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one,  and  very  shining)  than  there  is  upon  an  egg.  His  olothos 
%vere  shabby,  but  he  had  an  imposing  shirt-collar  on.  He  carried 
a  jaunty  sort  of  stick,  with  a  large  pair  of  rusty  tassels  to  it ; 
and  a  quizzing-glass  hung  outside  his  coat,-for  ornament,  I  after- 
wards found,  as  he  very  seldom  looked  through  it.  and  couldnt 
see  anything  when  he  did.' 


MISS  BETSEY  TROTWOOI) 

'My  mother  had  a  sure  foreboding  at  the  second  glance,  that  it  was 
Miss  Betsey.  The  setting  sun  was  glowing  on  the  strange  lady, 
over  the  garden  fence,  and  she  came  walking  up  to  the  door  with 
a  fell  rigidity  of  figure  and  composure  of  countenance  that  could 
have  belonged  to  nobody  else." 
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I  OBSERVE         

'  I  have  ar  impression  on  my  mind  which  I  cannot  distinguish  from 
actual  remembrance,  of  the  touch  of  Pcggottys  fore  finger  as 
she  used  to  hold  it  out  to  me,  and  of  its  Ijeing  roughened  by 
needlework,  like  a  pocket  nutmeg-grater." 
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MR.  MURDSTONE 

'His  regular  eyebrows,  and  the  rich  white,  and  black,  and  brown, 
of  his  complexion— confound  his  complexion,  and  his  memory  !— 
made  me  think  him.  in  spite  of  my  misgivings,  a  very  handsome 
man.' 
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'The  days  sported  by  us,  as  if  Time  had  not  grown  up  himself  ye*, 
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twinkling-eyed,  pimple-faced  man,  with  his  hair  standing  upright 
all  over  his  head  ;  and  as  he  stood  with  one  arm  akimbo,  holding 
up  the  glass  to  the  light  with  the  other  hand,  he  looked  quite 
friendly.' 
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MRS.  MICAWBER  AND  FAMILY 

'A  thin  and  faded  lady,  not  :it  nil   young,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
parlour.' 
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'  I  seemed  to  be  sustained  and  led  on  by  my  fanciful  picture  of  my 
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bed.   " 
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thought)  into  tlie  skies.' 
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'I  never  saw  a  man  so  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  amid  the  fragrance 
of  lemon-peel  and  sugar,  the  odour  of  burning  rum,  and  the 
steam  of  boiling  water,  as  Mr.  Micawber  did  that  afternoon.  It 
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of  these  delicate  fumes,  as  he  stirred,  and  mixed,  and  tasted,  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  making,  instead  of  punch,  a  fortune  for  his 
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'It   was   on    the   beach,    close    down    by    the    sea,    that    1    found 
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THE  WANDERER 


'He  was  always  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  with  bis  one 
object  of  recovering  his  niece  before  hiiu." 


TRADDLES  AND  I  VISIT  MR.  MICAWBER 

"•Gentlemen,"  retnrned  Mr.  Mk'awlier,  "<lo  with  me  an  you  will!  I 
am  a  straw  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  am  tossed  in  all 
directions  by  the  elephants— I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  should  have 
said  the  elements." ' 
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I    AM    BORN 


WHETHER  I  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own  life,  or  whether  that 
station  wiU  be  held  by  anybody  elsf,  these  pages  must  show.     To  begin 
my  life  with  the  beginning  of  my  life,  I  record  that  I  was  born  (as  I 
have  been  informed  and  believe)  on  u  Friday,  at  twelve  oVIock  at  night. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  eloek  began  to  strike,  and  I  began  to  cry,  sinmltaneously. 

In  consideration  of  the  day  and  hour  of  my  birth,  it  was  declared  by  the  nurse, 
and  by  some  sage  women  in  the  neighbourhood  who  liad  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
me  several  months  before  there  was  any  possibility  of  our  becoming  persor.rJ.ly 
acquainted,  first,  that  I  was  destined  to  be  unlucky  in  life  ;  and  secondly,  that  I  was 
privileged  to  see  ghosts  and  spirits  ;  both  these  gifts  inevitably  attaching,  as  they 
believed,  to  all  unlucky  infants  of  either  gender,  born  towards  the  small  hours  on  a 
Friday  night. 

I  need  say  nothing  here  on  the  first  head,  because  nothing  can  show  better  than 
my  history  whether  that  prediction  was  verified  or  falsified  by  the  result.  G.  the 
second  branch  of  the  question,  I  will  only  remark,  that  unless  I  ran  through  that  i)art 
of  my  inheritance  while  I  was  still  a  baby,  I  have  not  come  into  it  yet.  But  1  do 
not  at  all  complain  of  having  been  kept  out  of  this  property  ;  and  if  anybody  else 
should  be  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  it,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  keej)  it. 

I  was  born  with  a  caul,  which  was  advertised  tor  sale,  in  the  new;;papers,  at  the 
low  price  of  fifteen  guineas.  Whether  sea-going  people  were  short  of  money  about 
that  time,  or  were  short  of  faith  and  preferred  cork  jackets,  I  don't  know  ;  all  I  know 
is,  that  there  was  but  one  solitary  bidding,  and  that  was  from  an  attorney  connected 
with  the  bill-broking  business,  who  offered  two  pounds  in  cash,  and  the  baUuice  in 
sherry,  but  declined  to  be  guaranteed  from  drowning  on  any  higher  bargain.  Con- 
sequently the  advertisement  was  withdrawn  at  a  dead  loss — for  as  to  sherry,  my 
poor  dear  mother's  own  sherry  was  in  the  market  then — and  ten  years  afterwards 
the  caul  was  put  up  in  a  rafile  down  in  our  pait  of  the  country,  to  fifty  members  at 
half  a  crown  a  head,  the  winner  to  spend  five  shillings.  I  was  present  myself,  and  I 
remember  to  have  felt  quite  uncomfortable  anil  confused,  at  a  part  of  myscH  being 
disposed  of  in  that  wa^  .  The  caul  was  won,  I  recollect,  by  an  old  lady  with  a  hand- 
basket,  who,  very  reluctantly,  produced  from  it  the  stipulated  live  shillings,  all  in 
halfpence,  and  twopence  halfpenny  short— as  it  took  an  inmicnse  time  and  a  great 
waste  of  arithmetic,  to  endeavour  without  any  effect  to  prove  to  her.  It  is  a  fact 
which  will  be  long  remembered  as  remarkable  down  there,  that  she  was  never 
drowned,  but  died  triumphantly  in  bed,  at  ninety-two.  I  have  understood  that  it 
was,  to  the  last,  her  proudest  boast,  that  she  never  had  been  on  the  water  in  her  life, 
except  upon  a  bridge  ;  and  that  over  h     te  .  (to  which  she  was  extremely  partial)  she. 
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to  the  last,  expressed  her  indignation  at  the  impiety  of  mariners  and  ot!  rs  who  had 
to  he?4T,l""  *"  "°  ' --"Bering  '  about  the  world.  It  was  in  vaiu  t^'^p^ 
ori^tW  «^'"'  f°"^""'«^"*=«'  *~  P"»«PS  in«^I"ded.  resulted  from  this  objectionable 
practce.  She  always  returned,  with  greater  emphasis  and  with  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  her  objection.  '  Let  us  have  no  meandering.' 
Wot  to  meander  myself,  at  present.  I  will  go  back  to  my  birth 
I  was  bom  at  Blunderstone.  in  Suffolk,  or  '  thereby,'  as  they  say  in  ScotUnd 

iJlXwr"  ■*''"'•     *!r  '''^'"'^  '^''^  "^  '^'^-'^  "P-  thelight'of  thfworfd 

"thT«flt'tionThrr  '"^"'*'  ""  '*•    ^"""^  '"  '^'"•^*'"«  "''^"^^  *° '"«'  «ven  now. 
m  the  reflection  that  he  never  saw  me ;  and  something  stranger  yet  in  the  shadowv 

Ine  thereh'th^H".'  "'i?'  'I!'''"'''.'^  ^"'"P"'^'''"  '  "^^'^  *°  ^^^  ^-  't^-g  -" 
and  candT  l!,H  fK  "T    '"^';*'  ''\""  ""  ""'"  P"'°"'  ^«^  ^*""  «"d  bright  With  fire 

t;:^:-^;:f.:ti^ra:iz'r  ^"'-''"'-'  ^-^"^''  ^^  --^^  -  - — 

have^Zrto^rSrt^?"'''^"!!'*  '=""-'l"«"«y  «  g«at-aunt  of  mine,  of  whom  I  shall 
Sw^     to  relate  by-and-by.  was  the  principal   magnate  of  our   family.     Miss 

,.Mn,^?  V,  f  K  **"'  ^"™"J'»*'Ie  personage  to  mention  her  at  all  (which  was 

seldom),  had  been  mamed  to  a  husband  younger  than  herself,  who  was  ver^  hand 
some  except  m  the  sense  of  the  homely  adage.  '  handsome  is.  that  haTdsoS  dl ' 

uaboon  .but  I  thmk  .t  must  have  been  a  Baboo-or  a  Begum.    Anyhow  from  India 
tichngs  of  h.s  death  reached  home,  within  ten  years.     H^they  affecTed  Z  a^t 
l^l^TZ''    "'  'T'''';^*^'^'  "P-  the  separaUon  she  took  her  maSetn  a^Jagl' 
L  a'^rl^S^rif^^^^^  ''"  *''  ""^*'"*  "  '°"«  ^^y  ««•  -^blished  herself  there 
lTS::t2:^'r::::^r'  ^-^  --  -^-*-^  *«  •-  -luded.  ever  after. 

affrnllLT'l^**^  """^  ^''"  ^  ^^'■°""*"  °^  ^ers.  I  believe;  but  she  was  mortaUy 
affronted  by  h.s  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  my  mother  was  'a  wax  doir  She 
had  never  seen  my  mother,  but  she  knew  her  to  be  not  yet  twenty.  My  fa  her  and 
M.SS  Betsey  never  met  again.    He  was  double  my  mother's  age  when  he  ma^ed  anS  o1 

rnthst?otirrf  °"herd'^  '  '-  «^—    -.  -  I  have  s;irsri 

callin?'threve„'t?f '  ''.  '"''  ""  '^'  ^^^'""^^  «^'  ^^at  /  may  be  excused  for 

known  luLt  tfrnf  h'      "V^"^  ^"^^^'^     '  ^^"  '"^'^^  "«  ^'«^'  therefore,  to  have 

lookinJaTh  thlZh  t'7  ''^  '"f  f '•  ''"*  P'""^'  -"  ^^•^•'•^'  -«i  -^^  lo-  -  spirits. 

Se  sianir    who  w^      rr*^  desponding  heavily  about  herself  and  the  fatherles 

mue  stranger,  who  was  already  welcomed  by  some  grosses  of  prophetic  pins  in  a 

I  r  wTsS\7trr  :i  f  r'?*^  ^-^•^^  -^^*  °^  ^^^  rrrifar  Vy  11: 

say.  W..S  sittmg  by  the  fire,  that  bright,  windy  Mareh  afternoon,  very  t^id  and 
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sad,  and  vcr>  doubtful  o!  ever  coming  alive  out  of  the  trial  that  was  before  her, 
when,  lifting  her  eyes  as  she  dried  them,  to  the  window  opposite,  she  saw  a  strange 
lady  coming  up  the  garden. 

My  mother  had  a  sure  foreboding  at  the  second  glance,  that  it  was  Miss  Betsey. 
The  setting  sun  was  glowing  on  the  strange  lady,  over  the  garden  fence,  and  she 
came  walking  up  to  the  door  with  a  fell  rigidity  of  figure  and  composure  of  coun- 
tenance that  could  have  belonged  to  nobody  else. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she  gave  another  proof  of  her  identity.  My  father 
had  often  hinted  that  she  seldom  conducted  herself  like  any  ordinary  Christian ;  and 
now  instead  of  ringing  the  bell,  si  -  came  and  looked  in  at  that  identical  window, 
pressing  the  end  of  her  nose  against  the  glass  to  that  extent  that  my  poor  dear 
mother  used  to  say  it  became  perfectly  flat  and  white  in  a  moment. 

She  gave  my  mother  such  a  turn,  that  I  have  always  been  convinced  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Betsey  for  having  been  bom  on  a  Friday. 

My  mother  had  left  her  chair  in  her  agitation,  a!'d  gone  behind  it  in  the  comer. 
Miss  Betsey,  looking  round  the  room,  slowly  and  inquiringly,  began  on  the  other 
side  and  carried  her  eyes  on,  like  a  Saracen's  head  in  a  Dutch  clor-;,  until  they 
reached  my  mother.  Then  she  made  .i  frown  and  a  gesture  to  my  mother,  like  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  to  come  and  open  the  door.     My  mother  went. 

'  Mrs.  David  Copperiield.  I  think;  said  Miss  Betsey  ;  the  cPiphasis  referring, 
perhaps,  to  my  mother's  mouming  weeds,  and  her  condition. 

*  Yes,'  said  my  mother  faintly. 

'  Miss  Trotwood,'  said  the  visitor.     '  You  have  heard  of  her,  I  dare  say  ? 

My  mother  answered  she  had  had  that  pleasnve.  And  she  had  a  disagreeable 
consciousness  of  not  appearing  to  imply  that  it  liad  been  an  oven>owermg  pleasure. 

'  Now  you  see  her,'  said  Miss  Betsey.     My  mother  bent  her  head,  and  begged 

her  to  walk  in.  .,^,-,.1.1.1 

They  went  into  the  pariour  my  mother  had  come  from,  the  fire  in  tho  best 

room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  not  being  lighted-not  having  been  lighted. 

indeed,  since  my  father's  funeral ;  and  when  they  were  both  seated,  and  Miss  B-tsey 

said  nothing,  my  mother,  after  vainly  trying  to  restrain  herself,  began  to  cry. 

'  Oh.  tut,  tut.  tut ! '   said  Miss  Betsey,  in  a  hurry.     '  Don't  do  that !     Come, 

come  ! 

My  mother  couldn't  help  it  notwithstanding,  so  she  cried  until  she  had  had  her 

cry  out.  , 

'  Take  oft  your  cap,  child,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  '  and  let  me  see  you. 
My  mother  was  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  refuse  compliance  with  this  odd 
request    if  she  had  any  disposition  to  do  so.     Therefore  she  did  as  she  was  told, 
and  dif?'  it  with  such  nervous  hands  that  her  hair  (which  was  luxuriant  and  beautiful) 

fell  all  about  her  face.  ,    .     1 . 

'  Why,  bless  my  heart !  '  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey.    '  You  are  a  very  baby  ! 

My  mother  was,  no  doubt,  unusually  youthful  in  appearance  even  for  her 
years  ;  she  hung  her  head,  as  if  it  were  her  fault,  poor  thing,  and  said,  sobbing,  that 
indeed  she  was  afraid  she  was  but  a  childish  widow,  and  would  be  but  a  childish 
mother  if  she  lived.  In  a  short  pause  which  ensued,  she  had  a  fancy  that  she  felt 
Miss  Betsey  touch  her  hair,  and  that  with  no  ungentle  hand ;  but,  looking  at  her. 
in  her  timid  hope,  she  found  that  lady  sitting  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress  tucked  up, 
her  hands  folded  on  one  knee,  and  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  frowning  at  the  fire. 
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*  In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  suddenly,  '  why  Rookery  ?  * 

*  Do  you  mean  the  house,  ma'am  ?  '  asked  my  mother. 

'  Why  Rookery  ? '   said  Miss  Betsey.     '  Cookery  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose,  if  you  had  had  any  practical  ideas  of  life,  either  of  you.' 

*  The  name  was  Mr.  Copperfield's  choice,'  returned  my  mother,    '  When  he  bought 
the  house,  he  liked  to  think  that  there  were  rooks  about  it.' 

The  evening  wind  made  such  a  disturbance  just  now,  among  some  tall  old  elm- 
trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  that  neither  my  mother  aor  Miss  Betsey  could 
forbear  glancing  that  way.  As  the  elms  bent  to  one  another,  like  giants  who  were 
whispering  secrets,  and  after  a  few  seconds  of  such  repose,  fell  into  a  violent  flurry, 
tossing  their  wild  arms  about,  as  if  their  late  confidences  were  really  too  wicked  for 
their  peace  of  niiiid,  some  weather-beaten  ragged  old  rooks'-nests  burdening  their 
higher  branches,  swimg  like  wrecks  upon  a  stormy  sea. 
'  Where  are  the  birds  ?  '  asked  Miss  Betsey. 

'  The ?  '     My  mother  had  been  thinking  of  something  else. 

'  The  rooks— wliat  has  become  of  them  ?  '  asked  Miss  Betsey. 
'  There  have  not  been  any  since  we  have  lived  here,'  said  my  mother.     '  We 
thought—Mr.  Copperfield  thought— it  was  quite  a  large  rookery  ;  but  the  nests  were 
very  old  ones,  and  the  birds  have  deserted  them  a  long  while.' 

'  David  Coppc-field  all  over ! '  cried  Miss  Betsey.  '  David  Copperfield  from  head 
to  foot !  Calls  a  house  a  rookery  when  there  's  not  a  rook  near  it,  anc  takes  the  birds 
on  trust,  because  he  sees  tlie  nests  !  ' 

•  -Mr.  Copperfield,'  returned   my  mother,  '  is  dead,  and   if   vou  dare   to  speak 

unkindly  of  him  to  me ' 

My  poor  dear  mother,  I  suppose,  had  some  momentary  intention  of  committing 
an  assault  and  battery  u])oii  my  aunt,  who  could  easily  have  settled  her  with  one 
hand,  even  if  my  mother  had  been  in  far  better  training  for  such  an  encounter  than 
she  was  tiiat  evening.  But  it  passed  with  the  action  of  rising  from  her  chair ;  and  she 
sat  down  again  very  meekly,  and  fainted. 

When  she  came  t  -  iierself,  or  when  .Miss  Betsey  had  restored  her,  whichever  it 
was,  she  found  the  latter  standing  at  tiie  window.  The  twilight  was  by  this  time 
shading  down  into  darkness  ;  and  dimly  as  they  saw  each  other,  they  could  not 
have  done  that  witiiout  tiie  aid  of  tiie  fire. 

*  Well  ? '  said  Miss  Betsey,  coming  back  to  her  chair,  as  if  she  had  only  been 
taking  a  casual  look  at  the  prospect  ;   '  and  when  do  you  expect ' 

'  I  am  all  in  a  tr  able,'  faltered  my  mother.  '  I  don't  know  what 's  the  matter. 
I  shall  die,  I  am  sure  !  ' 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Miss  Betsey.     '  Have  some  tea.' 

'  Oh  dear  me,  dear  me,  do  >ou  think  it  will  do  me  any  good  ? '  cried  my  mother 
in  a  helpless  manner. 

'  Of  course  it  will,'  said  Jliss  Betsey.  '  It 's  nothing  but  fancy.  What  do 
you  call  your  girl  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  a  girl,  yet,  ma'am,'  said  my  mother  innocently. 

•  Bless  the  baby  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey,  unconsciously  quoting  the  second 
sentmicnt  of  the  pincushion  in  the  drawer  upstairs,  but  applying  it  to  my  mother 
mstead  of  me,  '  I  don't  mean  that.     I  mean  your  servant.' 

'  Peggotty,'  said  my  mother. 

'  Peggotty  !  '  repeated  Miss  Betsey,  with  some  indignation.     '  Do  you  mean  to 
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say,  child,  that  any  human  being  has  gone  into  a  Christian  church,  and  got  herself 
named  Peggotty  ? ' 

'  It  'i  her  iumame,'  saici  my  mother,  faintly.  *  Mr.  Coppcrfield  called  her  by 
it,  because  her  Christian  name  was  the  same  as  mine.' 

'  Here,  Peggotty  ! '  cried  Miss  Betsey,  opening  the  parlour-door.  '  Tea.  Your 
mistress  is  a  little  unwell.     Don't  dawdle.' 

Having  issued  this  mandate  with  as  much  potentiality  as  if  she  l;ad  been  a 
recognised  authority  in  the  house  ever  since  it  had  been  i  house,  and  having  looked 
out  to  confront  the  amazed  Peggotty  coming  along  the  passage  with  a  candle  at  the 
sound  of  a  strange  voice.  Miss  Betsey  shut  the  door  again,  and  sat  down  as  before  ; 
with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  the  skirt  of  her  dress  tucked  up,  and  her  hands  folded 
on  one  knee. 

'  You  were  speaking  about  its  being  a  girl,'  s  lid  Miss  Betsey.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  girl.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  it  must  be  a  girl.  Now  child, 
from  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  this  girl ' 

'  Perhaps  boy,'  my  mother  took  the  liberty  of  putting  in. 

'  I  tall  you  I  have  a  presentiment  that  it  must  be  a  girl,'  returned  Miss  Betsey. 
'  Don't  contradict.  From  the  moment  of  this  girl's  birth,  child,  I  intend  to  be  her 
friend.  I  intend  to  be  her  godmother,  and  I  beg  you  '11  call  her  Betsey  Trotwood 
Copperfield.  There  must  be  no  misUkes  in  life  with  this  Betsey  Trotwood.  There 
must  be  no  trifling  with  her  affections,  poor  dear.  She  must  be  well  brought  up, 
and  well  guarded  from  reposing  any  foolish  confidences  where  they  are  not  deserved. 
I  must  make  that  mjf  care.' 

There  was  a  twitch  of  Miss  Betsey's  head,  after  each  of  these  sentences,  as  if  her 
own  old  wrongs  were  working  within  her,  and  she  repressed  any  plainer  reference  to 
them  by  strong  constraint.  So  my  mother  suspected,  at  least,  as  she  observed  her 
by  the  low  glimmer  of  the  fire  :  too  much  scared  by  Miss  Betsey,  too  uneasy  in  herself, 
and  too  subdued  and  bewildered  altogether,  to  observe  anything  very  clearly,  or  to 
know  what  to  say. 

'  And  was  David  good  to  you,  child  ? '  asked  Miss  Betsey,  when  she  had  been 
silent  for  a  little  while,  and  these  motions  of  her  head  had  gradually  ceased.  '  Were 
you  comfortable  together  ?  ' 

'  We  were  very  happy,'  •  .id  my  mother.  '  Mr.  Copperfield  was  only  too  good 
to  me.' 

'  What,  he  spoilt  you,  I  suppose  ?  '  returned  Miss  Betsey. 

'  For  being  quite  alone  and  dependent  on  myself  in  this  rough  world  again,  yes, 
I  fear  he  did  indeed,'  sobbed  my  mother. 

'  Well  I  Don't  cry  ! '  said  Miss  Betsey.  *  You  were  not  equally  matched,  child 
— if  any  two  people  can  be  equally  matched — and  so  I  asked  the  question.  You 
were  an  orphan,  weren't  you  ?  ' 

*Yes.' 

'  And  a  governess  ?  ' 

'  I  was  nursery-governess  in  a  family  where  Mr.  Coppcrfield  came  to  visit. 
Mr.  Copperfield  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  me,  and  paid 
me  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  at  last  proposed  to  me.  And  I  accepted  him. 
And  so  we  were  married/  said  my  mother  simply. 

'  Ha !  Poor  baby  I '  mused  Miss  Betsey,  with  her  frown  still  bent  upon  the  fire. 
'  Do  you  know  anything  ?  ' 
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*  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,'  faltered  my  mother. 

'  About  keeping  house,  (or  instance,'  said  Miss  Betsey 

'  Not  much,  I  (ear,*  returned  my  mother.  '  Not  so  much  as  I  could  wish. 
But  Mr.  Copperfleld  was  teaching  me ' 

(*  Much  he  knew  about  it  himself  I ')  said  Miss  Betsey  in  a  parenthesis. 

— '  And  I  hope  I  should  have  improved,  being  very  anxious  to  leam,  and  he 
v:ry  patient  to  teach,  if  the  great  misfortune  of  his  death  ' — my  mother  broke  down 
;(ain  here,  and  could  get  no  further. 

*  Well,  well  1  •  said  Miss  Betsey. 

— '  I  kept  my  housekeeping-book  regularly,  and  balanced  it  with  Mr.  Copperfleld 
every  night,'  cried  my  mother  in  another  burst  of  distress,  and  breaking  down  again. 
'  Well,  well  I '  said  Miss  Betsey.     *  Don't  cry  any  more." 

— '  And  I  am  sure  we  never  had  a  word  of  difference  respecting  it,  except 
when  Mr.  Copperfleld  objected  to  my  threes  and  fives  being  too  much  like  each 
other,  or  to  my  putting  curly  tails  to  my  sevens  and  nines,'  resumed  my  mothc  in 
another  burst,  and  breaking  down  again. 

'  You  'II  make  yourself  ill,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  '  and  you  know  that  will  not  be 
good  either  for  you  or  for  my  goddaughter.     Come  !     You  mustn't  do  it ! ' 

This  argument  had  some  share  in  quieting  my  mother,  though  her  incK.  ig 
indisposition  had  perhaps  a  larger  one.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  only 
broken  by  Miss  Betsey's  occasionally  ejaculating  '  Ha ! '  as  she  sat  with  her  feet 
upon  the  fender. 

'  David  had  bought  an  annuity  for  himself  with  his  money,  I  know,'  said  she, 
by-and-by.     '  What  did  he  do  for  you  ?  " 

'  Mr.  Copperfleld,*  said  my  mother,  answering  with  son.e  difficulty,  '  was  so 
considerate  and  good  as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  a  part  of  it  to  me.' 

'  How  much  ?  '  asked  Miss  Betsey. 

*  A  hundred  and  five  pounds  a  year,'  said  my  mother. 

'  He  might  have  done  worse,'  said  my  aunt. 

The  word  was  appropriate  to  the  moment.  My  mother  was  so  much  worse 
that  Peggotty,  coming  in  with  the  tea-board  and  candles,  and  seeing  at  a  glance 
how  ill  she  was,— as  Miss  Betsey  might  have  done  sooner  if  there  had  been  light 
enough, — conveyed  her  upstairs  to  her  own  room  with  all  speed ;  and  immediately 
despatched  Ham  Peggotty,  her  nephew,  who  had  been  for  some  days  past  secreted 
in  the  house,  unknown  to  my  mother,  as  a  special  messenger  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  fetch  the  nurse  and  doctor. 

These  allied  powers  were  considerably  astonished,  when  they  arrived  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  othei-,  to  find  an  unknown  lady  of  portentous  appearance  sitting 
before  the  fire,  with  her  bonnet  tied  over  her  left  arm,  stopping  her  ears  with  jewellers' 
cotton.  Peggotty  knowing  nothing  about  her,  and  my  mother  saying  nothing 
about  her,  she  was  quite  a  mystery  in  the  parlour ;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  a 
magazine  of  jewellers'  cotton  in  her  pocket,  and  sticking  the  article  in  her  ears  in 
that  way,  did  not  detract  from  the  solemnit}-  of  her  presence. 

The  doctor  having  been  upstairs  and  come  down  again,  and  having  satisfied 
himself,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  this  unknown  lady  and  himself 
having  to  sit  there,  face  to  face,  for  some  hours,  laid  himself  out  to  be  polite  and  social. 
He  was  the  meekest  of  his  sex,  the  mildest  of  little  men.  He  sidled  in  and  out  of  a 
room,  to  take  up  the  less  space.     He  walked    s  softly  as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and 
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more  slowly.  He  carried  h«  head  on  one  side,  partly  in  modett  depreciation  of 
hinuelf,  paitly  in  modest  propitiation  o(  everybody  else.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  he 
hadn't  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog.  He  couldn't  have  Ikrmvn  a  word  at  a  mad  dog. 
He  might  have  offered  him  one  gently,  or  half  a  one.  or  a  fragment  of  one ;  for  he 
spoke  as  slowly  as  he  walked ;  but  he  wouldn't  have  been  rude  to  him,  and  he 
couldn't  have  been  quick  with  him.  for  any  earthly  consideration. 

Mr.  Chiilip,  looking  mildly  at  my  aunt  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  making  her 
a  little  bow.  said,  in  allusion  to  the  jewellers'  cotton,  as  he  softly  touched  his  left  ear— 
Suine  liical  irritation.  :iia'am  ?  * 

*  What  ?  '  replied  my  aunt,  pulling  the  cotton  o-jt  of  one  ear  like  a  cork. 

Mr.  Chiilip  was  so  alarmed  by  her  abruptness—as  he  told  my  mother  afterwards— 
that  it  was  a  mercy  he  didn't  lose  his  presence  of  mind.     But  he  repeated  sweetly— 

'  Some  loual  irritation,  ma'am  T  ' 

'  Nonsense ! '  replied  my  aunt,  and  corked  herself  again,  at  one  blow. 

Mr.  Chiilip  could  do  nothing  after  this,  but  sit  and  look  at  her  feebly,  as  she 
sat  and  looked  at  the  fire,  until  he  was  called  upstairs  again.  After  some  quarter  of 
an  hour's  absence,  he  returned. 

'  Well  ?  '  said  my  aunt,  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  ear  nearest  to  him. 

*  Well,  ma'am,'  returned  Mr.  Chiilip,  '  we  are— we  are  progressing  slowly,  ma'am.' 

*  Ba — a— ah  ! '  said  my  aunt,  with  a  perfect  shake  on  the  contemptuous  inter- 
jection.    And  corked  herself  as  before. 

Really— really— as  Mr.  Chiilip  told  my  mother,  he  was  almost  shocked  ;  speaking 
in  a  professional  point  of  view  alone  he  was  almost  shocked.  But  he  sat  and  looked 
at  her,  notwithstanding,  for  nearly  two  hours,  as  she  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  until  hr 
was  again  called  out.     After  another  absence,  he  again  returned. 

'  Well  ?  '  said  my  aunt,  taking  out  the  cotton  on  that  side  again. 

'  Well,  ma'am,'  returned  Mr.  Chiilip, '  we  are— t  e  arc  progressing  slowly,  ma'am.' 

'  Ya — a— ah  ! '  said  my  aunt.  With  such  a  snarl  at  him,  that  Mr.  Chiilip 
absolutely  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  really  calculated  to  break  his  spirit,  he  said 
afterwards.  He  preferred  to  go  and  sit  upon  the  stairs,  in  the  dark  and  a  strong 
draught,  until  he  was  again  sent  for. 

Ham  Peggotty,  who  went  to  the  national  school,  and  was  a  very  dragon  at  his 
catechism,  and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  credible  witness,  reported  next 
day,  that  happening  to  peep  in  at  the  pariour-door  an  hour  after  this,  he  was  instantly 
descried  by  Miss  Betsey,  then  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  pounced 
upon  before  he  could  make  his  escape.  That  there  were  now  occasional  sounds  of 
feet  and  voices  overhead  which  he  inferred  the  cotton  did  not  exclude,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  evidently  being  clutched  by  the  lady  as  a  victim  on  whom  t  > 
expend  her  superabundant  agitation  when  the  sounds  were  loudest.  That,  marchii. 
him  constantly  up  and  down  bv  the  collar  (as  if  he  had  been  taking  too  mu<;li 
laudanum),  she,  at  those  times,  shook  him,  rumpled  his  hair,  made  light  of  his  linen, 
stopped  his  ears  as  if  she  confounded  them  with  her  own,  and  otherwise  touzled  and 
maltreated  him.  This  was  in  part  confirmed  by  his  aunt,  who  saw  him  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  soon  after  his  release,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  then  as  red  as  I  was. 

The  mild  Mr.  Chiilip  could  not  possibly  bear  malice  at  such  a  time,  if  at  any  time. 
He  sidled  into  the  parlour  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  and  said  to  my  aunt  in  his 
meekest  manner — 

'  Well,  ma'am,  I  am  happy  to  congratulate  you.' 
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*  What  upon  ?  '  iaid  my  aunt  iharply. 

Mr.  Chillip  was  fluttered  again,  by  the  extreme  severity  of  my  aunt'i  manner- 
•o  he  made  h«.r  a  httle  bcw,  and  gave  her  a  little  smile,  to  mollify  her. 

'  Mercy  on  Ihe  man.  what '.  he  doing  ! '  cried  my  aunt  impatiently.  '  Can't 
he  ipeak  ? 

'  ne  calm,  my  dear  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Chillip.  in  his  softe«t  accenti.  '  There  ii  no 
longer  uny  occasion  for  uneasiness,  ma'am.     Be  calm.' 

It  has  since  been  considered  almost  a  miracle  that  my  aunt  didn't  .hake  him. 
and  shake  what  he  had  to  say  out  of  him.  She  only  shook  her  own  head  at  him 
but  m  a  way  that  made  him  quail. 

•  Well  ma'am.'  resumed  Mr.  Chillip.  as  soon  as  he  had  courage,  *  I  am  happy  to 
congratulate  you.     All  is  now  over,  ma'am,  and  well  over.' 

During  tfe  five  minutes  or  so  that  Mr.  Chillip  devoted  to  the  delivery  of  this 
oration,  my  aunt  eyed  him  narrowly.  ' 

'How  is  she?'  said  my  aunt,  folding  her  arms  with  her  bonnet  still  tied  on 
one  oi  them. 

'Well.  n>a'am,  she  will  soon  be  quite  con.fortable.  I  hor-e,'  returned  Mr.  ChilHp. 
Quite  as  comfortable  as  we  can  expect  a  young  mother  to  be,  under  these  melan- 
choly domestic  creumstences.     There  cannot  be  any  objection  to  your  seeing  her 
presently,  ma'am.     It  may  do  her  good.'  * 

'  And  the.     How  is  she  ?  '  said  mv  aunt,  sharply. 

amiable  birf"^  '^'"^ '"'  ^''^'^  "  ""'*' '"""'  °"  ""'  "***"•  ""^  '°°'''^  "'  "^^  *""*  "'"'  «" 
'  Tlie  baby.'  said  my  aunt.     '  How  is  she  ?  ' 

'Ma'am,'  returned  Mr.  Chillip.  '  I  apprehended  you  had  known.     It 's  a  boy  ' 
My  aunt  said  never  a  word,  but  took  her  bonnet  by  the  strings,  in  the  manner 

of  a  shng.  aimed  a  blow  at  Mr.  Chillip's  head  with  it.  put  it  on  bent,  walked  out. 

and  never  canie  back.     She  vanished  like  a  discontented  fairy  ;  or  like  one  of  those 

supernatural  beings  whom  it  was  popularly  supposed  I  was  entitled  to  see ;    and 

never  came  back  any  more. 

n  ^^  ,  J  '"^  '?  '"^  *"'^''*'*'  ''"'^  '"•'■  '""^^^  '*y  '"  •»*^''  bed  ;  but  Betsey  Trotwood 
Copperfield  was  or  ever  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  shadows,  the  tremendous  region 
whence  I  had  so  lately  travelled  ;  and  the  light  upon  the  window  of  our  room  shone 
out  upon  the  earthly  bourne  of  all  such  travellers,  and  the  mound  above  the  ashes 
and  the  dust  that  once  was  he,  without  whom  I  had  never  been. 
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THE  first  objects  i..at  assume  a  distinct  presence  before  me,  as  I  look  far  back 
into  the  blank  of  my  infancy,  are  my  mother  with  her  pretty  hair  and 
youthful  shape,  and  Peggotty,  with  no  shape  at  all,  and  eyes  so  dark  that 
they  seemed  to  darken  their  whole  neighbourhood  in  her  face,  and  cheeks 
and  arms  so  hard  and  red  that  I  wondered  the  birds  didn't  peck  her  in  preference 
to  apples.  "^ 
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I  believe  I  can  rememhpr  these  two  at  a  little  distance  apart,  dwarfed  to  my  sight 
by  stoopbg  down  or  kneeling  on  the  floor,  and  I  going  unsteadily  frdii  the  one  to  the 
other.  I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  I  cannot  distinguish  from  actual 
remembrance,  of  the  touch  of  Peggotty's  forefinger  as  she  used  to  hold  it  out  to  me. 
and  of  its  being  roughened  l)y  needlework,  like  a  pocket  nutmeg-f»rater. 

This  may  be  fancy,  though  I  think  the  memory  of  most  of  us  can  go  farther 
back  into  such  times  than  many  of  us  suppose  ;  just  as  I  believe  the  power  of  obser- 
vation in  numbers  of  ver\-  young  children  to  be  quite  wonderful  for  its  closeness  and 
accuracy.  Indeed,  I  think  that  most  grown  men  who  are  remarkable  in  this  respect, 
may  with  greater  propriety  be  said  not  to  have  lost  the  faculty,  than  to  have  acquired 
it ;  the  rather,  as  I  generally  observe  such  men  to  retain  a  certain  freshness,  and 
gentleness,  and  capacity  of  being  pleased,  which  are  also  an  inheritance  they  have 
preserved  from  their  childhood. 

I  might  have  a  misgiving  that  I  am  '  meandering  '  in  stopping  to  say  tiiis,  but 
that  it  brings  me  to  remark  that  I  build  these  conclusions,  in  part  upon  my  own 
experience  of  myself ;  and  if  it  should  appear  from  anything  I  may  set  down  in  this 
narrative  that  I  wiis  a  child  of  close  observation,  or  that  as  a  man  I  have  a  strong 
.nemory  of  my  childhood,  I  undoubtedly  lay  claim  to  both  of  these  characteristics. 

Looking  back,  as  I  was  saying,  into  the  blank  of  my  infancy,  the  first  objects 
I  can  remember  as  standing  out  by  themselves  from  a  confusion  of  things,  i."-  ny 
mother  and  Peggotty.     What  else  do  I  remember  ?     Let  me  see. 

There  comes  out  of  the  cloud,  our  house— not  new  to  me,  but  quite  familiar, 
in  its  earliest  remembrance.  On  the  ground-floor  is  Peggotty's  kitchen,  opening  into 
a  back  yard  ;  with  a  pigeon-house  on  a  pole,  in  the  centre,  without  any  pigeons  in  it  ; 
a  great  dog-kennel  in  a  comer,  without  any  dog ;  and  a  quantity  of  fowls  that  look 
terribly  tall  to  me,  walking  about,  in  a  menacing  and  ferocious  manner.  There  is  one 
cock  who  gets  upon  a  post  to  crow,  and  seems  to  take  particular  notice  of  me  as  I  look 
at  him  through  the  kitchen  window,  who  makes  me  shiver,  he  is  so  fierce.  Of  the 
geese  outside  the  side-gate  who  come  waddling  after  me  with  their  long  necks  stretched 
out  when  I  go  that  way,  I  dream  at  night,  as  a  man  environed  by  wild  beasts  might 
dream  of  lions. 

Here  is  a  long  passage— what  an  enormous  perspective  I  make  of  it !— leading 
from  Peggotty's  kitchen  to  the  front-door.  A  dark  store-room  opens  out  of  it,  and  that 
is  a  place  to  be  run  past  at  night ;  for  I  don't  know  what  may  be  among  those  tubs 
and  jars  and  old  tea-chests,  when  there  is  nobody  in  there  with  a  dimly-burning  light, 
letting  a  mouldy  air  come  out  at  the  door,  in  which  there  is  the  smell  of  soap,  pickles! 
pepper,  candles,  and  coffee,  all  at  one  whiff.  Then  there  are  the  two  (.iirlours  ;  the 
parlour  in  which  we  sit  of  an  evening,  my  mother  and  I  and  Peggotty— for  Peggotty 
is  quite  our  companion,  when  her  work  is  done  and  we  are  alone— and  the  best  parlour 
where  we  sit  on  a  Sunday  ;  grandly,  but  not  so  comfortably.  There  is  something  of 
a  doleful  air  about  that  room  to  me,  for  Peggotty  has  told  me— I  don't  know  when, 
but  apparently  ages  ago— about  my  father's  funeral,  and  the  company  having  their 
black  cloaks  put  on.  One  Sunday  night  my  mother  reads  to  Peggotty  and  mc  in 
there,  how  Lazarus  was  raised  up  from  the  dead.  And  I  am  so  frightened  that  they 
are  afterwards  obliged  to  take  me  out  of  bed,  and  show  me  the  quiet  churchyard  out 
of  the  bedroom  window,  with  the  dead  all  lying  in  their  graves  at  rest,  below  the 
solemn  moon. 

There  is  nothing  half  so  green  that  I  know  anywhere,  as  the  grass  of  that  church- 
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yard  ;  nothing  half  so  shady  as  its  trees  ;  nothing  half  so  quiet  as  its  tombstones. 
The  sheep  are  feeding  there,  when  I  kneel  up,  early  in  the  morning,  in  my  little  bed 
in  a  closet  within  my  mother's  room,  to  look  out  at  it ;  and  I  see  the  red  light  shining 
on  the  sun-dial,  and  think  within  myself,  '  Is  the  sun-dial  glad,  I  wonder,  that  it 
can  tell  the  time  again  ?  ' 

Here  is  our  pew  in  the  church.  What  a  high-backed  pew !  With  a  window 
near  it,  out  of  which  our  house  can  be  seen,  and  is  seen  many  times,  during  the 
morning's  service,  by  Peggotty,  who  likes  to  make  herself  as  sure  &s  she  can  that 
t  's  not  being  robbed,  or  is  not  in  flames.  But  though  Peggotty's  eye  wanders, 
she  is  much  offended  if  mine  does,  and  frowns  to  me,  as  I  stand  upon  the  seat,  that 
I  am  to  look  at  the  clergyman.  But  I  can't  always  look  at  him— I  know  him  without 
that  white  thing  on,  and  I  am  afraid  of  his  wondering  why  I  stare  so,  and  perhaps 
stopping  the  service  to  inquire — and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  It 's  a  dreadful  thing  to  gape, 
but  I  must  do  something.  I  look  at  my  mother,  but  she  pretends  not  to  see  me.  I 
look  at  a  boy  in  the  aisle,  and  he  makes  faces  at  me.  I  look  at  the  sunlight  coming  in 
at  the  open  door  through  the  porch,  and  there  I  see  a  stray  sheep — I  don't  mean  a 
sinner,  but  mutton — half  making  up  his  mind  to  come  into  the  church.  I  feel  that  if  I 
looked  at  him  any  longer,  I  might  be  tempted  to  say  something  out  loud  ;  and  what 
would  become  of  me  then  ?  I  look  up  at  the  monumental  tablets  on  the  wall,  and 
try  to  think  of  Mr.  Dodgers  late  of  this  parish,  and  what  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Bodgers 
must  have  been,  when  affliction  sore,  long  time  Mr.  Bodgers  bore,  and  physicians 
were  in  vain.  I  wondei  whether  they  called  in  Mr.  Chillip,  and  he  was  in  vain  ;  and 
if  so,  how  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it  once  a  week.  I  look  from  Mr.  Chillip,  in  his 
Sunday  neckcloth,  to  the  pulpit ;  and  think  what  a  good  place  it  would  be  to  play  in, 
and  what  a  csL^tle  it  would  make,  with  another  boy  coming  up  the  stairs  to  attack  it, 
and  having  the  velvet  cushion  with  the  tassels  thrown  down  on  his  head.  In  time  my 
eyes  gradually  shut  up ;  and,  from  seeming  to  hear  the  clergyman  singing  a  drowsy 
song  in  the  heat,  I  hear  nothing,  until  I  fall  off  the  seat  with  a  crash,  and  am  taken 
out,  more  dead  than  alive,  by  Peggotty. 

And  now  I  see  the  outside  of  our  house,  with  the  latticed  bedroom  windows 
standing  open  to  let  in  the  sweri  smelling  nir,  and  the  ragged  old  rooks'-nests  still 
dangling  in  the  ehn-trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  tront  garden.  Now  I  am  in  the 
garden  at  the  back,  beyond  the  yard  where  the  empty  pigeon-house  and  dog-kennel 
are — a  very  preserve  of  butterflies,  as  I  remember  it,  with  a  high  fence,  and  a  gate 
and  padlock ;  where  the  fruit  clusters  on  the  trees,  riper  and  richer  than  fruit  has 
ever  been  since,  in  any  other  garden,  and  w  here  my  mother  gathers  some  in  a  basket, 
while  I  stand  by,  bolting  furtive  gooseberries,  and  trying  to  look  unmoved.  A  great 
wind  rises,  and  the  summer  is  gone  in  a  moment.  We  are  playing  in  the  winter 
twilight,  dancing  about  the  parlour.  When  my  mother  is  out  of  breath  and  rests 
herself  in  an  elbow-chair,  I  watch  her  winding  her  bright  curls  round  her  fingers, 
and  straightening  her  waist,  and  nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  that  she  likes  to 
look  so  well,  and  is  proud  of  being  so  pretty. 

That  is  among  my  very  earliest  impressions.  That,  and  a  sense  that  we  were 
both  a  little  afraid  of  Peggotty,  and  submitted  ourselves  in  most  things  to  her 
direction,  were  among  the  first  opinions — if  ihey  may  be  so  called — that  1  ever 
derived  from  what  I  saw. 

Peggotty  and  I  were  sitting  one  night  by  the  parlour  fire,  alone.  I  had  been 
reading  to  Peggotty  about  crocodiles.    I  must  have  read  very  perspicuously,  or  the 
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poor  soul  must  b.  ve  been  deeply  interested,  for  I  remember  she  had  a  cloudy  im- 
pression, after  I  had  done,  that  they  were  a  sort  of  vegetable.  I  was  tired  of  reiulinp, 
and  dead  sleepy  ;  but  havinf;  leave,  as  a  high  treat,  to  sit  np  until  my  mother  came 
home  from  spending  the  evening  nt  a  neighbour's,  I  would  rather  have  died  upon 
my  post  (of  course)  than  have  gone  to  bed.  I  had  reached  that  stage  of  sleepiness 
when  Peggotty  seemed  to  swell  and  grow  immensely  large.  1  j)ropped  my  eyelids 
open  with  my  two  forefingers,  and  looked  perseveringly  at  her  as  she  sat  at  work  ; 
at  the  !•■  'p  bit  of  wax-candle  she  kept  for  her  thrciul  -how  old  it  looked,  being 
so  wrinklod  in  all  directions! — at  the  little  house  with  a  thatched  roof,  where  the 
yard-meiisure  lived  ;  at  her  work-box  with  a  sliding  lid,  with  a  view  of  St.  I'luil's 
Cathedral  (with  a  pink  dome)  painted  on  the  top  :  at  the  brass  thimble  on  her 
finger ;  at  herself,  whom  I  thought  lovely.  I  felt  so  sleepy,  that  I  knew  if  1  lost 
sight  of  anything,  for  a  moment,  I  was  gone. 

'  Peggotty,'  says  I.  suddenly,  '  were  you  ever  married  ?  ' 

'  Lord,  Master  Davy,'  replied  Peggotty.     '  What  s  put  marriage  in  your  head  ?  ' 
She  answered  with  such  a  start,  that  it  quite  awoke  me.     And  then  she  stopped 
in  her  work,  and  looked  at  me,  with  her  needle  drawn  out  to  its  thread's  length. 

'  But  were  you  ever  married,  Peggotty  ?  '  says  I.  '  You  are  a  very  handsome 
woman,  an't  you  ?  ' 

I  thought  her  in  a  different  style  from  my  mother,  certainly  ;  but  of  another  school 
of  beauty,  I  considered  her  a  perfect  example.  There  was  a  retl  velvet  footstool  in  the 
best  parlour,  on  which  my  mother  had  painted  a  nosegay.  The  groundwork  of  that 
stool  and  Peggotty's  complexion  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
stool  was  smooth,  and  Peggotty  was  rough,  but  that  made  no  difference. 

'  Me  handsome,  Davy  !  '  said  Peggotty.  '  Lawk,  no,  my  dear.  Hut  what  put 
marriage  in  your  head  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  ! — You  mustn't  marry  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  may 
you,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  says  Peggotty,  with  the  promptest  decision. 

'But  if  you  marry  a  person,  and  the  person  dies,  why  then  you  may  marry 
another  person,  mayn't  you,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  You  MAY,'  says  Peggotty,  '  if  you  choose,  my  dear.  That  "s  a  matter  of 
opinion.' 

'  But  what  is  your  opinion,  Peggotty  ?  '  said  I. 

I  asked  her,  and  looked  curiously  at  her,  because  she  looked  so  curiously  at  me. 
'  My  opinion  is,'  said  Pegf  taking  her  eyes  frtmi  me,  after  a  little  indecision 

and  going  on  with  her  work  t  never  was  married  myself.  Master  Davy,  and 

that  I  don't  expect  to  be.     Th  !      I  know  about         subject.' 

'  You  ant  cross,  I  suppose,  Peggotty,  are  you  ?  '  said  I,  after  sitting  quiet  for  a 
minute. 

I  really  thought  she  was,  she  had  been  so  short  with  me ;  but  I  was  quite 
mistaken  :  for  she  laid  aside  her  work  (which  was  a  stocking  of  her  own),  and  opening 
her  arms  wide,  took  my  curly  head  within  them,  and  gave  it  a  good  squeeze.  I  know 
it  was  a  good  squeeze,  because,  being  very  plump,  whenever  she  made  any  little  exertion 
after  she  was  dressed,  some  of  the  buttons  on  the  back  of  her  gown  flew  off.  And  I 
recollect  two  bursting  to  Ihe  opposite  side  of  the  parlour,  while  she  was  hugging  nie. 

'  Now  let  me  hear  some  more  about  the  Crorkindills,'  said  Peggotty,  who  was 
•lot  quite  right  in  the  name  yet,  '  for  I  an't  heard  half  enough.' 
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I  couldn't  quite  understand  why  Peggotty  looked  so  queer,  or  why  she  was  so 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  crocodiles.  However,  we  returned  to  those  monsters,  with 
fresh  wakefulness  on  :ny  part,  and  we  left  their  eggs  in  the  sand  for  the  sun  to  hatch ; 
and  we  ran  away  from  them,  and  baffled  them  by  constantly  turning,  which  they 
were  unable  to  do  quickly,  on  account  of  their  unwieldy  make  ;  and  we  went  into 
the  water  after  them,  as  natives,  and  put  sharp  pieces  of  timber  down  their  throats  ; 
and  in  short  we  ran  the  whole  crocodile  gauntlet.  /  did,  at  least ;  but  I  had  my 
doubts  of  Peggotty,  who  was  thoughtfully  stickmg  her  needle  into  various  parts  of 
her  face  and  arms  all  the  time. 

We  had  exhausted  the  crocodiles,  and  begun  with  the  alligators,  when  the 
garden-bell  rang.  We  went  out  to  the  door ;  and  there  was  my  mother,  looking 
unusually  pretty,  I  thought,  and  with  her  a  gentleman  with  beautiful  black  hair 
and  whiskers,  who  had  walked  home  with  us  from  church  last  Sunday. 

As  my  mother  stooped  down  on  the  threshold  to  take  me  in  her  arms  and  kiss  me, 
the  gentleman  said  I  was  a  more  highly  privileged  little  fellow  than  a  monarch — or 
something  like  that ;  for  my  later  understanding  comes,  I  am  sensible,  to  my  aid  here. 

'  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  I  asked  him,  over  her  shoulder. 

He  patted  me  on  the  head  ;  but  somehow,  I  didn't  like  him  or  his  deep  voice, 
and  I  was  jealous  that  his  hand  should  touch  my  mother's  in  touching  me — which 
it  did.     I  put  it  away  as  well  as  I  could. 

'  Oh,  Davy  !  '  remonstrated  my  mother. 

'  Dear  boy  ! '  -aid  the  gentleman.     '  I  cannot  wonder  at  his  devotion  !  ' 

I  never  saw  ;  ^ch  a  beautiful  colour  on  my  mother's  face  before.  She  gently  chid 
nie  for  being  rude  ;  and,  keeping  me  close  to  her  shawl,  turned  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  so  much  trouble  as  to  bring  her  home.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
as  she  spoke,  and,  as  he  met  it  with  his  own,  she  glanced,  I  thought,  at  me. 

'  Let  us  say  "  good  night,"  my  fine  boy,'  said  the  gentleman,  when  he  had 
bent  hif  head — /  saw  him  ! — over  my  mother's  little  glove. 

'  Good  night !  '  said  I. 

'  Come  !  Let  us  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ! '  said  the  gentleman,  laughing. 
'  Shake  hands  ! ' 

My  right  hand  was  in  my  mother's  left,  so  I  gave  him  the  other. 

'  Why,  that  s  the  wrong  hand,  Davy  ! '  laughed  the  gentleman. 

My  mother  drew  my  right  hand  forward,  but  I  was  resolved,  for  my  former 
reason,  not  to  give  it  him,  and  I  did  not.  I  gave  him  the  other,  and  he  shook  it 
heartily,  and  said  I  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  went  away. 

At  this  minute  I  see  him  turn  round  in  the  garden,  and  give  us  a  last  look  with 
his  ill-omened  black  eyes,  before  the  door  was  shut. 

Peggotty,  who  had  not  said  a  word  or  moved  a  finjfer,  secured  the  fastenings 
instantly,  and  we  all  went  into  the  parlour.  My  mother,  contrary  to  her  usual 
habit,  instead  of  coming  to  the  elbow-chair,  by  the  fire,  remained  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  sat  singing  to  herself. 

— '  Hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening,  ma'am,'  said  Peggotty,  standing  as 
stiff  as  a  barrel  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  a  candlestick  in  her  hand. 

'  Much  obliged  to  you,  Peggotty,'  returned  my  mother  in  a  cheerful  voice,  '  I 
have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening.' 

'  A  stranger  or  so  makes  an  agreeable  change,'  suggested  Peggotty. 

'  A  very  agreeable  change,  indeed,'  returned  my  mother. 
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Peggotty  continuing  to  stand  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  my  motlicr 
restmiing  her  singing,  I  fell  asleep,  though  I  was  not  so  sound  asleep  but  that  I  could  hear 
voices,  without  hearing  what  they  said.  When  I  half  awoke  from  this  uncomfortable 
doze,  I  found  Peggotty  and  my  mother  both  in  tears,  and  both  talking. 

'  Not  such  a  one  as  this,  Mr.  Coppertield  wouldn't  have  liked,'  said  Peggotty. 
'  That  I  say,  and  that  I  swear  ! ' 

'  Good  Heavens  ! '  cri  ^d  my  mother,  '  you  'U  drive  mc  mad  !  Was  ever  any 
poor  girl  so  ill-used  by  her  servants  ns  I  am  !  Why  do  I  do  myself  the  injustice  of 
calling  myself  a  girl  ?     Have  I  never  been  married,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  God  knows  you  have,  ma'am,'  returned  Peggotty. 

'  Then,  how  can  you  dare,'  said  my  mother — •*  you  know  I  don't  mean  how  can 
you  dare,  Peggotty,  but  how  can  you  have  the  heart — to  make  me  so  uncomfortable 
and  say  such  bitter  things  to  me,  when  you  are  well  aware  that  I  haven't,  out  of 
this  place,  a  single  friend  to  turn  to  ?  ' 

'  The  more  "s  the  reason,'  returned  Peggotty,  '  for  suyini,'  that  it  wont  do.  No! 
That  it  wont  do.  No  !  No  price  could  make  it  do.  No  !  ' — I  thought  Peggotty 
would  have  thrown  the  candlestick  away,  she  was  so  emphatic  with  it. 

■  How  can  you  be  so  aggravating,'  said  my  mother,  shedding  more  tears  than 
before,  '  as  to  talk  in  such  an  unjust  manner  ?  How  can  you  go  on  as  if  it  was  all 
settled  and  arranged,  Peggotty,  when  I  tell  you  over  and  over  again,  you  cniel  thing, 
that  beyond  the  commonest  civilities  nothing  has  passed  ?  You  talk  of  admiration. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  people  are  so  silly  as  to  indulge  the  sentiment,  is  it  my  fault  ? 
What  am  I  to  do,  I  ask  you  ?  Would  you  wish  me  to  shave  my  head  and  black  my 
face,  or  disfigure  myself  with  a  burn,  or  a  scald,  or  something  of  tjiat  sort  ?  I  dare  say 
you  would,  Peggotty.     I  dare  say  you  "d  quite  enjoy  it.' 

Peggotty  seemed  to  take  this  aspersion  very  much  to  heart,  I  thought. 

'  And  my  dear  boy,'  cried  my  mother,  coming  to  the  elbow-chair  in  which  I  was, 
and  caressing  mc,  '  my  own  little  Davy  !  Is  it  to  be  hinted  to  me  that  I  am  wanting 
in  affection  for  my  precious  treasure,  the  dearest  little  fellow  that  ever  was  '! ' 

'  Nobody  never  went  and  hinted  no  such  a  thing,'  said  Peggotty. 

'  You  did,  Peggotty  !  '  returned  my  mother.  '  You  know  you  did.  What  else 
was  it  possible  to  infer  from  what  you  said,  you  unkind  creature,  when  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  on  his  account  only  last  quarter  I  wouldn't  buy  myself  a  new 
parasol,  though  that  old  green  one  is  frayed  the  whole  way  up,  and  the  fringe  is 
perfectly  mangy  ?  You  know  it  is,  Peggotty  ;  you  cant  deny  it.'  Then,  turning 
affectionately  to  me,  with  her  cheek  against  mine,  '  Am  I  a  naughty  mamma  to  you, 
Davy  ?  Am  I  a  nasty,  cruel,  selfish,  bad  mamma  ?  Say  I  am,  my  child ;  say 
"  yes,"  dear  boy,  and  Peggotty  will  love  you ;  and  Peggotly's  love  is  a  deal  better 
than  mine,  Davy.    /  don't  love  you  at  all,  do  I  ?  ' 

At  this,  we  all  fell  a  crying  together.  I  think  I  was  the  loudest  of  the  party, 
but  I  am  sure  we  were  all  sincere  about  it.  I  was  quite  heart-broken  myself,  and  am 
afraid  that  in  the  first  transports  of  wounded  tenderness  I  called  Peggotty  a  '  beast.' 
That  honest  creature  was  in  deep  affliction,  I  remember,  and  must  have  become 
quite  buttonless  on  the  occasion  ;  for  a  little  volley  of  those  explosives  went  off, 
when,  after  having  made  it  up  with  my  mother,  she  kneeled  down  by  the  elbow- 
chair,  and  made  it  up  with  me. 

We  went  to  bed  greatly  dejected.  My  sobs  kept  waking  me,  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
when  one  very  strong  sob  quite  hoisted  me  up  in  bed,  I  found  my  mother  sitting  on 
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the  coverlet,  and  leaning  over  me.     I  fell  asleep  in  her  anns,  after  that,  and  a'.tpt 
soundly. 

WhethT  it  was  the  following  Sunday  when  I  saw  the  gentleman  again,  or  whether 
there  was  any  greater  lapse  of  time  before  he  reappeared,  I  cannot  recall.  I  don't 
profess  to  be  clear  about  dates.  But  there  he  was,  in  church,  and  he  walked  home  with 
us  afterwards.  He  came  in,  too,  to  look  at  a  famous  geranium  we  had,  in  the  parlour 
window.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  Jiat  he  took  much  notice  of  it,  but  before  he  went 
he  asked  my  mother  to  give  him  a  bit  of  the  blossom.  She  begged  hun  to  choose 
it  for  himself,  but  he  refused  to  do  that — I  could  not  understand  why — so  she  plucked 
it  for  him,  and  gave  it  into  his  hand.  He  said  he  would  never,  never  part  with  it  any 
more  ;  and  I  thought  he  must  be  quite  a  fool  not  to  know  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Peggotty  began  to  be  less  with  us,  of  an  evening,  than  she  had  always  been. 
My  mother  deferred  to  her  very  much — more  than  usual,  it  occurred  to  me — and  we 
were  all  three  excellent  friends ;  still  we  were  different  from  what  we  used  to  be, 
and  were  not  so  comfortable  among  ourselves.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  Peggotty 
perhaps  objected  to  my  mother's  wearing  all  the  pretty  dresses  she  had  in  her 
drawers,  or  to  her  going  so  often  to  visit  at  that  neighbour's ;  but  I  couldn't,  '■"  Tiy 
satisfaction,  make  out  how  it  was. 

Gradually,  I  became  used  to  seeing  the  gentleman  with  the  black  whiskers. 
I  liked  him  no  better  than  at  first,  and  had  the  same  uneasy  jealousy  of  him ;  but 
if  I  had  any  reason  for  it  beyond  a  child's  instinctive  dislike,  and  a  general  idea  that 
Peggotty  and  I  could  make  much  of  my  mother  without  any  help,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  reason  that  I  might  have  found  if  I  had  been  older.  No  such  thing 
ciime  into  my  mind,  or  near  it.  I  could  observe,  in  little  pieces,  as  it  were ;  but  as 
to  making  a  net  of  a  number  of  these  pieces,  and  catching  anybody  in  it,  that  was, 
as  yet,  beyond  me. 

One  autumn  morning  I  was  with  my  mother  in  the  front  garden,  when  Mr. 
Murdstone — I  .knew  him  by  that  name  now — came  by,  on  horseback.  He  reined 
up  his  horse  to  salute  my  mother,  and  said  he  was  going  to  Lowestoft  to  see  some 
friends  who  were  there  with  a  yacht,  and  merrily  proposed  to  take  me  on  the  saddle 
before  him  if  I  would  like  the  ride. 

The  air  was  so  clear  and  pleasant,  and  the  horse  seemed  to  like  the  idea  of  the 
ride  so  much  himself,  as  he  stood  snorting  and  pawing  at  the  garden-gate,  that  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  go.  So  I  was  sent  upstairs  to  Peggotty  to  be  made  spruce  ;  and, 
in  the  'meantime,  M-.  Murdstone  dismounted,  and,  with  his  horse's  bridle  drawn 
over  his  arm,  walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  ov»er  side  of  the  sweetbriar  fence, 
while  my  mother  walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  uner,  to  keep  him  company.  I 
recollect  Peggotty  :;nd  I  peeping  out  at  them  froia  my  little  "-indow ;  I  recollect 
how  closely  they  seemed  to  be  examining  the  sweetbriar  between  them,  as  they  strolled 
along  ;  and  how,  from  being  in  a  perfectly  angelic  temper,  Peggotty  turned  cross  in  a 
momenl,  and  brushed  my  hair  the  wrong  way,  excessively  hard. 

Mr.  Murdstone  and  I  were  soon  off,  and  trotting  along  on  the  green  turf  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  He  held  me  quite  easily  with  one  arm,  and  I  don't  think  I  was 
restless  usually  ;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  sit  in  front  of  him  without 
turning  my  head  sometimes,  and  looking  up  in  his  face.  He  had  that  kind  of 
shallow  black  eye — I  want  a  better  word  to  express  an  eye  that  has  no  depth  in  it 
to  be  looked  into — which,  w  hen  it  is  abstracted,  seems,  from  some  peculiarity  of  light, 
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to  be  disfigured,  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  by  a  cast.  Several  times  when  I  jjlanced  at 
bim,  I  observed  that  appearance  with  a  sort  of  awe,  and  wondered  what  he  was  thinking 
aliout  so  closely.  His  hair  and  whiskers  were  blacker  and  thicker,  looked  at  so  near, 
than  even  I  had  given  them  credit  for  being.  A  squareness  about  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  and  the  dotted  indication  of  the  strong  black  beard  he  shaved  close  ever> 
day,  reminded  me  of  the  wax-work  that  had  travelled  into  our  neiglibourh«>od  some 
half  a  year  before.  This,  his  regular  eyebrows,  and  the  rich  white,  and  black,  and 
brown,  of  his  complexion — confound  his  complexion,  and  bis  memory  !  —made  me 
tiiink  him,  in  spite  of  my  misgivings,  a  very  handsome  man.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
my  poor  dear  mother  thought  him  so  too. 

We  went  to  an  hotel  by  the  sea,  where  two  gentlemen  were  smoking  cigars  in 
a  room  by  themselves.  Each  of  them  was  lying  on  at  least  four  chairs,  and  ha<l 
a  lai^  rough  jacket  on.  In  a  comer  was  a  heap  of  coats  and  boat-cloaks,  and  a 
flag,  all  bundled  up  together. 

They  both  rolled  on  to  their  feet,  in  an  untidy  sort  of  manner,  when  we  came 
in,  and  said,  '  Halloa,  Murdstone  !     We  thought  you  were  dead  ! ' 

'  Not  yet,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

'  And  who  's  this  shaver  ?  '  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  taking  hold  of  me. 

'  That 's  Davy,'  returned  Mr.  Murdstone. 

*  Davy  who  ?  '  said  the  gentleman.     '  Jones  ?  ' 

'  Copperfield,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

'  What !  Bewitching  Mrs.  Copperfield's  incumbrance  ?  '  cried  the  gentleman. 
'  The  pretty  little  widow  V  ' 

'  Quinion,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  '  take  care,  if  you  please.     Somebody  's  sharp.' 

'  Who  is  ?  '  asked  the  gentleman,  laughing. 

I  looked  up,  quickly  ;  being  curious  to  know. 

'  Only  Brooks  of  Sheffield,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  only  Brooks  of  Shefliield  ;  for,  at  first,  I 
really  thought  it  was  I. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  very  comical  in  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Brooks 
of  Sheffield,  for  both  the  gentlemen  laughed  heartily  when  he  was  mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Murdstone  was  a  good  deal  amused  also.  After  some  laughing,  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  called  Quinion  said — ■ 

'  And  what  is  the  opinion  of  Brooks  of  Sheffield,  in  reference  to  the  projected 
business  ?  ' 

'  Why,  I  don't  know  that  Brooks  understands  much  about  it  at  present','  replied 
Mr.  Mijrdstone  ;   '  but  he  is  not  generally  favourable,  I  believe.' 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this,  and  Mr.  Quinion  said  he  would  ring  the  bell 
for  some  sherry  in  which  to  drink  to  Brooks.  This  he  did  ;  and  when  the  wine 
came,  he  made  me  have  a  little,  with  a  biscuit,  and,  before  I  drank  it,  stand  up  and 
say,  '  Confusion  to  Brooks  of  Sheffield  I '  The  toast  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  such  hearty  laughter  that  it  made  me  laugh  too  ;  at  which  they  laughed  the  more. 
In  short,  we  quite  enjoyed  ourselves. 

We  walked  about  on  the  cliff  after  that,  and  sat  on  the  grass,  and  looked  at 
things  through  a  telescope — I  could  make  out  nothing  myself  when  it  was  put  to 
my  eye,  but  I  pretended  I  could — and  then  we  came  back  to  the  hotel  to  an  early 
dinner.  All  the  time  we  were  out,  the  two  gentlemen  smoked  incessantly — which, 
I  thought,  if  I  might  judge  froni  the  smell  of  their  rough  coats,  they  must  have 
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been  doing,  ever  since  the  coat*  had  first  come  hom'^  from  the  tailor's.  I  muat  not 
forget  that  we  went  on  board  the  yacht,  where  they  all  thrae  descended  into  the 
cabin,  and  were  busy  with  some  papers.  I  saw  them  quite  hard  at  woik,  when  I 
looked  down  through  the  open  skylight.  They  left  me,  during  this  time,  with  a 
very  nice  man,  with  a  very  large  head  of  red  hair  and  a  very  small  shiny  hat  upon 
it,  who  had  got  a  cross-barred  shirt  or  waistcoat  on,  with  '  Skylark  '  in  capital  letters 
across  the  chest.  I  thought  it  was  his  name ;  and  that  as  he  lived  on  board  ship 
and  hadn't  a  street-door  to  put  his  name  on,  he  put  it  there  instead ;  but  when  I 
called  him  Mr.  Skylark,  he  said  it  meant  the  vessel. 

I  observed  all  day  that  Mr.  Murdstone  was  graver  and  steadier  than  the  two 
gentlemen.  They  were  very  gay  and  careless.  They  joked  freely  with  one  another, 
but  seldom  with  him.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  more  clever  and  cold  than  they 
were,  and  that  they  regarded  him  with  something  of  my  own  feeling.  I  remarked 
thut,  once  or  twice,  when  Mr.  Quinion  was  talking,  he  looked  at  Mr.  Murdstone 
sideways,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  not  being  displeased ;  and  that  once  when  Mr. 
I'assnidgc  (the  other  gentleman)  was  in  high  spirits,  he  trod  upon  his  foot,  and  gave 
hini  a  secret  caution  with  his  eyes,  to  obser\e  Mr.  Murdstone,  who  was  sitting  stem 
and  silent.  Nor  do  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Murdstone  laughed  at  all  that  day,  exccjit 
at  the  Sheflield  joke — and  that,  by  the  bye,  was  his  own. 

We  went  home  early  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  very  fine  evening,  and  my 
mother  and  he  had  another  stroll  by  the  sweetbri.'»^r,  while  I  was  sent  in  to  get  i:iy 
tea.  When  he  was  gone,  my  mother  asked  me  all  about  the  day  I  had  had,  and  what 
they  had  said  and  done.  I  mentioned  what  they  had  said  about  her,  and  she 
laughed,  and  told  me  they  were  impudent  fellows  who  talked  nonsense — but  I  kiuw 
it  pleased  her.  I  knew  it  quite  as  well  as  I  know  it  now.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  if  she  was  at  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brooks  of  Sheffield,  but  she 
answered  No,  only  she  supposed  he  must  be  a  manufacturer  in  the  knife  and 
fork  way. 

Can  I  say  of  her  face — altered  as  I  have  rrason  to  remember  it,  perished  as  1 
know  it  is — that  it  is  gone,  when  here  it  comes  before  me  at  this  instant,  as  distinct 
as  any  face  that  I  may  choose  to  look  r  in  a  crowded  street  ?  Cp  i  I  say  of  her 
innocent  and  girlish  beauty,  that  it  faded,  and  was  no  more,  wher  its  breath  falls 
on  my  eheek  now,  as  it  fell  that  night  ?  Can  I  say  she  ever  changed,  when  my 
remembrance  brings  her  back  to  life,  thus  only ;  and,  truer  to  its  loving  youth 
than  I  have  been,  or  man  ever  is,  still  holds  fast  what  it  cherished  then  ? 

I  write  of  her  just  as  she  was  when  I  had  gone  to  bed  after  this  talk,  and  she 
came  to  bid  me  good  night.  She  kneeled  down  playfully  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  laying  her  chin  upon  her  hands,  and  laughing,  said — 

'  What  was  it  they  said,  Davy  ?    Tell  me  again.     I  can't  believe  it.' 

'  "  Bewitching "  '  I  began. 

My  mother  put  her  hands  upon  my  lips  to  stop  me. 

'  It  was  never  bewitching,'  she  said,  laughing.  '  It  never  could  have  been  bewitch- 
mg,  Davy.     Now  I  know  it  wasn't  !  ' 

'  Yes  it  was.  "  Bewitching  Mrs.  Copjierfield," '  I  repeated  stoutly.  '  And 
"  pretty.'  ' 

'  No,  no,  it  was  never  pretty.  Not  pretty,'  interposed  my  mother,  laying  her 
fingers  on  my  lips  again. 

'  Yes  it  was.     "  Pretty  little  widow."  ' 
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*  What  foolish,  impudent  creatures ! '  cried  my  mother,  Uuf^hin^  and  covering 
her  face.     '  What  ridiculoui  men  !     An't  they  ?     Davy  dear- ' 

'  Well,  ma.' 

'  Don't  tell  PenRotty  :  ;he  might  be  angry  with  them.  I  am  dreadfully  angry 
with  them  myself ;   but  I  would  rather  Feggolty  didn't  know.' 

I  promised,  of  course  ;  and  we  kissed  one  another  over  aud  over  again,  and  I  soon 
fell  fast  asleep. 

It  s/>em8  to  me,  ot  this  distance  of  time,  as  if  it  were  the  next  day  when  Peggotty 
broached  :he  striking  and  adventurous  proposition  I  am  about  to  mention  ;  but  it 
was  probably  about  two  months  afterwards. 

We  were  sitting  as  before,  one  evening  (when  my  mother  was  out  as  before),  in 
company  with  the  stoekiiip  and  the  yaru-measure,  and  the  bit  of  wax,  and  the  box 
with  Saint  Paul's  on  the  lid,  and  the  crocodile- book,  wb»»n  Peggotty,  after  looking  at 
me  several  times,  and  opening  her  mouth  as  if  she  were  going  to  speak,  without  doing 
it — wh>"li  I  thought  was  merely  gaping,  or  I  should  have  been  rather  alarmed — said 
coaxingly— 

'  Master  Davy,  how  should  you  like  to  go  along  with  me  and  spend  a  fortnight  at 
my  brother's  at  Yarmouth  '!     Wouldn't  that  be  a  treat  ?  ' 

'  Is  your  brother  an  agreeable  man.  Peggotty  ?  '  1  inquired,  provisionally. 

'  Oh,  what  an  agreeable  man  he  is  !  '  cried  Peggotty,  holding  up  her  hands.  '  Then 
there  's  the  sea  ;  and  the  boats  and  ships  ;  and  the  fishermen  ;  and  the  beach  ;  ■•  J 
Am  to  play  with— — ' 

Peggotty  meant  her  nephew  Ham,  mentioned  in  my  first  chapter ;  but  she  spoke 
of  him  as  a  morsel  of  English  Grammar. 

I  was  flushed  by  her  summary  of  delights,  and  replied  that  it  would  indeed  be  a 
treat,  but  what  would  my  mother  say  ? 

'  Why  then  I  '11  as  good  as  bet  a  giiinea,'  said  Peggotty,  intent  upon  my  face, 
'  that  she  '11  let  us  go.  I  '11  ask  her,  if  you  like,  as  soon  as  ever  she  comes  home.  There 
now  !  ' 

'  But  what  's  she  to  do  while  we  are  nway  ?  '  snid  I,  putting  my  small  elbows  on 
the  table  to  argue  the  point.     '  She  can't  live  by  herself.' 

If  Peggotty  were  looking  for  a  hole,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  heel  of  that  stocking, 
it  must  have  been  a  very  little  one  indeed,  and  not  worth  darning. 

'  I  say  1  Peggotty  !       'le  can't  live  by  herself,  you  know  ' 

■  Oh  bless  you  ! '  said  i'eggotty,  looking  at  me  again  at  last.  '  Don'*'  you  know  ? 
She  's  going  to  stay  for  a  fortnight  with  Mrs.  Grayper.  Mrs.  Grayper  's  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  company." 

Oh  I  If  that  was  it,  1  was  quu  j&dy  to  go.  I  waited,  in  the  utmost  impatience, 
until  my  mother  came  home  from  Mrs.  Grayper's  'for  it  was  that  identical  neighbour), 
to  ascertain  if  we  could  get  leave  to  carry  out  this  great  idea.  Without  being  nearly  so 
much  surprised  as  I  expected,  my  mother  entered  into  it  readily  ;  and  it  was  all  arranged 
that  night,  and  my  board  and  lodging  during  the  visit  were  to  be  paid  for. 

The  day  soon  came  for  our  going.  It  was  such  an  early  day  that  it  came  soon, 
even  to  me,  who  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation,  and  half  afraid  that  an  earthquake  or  a 
fiery  mountain,  or  some  other  great  convulsion  of  nature,  might  interpose  to  stop  the 
expedition.  We  were  to  go  in  a  carrier's  cart,  which  deported  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast.  I  would  have  given  any  money  to  have  been  :..iiowed  to  wrap  myself  up 
overnight,  and  sleep  in  my  hat  and  boots. 
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It  touches  me  nearly  now,  although  I  tell  ft  lightly,  to  recollect  how  eager  I  was 
to  leave  my  happy  home  ;  to  think  how  little  I  suspected  wl.  *  I  did  leave  for  ever. 

I  am  glnd  to  recollect  thot  when  the  carrier's  cart  was  at  tue  gate,  and  my  mother 
stood  there  kissing  me,  a  grateful  fondness  for  her  and  for  the  old  place  I  had  never 
turned  my  bnck  upon  before,  made  me  cry.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  mother  cried 
too,  and  that  I  felt  her  heart  beat  against  mine. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  when  the  carrier  began  to  move,  my  mother  ran  out  at 
the  gate,  and  called  to  him  to  stop,  that  she  might  kiss  me  once  more.  I  nm  glad  to 
dwell  upon  the  earnestness  and  love  with  which  she  lifted  up  her  face  to  mine,  and 
did  so. 

As  we  left  her  standing  in  the  road,  Mr.  Murdstone  came  up  to  where  she  was, 
and  seemed  to  expostulate  with  her  for  being  so  moved.  I  was  looking  back  round 
the  awning  of  the  cart,  and  wondered  what  business  it  was  of  his.  Peggotty,  who  was 
also  looking  back  on  the  other  side,  seemed  anything  but  satisfied  ;  as  the  face  she 
brought  back  in  the  cart  denoted. 

I  sat  looking  at  Peggotty  for  some  time,  in  a  reverie  on  this  suppositious  case : 
whether,  if  she  were  employed  to  lose  me  like  the  boy  in  the  fairy  tale,  I  should  be 
able  to  track  my  way  home  again  by  the  buttons  she  would  shed. 
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THK  carrier's  horse  was  the  laziest  horse  in  the  world.  I  should  hope,  and 
shuffled  along,  with  his  head  down,  as  if  he  liked  to  keep  people  waiting 
to  whom  the  packages  were  directed.  I  fancied,  indeed,  that  he  some- 
times chuckled  audibly  over  this  reflection,  but  the  carrier  said  he  was 
only  troubled  with  a  cough. 

The  carrier  had  a  way  of  keeping  his  head  down,  like  his  horse,  and  of  drooping 
sleepily  forward  as  he  drove,  with  one  of  his  arms  on  each  of  his  knees.  I  say  '  drove,' 
but  it  struck  me  that  the  cart  would  have  gone  to  Yarmouth  quite  as  well  without 
him,  for  the  horse  did  all  that ;  and  as  to  conversation,  he  had  no  idea  of  it  but  whistling. 

Peggotty  had  a  basket  of  refreshments  on  her  knee,  which  would  have  lasted  us 
out  handsomely,  if  we  had  been  going  to  London  by  the  same  conveyance.  We  ate  a 
good  deal,  and  slept  a  good  deal.  Peggotty  always  went  to  sleep  with  her  chin  upon 
the  handle  of  the  basket,  her  hold  of  which  never  relaxed ;  and  I  could  not  have 
believed  unless  I  had  heard  her  do  it,  that  one  defenceless  woman  could  have  snored 
so  much. 

We  made  so  many  deviations  up  and  down  lanes,  and  were  such  a  long  time 
delivering  a  bedstead  at  a  public-house,  and  calling  at  other  places,  that  I  was  quite 
tired,  and  very  glad,  when  v  .  •  Yarmouth.  It  looked  rather  spongy  and  soppy, 
I  thought,  as  I  carried  my  ey;  r  ?  great  dull  waste  that  lay  across  the  river ;  and 
I  could  not  help  wondering,  it  orld  were  really  as  round  as  my  geography-book 

said,  how  any  part  of  it  came  to  be  so  flat.  But  I  reflected  that  Yarmouth  might  be 
situated  at  one  of  the  poles  ;   which  would  .iccount  for  it. 

As  we  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  saw  the  whole  adjacent  prospect  lying  a  straigffat 
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low  line  under  the  sky,  I  hinted  to  Peggotty  thftt  a  mound  or  so  might  have  improved  it ; 
and  alio  that  if  the  land  had  been  a  little  more  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  town 
and  the  tide  had  not  been  quite  so  nuich  mixed  up,  like  toast  and  water,  it  would  have 
been  nicer.  But  Feggotty  said,  with  greater  emphasis  than  usual,  that  wc  tuust 
take  things  as  wc  found  them,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  pruud  to  call  herseil  a 
Yarmouth  Bloater. 

When  we  got  into  the  street  (which  was  strange  enough  to  me),  and  smelt  the  ttsh, 
and  pitch,  and  oakum,  and  tar,  and  saw  the  sailors  walking  about,  and  the  carts  jingling 
up  and  down  over  the  stones,  I  felt  that  I  had  done  so  busy  a  place  an  injustice  ;  and 
said  as  much  to  Peggotty,  who  heard  my  expressions  of  delight  with  great  complacency, 
and  told  nie  it  was  well  known  (I  suppose  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
bom  Bloaters)  that  Yarm-  ;*h  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest  place  in  the  universe. 

*  Here  's  my  Am  ! '  screamed  Peggotty,  *  growcd  out  of  knowledge  t ' 

He  was  waiting  for  us,  in  fact,  at  the  public-house ;  and  asked  me  how  I  found 
myself,  like  an  old  acquaintance.  I  Hid  not  feci,  at  first,  that  I  knew  him  as  well  as  he 
kne*  me,  because  he  had  never  cf  ne  to  our  house  since  the  night  I  was  bom,  and 
naturally  he  had  the  advantage  of  me.  But  our  intima.'y  was  much  advanced  by  his 
taking  me  on  his  back  to  carry  me  home.  He  was,  now,  a  huge,  strong  fellow  of  six 
feet  high,  broad  in  proportion,  and  round-shouldered  ;  but  with  a  simpering  boy's  face 
and  curly  light  hair  that  gave  him  quite  a  sheepish  look.  He  was  dressed  in  a  canvas 
jacket,  and  a  pair  of  such  very  stiff  trousers  that  they  would  have  stood  quite  as  well 
alone,  without  any  legs  in  them.  And  you  couldn't  so  properly  have  said  he  wore  a 
hat,  as  that  he  was  covered  in  atop,  like  an  old  building,  with  something  pitchy. 

Ham  carrying  me  on  his  back  and  a  small  box  of  ours  under  his  arm,  and  Peggotty 
carrying  another  small  box  of  ours,  we  turned  down  lanes  bestrewn  with  bits  o.  chips 
and  little  hillocks  of  sand,  and  went  past  gas-works,  rope-walks,  boat-builders'  yards, 
shipwrights'  yards,  ship-breakers'  yards,  caulkers'  yards,  riggers'  lofts,  smiths'  forges, 
and  a  great  litter  of  such  places,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  dull  waste  I  had  already 
seen  at  a  distance  ;  when  Ham  said — 

*  Yon  's  our  house,  Mas'r  Davy  !  ' 

I  looked  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  I  could  stare  over  the  wilderness,  and  away  at 
the  sea,  and  away  at  the  river,  but  no  house  could  /  make  out.  There  was  a  black 
barge,  or  some  other  kind  of  superannuated  boat,  not  far  off,  high  and  dry  on  the 
ground,  with  an  iron  funnel  sticking  out  of  it  for  a  chinuiey  and  smoking  very  cosily  ; 
but  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  a  habitation  that  was  visible  to  me. 

'  That 's  not  it  ?  '  said  I.     '  That  ship-looking  thing  ?  " 

'  That 's  it,  Mas'r  Davy,'  returned  Ham. 

If  it  had  been  Aladdin's  palace,  roc's  egg  and  all,  I  suppose  I  could  not  have  been 
more  charmed  with  the  romantic  idea  of  living  in  it.  There  was  a  delightful  door  cut 
in  the  side,  and  it  was  roofed  in,  and  there  were  little  windows  in  it ;  but  the  wonderful 
charm  of  it  was,  that  it  was  a  real  boat  vrhich  had  no  doubt  been  upon  the  water 
hundreds  of  times,  and  which  had  never  been  intended  to  be  lived  in.  on  dry  land. 
That  was  the  captivation  of  it  to  me.  If  it  had  ever  been  meant  to  be  lived  in,  I  might 
have  thought  it  small,  or  inconvenient,  or  lonely  ;  but  never  having  been  designed  for 
any  such  use,  it  became  a  perfect  abode. 

It  was  beautifully  clean  inside,  and  as  tidy  as  possible.  There  was  a  table,  and  a 
Dutch  clock,  and  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers  there  was  a  tea-tray 
with  a  painting  on  it  of  a  lady  with  a  parasol,  taking  a  walk  with  a  military-looking 
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child  'who  was  trundling  a  hoop.  The  tray  was  kept  from  tumbling  down,  by  a  bible  ; 
and  the  tray,  if  it  had  tumbled  down,  would  have  smashed  a  quantity  of  cups  and 
saucers  and  a  teapot  that  were  grouped  around  the  book.  On  the  walls  there  were  some 
common  coloured  pictures,  framed  and  glazed,  of  scripture  subjects  ;  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  since  in  the  hands  of  pedlars,  without  seeing  the  whole  interior  of  I'eggotty's 
brother's  house  again,  at  one  view.  Abraham  in  red  going  to  sacrifice  Isaac  in  blue, 
and  Daniel  in  yellow  cast  into  a  den  of  green  lions,  were  the  most  prominent  of  these. 
Over  the  little  mantel-shelf,  was  a  picture  of  the  Sarah  Jane  lugger,  built  at  Sunderland, 
with  a  real  little  wooden  stem  stuck  on  to  it  ;  a  work  of  art,  combining  composition 
with  carpentry,  which  I  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  enviable  possessions  that  the 
world  could  afford.  There  were  some  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  the  use  of  which 
1  did  not  divine  then ;  and  some  lockers  and  boxes  and  conveniences  of  that  sort, 
which  served  for  seats  and  eked  out  the  chairs. 

All  this,  I  saw  in  the  first  glance  after  I  crossed  the  threshold — child-like,  according 
to  my  theory — and  then  Peggotty  opened  a  little  door  and  showed  me  my  bedroom. 
It  was  the  completest  and  most  desirable  bedroom  ever  seen — in  the  stern  of  the  vessel ; 
with  a  little  window,  where  the  rudder  used  to  go  through  ;  a  little  looking-glass,  just 
the  right  height  for  me,  nailed  against  the  wall,  and  framed  with  oyster-shells  ;  a  little 
bed,  which  there  was  just  room  enough  to  get  into  ;  and  a  nosegay  of  seaweed  in  a  blue 
mug  on  the  table.  The  walls  were  whitewashed  as  white  as  milk,  and  the  patchwork 
counterpane  made  my  eyes  quite  ache  with  its  brightness.  One  thing  I  particularly 
noticed  in  this  delightful  house,  was  the  smell  of  fish  ;  which  was  so  searching,  that  when 
I  took  out  my  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  my  nose,  I  found  it  smelt  exactly  as  if  it 
had  wrapped  up  a  lobster.  On  my  imparting  this  discovery  in  confidence  to  Peggotty, 
she  informed  me  that  her  brother  dealt  in  lobsters,  crabs,  and  crawfish ;  and  I  after- 
wards found  that  a  heap  of  these  creatures,  in  a  state  of  wonderful  conglomeration  with 
one  another,  and  never  leaving  off  pinching  whatever  they  laid  hold  of,  were  usually 
to  be  found  in  a  little  wooden  outhouse  where  the  pots  and  kettles  were  kept. 

We  were  welcomed  by  a  very  civil  woman  in  a  white  apron,  whom  I  had  seen 
curtseying  at  the  door  when  I  was  on  Ham's  back,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Like- 
wise by  a  most  beautiful  little  girl  (or  I  thought  her  so),  with  a  necklace  of  blue  beads 
on,  who  wouldn't  let  me  kiss  her  when  I  offered  to,  but  ran  away  and  hid  herself. 
By  and  by,  when  we  had  dined  in  a  sumptuous  manner  off  boiled  dabs,  melted  butter, 
and  _  otatoes,  with  a  chop  for  me,  a  hairy  man  with  a  very  good-natured  face  came 
home.  As  he  called  Peggotty  '  Lass,'  and  gave  her  a  hearty  smack  on  the  cheek,  I 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  general  propriety  of  her  conduct,  that  he  was  her  brother  ; 
and  so  he  turned  out — being  presently  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Peggotty,  the  master 
of  the  house. 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  You  '11  find  us  rough,  sir,  but  you  '11 
find  us  ready.' 

I  thanked  him,  and  replied  that  I  was  sure  I  should  be  happy  in  such  a  delightful 
place. 

'  How  's  your  ma,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty.     '  Did  you  leave  her  pretty  jolly  ?  ' 
I  gave  Mr.  Peggotty  to  understand  that  she  was  as  jolly  as  I  cjuld  wish,  and  that 
she  desired  her  compliments — which  was  a  polite  fiction  on  my  part. 

*  I  'm  much  obleeged  to  her,  I  'm  sure,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  Well,  sir,  if  you  can 
make  out  here,  for  a  fortnut,  'long  wi'  her,'  nodding  at  his  sister,  '  and  Ham,  and  little 
Em'ly,  we  shall  be  proud  of  your  s-ompany.' 
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HaviriR  done  the  Vjonours  of  his  house  in  this  hospitahle  manner,  Mr.  PcRgotty 
vrent  out  to  wash  himself  in  a  kettletul  of  hot  water,  remarking  that '  cold  would  never 
get  his  muck  off.'  He  soon  returned,  greatly  improved  in  appearance  ;  but  so  nibicimd. 
that  I  couldn't  help  thinking  his  face  had  this  in  common  with  the  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
crawfish— that  it  went  into  the  hot  water  very  black  and  came  o\it  very  red. 

After  tea,  when  the  door  was  shut  and  all  was  made  siuig  (the  nights  being  cold  and 
misty  now),  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  delicious  retreat  that  the  imagination  of  nuiii 
could  conceive.  To  hear  the  wind  getting  up  out  at  sea,  to  know  that  the  fog  was 
cree|)ing  over  the  desolate  Hat  outside,  and  to  look  at  the  fire  and  think  that  there  was 
no  house  near  but  this  one,  and  this  one  a  boat,  was  like  iiichantment.  Little  Em'ly 
had  overcome  her  shyness,  and  was  sitting  by  n\y  side  upon  the  lowest  and  least  of  the 
lockers,  which  was  just  large  enough  for  us  two,  and  just  fitted  into  the  chimney  corner. 
Mrs.  Peggotty,  with  the  white  apron,  was  knitting  on  the  oppo.site  side  of  the  tire. 
Peggotty  at  her  needlework  was  as  much  at  home  with  Saint  Paul's  and  the  bit  of  wax- 
candle,  as  if  they  had  never  known  any  other  roof.  Ham,  who  had  been  giving  me  my 
first  lesson  in  all-fours,  was  trying  to  recollect  a  scheme  of  telling  fortunes  with  the 
dirty  cards,  and  was  printing  off  fishy  impressions  of  his  thumb  on  all  the  cards  he 
tunied.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  smoking  his  pipe.  I  felt  it  was  a  time  for  conversation  and 
confidence. 

'  Mr.  Peggotty  ! '  says  I. 

'  Sir,'  says  he. 

'  Did  you  give  your  son  the  name  of  Ham,  because  you  lived  in  a  sort  of  ark  '.'  ' 

Mr.  PcK^otty  seemed  to  think  it  a  deep  idea,  but  answered — 

'  No,  sir.     I  never  giv  him  no  name' 

'  Who  gave  him  that  name,  then  ?  '  said  I,  putting  question  number  two  of  the 
catechism  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  Why,  sir,  his  father  giv  it  him,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  I  thought  you  were  his  father  ! ' 

'  My  brother  Joe  was  his  father,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  Dead,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  '  I  hinted,  after  a  respectful  pause. 

'  Drowndead,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Peggotty  was  not  Ham's  father,  and  began  to 
wonder  whether  I  was  mistaken  about  his  relationship  to  anybody  else  there.  I  was  so 
curious  to  know,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  it  out  with  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  Little  Em'ly,'  I  said,  glancing  at  her.  '  She  is  your  daughter,  isn't  she,  Mr. 
Peggotty  '? ' 

'  No,  sir.     My  brother-in-law,  Tom,  was  her  father.' 

I  couldn't  help  it.  '  —Dead,  Mr.  Peggotty  '? '  I  hinted,  after  another  respectful 
silence. 

'  Drowndead,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

i  felt  the  difficulty  of  resuming  the  subject,  but  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it 
yet,  and  must  get  to  the  bottom  somehow.     So  I  said — 

'  Haven't  you  any  children,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  No,  master,'  he  answered,  with  a  short  laugh.     '  I  'm  a  bacheldore.' 

'  A  bachelor  ! '  I  said,  astonished.  '  Why,  who  's  that,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  '  Pointing 
to  the  person  in  the  b        ,  who  was  knitting. 

'  "That 's  Missis  Gummidge,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  Gummidge,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  ' 
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But  at  this  point  Peggotty — I  mean  my  own  peculiar  Peggotty — made  such 
impressive  motions  to  me  not  to  ask  any  more  questions,  that  I  could  only  sit  and 
look  at  all  the  silent  company,  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Then,  in  the  privacy  of 
my  own  little  cabin,  she  informed  me  that  Ham  and  Em'ly  were  an  orphan  nephew 
and  niece,  whom  my  host  had  at  different  times  adopted  in  their  childhood,  when  they 
were  left  destitute  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  the  widow  of  his  partner  in  a  boat, 
who  had  died  very  poor.  He  was  but  a  poor  man  himself,  said  Peggotty,  but  as  good 
as  gold  and  as  true  as  steel — those  were  her  similes.  The  only  subject,  she  informed  me, 
on  which  he  ever  showed  a  violent  temper  or  swore  an  oath,  was  this  generosity  of  his ; 
and  if  it  were  ever  referred  to,  by  any  one  of  them,  he  struck  the  table  a  heavy  blow 
with  his  right  hand  (had  split  it  on  one  such  occasion),  and  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that 
he  would  be  '  Gormed  '  if  he  didn't  cut  and  run  for  good,  if  it  was  ever  mentioned  again. 
It  appeared,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  nobody  had  the  least  idea  of  the  etymology 
of  this  terrible  verb  passive  to  be  gormed  ;  but  that  they  all  regarded  it  as  constituting 
a  most  solemn  imprecation. 

I  was  very  sensible  of  my  entertainer's  goodness,  and  listened  to  the  won  n"s 
going  to  bed  in  another  little  crib  like  mine  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  boat,  and  to  him 
and  Ham  hanging  up  two  hammocks  for  themselves  on  the  hooks  I  had  noticed  in  the 
roof,  in  a  very  luxurious  state  of  mind,  enhanced  by  my  being  sleejjy.  As  slumber 
•.'radually  stole  upon  me,  I  heard  the  wind  howling  out  at  sea  and  coming  on  across 
the  flat  so  fiercely,  that  I  had  a  lazy  apprehension  of  the  great  deep  rising  in  the  night. 
But  I  bethought  myself  that  I  was  in  a  boat,  after  all ;  and  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Peggotty 
was  not  a  bad  person  to  have  on  board  if  anything  did  happen. 

Nothing  happened,  however,  worse  than  morning.  Almost  as  soon  as  it  shone 
upon  the  oyster-shell  frame  of  my  mirror  I  was  out  of  bed,  and  out  with  little  Em'ly, 
picking  up  stones  upon  the  beach. 

'  You  're  quite  a  sailor,  I  suppose  ?  '  I  said  to  Em'ly.  I  don't  know  that  I 
supposed  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  felt  it  an  act  of  gallantry  to  say  something ; 
and  a  shining  sail  close  to  us  made  such  a  pretty  little  image  of  itself,  at  the  moment, 
in  her  bright  eye,  that  it  came  into  my  head  to  say  this. 

'  No,'  replied  Em'ly,  shaking  her  head,  '  I  'm  afraid  of  the  sea.' 
■  Afraid  !  '  I  said,  with  a  becoming  air  of  boldness,  and  looking  very  big  at  the 
mighty  ocean.     '  /  an't !  ' 

'  Ah  !  but  it 's  cruel,'  said  Em'ly.  '  I  have  seen  it  very  cruel  to  some  of  our  men. 
I  have  seen  it  tear  a  boat  as  big  as  our  house  all  to  pieces.' 

'  I  hope  it  wasn't  the  boat  that ' 

'  That  father  was  drownded  in  ?  '  said  Em'ly.  '  No.  Not  that  c.e.  I  never  see 
that  boat.' 

'  Nor  him  ?  '  I  asked  her. 

Little  Em'ly  shook  her  head.     '  Not  to  remember  !  ' 

Here  was  a  coincidence !  I  immediately  went  into  an  explanation  how  I  had 
never  seen  my  own  father  ;  and  how  my  mother  and  I  had  always  lived  by  ourselves  in 
the  happiest  state  imaginable,  and  lived  so  then,  and  always  meant  to  live  so  ;  and  how 
my  father's  grave  was  in  the  churchyard  near  our  house,  and  shaded  by  a  tree,  beneath 
the  boughs  of  which  I  had  walked  and  heard  the  birds  sing  many  a  pleasant  morning. 
But  there  .vere  some  differences  between  Em'ly  ^  orphanhood  and  mine,  it  appeared. 
She  had  lost  her  mother  before  her  father ;  and  where  her  father's  grave  was  no  one 
knew,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
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'  Besides,'  said  Em'ly,  as  she  looked  about  (or  shells  and  pebbles.  '  your  father  was 
a  gentleman  and  your  mother  is  a  lady  ;  and  my  father  was  a  fisherman  and  my 
mother  was  a  fisherman's  daughter,  and  my  uncle  Dan  is  a  fisherman.' 

'  Dan  is  Mr.  PegRotty,  is  he  ?  '  said  I. 

"  Uncle  Dan — yonder,'  answered  Em'ly,  notiding  at  the  boat-house. 

•  Yes.     I  mean  him.     He  must  be  very  good,  I  should  think  '?  ' 

'  Good  ?  '  said  Em'ly.  '  If  I  was  ever  to  be  a  lady,  1  'd  give  him  a  sky-blue  coat 
with  diamond  buttons,  nankeen  trousers,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  a  cocked  hat,  a  large 
gold  watch,  a  silver  pipe,  and  a  box  of  money.' 

I  said  1  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  PegRO»y  well  deserved  these  treasures.  1  must 
acknowledge  that  I  felt  it  difficult  to  picture  him  qtiite  at  his  case  in  the  raiment 
proposed  for  him  by  his  grateful  little  niece,  and  that  I  was  particularly  doubtful  of  the 
policy  of  the  cocked  hat ;   but  I  kept  these  sentiments  to  myself. 

Little  Emly  had  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  sky  in  her  enumeration  of  these 
articles,  as  if  they  were  a  glorious  vision.  We  went  on  again,  picking  up  shells  and 
pebbles. 

'  You  would  like  to  be  a  lady  ?  '  I  said. 

Emily  looked  at  me,  and  laughed  a.;;l  nodded  '  yes.' 

•  I  should  like  it  very  much.  We  would  all  be  gentlefolks  together,  then.  Me. 
and  uncle,  and  Ham,  and  Mrs.  Gununidge.  Wt  wouldn't  mind  then,  when  there  come 
stormy  weather. — Not  for  our  own  sakes.  I  mean.  We  would  for  the  poor  fishermen's, 
to  be  sure,  and  we  'd  help  'em  with  money  when  they  come  to  any  hurt.' 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory,  and  therefore  not  at  all  improbable 
picture.  I  expressed  my  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  little  Em'ly  was 
emboldened  to  say,  shyly — 

'  Don't  you  think  you  are  afraid  of  the  sea,  now  ?  ' 

It  was  quite  enough  to  reassure  me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  had  seen  a  motlerately 
large  wave  come  tumbling  in,  I  should  have  taken  to  my  heels,  with  an  awful  recollec- 
tion of  her  drowned  relations.  However,  1  said  '  No,'  tmd  I  added,  '  You  don't  seem 
to  be,  either,  though  you  say  you  are  '  ;— for  she  was  walking  much  too  near  the  brink 
of  a  sort  of  old  jetty  or  wooden  causeway  we  had  strolled  upon,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
her  falling  over. 

'  I  'm  not  afraid  in  this  way,'  said  little  Em'ly.  '  But  I  wake  when  it  blows,  and 
tremble  to  think  of  uncle  Dan  and  Ham,  and  believe  I  hear  'em  crying  out  for  help. 
That 's  why  I  should  like  so  much  to  be  a  lady.  But  I  'm  not  afraid  in  this  way. 
Not  a  bit.     Look  here  !  ' 

She  started  from  my  side,  and  ran  along  a  jagged  timber  which  protruded  from  the 
place  we  stood  upon,  and  overhung  the  deep  water  at  some  height,  without  the  least 
defence.  The  incident  is  so  impressed  on  my  remembrance,  that  if  I  were  a  draughts- 
man I  could  draw  its  form  here,  I  dare  say,  accurately  as  it  was  that  day,  and  little 
Em'ly  springing  forward  to  her  destruction  (as  it  appeared  to  me),  with  a  look  that  I 
have  never  forgotten,  directed  far  out  to  sea. 

The  light,  bold,  fluttering  little  figure  turned  and  came  back  safe  to  me,  and  I 
soon  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  at  the  cry  I  had  utterjd ;  fruitlessly  in  any  case,  for 
there  was  no  one  near.  BuL  there  have  been  times  since,  in  my  manhood,  many  times 
there  have  been,  when  I  have  thought.  Is  it  possible,  among  the  possibilities  of  hidden 
things,  that  in  the  sudden  rashness  of  the  child  and  her  wild  look  so  far  off,  there  was 
any  merciful  attraction  of  her  into  danger,  any  tempting  her  towards  him  permitted 
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on  the  part  of  her  dead  father,  that  her  life  might  have  a  chance  of  ending  that  day. 
There  has  been  a  time  since  when  I  have  wondered  whether,  if  the  hfe  before  her  could 
have  been  rev<  iled  to  me  at  a  glance,  and  so  revealed  as  that  a  child  could  fully  com- 
prehend it,  and  if  her  preservation  could  have  depended  on  a  motion  of  my  hand,  I 
ought  to  have  held  it  up  to  save  her.  There  has  been  a  time  since — I  do  not  say  it 
lasted  long,  but  it  has  been — when  I  have  asked  myself  the  question,  would  it  have  been 
better  for  little  Em'ly  to  have  had  the  waters  close  above  her  head  that  morning  in 
my  sight  ;   and  when  I  have  answered  Yes,  it  would  have  been. 

This  may  be  premature.  I  have  set  it  down  too  soon,  perhaps.  But  let  it 
stand. 

We  strolled  a  long  way,  and  loaded  ourselves  with  things  that  we  thought  curious, 
and  put  some  stranded  starfish  carefully  back  into  the  water — I  hardly  know  enough 
of  the  race  at  this  moment  to  be  quite  certain  whether  they  had  reason  to  feel  obliged 
to  us  for  doing  so,  or  the  reverse — and  then  made  our  way  home  to  Mr.  Peggotty's 
dwelling.  We  stopped  under  the  lee  of  the  lobster-outhouse  to  exchange  an  innocent 
kiss,  and  went  into  breakfast  glowing  with  health  and  pleasure. 

'  Like  two  young  mavishes,'  Mr.  Peggotty  said.  I  knew  this  meant,  in  our  local 
dialect,  like  two  young  thrushes,  and  received  it  as  a  compliment. 

Of  cmirse  I  was  in  love  with  little  Em'ly.  I  am  sure  I  loved  that  baby  quite 
as  truly,  quite  as  tenderl}-,  with  greater  purity  and  more  disinterestedness,  than  can 
enter  into  the  best  love  of  a  later  time  of  life,  high  and  ennobling  as  it  is.  I  am  sure 
my  fancy  raised  up  something  round  that  blue-eyed  mite  of  a  child,  which  etherealised, 
and  made  a  very  angel  of  her.  If,  any  sunny  forenoon,  she  had  spread  a  little  pair  of 
wings,  and  flown  away  before  my  eyes,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  much 
more  than  I  had  had  reason  to  expect. 

We  used  to  walk  about  that  dim  old  flat  at  Yarmouth  in  a  loving  manner,  hours 
and  hours.  The  days  sported  by  us,  as  if  Time  had  not  grown  up  himself  yet,  but  were 
a  child  too,  and  always  at  play.  I  told  Em'ly  I  adored  her,  and  that  unless  she 
confessed  she  adored  me  I  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  myself  with 
a  sword.     She  said  she  did,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  did. 

As  to  any  sense  of  inequality,  or  youthfulness,  or  other  difficulty  in  our  way,  little 
Em'ly  and  I  had  no  such  trouble,  because  we  had  no  future.  We  made  no  more 
provision  for  growing  cider,  than  we  did  for  growing  younger.  We  were  the  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  Peggotty,  who  used  to  whisper  of  an  evening  when  we  sat 
lovingly,  on  our  little  locker  side  by  side,  '  Lor  !  wasn't  it  beautiful ! '  Mr.  Peggotty 
smiled  at  us  from  behind  his  pipe,  and  Ham  grinned  all  the  evening  and  did  nothing 
else.  They  had  something  of  the  sort  of  pleasure  in  us,  I  suppose,  that  they  might 
have  had  in  a  pretty  toy,  or  a  pocket  model  of  the  Colosseum. 

I  soon  found  out  that  Mrs.  Gummidge  did  not  always  make  herself  so  agreeable 
as  she  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  residence  with 
Mr.  Peggotty.  Mrs.  Gummidge's  was  rather  a  fretful  disposition,  and  she  whimpered 
more  sometimes  than  was  comfortable  foi*  other  parties  in  so  small  an  establishment. 
I  was  very  sorry  for  her ;  but  there  were  moments  when  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable,  I  thought,  if  Mrs.  Gummidge  had  had  a  convenient  apartment  of  her  own  to 
retire  to,  and  bad  stopped  there  until  her  spirits  revived. 

Mr.  Peggotty  went  occasionally  to  a  public-house  called  The  Willing  Mind.  I 
discovered  this,  by  his  being  out  on  the  second  or  third  evening  of  our  visit,  and  by 
Mrs.  Gummidge's  looking  up  at  the  Dutch  clock,  between  eight  and  nine,  and  saying 
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hp  was  there,  and  that,  what  was  more,  she  had  known  in  the  nioniinjj  lie  would 
go  there. 

Mrs.  Gummidge  had  heen  in  a  low  state  all  day,  and  had  burst  into  tears  in  the  fore 
noon,  when  the  fire  smoked.     '  1  am  a  lone  lorn  creetur'."  were  Mrs.  (iunnniii^je's  words, 
when  that  unpleasant  t)ceurrence  tiKik  plaee,  'and  cvcrythink  mn-s  lonlrairy  with  nie.' 
'  ()h,   it'll   s(K)n   leave  off,'   saiil    I'e^'gotty — I   again   mean   our  lV;rgotty — 'and 
besides,  yo\i  know,  it  s  not  more  disagreeable  to  you  than  to  us.' 
'  I  feel  it  more,'  said  .Mrs.  Gummidge. 

Il  was  a  very  eold  day,  with  cutting  blasts  of  wind.  Mrs.  (iununidgcs  peculiar 
comer  of  the  fireside  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  warmest  and  snuggest  in  the  [ilace,  as  her 
chair  was  certainly  the  easiest,  but  it  didn't  suit  her  that  tlay  at  all.  .She  was  con- 
stantly complaining  of  the  eold,  and  of  its  occasioning  u  \isitation  in  her  back  which 
she  called  'the  erec|)s.'  At  last  she  shed  tears  on  that  subject,  and  said  again  that 
she  was  '  a  lone  lorn  creetur'  and  cvcrythink  went  eontrairy  with  her.' 

'  It  is  certainly  very  cold,'  said  Feggotty.     '  Everybody  must  feel  it  so.' 
'  I  feel  it  more  than  other  people,'  said  Mrs.  Gununidge. 

.So  at  dinner ;  when  Mrs.  (Jununidge  was  always  helped  immediately  after  me,  to 
whom  the  preference  was  given  as  a  visitor  of  distinction.  The  fish  was  small  and  bony, 
and  the  potatoes  were  a  little  burnt.  We  all  acknowledged  that  we  felt  this  something 
of  a  disappointment ;  but  Mrs.  Gummidge  said  •<lie  felt  it  more  tlian  we  did,  and  she<i 
tears  again,  and  made  that  former  dcclaratit  n  ,>ith  great  bitterness. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  came  home  about  nine  o'clock,  this  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Gummidge  was  knitting  in  her  comer,  in  a  very  wretched  and  miserable  condition. 
Peggotty  had  been  working  cheerfully.  Ham  had  been  patching  up  a  great  poir  of 
water-boots ;  and  I,  with  little  Em'ly  by  my  side,  had  been  reading  to  them.  Mrs. 
Gummidge  had  never  made  any  other  remark  than  a  forlorn  sigh,  and  had  never  mised 
her  eyes  since  tea. 

'  Well,  mates,'  said  Jlr.  Peggotty,  taking  his  .seat,  '  and  how  are  you  '? ' 
We   all    said   something,  or   looked    something,   to   welcome   him,    c.vcept    Mrs. 
Gununidge,  who  only  shook  her  head  over  her  knitting. 

'  What 's  amiss  ?  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  clap  of  his  hands.  '  I'hcer  up,  old 
mawther ! '     (Mr.  Peggotty  meant  old  girl.) 

Mrs.  Gummidge  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  cheer  up.    She  took  out  an  old  black 
silk  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes  ;  but  instead  of  putting  it  in  her  pocket,  kept  it 
out,  and  wiped  them  again,  and  still  kept  it  out,  ready  for  use. 
'  What 's  amiss,  dame  ?  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  Nothing,'  returned  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  You  've  come  from  The  Willinc  Mind. 
Dan'l  ?  • 

'  Why  yes,  I  've  took  a  short  spell  at  The  Willing  Mind  to-night,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  I  'm  sorry  I  should  drive  you  there,'  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

'  Drive  1  I  don't  want  no  driving,'  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  an  honest  laugh. 
'  I  only  go  too  ready.' 

'  Very  ready,'  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  shaking  her  head,  and  wiping  her  eyes.  '  Yes, 
yes,  very  ready.     I  am  sorry  it  should  be  along  of  me  that  you  're  so  ready.' 

'  Along  o'  you  1  It  an't  along  o'  you  ! '  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  Don't  ye  believe  a 
bit  on  it.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  it  is,'  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  I  know  what  I  am.  I  know  that  I  am 
a  lone  lom  creetur',  and  not  only  that  everythink  goes  eontrairy  with  me,  but  that 
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I  go  contrairy  with  evcr>'body.     Yes,  yes,  I  feel  more  than  other  people  do,  and  I 
show  it  more.     It 's  my  misfortun'.' 

I  really  couldn't  help  thinking,  as  I  sat  taking  in  all  this,  that  the  misfortune 
extended  to  some  other  members  of  that  family  besides  Mrs.  Gummidge.  But  Mr. 
Peggotty  made  no  such  retort,  only  answering  with  another  entreaty  to  Mrs.  Gummidge 
to  cheer  up. 

'  I  an't  what  I  could  wish  myself  to  be,'  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  I  am  far  from  it. 
I  know  what  I  am.  My  troubles  has  made  me  contrairy.  I  feel  my  troubles,  and  they 
make  me  contrairy.  I  wish  I  didn't  feel  'em,  but  I  do.  I  wish  I  could  be  hardened 
to  'em,  but  I  an't.  I  make  the  house  uncomfortable.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  've 
made  your  sister  so  all  day,  and  Master  Davy.'  ^ 

Here  I  was  suddenly  melted,  and  roared  out, '  No,  you  h;vt  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
in  great  mental  distress.  ^ 

'  It 's  far  from  right  that  I  should  do  it,'  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  It  an  t  a  ht 
return.  I  had  better  go  into  the  house  and  die.  I  am  a  lone  lorn  creetur',  and  had 
much  better  not  make  myself  contrairy  here.  If  thinks  must  go  contrairy  with  me,  and 
I  must  go  contrairy  myself,  let  me  go  contrairy  in  my  parish.  Dan'l,  .( 'd  better  go 
into  the  house,  and  die  and  be  a  riddance  ! ' 

Mrs.  Gummidge  retired  with  these  words,  and  betook  herself  to  bed.  When  she 
was  gone,  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  had  not  exhibited  a  trace  of  any  feeling  but  the 
profoundest  sympathy,  looked  round  upon  us,  and  nodding  his  head  with  a  lively 
expression  of  that  sentiment  still  animating  his  face,  said  in  a  whisper— 

'  She  's  been  thinking  of  the  old  'un  ! ' 

I  did  not  quite  understand  what  old  one  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  supposed  to  have 
fixed  her  mind  upon,  until  Peggotty,  on  seeing  me  to  bed,  explained  that  it  was  the  late 
Mr.  Gummidge ;  and  that  her  brother  always  took  that  for  a  received  truth  on  such 
occasions,  and  that  it  always  had  a  moving  effect  upon  him.  Some  time  after  he 
was  in  his  hammock  that  night,  I  heard  him  myself  repeat  to  Ham,  *  Poor  thing ! 
She  's  been  thinking  of  the  old  'un  ! '  And  whenever  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  overcome 
in  a  similar  manner  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  (which  happened  some  few 
times),  he  always  said  the  same  thing  in  extenuation  of  the  circumstance,  and  always 
with  the  tenderest  commiseration. 

So  the  fortnight  slipped  away,  varied  by  nothing  but  the  variation  of  the  tide, 
which  altered  Mr.  Peggotty's  times  of  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  altered  Ham's 
engagements  also.  When  the  latter  was  unemployed,  he  sometimes  walked  with  us  to 
show  us  the  boats  and  ships,  and  once  or  twice  he  took  us  for  a  row.  I  don't  know 
why  one  slight  set  of  impressions  should  be  more  particularly  associated  with  a  place 
than  another,  though  I  believe  this  obtains  with  most  people,  in  reference  especially 
to  the  associations  of  their  childhood.  I  never  hear  the  name,  or  read  the  name,  of 
Yarmouth,  but  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  Sunday  morning  on  the  beach,  the  bells 
ringing  for  church,  little  Em'ly  leaning  on  my  shoulder.  Ham  lazily  dropping  stones 
into  the  water,  and  the  sun,  away  at  sea,  just  breaking  through  the  heavy  mist,  and 
showing  us  the  ships,  like  their  own  shadows. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  going  home.  I  bore  up  against  the  separation  from  Mr. 
Peggotty  and  Mrs.  Gummidge,  but  my  agony  of  mind  at  leaving  little  Em'ly  was 
piercing.  We  went  arm-in-arm  to  the  public-house  where  the  carrier  put  up,  and  I 
promised,  on  the  road,  to  write  to  her.  (I  redeemed  that  promise  afterwards,  in 
characters  larger  than  those  in  which  apartments  are  usually  announced  in  manuscript. 
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as  b«inK  to  let.)     We  were  greatly  overcome  at  parting;   and  if  ever,  in  my  lite,  I 
have  had  a  void  made  in  my  heart,  I  had  one  made  that  day. 

Now.  nil  the  time  I  had  been  on  my  visit,  I  had  been  ungrateful  to  my  home  again, 
and  had  thought  little  or  nothing  about  it.  But  I  was  no  sooner  turned  towards  it, 
than  my  reproachful  young  conscience  seemed  to  point  that  way  with  a  steady  flnger  ; 
and  I  felt,  aP  the  more  for  the  sinking  of  my  spirits,  that  it  was  my  nest,  and  that  my 
mother  was  my  comforter  and  friend. 

This  gained  upon  me  as  we  went  along ;  so  that  the  nearer  we  drew,  and  the 
more  familiar  the  objects  became  that  we  passed,  the  more  excited  I  wi.s  to  get  there, 
and  to  ru.sh  into  her  arms.  But  Peggotty,  instead  of  sharing  in  these  transports,  tried 
to  check  them  (though  very  kindly),  and  looked  confused  and  out  of  sorts. 

Blunderstone  Kookery  would  come,  however,  in  spite  of  her,  when  the  carrier's 
horse  pleased — and  did.  How  well  I  recollect  it,  on  a  cold  grey  afternoon,  with  a  dull 
sky,  threatening  rain  I 

The  door  opened,  and  1  looked,  half  laughing  and  half  crying  in  my  pleasant 
agitation,  for  my  mother.     It  was  not  she,  but  a  strange  servant. 
'  Why,  Peggotty  ! '  I  said,  ruefully,  '  isn't  she  come  home  ?  ' 
*  Yes,  yes.  Master  Davy,'  said  Peggotty.     *  She  's  come  home.     Wait  a  bit.  Master 
Davy,  and  1  '11 — I  'II  tell  you  something.' 

Between  her  agitation,  and  her  natural  awkwardness  in  getting  out  of  the  cart, 
Peggotty  was  milking  a  most  extraordinary  festoon  of  herself,  but  I  feit  too  blank  and 
strange  to  tell  her  so.  When  she  had  got  down,  she  took  nic  by  the  hand  ;  led  me, 
wondering,  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  shut  the  door. 

'  Peggotty  !  '  said  I,  quite  frij^htened.     '  What  's  the  matter  ?  ' 
'  Nothing  's  the  matter,  ble:>s  you,  Master  Davy,  dear  I  '  she  answered,  assuming 
an  air  of  sprightliness. 

'  Something  "s  the  matter,  I  'ni  sure.     Where  's  mamma  ?  ' 
'  Where  's  niaiuma,  Master  Davy  '? '  repeated  Peggotty. 

'  Yes.  Why  hasn't  she  come  out  to  the  gate,  and  what  have  we  come  in  here  (or  ? 
Oh,  Peggotty  ! '     My  eyes  were  full,  and  I  fell  as  if  I  were  going  to  tumble  down. 

'  Bless  the  precious  boy  !  '  cried  Peggotty,  taking  hold  of  me.  *  What  is  it  ? 
Speak,  my  pet ! ' 

'  Not  dead,  too  !     Oh,  she  's  not  dead,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

Peggotty  cried  out  No  !  with  an  astonishing  volume  of  voice ;  and  then  sat 
down,  and  began  to  pant,  and  said  I  had  given  her  a  turn. 

I  gave  her  a  hug  to  take  away  the  turn,  or  to  giv.  her  another  turn  in  the  right 
direction,  and  then  stood  befrre  her,  looking  at  her  in  anxious  inquiry. 

'  You  see,  dear,  I  should  have  told  you  before  now,'  said  Peggotty,  '  but  I  hadn't 
an  opportunity.     I  ought  to  have  made  it,  perhaps,  but  I  couldn't  azackly  ' — that  was 
always  the  substitute  for  exactly,  in  Peggotty's  militia  of  words — '  bring  my  mind  to  it.' 
'  Go  on.  Peggotty,'  said  I,  more  frightened  than  before. 

'  Master  Davy,'  said  Peggotty,  untying  her  bonnet  with  a  shaking  hand,  and 
speaking  in  a  breathless  sort  of  way.     *  What  do  you  think  ?     You  have  got  a  pa  I ' 

I  trembled,  and  turned  white.     Something — I  don't  know  what,  or  how — con- 
nected with  the  grave  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  raising  of  the  dead,  seemed  to  strike 
me  like  an  unwholesome  wind. 
'  .\  new  one,'  ssid  Pcgg'-tty. 
'  A  new  one  ?  '  1  repeated. 
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Peggotty  gave  a  Rasp,  as  if  she  were  swallowing  something  that  was  very  hanl, 
and,  putting  out  her  hand,  said — 

■  Come  and  see  him.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  see  him.' 

— '  And  your  mamma,'  said  Peggotty. 

I  ceased  to  draw  back,  and  we  went  straight  to  the  best  parlour,  where  she  left 
me.  On  one  side  of  the  fire  snt  my  mother  :  on  tlie  other,  Mr.  Murdslone.  My  mother 
dropped  her  work,  and  arose  hurriedly,  but  timidly  I  th()M);lit. 

'  Now,  Clara,  my  dear,"  said  Sir.  Murdstone.  '  Kecollect !  control  yourself, 
always  control  yourself !     Uuvy  boy,  bow  do  you  do  '!  ' 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  After  a  moment  of  suspense,  I  went  and  kissed  my  mother  : 
she  kissed  me,  patted  me  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  sat  down  again  to  her  work. 
I  could  not  look  at  her.  I  could  not  look  at  him,  I  knew  quite  well  that  he  was  Itwking 
at  us  both  ;  and  I  turned  to  the  window  and  hmked  out  there  at  some  shrubs  that  were 
drooping  their  heads  in  the  cold. 

As  soon  as  1  could  creep  away,  I  crept  upstairs.  My  old  dear  bedroom  was  changed, 
and  I  was  to  lie  a  long  way  off.  I  rambled  downstairs  to  find  anything  that  was  like 
itself,  so  altered  it  all  seemed  ;  and  roamed  into  the  yard.  I  very  soou  started  back 
from  there,  for  the  empty  dog-kcnnel  was  filled  up  with  a  great  dog — deep-mouthed 
and  black-haired  like  Him- -and  he  was  very  angry  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  sprang  out 
to  get  at  me. 
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IF  the  room  to  which  my  bed  was  removed  were  a  sentient  thing  that  could  give 
evidence,  I  might  appeal  to  it  at  this  day — who  sleeps  there  now,  I  wonder  !— 
to  bear  witness  for  me  what  a  heavy  heart  1  carried  to  it.  I  went  up  there, 
hearing  the  dog  in  the  yard  bark  after  me  all  the  way  while  I  climbed  the  stairs  ; 
and,  looking  as  blank  and  strange  upon  the  room  as  the  room  looked  upon  me,  sat  down 
with  ray  small  hands  crossed,  and  thought. 

I  thought  of  the  oddest  things.  Of  the  shape  of  the  room,  of  the  cracks  in  the 
ceiling,  of  the  paper  on  the  wall,  of  the  flaws  in  the  window-glass  making  ripples  and 
dimples  on  the  prospect,  of  the  washing-stand  being  rickety  on  its  three  legs,  and  having 
a  discontented  something  about  it,  which  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Gummidge  under  the 
influence  of  the  old  one.  I  was  crying  all  the  time,  but,  except  that  I  was  conscious 
of  being  cold  and  dejected,  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  why  I  cried.  At  last  in  my 
desolation  I  began  to  consider  that  I  was  dreadfully  in  love  with  little  Em'ly,  and 
had  beei»  torn  away  from  her  to  come  here  where  no  one  seemed  to  want  me,  or  to  .lan' 
about  me,  half  as  much  as  she  did.  This  made  such  a  very  miserable  piece  of  busmess 
of  it,  that  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a  comer  of  the  counterpane,  and  cried  myself  to  sleefi. 

I  was  awakened  by  somebody  saying, '  Here  he  is  ! '  and  uncovering  my  hot  he«'l. 
My  mother  and  Peggotty  had  come  to  look  for  me,  and  it  was  one  of  them  who  had 
done  it. 

'  Davy,'  said  my  mother.     '  What  "s  the  matter  ?  ' 
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I  tliou^lit  it  was  very  slraiiKe  that  slu-  should  ask  lue.  n-d  answrrrd,  '  Nothing.' 
I  turned  over  on  mv  face.  I  rcoollcct,  to  hide  my  trcnibluiK  ip.  which  answered  her 
with  jfreater  truth. 

'  Davy,"  sjiid  my  mother.     '  l)av\,  my  ehihl  !  ' 

I  dare  sjiy  no  words  sh.-  «ould  have  utttTe«i  would  have  affected  me  so  much, 
then,  as  h,-r  eallin«  me  her  child.  I  hi.l  my  tears  in  the  hcdclotlus,  and  pressed  her 
from  me  with  my  hand,  whin  she  would  Im-        lised  me  up. 

"This  is  your  doinjr,   IVtrjrotty.  you  erucl   thin>{  !  '  said  my  moth, 
no  douht  at  all  almut  it.     Ilow  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience.   I 
(>rejudicc  my  own  boy  ajrainst  mc,  or  against  anybody  who  is  il.ar  to  me  ? 
you  mean  by  it,  Penifotty  ?  ' 

I'.M.r  IVirirotty  lifted  u|>  lu  i  hands  and  eyes,  and  onlv  answered,  m  .1  >ort  of 
paraphrase  of  the  «race  I  usually  repeated  aft.r  dinner. '•  Lord  forgive  von.  Mrs. 
I'opperlield,  and  for  what  you  have  said  this  minute,  mav  vou  never  be  Irulv  s.-rry  !  • 

•  It  's  cnoujrh  to  distract  me.-  crie  I  ly  mother.  -In  mv  honexnu.on',  too."  when 
my  most  uiveterale  enemy  mij;ht  .clent,  one  woul.l  think,  and  not  envv  me  a  little 
|>eace  of  miiul  and  happiness.  Davy,  you  nau«liiy  bov  !  l»e«Kotlv,'  vou  sava«e 
creature  !  Oh.  <lear  me  !  "  cried  my  mother,  tuniin-  fr.mi  one  of  us  to  tlu  other,  in 
her  pettish,  wilful  manner.  -What  a  troublesome  world  this  is.  when  one  has  the 
most  ri«ht  to  expect  it  to  be  as  afrreeable  as  possible  !  ' 

I  felt  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  I  knew  was  neith(  r  hers  nor  Pc««ottvs.  and  slipped 
to  my  feet  at  tl,,.  bedsi.le.  It  w.,s  Mr.  Murdstones  hand,  and  he  kept  it  on  mv  arm  as 
he  .saiil    - 

^  What  s  this  •.'     tiara,  my  love,  have  you  forKotten  ?  -Firmness,  my  dear  !  ' 

'  I  am  very  sorr\ ,  Kdward.'  said  my  mother.  •  I  meant  to  be  verv  l'.mkI.  but  I  am 
so  uncomfortable." 

I  Indeed  !  '  he  answered.     •  That   s  a  bad  hearin-.  so  .soon.  Clara.' 
^        '  1  say  it  -s  very  hard  I  should  be  made  .so  now.'  returned  mv  mother,  ix.utin"  • 
and  it  IS  -very  hard  -isn't  it  ?  ' 

He  drew  her  to  him.  whispered  in  her  car.  and  kissed  her.  1  knew  as  well,  when 
I  .saw  my  mother's  hea.l  lean  down  upon  his  shouhler,  and  her  arm  t.n.ch  his  neck- 
I  knew  as  well  that  he  could  mould  her  pliant  nature  into  an v  form  he  chose  as  ! 
l-iiow,  now,  that  he  did  it. 

'  Cio  you  below,  my  love.'  said  Mr.  Murdston,  .  •  David  an.l  I  will  come  down 
together  My  friend,'  turning  a  .larkenini,'  fa<-e  on  IVj-pottv.  when  he  had  wat.hed 
my  mother  out,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  nod  and  a  Muile  :  'do  v.m  kim-.s  vour 
mistress  s  name  "/  '  "  • 

'  She  has  been  my  mistress  a  lonj-  time,  sir,'  answered  I'ejrgotty.     '  I  ought  to 

'  That  's  true,'  he  answered.  '  Hut  I  thought  I  heard  vou.  as  I  ,ame  upstairs, 
address  her  by  a  name  that  is  not  hers.  She  has  taken  mine,  vou  know.  Will  vou 
remeiiibcr  that  'i  '  " 

I'ej/Kotty.  with  some  uneasx  <;lanees  at  me,  curtseyed  herself  out  !  the  room 
without  replym,!;:  seein?,  I  suppose,  that  she  was  expected  tu  -o.  ami  ha.i  no  excus,. 
for  reniaminj;.  When  we  two  were  left  alone,  he  shut  the  d.n.r,  ami  sitting  on  a  chair, 
and  holdrng  me  standing  before  him.  looked  stead.lv  n:U,  my  eves.  I  felt  mv  own 
attracted,  no  less  steadily,  to  his.  As  I  recall  -ur  bei  ..  o!:!;----d"th:e^  f-,.-.- f .^  i  h.  •■ 
seem  again  to  hearniy  heart  beat  fast  and  hii    .  " 
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'  David.'  he  said,  making  his  lips  thin,  by  pressing  them  together.  '  if  I  have  an 
obstinate  horse  or  dog  to  deal  with,  what  do  you  think  I  do  ?  ' 
'  I  don't  know.' 

'  I  beat  him.'  .  .,  ... 

I  had  answered  in  a  kind  of  breathless  whisper,  but  I  felt,  m  my  silence,  that  my 

breath  was  shorter  now.  ,. ,  „,  »u  •- »<.ii«™ " . 

•  I  make  him  wince,  and  smart.     I  say  to  myself.      I  '11  conquer  that  fellow     . 

and  if  it  were  to  cost  him  all  the  blood  he  had.  I  should  do  it.    What  .s  that  upon 

your  face  ?  ' 

'  Dirt,'  I  said.  ,      .     ,  ., 

He  knew  it  was  the  mark  of  tears  as  well  as  I.     But  if  he  had  asked  the  question 

twenty  times,  each  time  with  twenty  blows.  I  believe  my  baby  heart  would  have  burst 

before  I  would  have  told  him  so.  ,         . ,       .^, 

'  You  have  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  for  a  little  fellow.'  he  said,  with  a  grave 
smile  that  belonged  to  him. '  and  you  understood  me  very  well.  I  see.  \N  ash  that  face, 
sir,  and  come  down  with  me.'  „j^ 

He  pointed  to  the  washing-stand,  which  I  had  made  out  to  be  like  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
and  motioned  me  with  his  head  to  obey  him  directly.  I  had  little  doubt  then  and  I 
have  less  doubt  now.  that  he  would  have  knocked  me  down  without  the  least  com- 
punction, if  I  had  hesitated.  . 

'  Clara,  my  dear.'  he  said,  when  I  had  done  his  bidding,  and  he  walked  me  into  the 
parlour,  with  his  hand  stUl  on  my  arm ;  '  you  will  not  be  made  uncomfortable  any 
more,  I  hope.     We  shall  soon  improve  our  youthful  humours.' 

God  help  me.  I  might  have  been  improved  for  my  whole  life,  I  might  have  been 
made  another  creature  perhaps,  for  life,  by  a  kind  word  at  that  season.  A  word  of 
encouragement  and  explanation,  of  pity  for  my  childish  ignorance,  of  welcome  home, 
of  reassurance  to  me  that  it  «<m  home,  might  have  made  me  dutiful  to  him  in  my  heart 
henceforth,  instead  of  in  my  hypocritical  outside,  and  might  have  made  me  respect 
instead  of  hate  him.  I  thought  my  mother  was  sorr>'  to  see  me  standing  in  the  room 
so  scared  and  strange,  and  that,  presently,  when  I  stole  to  a  chair,  she  foH^lf J  "J^""'*^ 
her  eyes  more  sorrowfully  still-missing,  perhaps,  some  freedom  m  my  childish  tread 
—but  the  word  was  not  spoken,  and  the  time  for  it  was  gone. 

We  dined  alone,  we  three  together.  He  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  my  mother— 
I  am  afraid  I  liked  him  none  the  better  for  that— and  she  was  very  fond  of  hmi.  1 
gathered  from  what  they  said,  that  an  elder  sister  of  his  was  coming  to  stay  with 
them,  and  that  she  was  expected  that  evening.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  found  out 
then  or  after%vards.  that,  without  being  actively  concerned  in  any  business,  he  had 
some  share  in,  or  some  annual  charge  upon  the  profits  of,  a  wine-merchant  s  house  in 
London,  wi.h  which  his  family  had  been  connected  from  his  great-grandfatner  s  time, 
and  in  which  his  sister  had  a  similar  interest ;    but  I  may  mention  it  in  this  place, 

whether  or  no.  ...» 

After  dinner,  when  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  I  was  meditating  an  escape  to 
Peggotty  without  having  the  hardihood  to  slip  away,  lest  it  should  offend  the  master 
of  the  house,  a  coach  drove  up  to  the  garden-gate,  and  he  went  out  to  receive  the 
visitor.  My  mother  followed  him.  I  was  timidly  following  her,  when  she  turned  round 
at  the  parlour-door,  in  the  dusk,  and  taking  me  in  her  embrace  as  she  had  been  used 
to  do.  whispered  me  to  love  my  new  father  and  be  obedient  to  lu.n.  She  did  this 
hurriedly  and  secretlv,  as  if  it  were  wrong,  but  tenderly ;   and.  putting  out  her  hand 
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behind  her,  held  mine  in  it,  until  we  came  near  to  where  he  was  standing;  in  the  garden, 
where  she  let  mine  go,  and  drew  hers  through  his  arm. 

It  was  Miss  Murdstone  who  was  arrived,  and  a  gloomy-looking  lady  she  was, 
dark,  like  her  brother,  whom  she  greatly  resembled  in  face  and  voice  ;  and  with  very 
heavy  eyebrows,  nearly  meeting  over  her  large  nose,  as  if,  being  disabled  by  the  wrongs 
of  her  sex  from  wearing  whiskers,  she  had  carried  them  to  that  account.  She  brought 
with  her  two  uncompromising  hard  black  boxes,  with  her  initials  on  the  lids  in  hard 
brass  nails.  When  she  paid  the  coachman  she  took  her  money  out  of  a  hard  steel 
purse,  and  she  kept  the  purse  in  a  very  jail  of  a  bag  which  hung  upon  her  arm  by  a 
heavy  chain,  and  shut  up  like  a  bite.  I  had  never,  at  that  time,  seen  such  a  metallic 
lady  altogether  as  Miss  Murdstone  was. 

She  was  brought  into  the  parlour  with  many  tokens  of  welcome,  and  there  formally 
recognised  my  mother  as  a  new  and  near  relation.  Then  she  looked  at  me  and 
said — 

'  Is  that  your  boy,  sister-in-law  ?  ' 

My  mother  acknowledged  me. 

'  Generally  speaking,'  said  Miss  Murdstone,  '  I  don't  like  boys.  How  d've  do 
boy  ? '  ■  • 

Under  these  encouraging  circumstances,  I  replied  that  1  was  very  well,  and  that 
I  hoped  she  was  the  same  ;  with  such  an  indifferent  grace,  that  Miss  Murdstone  disposed 
of  me  in  two  words — 

'  Wants  manner  !  ' 

Having  uttered  which  with  great  distinctness,  she  begged  the  favour  of  being 
shown  to  her  room,  which  became  to  me  from  that  time  forth  a  place  of  awe  and  dread, 
wherein  the  two  black  boxes  were  never  seen  open  or  known  to  be  left  unlocked,  and 
where  (for  I  peeped  in  once  or  twice  when  she  was  out)  numerous  little  steel  fetters 
and  rivets,  with  which  Miss  Murdstone  embellished  herself  when  she  was  dressed, 
generally  hung  upon  the  looking-glass  in  formidable  array. 

As  well  as  I  could  make  out.  she  had  come  for  good,  and  had  no  intention  of  ever 
going  again.  She  began  to  '  help  '  my  mother  next  morning,  and  was  in  and  out  of 
the  store-closet  all  day,  putting  things  to  rights,  and  making  havoc  in  all  the  old 
arrangements.  Almost  the  first  remarkable  tiling  I  observed  in  Miss  Murdstone  was. 
her  being  constantly  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  the  servants  had  a  man  secreted 
somewhere  on  the  premises.  Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  she  dived  into  the 
coal-cellar  at  the  most  untimely  hours,  and  scarcely  ever  opened  the  door  of  a  dark 
cupboard  without  clapping  it  to  again,  in  the  belief  that  she  had  got  him. 

Though  there  was  nothing  very  airy  about  Miss  Murdstone,  she  was  a  perfect 
Lark  m  point  of  getting  up.  She  was  up  (and,  as  I  believe  to  this  hour,  lookin-r  for 
that  man)  before  anybody  in  the  house  was  stirring.  Peggotty  gave  it  as  her  ophiion 
that  she  even  slept  with  one  eye  open  ;  but  I  could  not  concur  in  this  idea  ;  for  I  tried 
It  myself  after  hearing  the  suggestion  thrown  out,  and  found  it  couldn't  be  done. 

On  the  very  first  morning  after  her  arrival  she  was  up  and  ringing  her  bell  at  cock- 
crow. When  my  mother  came  down  to  breakfast  and  was  going  to  make  the  tea 
Miss  Murdstone  gave  her  a  kind  of  peck  on  the  cheek,  which  was  her  nearest  approach 
to  a  kiss,  and  said — 

'  Now,  Clara,  my  dear,  I  am  come  here,  you  know,  to  relieve  you  of  all  the  trouble 
I  can.     ^ou  re  much  too  pretty  and  thoughtless  '—my  mother  blushed  but  laughed 
and  seemed  not  to  dislike  this  character-'  to  have  any  duties  imposed  upon  you  that 
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can  be  undertaken  by  me.     If  you  '11  be  so  good  as  give  me  your  keys,  my  dear,  I  '11 
attend  to  all  this  sort  of  thing  in  future.' 

From  that  time,  Miss  Murdstone  kept  the  keys  in  her  ovm  little  jail  all  day,  and 
under  her  pillow  all  night,  and  my  mother  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  I  had. 

My  mother  did  not  suffer  her  authority  to  pass  from  her  without  a  shadow  of 
protest.  One  night  when  Miss  Murdstone  had  been  developing  certain  household 
plans  to  her  brother,  of  which  he  signified  his  approbation,  my  mother  suddenly  began 
to  crv,  and  said  she  thought  she  might  have  been  consulted. 

'  Clara  ! '  said  Mr.  Murdstone  sternly.    '  Clara  !     I  wonder  at  you.' 

'  Oh,  it 's  very  well  to  say  you  wonder,  Edward  ! '  cried  my  mother, 
very  well  for  you  to  talk  about  firmness,  but  you  wouldn't  like  it  yourself.' 

Firmness,  I  may  observ  e,  was  the  grand  quality  on  which  both  Mr. 
Murdstone  took  their  stand.  However  I  might  have  expressed  my  comprehension 
of  it  at  that  liiue,  if  I  had  been  called  ujx)!!,  I  nevertheless  did  clearly  comprehend 
in  my  own  way,  that  it  was  another  name  for  tyranny  ;  and  for  a  certiin  gloomy, 
arrogant,  devil's  humour,  that  was  in  thcin  both.  The  creed,  as  I  should  state  it  now, 
was 'this.  Mr.  Murdstone  was  firm  ;  nobody  in  his  \\orld  was  to  be  so  firm  as  Mr. 
Murdstone  ;  nobody  else  in  his  world  was  to  be  firm  at  all,  for  everybody  was  to  be 
bent  to  his  fimuicss.  Miss  Murdstone  was  an  exception.  She  might  be  firm,  but  only 
by  relationship,  and  in  an  inferior  and  tr-butary  degree.  My  mother  was  another 
exception.  She  might  be  finn,  and  must  be  ;  but  only  in  bearing  their  firmness,  and 
firmly  believing  there  was  no  other  firmness  upon  earth. 

'  It 's  very  hard,'  said  my  mother,  '  that  in  my  own  house ' 

'  My  own  house  '! '  repeated  Mr.  Murdstone.     '  Clara  !  ' 

'  Our  own  house,  I  mean,'  faltered  my  mother,  evidently  frightened—'  I  hope 
you  must  know  what  I  mean,  Edward— it  's  very  hard  that  in  ijour  own  house  I  may 
not  have  a  word  to  say  about  domestic  matters.  I  am  sure  I  managed  very  well 
before  we  were  married.  There  's  evidence,'  said  my  mother  sobbing  ;  '  ask  Peggotty 
if  I  didn't  do  \  cry  well  when  I  wasnt  interfered  with  !  ' 

'  Edwanl,'  said  Miss  Murdstone,  '  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.     I  go  to-morrow.' 

'  Jane  Murdstone,'  said  her  brother,  '  be  silent  !  How  dare  you  to  insinuate 
that  you  dout  know  my  character  better  than  your  words  imply  ?  ' 

'I  am  sure,'  n' ,'  jioor  mother  went  on  at  a  grievous  disadvantage,  and  with  many 
tears,  '  I  don't  want  anybody  to  go.  I  should  be  very  miserable  and  unhappy  if 
anybody  was  to  go.  I  don't  ask  much.  I  am  not  unreasonable.  I  only  want  to  be 
consult  id  sometimes.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  anybody  who  assists  me,  and  I 
only  >■  ■\nt  to  be  consulted  as  a  mere  form,  sometimes.  I  thought  you  were  pleased, 
once,  with  my  being  a  little  inexperienced  and  girlish,  Edward— I  am  sure  you  said 
so — but  you  seem  to  hate  ine  for  it  now,  you  are  so  severe.' 

'  Edward,'  said  Miss  Murdstone,  again,  '  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.     I  go  to- 


Murdstone.     '  Will  vou  be  silent  ?     How  dare 


morrow. 

'  Jane  Murdstone,"  thundered  Mi . 

you  '! ' 

Miss  Murdstone  nuule  a  jail-delivery  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  held  it 

before  liiT  eyes. 

'  Clara.'  he  continued,  looking  at  my  mother,  '  you  surprise  me  !  Vou  astound 
nic  !  Yes,  I  had  a  salisluction  in  the  thought  of  marrying  sn  inexperienced  and  artless 
i)erson,  and  forming  her  character,  and  infusing  into  it  some  amount  of  that  firmness 
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and  decision  of  which  it  stood  in  need.     But  when  Jane  Murdstone  is  kind  enough  to 

come  to  my  assistance  in  this  endeavour,  and  to  assume,  for  my  sake,  a  condition 

something  like  a  housekeeper's,  and  when  she  meets  with  a  base  return ' 

'  Oh,  pray,  pray,  Edward,'  cried  my  mother,  '  don't  accuse  me  of  being  ungrateful. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  ungrateful.     No  one  ever  said  1  was  before.     I  have  many  faults, 

but  not  that.     Oh,  don't,  my  dear  !  ' 

When  Jane  Murdstone  meets,  I  say,*  he  went  on,  after  waiting  until  my  mother 

was  silent,  '  with  a  base  return,  that  feeling  of  mine  is  chilled  and  altered.' 

'  Don't,  my  love,  say  that  !  '  implored  my  mother  very  piteously.     '  Oh,  don't, 

Edward  !     I  can't  bear  to  hear  it.     Whatever  I  am,  I  am  affectionate.     I  know  I  am 

affectionate.     I  wouldn't  say  it,  if  I  wasn't  certain  that  1  am.     Ask  Peggotty.     I  am 

sure  she  '11  tell  you  I  'm  affectionate.' 

'  Tliere  is  no  extent  of  mere  weakness,  Clara,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone  in  reply,  '  that 

can  have  the  Icnst  weight  with  me.     You  lose  breath.' 

'Pray  let  us  be  friends,'  said  iny  mother,  'I  couldn't  live   under  coldness  or 

unkindness.     I  am  so  sorry.     I  have  a  great  many  defects,  I  know,  and  it  s  very  good 

of  you.  Edward,  with  your  strength  of  mind,  to  endeavour  to  correct  them  for  me. 

Jane,  I  don't  object  to  anything.     I  should  be  quite  broken-hearted  if  you  thought 

of  leaving '     My  mother  was  too  much  overcome  to  go  on. 

'  Jane  Murdstone,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone  to  his  sister,  '  any  harsh  words  between  us 
are,  I  hope,  uncommon.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  so  unusual  an  occurrence  has  taken 
place  to-night.  I  was  betrayed  into  it  by  another.  Nor  is  it  your  fault.  You  were 
betrayed  into  it  by  another.  Let  us  both  try  to  forget  it.  And  as  this,'  he  a<lded, 
after  these  magnanimous  words,  '  is  not  a  fit  scene  for  the  boy— David,  go  to  bed  !  ' 

I  could  hardly  find  the  door,  through  the  tears  that  stood  in  my  eyes.  I  was 
so  sorry  for  my  mother's  distress  ;  but  I  groped  my  way  out,  and  groped  my  way  up 
to  my  room  in  the  dark,  without  even  having  the  heart  to  say  gooii  night  to  Peggotty, 
or  to  get  a  candle  from  her.  When  her  coming  up  to  look  for  me,  an  hour  or  so 
afterwards,  awoke  me,  she  said  that  my  mother  had  gone  to  bed  poorly,  and  that 
Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  were  sitting  alone. 

Going  down  next  morning  rather  earlier  than  usual,  1  paused  outside  the  parlour- 
door,  on  hearing  my  mother's  voice.  She  was  very  earnestly  and  humbly  entreating 
Miss  Murdstone's  pardon,  which  that  lady  granted",  and  a  perfect  reconciliation  took 
place.  I  never  knew  my  mother  afterwards  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  matter,  without 
first  appealing  to  Miss  Murdstone,  or  without  having  first  ascertained  by  some  sure 
means,  what  Miss  Murdstone's  opinion  was  ;  and  1  never  saw  Miss  Murdstone,  when  out 
of  temper  (she  was  infirm  that  way),  move  her  hand  towards  her  bag  as  if  she  were 
gomg  to  take  out  the  keys  and  offer  to  resign  them  to  my  mother,  without  seeing  that 
my  mother  was  in  a  terrible  fright. 

The  gloomy  taint  that  was  in  the  Murdstone  blood,  darkened  the  Murdstone 
religion,  which  was  austere  and  wrathful.  I  have  thought,  since,  that  its  assuming  that 
character  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  firmness,  which  wouldn't 
allow  him  to  let  anybody  off  from  the  utmost  weight  of  the  severest  penalties  he  couJd 
hnd  any  excuse  for.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  well  remember  the  tremendous  visages  with 
which  we  used  to  go  to  church,  and  the  changed  air  of  the  place.  Again  the  dreaded 
Sunday  comes  round,  and  I  file  into  the  old  pew  first,  like  a  guarded  captive  brought 
to  a  condemned  service.  Again,  Miss  Murdstone,  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  that  looks 
as  if  It  had  been  made  out  of  a  paU,  follows  close  upon  me  ;  then  my  mother  ;  then  her 
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husband.  There  is  no  Peggotty  now.  as  in  the  old  time,  ^''^'^''^''^'l^^ 
Murdstone  nmmbling  the  responses,  and  emphasising  all  the  f  "'^.^^J^.'^^j^^'j;; 
relish.  Again.  I  see  her  dark  eyes  roll  round  the  church  when  '^e  *fy»  J«'^«We 
sinners.'  as  if  she  were  calling  all  the  congregation  names.  Agam.  I  a^h  ^^  ^l"*;?*^ 
of  my  mother,  moving  her  lips  timidly  between  the  two  with  °"«  «' *>-^7  "  "  ^"^^^^ 
each  ear  like  low  thunder.  Again.  I  wonder  with  «  sudden  fear  ^^ether  it  .s  i.kely  hat 
our  good  old  clergyman  can  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  and  M.ss  Murdstone  nght.  and  that  a  the 
angds  in  heaven  can  be  destroying  angels.  Again,  if  I  move  a  finger  or  re\^^-^^'- 
..f  my  face.  Miss  Murdstone  pokes  me  with  her  prayer-book  and  makes  my  s^e  ache 

Yes,  and  again,  as  we  walk  home.  I  note  some  neighbours  looking  at  "^Y J^^" 
and  at  me.  and  whispering.  Again,  as  the  three  go  on  arm-m-arm  and  I  »'"R"  behmd 
alone,  I  follow  son.e  of  those  l<x,ks.  and  wonder  if  my  mother's  step  ^J^^y^^^^' 
light  as  I  have  seen  it.  and  if  the  gaiety  of  her  beauty  be  really  f  ";««*  ^"""^'^^^^''J^ 
Again.  I  wonder  whether  any  of  the  neighbours  call  to  mmd  as  I  do  how  we  u^  to 
walk  home  together,  she  and  I ;   and  I  wonder  stupidly  about  that,  all  the  drears. 

'^"""There  had  been  some  talk  on  occasions  of  n.y  going  to  boarding-school.  Mr.  anu 
Miss  Murdstone  had  originated  it,  and  my  mother  had  of  course  agreed  with  them 
Nothing,  however,  was  concluded  on  the  subject  yet.     In  the  meantime  I  leanit 

lessons  at  home.  li.,  k«  mv. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  those  lessons  !    They  were  presided  over  nominally  by  my 

mother,  but  really  by  Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister,  who  were  *»*«y^  ?'/*«"'■  ""I 
found  them  a  favourable  occasion  for  giving  my  mother  lessons  in  that  miscallea 
firmness,  which  was  the  bane  of  both  our  lives.  I  believe  I  was  kept  at  home  for  that 
purpose.  I  had  been  apt  enough  to  learn,  and  willing  enough,  jvhen  my  mother 
and  I  had  lived  alone  together.  I  can  faintly  remember  learning  the  alphabet  at  her 
knee  To  this  day,  when  I  look  upon  the  fat  black  letters  in  the  pnmer,  the  puzzlmg 
novelty  of  their  shapes,  and  the  easy  good-nature  of  O  and  Q  and  S  seem  to  present 
themselves  again  before  me  as  they  used  to  do.  But  they  recall  no  feeling  of  disgust 
or  reluctance.  On  the  contrary,  I  seemed  to  have  walked  along  a  path  of  flowers  as 
far  as  the  crocodile-book,  and  to  have  been  cheered  by  the  gentleness  of  my  mother  s 
voice  and  manner  all  the  way.  But  these  solemn  lessons  which  succeeded  those,  1 
remember  as  the  death-blow  at  my  peace,  and  a  grievous  daily  drudgery  and  misery. 
They  were  very  long,  verv  numerous,  very  hard-perfectly  unintelligible,  some  of  then., 
to  me-and  I  was  generally  as  much  bewildered  by  them  as  I  believe  my  poor  mother 

was  herself.  •      i     i 

Let  me  remember  how  it  used  to  be.  and  bring  one  mommg  back  again. 
1  come  into  the  second-best  parlour  after  breakfast,  with  my  books,  and  an 
exercise-book,  and  a  slate.  My  mother  is  ready  for  me  at  her  writing-desk,  but  not  half 
so  ready  as  »Ir.  Murdstone  in  his  easy-chair  by  the  window  (though  he  pretends  to  be 
-ading  a  book),  or  as  Miss  Murdstone.  sitting  near  my  mother  stnnging  steel  beads. 
The  very  sight  of  these  two  has  such  an  influence  over  me,  that  I  begin  to  feel  the 
words  I  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  get  into  my  head,  all  sliding  away,  and  going 
I  don't  know  where.     I  wonder  where  they  do  go,  by  the  bye  ? 

I  hand  the  first  book  to  mother.  Perhaps  it  is  a  giammar.  perhaps  a  history  or 
"eogrsphy.  I  take  a  last  drowning  look  at  the  page  as  I  give  it  into  her  hand,  and 
start  off  aloud  at  a  racing  pace  while  I  have  got  it  fresh.  I  trip  over  a  ^«™-  M-"- 
Mu'dstone  looks  up.     I  trip  over  another  word.    Miss  Murdstone  looks  up.     1  redden. 
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tumble  over  half  a  down  words,  and  stop.  I  think  my  mother  would  show  me  the 
book  if  she  dared,  but  she  does  not  dare,  and  she  says  softly— 

'  Oh,  Davy,  Davy  ! ' 

'  Now,  Clara,'  says  Mr.  Murdstone, '  be  firn»  with  the  boy.  Don't  say.  "  Oh,  Davy. 
Davy  I"     That 's  childish.     He  knows  his  lesson,  or  he  docs  not  know  it.' 

'  He  does  not  know  it,'  Miss  Murdstone  interposes  awfully. 

'  I  am  really  afraid  he  does  not,'  says  my  mother. 

'  Then,  you  see,  Clara,'  returns  Miss  Murdstone, '  you  should  just  Rive  him  the  lKx»k 
back,  and  make  him  know  it.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  says  my  mother ;  '  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  my  dear  Jane. 
Now,  Davy,  try  once  more,  and  don't  be  stupid.' 

I  obey  the  first  clause  of  the  injunction  by  trying  f  'ce  more,  but  am  not  so 
successful  with  the  secoiid,  for  I  am  very  stupid.  I  tumble  down  before  I  get  to  the 
old  place,  at  a  point  where  I  was  all  right  before,  and  stop  to  think.  But  I  cant  think 
about  the  lesson.  I  think  of  the  number  of  yards  of  net  in  Miss  Murdstone's  cap,  or  of 
the  price  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  dressinR-gown,  or  any  such  ridiculous  problem  that  1  have 
no  business  with,  and  don't  want  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with.  Mr.  Murdstone 
makes  a  movement  of  impatience  which  I  have  been  expecting  for  a  long  time.  Miss 
Murdstone  does  the  same.  My  mother  glances  submissively  at  them,  shuts  the  book, 
and  lays  it  by  as  an  arrear  to  be  worked  out  when  my  other  tasks  are  done. 

There  is  a  pile  of  these  arrears  very  soon,  and  it  swells  like  a  rolling  snowball. 
The  bigger  it  gets,  the  more  stupid  /  get.  The  case  is  so  hopeless,  and  I  feel  that  I 
i',m  wallowing  in  such  a  bog  of  nonsense,  that  I  give  up  all  idea  of  getting  out,  and 
abandon  myself  to  my  fate.  The  despairing  way  in  which  my  mother  and  I  look  at 
each  other,  as  I  blunder  on,  is  truly  melancholy.  But  the  greatest  effect  in  these 
miserable  lessons  is  when  my  mother  (thinking  nobody  is  observing  her)  tries  to  give 
me  the  cue  by  the  motion  of  her  lips.  At  that  instant,  Mii^s  Murdstone,  who  has  been 
lying  in  wait  for  nothing  else  all  along,  says  in  a  deep  warning  voice— 

'  Clara ! ' 

My  mother  starts,  colours,  and  smiles  faintly.  Mr.  Murdstone  comes  out  of  his 
chair,  takes  the  book,  throws  it  at  me  or  boxes  my  ears  with  it.  and  turns  me  out  of 
the  room  by  the  shoulders. 

Even  when  the  lessons  are  done,  the  worst  is  yet  to  happen,  in  the  shape  of  an 
appalling  sum.  This  is  invented  for  me,  and  delivered  to  me  orally  by  Mr.  Murdstone, 
and  begins,  '  If  I  go  into  a  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  buy  five  thousand  double- 
Gloucester  cheeses  at  fourpence-halfpenny  each,  present  payment ' — at  which  I  see 
Miss  Murdstone  secretly  overjoyed.  I  pore  over  these  cheeses  without  any  result  or 
enlightenment  until  dinner-time,  when,  having  made  a  mulatto  of  myself  by  getting 
the  dirt  of  the  slate  into  the  pores  of  my  skin,  I  have  a  slice  of  bread  to  help  me  out  with 
the  cheeses,  and  am  considered  in  disgrace  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  if  my  unfortunate  studies  generally 
took  this  course.  I  could  have  done  very  well  if  I  had  been  without  the  Murdstones  ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Murdstones  upon  me  was  like  the  fascination  of  two  snakes  on 
a  wretched  young  bird.  Even  when  I  did  get  through  the  morning  with  tolerable 
credit,  there  was  not  mueh  gained  but  dinner  ;  for  Miss  Murdstone  never  could  endure 
to  see  me  untasked,  and  if  I  rashly  made  any  show  of  being  unemployed,  called  her 
brothers  attention  to  me  by  saying,  '  Clara,  my  dear,  there  's  nothing  like  work- 
give  your  boy  an  exercise  ' ;  which  caused  me  to  be  clapped  down  to  some  new  labour 
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there  ana  men.  «s  to  any  recreation  with  other  children  of  my  -Re  I  had  y  y 
of  that ;  for  the  gloomy  theology  of  the  Murdstones  made  all  children  out  to  be  a 
swa.m  of  little  vipers  (though  there  rvas  a  child  once  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Disciples), 
and  held  that  they  contaminated  one  another. 

The  natural  result  of  this  treatment,  continued,  1  suppose,  for  some  six  months  or 
more,  was  to  make  me  sullen,  dull,  and  doRRcd.  1  was  not  made  the  less  so.  by  my  sense 
of  bcinR  daily  more  and  more  shut  out  and  alienated  from  my  mother.  1  believe  I 
should  have  been  almost  stupefied  but  for  one  circumstance. 

It  was  this.      My  father  had  left  a  small  collection  of    books  in  a  little  room 
upstairs,  to  which  I  hud  access  (for  it  adjoined  my  own)  and  which  nobody  else  in  our 
house  ever  troubled.     From  that  blessed  little  room.  Roderick  Random    1  "CRnne 
Fickle.  Humphrcv  Clinker.  Tom  .loncs.  the  Vicar  of  Wakclield.  Don  Quixote  Oil  Bias 
and  Robinson  cAisoe.  came  out.  a  glorious  host,  to  keep  me  company      They  kept 
...ive  my  fancy,  and  mv  hope  of  something  beyond  that  piace  and  time.-they.  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Talcs  of  the  Genii.-and  did  me  no  harm  ;    for  whatever 
harm  was  in  some  of  them  was  not  there  f<.r  me  ;   /  knew  nothing  of  it      It  is  astonish- 
ing to  me  now.  how  I  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  my  porings  and  blundermgs  over 
heavier  themes,  to  read  those  books  as  I  did.     It  is  curious  to  me  how  I  could  ever 
have  consoled  mvself  under  my  small  troubles  (which  were  great  troubles  to  me),  by 
impersonating  m^  favourite  characters  in  them-as  I  did-and  by  putting  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone  into  all  the  bad  oncs-which  I  did  too.     I  have  been  Tom  Jones  (a  child  s 
Tom  Jones,  a  harmless  creature)  for  a  week  together.     I  have  sustained  my  own  idea  of 
Roderick  Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch,  I  verily  believe.     I  had  a  greedy  relish 
for  a  few  volumes  of  Voyages  and  Travcls-I  forget  what,  now-that  were  on  those 
shelves  ;  and  for  days  and  days  I  can  remember  to  have  gone  about  my  region  of  our 
house,  armed  with  the  centre-piece  out  of  an  old  set  of  boot-trees-the  perfect  realisation 
of  Captain  Somebody,  of  the  Royal  British  Navy,  in  danger  of  being  beset  by  savages, 
and  resolved  to  self  his  life  at  a  great  price.     The  captain  never  lost  dignity,  from 
having  his  ears  boxed  with  the  Latin  Grammar.     I  did  ;  but  the  captain  was  a  captain 
and  a  hero,  in  despite  of  all  the  grammars  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world,  dead 

'""This  was  my  only  and  my  constant  comfort.  When  I  think  of  it.  the  picture 
always  rises  in  my  mind,  of  a  summer  evening,  the  lK>ys  at  play  in  the  churchyard, 
and  I  sitting  on  my  bed,  reading  as  if  for  life.  Every  bam  in  the  neighbourhood, 
every  stone  in  the  church,  and  every  foot  of  the  churchyard,  had  some  association 
of  its  own.  in  my  mind,  connected  with  these  books,  and  stood  for  some  locality  made 
famous  in  them".  I  have  seen  Tom  Pipes  go  climbing  up  the  church-steeple  ;  I  have 
watched  Strap,  with  the  knapsack  on  his  back,  stopping  to  rest  himself  upon  the 
wicket-gate  ;  and  I  know  .hat  Commodore  Trunnion  held  that  club  with  Mr.  Pickle, 
in  the  pariour  of  our  little  village  ale-house. 

The  reader  now  understands,  as  well  as  I  do.  what  I  was  when  I  came  to  that  point 
of  mv  youthful  historv  to  which  1  am  now  coming  again. 

One  morning  when  I  went  into  the  parlour  with  my  books,  I  found  my  mother 
looking  anxious,  Miss  Murdstone  looking  firm,  and  Mr.  Murdstone  binding  something 
round  the  bottom  of  a  cane-a  lithe  and  limber  c.xne,  which  he  left  off  binding  when  I 
came  in.  and  poised  and  switched  in  the  air. 

'  I  tell  you.  Clara.'  said  Mr.  Murdstone. '  I  have  been  often  ttogged  myself. 

'  To  be  sure  ;  of  course,'  said  Miss  Murdstone. 
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'  CeKainly.  n,y  dear  Jane.'  faltered  my  mother,  meekly.     '  Uut-but  do  you  think 

it  did  Edward  good  ?  ' 

•  Do  you  think  it  did  Kdward  hann.  Clara  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Murdston^.  gravely. 
'  That '»  the  point.'  said  his  sister. 

To  this  my  mother  returned,  '  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,'  and  said  no  m«)re. 

I  felt  apprehensive  that  I  was  personally  interested  in  this  dialojjue.  and  sought 
Mr.  Murdstone's  eve  as  it  lighted  on  mine. 

'  Now,  David.'  he  said— and  I  saw  that  cast  again  us  he  said  it—'  you  must  be  far 
more  careful  to-dav  than  usual.'  He  gave  the  cane  another  poise,  and  another  switch  ; 
and  having  finished  his  preparation  of  it.  laid  it  down  beside  him.  with  an  inipressive 

look,  a    1  took  up  his  btMjk.  .      .  i  #  u  .u 

This  was  a  good  freshener  to  my  presence  of  mind,  as  a  begumuig.  1  felt  the 
words  of  my  lessons  slipping  off.  not  one  by  one,  or  line  by  line,  but  by  the  entire  page  : 
I  tried  to  lay  hr>i,l  of  them  ;  but  they  seemed,  if  1  may  so  express  it.  to  have  put  skat.s 
on,  and  to  skim  away  from  me  with  a  smoothness  there  was  no  checking. 

We  began  badly,  and  went  on  worse.  I  had  come  in,  with  an  idea  of  distinguishing 
myself  rather,  conceiving  that  I  was  very  well  prepared  ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  tjuitc 
a  mistake.  Book  after  book  was  added  to  the  heap  of  failures.  Miss  Murdstone  bemg 
firmly  watchful  of  us  all  the  time.  And  when  we  came  at  last  to  the  five  thousand 
cheeses  (canes,  he  made  it  that  day.  I  remember),  my  niother  burst  out  crying. 
'  Clara  !  '  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  her  warning  voice. 

*  I  am  not  quite  well,  my  dear  Jane.  I  think.'  said  my  mother. 

I  saw  him  wink,  solemnly,  at   his  sister,  us  he  rose  and  said,   taking  up  the 

cane — 

'  WTiy,  Jane,  we  can  hardly  e-vpect  Clara  to  bear,  with  perfect  firmness,  the  worry 
and  torment  that  David  has  occasioned  her  to-day.  i".  X  would  be  stoical.  Clara  is 
{jetting  strengthened  and  improved,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  so  much  from  her. 
David,  you  and  I  will  go  upstairs,  boy.' 

As  he  took  me  out  at  the  door,  my  mother  ran  towards  us.  Miss  Murdstone  said. 
'  Clara  !  are  you  a  perfect  fool  ?  '  and  interfered.  1  saw  my  mother  stop  her  ears  then, 
and  I  heard  her  crying. 

He  walked  me  up  to  my  room  slowly  ami  gravely— I  am  certain  he  had  a  delight 
in  that  formal  parade  of  executing  justice  ,in.l  when  we  got  there,  suddenly  twisted 
my  head  undtr  his  arm. 

'  Mr.  Murdstone  !  Sir  !  '  I  cried  to  him.  '  Don't  !  Fray  don't  beat  me  !  I 
have  tried  to  learn,  sir,  but  I  cant  leani  while  you  and  Miss  Murdstone  are  by.  I 
can't  indeed  ! ' 

'  Can't  you,  indeed,  David  ?  '  he  said.     '  We  '11  try  that.' 

He  had  my  head  as  in  a  vice,  but  I  twined  round  him  somehow,  and  stopi>ed  him 
for  a  moment,  entreating  him  not  to  beat  me.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  I  stopped 
him.  for  he  cut  me  heavily  an  instant  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  instant  I  caught  the 
hand  wi'h  which  he  held  me  in  my  mouth,  between  my  teeth,  and  bit  it  through.  It 
sets  my  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  it. 

He  beat  me  then,  as  if  he  would  have  beaten  me  to  death.  Above  all  the  noise 
we  made,  I  heard  them  running  up  the  sUirs,  and  crying  out— I  heard  my  mother 
crying  out— and  Peggotty.  Then  he  was  gone  ;  and  the  door  was  locked  outside  ; 
and  I  was  lying,  fevered  and  hoi,  and  lorn,  and  sore,  and  raging  in  niy  puny  way. 
upon  the  floor. 
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How  well  I  rfcollect,  when  1  liecame  quift,  what  an  unnatun'  ■t.l'iipss 
reign  IhrMUgh  the  whole  house !  How  well  I  rememl)cr,  when  my  tinurt  a 
began  to  cool,  how  wicked  I  began  to  feel ! 

I  sat  listening  (or  a  long  while,  but  there  was  not  a  sotmd.  I  craw  led  up  frotn  the 
floor,  and  saw  my  face  in  the  glass,  so  swollen,  red.  and  ugly  that  it  uimost  fng  ^ne  ! 
me.  My  stri|)e«  were  sore  and  stiff,  and  made  me  try  afresh,  when  I  moved  ;  but  they 
v,\re  nothing  to  the  guilt  I  frit.  It  lay  heavier  on  my  breast  than  if  I  had  been  a  most 
atrocious  c-rmiinal,  I  dare  say. 

It  had  begun  to  grow  dark,  and  I  had  shut  the  w  mdow  (1  had  been  lying,  for  the 
most  part,  with  my  head  upon  the  sill,  by  turns  crying,  dozing,  and  looking  listlessly 
out),  when  the  key  wus  turned,  and  Miss  Murdstone  came  in  with  some  bread  and  meat, 
and  milk.  These  she  put  down  upon  the  table  without  a  word,  glaring  at  me  the  while 
with  exemplary  fimmess,  and  then  retired,  locking  the  door  after  her. 

Long  after  it  was  dark.  I  s«t  there  wondering  whether  anybody  else  would  come. 
When  this  appeared  improbable  for  that  night.  I  uiulressed,  and  went  to  l>ed  ;  and 
there,  I  began  to  wonder  fearfully  what  would  be  done  to  me.  WTiether  it  was  a 
criminal  act  that  I  had  committed  ?  Whether  I  should  be  taken  into  custody,  and  sent 
to  prison  ?    Whether  I  was  at  all  in  danger  of  being  hanged  ? 

I  never  shall  forget  the  waking  next  morning ;  the  being  cheerful  and  fresh  for 
the  first  moment,  ond  then  the  bting  weighed  down  by  the  stak  and  dismal  oppression 
of  remembrance.  Miss  Mur.isioiit;  reappeared  before  I  was  out  of  be  i ;  told  me,  m  so 
many  words,  that  I  was  free  to  walk  in  the  gardei.  i  r  half  an  hour  and  no  longer  :  and 
retired,  leaving  the  door  open,  that  I  might  avail  myself  of  tiiat  permission. 

I  did  so,  and  did  so  every  morning  of  my  imprisonment,  which  lasted  five  days. 
If  I  could  have  seen  my  mother  alone,  I  should  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  to  her  and 
l)Csought  her  forgiveness;  but  I  sa'v  no  one,  Miss  Murdstone  excepted,  during  the 
whole  time — except  at  evening  pr.ivers  in  the  parlour;  to  which  I  w..«-  escorted  by 
Miss  Murdstone  after  everybody  else  was  placed ;  where  I  was  stationed,  a  young 
outlaw,  all  alone  by  myself  near  the  door;  and  whence  I  was  solemnly  conducted 
by  my  jailer,  before  any  one  arose  from  the  devotional  posture.  I  only  observed  that 
my  mother  was  as  far  off  from  me  as  she  could  be.  and  kept  her  face  another  way, 
so  that  I  never  s.^w  it  ;  and  that  Mr.  Murdstone's  hand  was  bound  up  in  a  large 
linen  wrapper. 

The  length  of  those  five  days  I  can  convey  no  idea  of  to  any  one.  They  occupy 
the  place  of  years  in  my  remembrance.  The  way  in  which  I  listened  to  01  the  incidents 
of  the  house  that  made  themselves  audible  to  me  ;  the  ringing  of  h*  ^he  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors,  the  murmuring  of  voices,  the  footsteps  on  the  sL.iirs  ;  to  any 
laujjhing,  whistling,  or  singing,  outside,  which  seemed  more  dismal  than  an>'thing  else 
to  me  in  my  solitude  and  disgrace — the  uncertain  pace  of  the  li'iurs,  c, '«•<'"'  ly  at  night, 
when  I  would  waKe  thinking  it  was  morning,  and  find  that  the  family  wen  ot  yet  gone 
to  bed,  and  that  all  the  length  of  night  had  yet  to  come— the  depressed  lirer.ms  and 
nightmares  I  had— the  return  of  day,  noon,  afternoon,  evening,  when  the  boys  played 
in  the  churchyard,  and  I  watched  them  from  a  distance  within  the  room,  being  ashamed 
to  show  myself  at  the  window  lest  they  should  know  I  was  a  prisoner — the  strange 
sensation  of  never  hearing  myself  speak — the  fleeting  intervals  of  something  like 
cheerfulness,  which  came  with  eating  and  drinking,  ;.nd  went  away  with  it — the  setting 
in  of  rain  one  evening,  with  a  f'-esh  smell,  and  its  commg  ("own  faster  and  faster  between 
me  and  the  church,  until  il  and  gatliering  night  seemed  to  ciuench  me  in  gsoom,  and  fc-', 
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ami  r*mor»c-  all  this  B!T>*t»r»  t<   hnvi-  gone  n.uiid  and  r«m 
it  is  vividly  and  <('.ronf  .  iitam)K'>l  tm  n>y  rpmeni!  nim-r. 

On  thr  last   nijjhs      f  my  restraint     I  was  .i^^xkeix 
»pokei>  111  11  whispf  r.     1  s:  .ned  up  m  b«      and  putt  '<«  <"■ 

'  Is  that  yoti,  lV(}f:i)tt\  ?  ' 

Tlipre  was  no  inimedi  ite  nntwi  hu 
so  very  mystorious  and  au  (ul.  !  u'  '  •! 
not  occurred  to  inc  that  it  i     isl  iuo     <  -m 

I  groped  my  w    toth'    i.">r.  un<i 

'  Is  that  you.  i  rt'Cottj    dmr  ?  " 

'  Y*-*,  my  <>"  n  pr*  fious  i  'iiw.'  s.m-  itj 

hear  ii 

I  underst.ifKl  this  i.    niciin  M  ^s  Mur.isto 
the  case  ;   ii'  r  room  btiiiir  rlo-.   Hv 

'  How  s  mamma,  (i  ar  IV.      ^ty  ?     Is  s'> 

I  could  l!>  I- IV;.'!-'"'';    ''rvi        oft'v  o 
mine,  before  she  answi*red      '  No.     N 

'  What  i-  nx'mp  Ic  l)c   "."iic  with  n       '" 

■  Schot'l      Ni"ir  I 'indon,    was  Pt- 
repeat  it.  (or    He  sfx  '  ,   it  th«'  '''^'*t  tins<   ., 
hftvi      forgotten   "     >.<  my  m  uth  awiv  I 
thou    !  her  word    ticKlod  me  a  t?    "d  deal 
.tt\   ■ ' 


SO 

in!(t<<iul  of  days, 

ly  own  nantc 
-  dark      ad- 


4  > 


..tin. 
a.  fit, 


tone 

had 


keylii>lc,  whisfx  rctl — 

('•  as  soft  as  a  mouse,  or  the  fat  Ml 

aii.i  was  Kcnsd)lc  <>(  the  urgi  iicy  of 

ry  aticry  with  me  '.'  ' 

le  of  the  keyhole,  as  I  was  doing  on 


,,tiv  <1         '     Do  you  know  ?  ' 
ntisw.         1  was  obliged  to  get  her  to 

(111  vn  II  throat,  in  consc<iucnce  of  my 
III  the  ke\  .lole  and  put  my  car  there  :  and 
Jidn't  hear  them. 


rt  :ison       .V  Mis    Miirdstoiu-  took  the  clothes  out  of  my  drawers  ?  ' 
[ie,  '     nigii  I  havi'      rnott.      to  mention  it. 

V. 


H. 


A'hen. 

To-T.-o: 

Is  that  ! 
■wi.ch  'ibr  had 

Yes.'  said  I'egu' 
Shan't  I  sec  u\  umna  '.' " 
''Vs.'  s.Tid  Pel."   'tt"       ■  Momiii 

,  n  Pcggottv  Utted  her  motith  ,.  •  to  the  keyhole,  and  dclivcrc.l  these  words 
throuv  It  with  .1  luch  feeling  and  earnestness  as  a  keyhole  has  ever  Ik-cii  the  medium 
of  connnunicatint'  I  will  venture  to  assert  :  shooting  in  each  broken  little  sentence 
in  a  convuK'--'- ii'       hurst  of  its  own. 

■  i  !wj    a.  if  I  ant  been  azacklv  as  intimate  with  you.     Lately,  as  I  used  to 

't  b<      use  I  don't  love  you.     Just  as  well  and  more,  my  pretty  poppet. 
T  tliought  it  better  tor  you.     And  for  some  one  else  besides.     Davy,  my 
f  listening  'i    Can  you  hear  ?  ' 

-ye — yes,  Peggotty  !  '  I  sobl>ed. 

•  said  Pcggottv,  with  infinite  compassion.  "  What  I  want  to  say,  i«!. 
-t  never  forget  me.  For  I  '11  never  forget  you.  And  I  '11  take  as  much 
mamma,  Davy.  As  ever  I  took  oi  you.  And  I  wont  leave  her.  The 
c  when  she  'li  be  glad  to  lay  her  poor  head.  On  her  stupid,  -ross,  old 
rm  again.  And  I  'II  write  to  you,  my  dear.  Though  I  amt  no 
\iid  I  "11— I  '11 '     Peggotty  fell  to  kissing  the  keyht)le,  as  she  couldn't 


•e. 
t  "s 
tarlii 


T!u. 
i-are 

iay  m. 

Pfggott; 
•holar. 


Mss  me. 

'  Thank  vou,  dear  Pcggottv  ! '  said  I.  'Oh,  thank  you  !  Thank  you  !  \V  ill  you 
promise  me  one  thing.  Peggotty  ?  Will  you  write  and  tell  Mr.  Peggotty  and  little 
Em'ly.  and  Mrs.  Gummidgc  and  Ham,  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  they  n>ight  suppose. 
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and  that  I  sent  'em  all  my  love — especially  to  little  Em'ly  ?    Will  you,  if  you  please, 
Peggotty  ?  ■ 

The  kind  sou!  promised,  and  we  both  of  us  kissed  the  keyhole  with  the  greatest 
uffection — I  patted  it  with  my  hand,  I  lecoUect,  as  if  it  had  been  her  honest  face — 
iind  parted.  From  that  night  there  grew  up  in  my  breast  a  feeling  for  Peggotty 
which  I  cannot  very  well  define.  She  did  not  replace  my  mother ;  no  one  could  do 
that ;  but  she  came  into  a  vacancy  in  my  heart,  which  closed  upon  her,  and  I  felt 
towards  her  something  I  have  never  felt  for  any  other  human  being.  It  was  a  sort  of 
comical  affection,  too ;  and  yet  if  she  had  died,  I  cannot  think  what  I  should  have 
done,  or  how  I  should  have  acted  out  the  tragedy  it  would  have  been  to  me. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Murdstone  appeared  as  usual,  and  told  me  I  was  going  to 
school ;  whic).  was  not  altogether  such  news  to  me  as  she  supposed.  She  also  informed 
nie  that  when  I  was  dressed,  I  was  to  come  downstairs  into  the  parlour,  and  have  my 
breakfast.  There  I  found  my  mother,  very  pale  and  with  red  eyes  :  into  whose  arms 
I  ran,  and  bejiged  her  pardon  from  my  suffering  soul. 

'  Oh,  Davy  ! '  she  said.  '  That  you  could  hurt  any  one  I  love  !  Try  to  be  better, 
pray  to  be  better  !  I  forgive  you  ;  but  I  am  so  grieved,  Davy,  that  you  should  have 
such  bad  passions  in  your  heart.' 

They  had  persuaded  htr  that  I  was  a  wicked  fellow,  and  she  was  more  sorry 
for  that,  than  for  my  going  away.  I  felt  it  sorely.  I  tried  to  eat  my  parting  break- 
fast, but  my  tears  diopped  upon  my  bread-and-butter,  and  trickled  into  my  tea. 
I  saw  my  mother  look  at  me  sometimes,  and  then  glance  at  the  watchful  Miss 
Murdstone,  and  then  look  down  or  look  away. 

*  Master  Copperfield's  box  there  ! '  said  Miss  Murdstone,  when  wheels  were  heard 
at  the  gate. 

I  looked  for  Peggotty,  but  it  was  not  she  ;  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Murdstone  appeared. 
My  former  acquaintance,  the  carrier,  was  at  the  door ;  the  box  was  taken  out  to  his 
cart,  and  lifted  in. 

'  Clara  ! '  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  her  warning  note. 

'  Ready,  my  dear  Jane,'  returned  my  mother.  '  Good  bye,  Davy.  You  are 
going  for  your  own  good.  Good  bye,  my  child.  You  will  come  home  in  the  holidays, 
and  be  a  t)elter  boy.' 

'  Clara  ! '  Miss  Murdstone  repeated. 

'  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,'  replied  my  mother,  who  was  holding  me.  '  I  forgive 
you,  my  dear  boy.     God  bless  you  ! ' 

'  Clara  ! '  Miss  Murdstone  reiwated. 

Miss  Murdstone  was  good  enough  to  take  me  out  to  the  cart,  and  to  say  on  the 
way  that  she  hoped  I  would  repent,  before  I  came  to  a  bad  end  ;  and  then  I  got  into 
the  cart,  and  the  lazy  horse  walked  off  with  it. 


CHAPTER   V 

I    AM    SENT    AWAY    FROM    UOHK 

WE  might  have  gone  about  half  a  mile,  and  my  pocket-handkerchief  was 
quite  wet  through,  when  the  carrier  stopped  short. 
Looking  out  to  ascertai  for  what,  I  saw,  to  my  amazement. 
Peggotty  burst  from  a  hedge  and  climb  into  the  cart.  She  took  nie  in 
both  her  arms,  and  squeezed  mc  to  her  stays  until  the  pressure  on  my  nose  was 
extremely  painful,  though  I  never  thought  of  that  till  aftcn\ards  when  I  found  it  verj- 
tender.  Not  a  single  word  did  Peggotty  speak.  Kelcasing  one  of  her  arms,  -de  put 
it  down  in  her  pocket  to  the  elbow,  and  brought  out  some  paper  bags  of  cakes  which 
she  crammed  into  my  pockets,  and  a  purse  which  she  put  into  my  hand,  but  not  one 
word  did  she  say.  After  another  and  a  final  squeeze  with  both  arms,  she  got  down 
from  the  cart  and  ran  away  ;  and  my  belief  is,  and  has  always  been,  without  a  solitary 
button  on  her  gown.  I  picked  up  one,  of  several  that  were  rolling  about,  and  treasured 
it  as  a  keepsake  for  a  long  time. 

The  carrier  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  inquire  if  she  were  coming  back.  I  shook  my 
head,  and  said  I  thought  not.  '  Then,  conie  up,'  said  the  carrier  to  the  lazy  horse : 
who  came  up  accordingly. 

Having  by  this  time  cried  as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  I  beitan  to  think  it  was 
of  no  use  crying  any  more,  especially  as  neither  Roderick  Random,  nor  that  captain 
in  the  Royal  British  Navy  had  ever  cried,  that  I  could  remember,  in  trjing  situations. 
Tlic  carrier  seeing  me  in  this  resolution,  proposed  that  my  pocket-handkerchief 
should  be  spread  upon  the  horse's  back  to  dry.  I  thanked  him,  and  assented  ;  anil 
particularly  small  it  looked,  under  those  circumstances. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  purse.  It  was  a  stiff  leather  purse,  with  a  snap, 
and  had  three  bright  shillings  in  it,  which  Peggotty  had  evidently  polished  up  with 
whitening,  for  my  greater  delight.  But  its  most  precious  contents  were  two  half 
crowns  folded  together  in  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  in  my  mother's  hand. 
'  For  Davy.  With  my  love."  I  was  so  overcome  by  this,  that  I  asked  the  currier 
to  be  so  good  as  to  reach  me  my  pocket-handkerchief  again  ;  but  he  said  he  thought 
I  had  better  do  without  it,  and  I  thought  I  really  had,  so  I  wiped  my  eyes  on  m\ 
sleeve  and  stopped  myself. 

For  good,  too  ;  though,  in  conseipienee  of 
occasionally  seized  with  a  stormy  sob.  After  we 
I  asked  the  carrier  if  he  was  going  all  the  way  ? 

'  .\ll  the  way  where  ?  '  inquired  the  carrier. 

'  There,'  I  s.iid. 

'  Where  s  there  V  '  inquired  the  carrier. 

'  Near  Ijondon,'  I  said. 

'  Why  that  horse,'  said  the  carrier,  jerking  the  rein  to  point  him  out, 
deader  than  pork  afore  he  got  over  half  the  ground.' 

'  Are  you  only  going  to  Yarmouth,  then  ?  '  I  asked. 
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'  That  "s  about  it,'  said  the  carrier.  '  And  there  I  shall  take  you  to  the  stage- 
cutch,  and  the  stage-cutch  that  '11  take  you  to — wherever  it  is.' 

As  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  carrier  (whose  name  was  Mr.  Barkis)  to  say — 
he  being,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  not  at 
all  conversational— I  offered  him  a  cake  as  a  mark  of  attention,  which  he  ate  at  one 
gulp,  exactly  like  an  elephant,  and  which  made  no  more  impression  on  his  big  face 
than  it  would  have  done  on  an  elephant's. 

'  Did  she  make  'em,  now  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis,  always  leaning  forward,  in  his 
slouching  way,  on  the  footboard  of  the  cart  with  an  arm  on  each  knee. 

'  Peggotty,  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Barkis.     '  Her.' 

'  Yes.     Shu  makes  all  our  pastry  and  does  all  our  cooking.' 

'  Do  she  though  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  made  up  his  mouth  as  if  to  whistle,  but  he  didn't  whistle.  He  sat  looking 
at  the  horse's  ears,  as  if  he  saw  something  new  there ;  and  sat  so  for  a  considerable 
time.     By  and  by,  he  said — 

'  No  sweethearts,  I  b'lieve  ?  ' 

'  Sweetmeats  did  you  say,  Mr.  Barkis  ? '  For  I  thought  he  wanted  something 
ilse  to  eat,  and  had  pointedly  alluded  to  that  description  of  refreshment. 

'  Hearts,'  said  Mr.  Barkis.     '  Sweethearts  ;   no  person  walks  with  her  ?  ' 

'  With  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said.     '  Her.' 

'  Oh,  no.     She  never  had  a  sweetheart.' 

'  Didn't  she,  though  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

Again  he  made  up  his  mouth  to  whistle,  and  again  he  didn't  whistle,  but  sat 
looking  at  the  horse's  ears. 

'  So  she  makes,'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  after  a  long  interval  of  reflection,  '  all  the  apple 
parsties,  and  does  all  the  cooking,  do  she  ?  ' 

I  replied  that  such  was  the  fact. 

'  Well.  I  '11  tell  you  wnat,'  said  Mr.  Barkis.  '  P'raps  you  might  be  writin' 
to  her  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  certainly  write  to  her,'  I  rejoined. 

'  Ah  I '  he  said,  slowly  turning  his  eyes  towards  me.  '  Well  1  If  you  was  writin' 
to  her,  p'raps  you  'd  recollect  to  say  that  Barkis  was  willin' ;   would  you  ?  ' 

'  That  Barkis  was  willing,'  I  repeated,  innocently.     '  Is  that  all  the  message  ?  ' 

'  Ye — cs,'  he  said,  considering.     '  Ye— os.     Barkis  is  willin'.' 

'  But  you  will  be  at  Blunderstone  again  to-morrow,  Mr.  Barkis,'  I  said,  faltering 
a  little  at  the  idea  of  my  being  far  away  from  it  then, '  and  could  give  your  own  message 
so  much  better.' 

As  he  repudiated  this  suggestion,  however,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and  once 
more  confirmed  his  previous  request  by  saying,  with  profound  gravity,  '  Bnrkis  is 
willin'.  That 's  the  message,'  I  readily  undertook  its  trans.nission.  While  I  was 
waiting  for  the  coach  in  the  hotel  at  Yarmouth  that  very  afternoon,  I  procured  a 
sheet  of  i)aper  and  an  inkstand  and  wrote  a  note  to  Peggotty,  which  ran  thus  :  '  My 
dear  Peggotty.  I  have  come  here  safe.  Barkis  is  willing.  My  love  to  mamma 
Yours  affectionately.     P.S.     He  says  he  particularly  wants  you  to  know — Barkis  is 

XLtllitlg.' 

When  I  had  taken  this  commission  on  myself  prospectively.  Mr.  Barkis  relapsed 
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into  perfect  silence ;  and  I,  feeling  quite  worn  out  by  all  that  had  happened  lately, 
lay  down  on  a  sack  in  the  cart  and  fell  asleep.  1  slept  soundly  until  wc  got  to 
Yarmouth  :  which  was  so  entirely  new  and  strange  to  nie  in  the  inn-yard  to  which 
we  drove,  that  I  at  once  abandoned  a  latent  hope  1  had  had  of  ineetinj;  with  some 
of  Mr.  Pepgotty's  family  there,  perhaps  even  with  little  Km"ly  herself. 

The  coach  was  in  the  yard,  shining  very  much  all  over,  but  without  any  horses 
to  it  as  yet ;  and  it  looked  in  that  state  as  if  nothing  was  more  unlikely  than  its  ever 
going  to  London.  I  was  thinking  this,  and  wondering  what  would  ultimately  become 
of  my  box,  which  Mr.  Barkis  had  put  down  on  the  yurd-pavpn)i'nt  by  the  pole  (he 
having  driven  up  the  yard  to  turn  his  cart),  and  also  what  would  ultinuitdy  become  of 
me,  when  a  lady  looked  out  of  a  bow-window  where  some  fowls  and  jouits  of  meat 
were  hanging  up,  and  said— 

'  Is  that  the  little  gentleman  from  Blunderstone  '.'  ' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  I  said. 

'  WTiat  name  ?  '  inquired  t".2  lady. 

'  t'opperfield,  ma'am,'  I  said. 

'  That  won't  do,'  returned  the  lady.  '  Nobody's  dinner  is  paid  for  here,  in 
that  name.' 

"  Is  it  Murdstone,  ma'am  ?  '  I  said. 

■  If  you  're  Master  Murdstone,'  said  the  lady,  *  why  do  you  go  and  give  another 
name  first  ? ' 

I  explained  to  the  lady  how  it  was,  who  then  rang  a  bell,  and  called  out,  *  William  ! 
show  the  coffee-room  !  '  upon  which  a  waiter  came  running  out  of  a  kitchen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  yard  to  show  it,  and  seemed  a  gooti  deal  surprised  when  he  was 
only  to  show  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  large  long  room  with  some  large  maps  in  it.  1  doubt  if  I  could  have  felt 
much  stranger  if  the  maps  had  been  real  foreign  countries,  and  I  cast  away  in  the 
middle  of  them.  I  felt  it  was  taking  a  liberty  to  sit  down,  with  my  cap  in  my  hand,  oti 
the  comer  of  the  chair  nearest  the  door  ;  and  when  the  waiter  laid  a  cloth  i>ii  purpose 
for  me,  rnd  put  a  set  of  cas^  ■  :,  it,  I  think  I  must  have  turned  red  all  over 
with  modesty. 

He  brought  me  some  chop  ^■■'■.  vegetables,  and  took  the  covers  off  in  such  a 
bouncing  manner  that  I  was  afru.i  I  must  have  given  him  some  offence.  But  he 
greatly  relieved  my  mind  by  putting  a  chair  for  me  at  the  table,  and  saying  very 
affably,  '  Now,  six-foot !   come  on  ! ' 

I  thanked  him,  and  t(X)k  my  seat  at  the  board  ;  but  found  it  extremely  ditlieult 
to  handle  my  knife  and  fork  with  anything  like  dexterity,  or  to  avoid  splashing  myself 
with  the  gravy,  while  he  was  .standing  opposite,  staring  so  hard,  and  making  me  blush 
in  the  most  dreadful  manner  every  time  I  caught  his  eye.  After  watching  me  into  the 
second  chop,  he  said — 

'  There  's  half  a  pint  of  ale  for  you.     Will  you  have  it  now  ?  ' 

I  thanked  him  and  said  '  Yes.'  Upon  which  he  poured  il  out  of  a  jug  into  a  large 
tumbler,  and  held  it  up  agninst  the  light,  and  made  it  look  beautiful. 

'  My  eye  !  '  he  said.     '  It  seems  a  good  deal,  don't  it  ?  ' 

'  It  does  seem  a  good  deal,'  I  answered  with  a  smile.  For  it  was  quite  delightful 
to  me  to  find  him  so  pleasant.  He  was  a  twinkling-eyed,  pimple-faced  man,  with  his 
hair  standing  upright  all  over  his  head  ;  and  as  he  stood  with  one  arm  akimbo,  holding 
up  the  gloss  to  the  light  with  the  other  hand,  he  looked  quite  friendly. 
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•  There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday,'  he  said — '  a  stout  gentleman,  by  the  name 
of  Topsawyer — perhaps  you  know  him  ?  ' 

•  No.'  I  said, '  I  don't  think ' 

'  In  breeches  and  gaiters,  broad-brimmed  hat,  grey  coat,  speckled  choker,'  said 
the  waiter. 

'  No.'  I  said  bashfully.  '  I  haven't  the  pleasure ' 

'  He  came  in  here,'  said  the  waiter,  looking  at  the  light  through  the  tumbler. 
'  ordered  a  glass  of  this  a\e— would  order  it— I  told  him  not— drank  it.  ui  1  fell  dead. 
It  was  too  old  for  him.     It  oughtn't  to  be  drawn  ;  that  's  the  fact.' 

I  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  this  melancholy  accident,  and  said  I  thought 
I  had  better  have  some  water. 

'  Why  you  see,'  said  the  waiter,  still  looking  at  the  light  through  the  tumbler, 
with  one  of  his  eyes  shut  up.  '  our  people  don't  like  things  being  ordered  and  left. 
It  offends  'em.  But  /  '11  drink  it,  if  you  like.  I  'm  used  to  it,  and  use  is  everything. 
I  dont  think  it  11  hurt  inc.  if  I  throw  my  head  back,  and  take  it  off  quick.     Shall  I  ?  ' 

I  replied  that  he  would  much  blige  me  by  drinking  't,  if  he  thought  he  could  do 
it  safely,  but  by  no  means  otherwise.  When  he  did  throw  his  head  back,  and  take  it 
off  quick,  I  had  a  horrible  fear,  I  confess,  of  seeing  him  meet  the  fate  of  the  lamer  i 
Mr.  T()i)sawycr,  and  fall  lifeless  on  the  carpet.  But  it  didn't  hurt  him.  On  ..le 
contrary.  I  thought  he  seemed  the  fresher  for  it. 

'  What  have  we  got  here  ?  '  he  said,  putting  a  fork  into  my  dish.     '  Not  chops  ?  ' 

'  Chops.'  I  said. 

'  Lord  bless  my  soul  !  '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  didn't  know  they  were  chops.  Why  a 
chop  's  the  very  thing  to  take  off  the  bad  effects  of  that  beer  !     Ain't  it  lucky  ?  ' 

So  he  took  a  chop  by  the  bone  in  one  hand,  and  a  potato  in  the  other,  and  ate 
away  with  a  very  pood  appetite,  to  my  extreme  satisfaction.  He  afterwards  took 
another  chop,  and  another  j)otato  ;  and  after  that  another  chop  and  another  potato. 
When  he  had  done,  he  brouffht  me  a  pudding,  and  having  set  it  before  nie,  seemed  to 
ruminate,  and  to  become  absent  in  his  mind  for  some  moments. 

'  How  's  the  pie  ?  '  he  said,  rousing  himself. 

'  It 's  a  pudding.'  I  made  answer. 

'  I'udding  !  '  he  exclaii.u.l.  '  Why,  bless  me,  so  it  is  !  What  ?  '  looking  at  it 
nearer.     '  You  don't  mean  to  say  it 's  a  batter-pudding  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  indeed.' 

'  Why,  a  hatter-pudding.'  he  said,  taking  \ip  a  table-spoon,  '  is  my  favourite 
pudding  !     .Vint  that  lucky  ?     Come  on,  little  'un,  and  let  's  see  who  '11  get  most.' 

The  waiter  certainly  got  most.  He  entreated  me  more  than  once  to  come  in  and 
win,  but  what  with  his  table-spoon  to  my  tea-spoon,  his  despatch  to  my  despatch,  and 
his  appetite  to  my  appetite,  I  was  left  far  behind  at  the  first  mouthful,  and  had  no 
chance  with  him.  I  never  saw  any  one  enjoy  a  pudding  so  much,  I  think ;  and  he 
laughed,  when  it  was  all  gone,  as  if  his  enjoyment  of  it  lasted  still. 

Finding  him  so  very  friendly  and  companionable,  it  was  then  that  I  asked  for 
the  pen  and  ink  and  paper  to  write  to  Pcggotty.  He  not  only  brought  it  immediately, 
hut  was  goo<l  enough  to  look  over  me  while  I  wrote  the  letter.  When  I  had  finished  it , 
he  asked  me  where  I  was  going  to  school. 

I  said.  '  Near  London.'  which  was  all  I  knew. 

'  Oh  !  my  eye  ! '  he  said,  looking  very  low-spirited, '  I  am  sorry  for  that.' 

'  Wiv  ?  '  I  asked  him. 
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'  Oh,  Lord  1 '  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  '  that  s  the  school  where  they  broke  the 
boy's  ribs— two  ribs— a  little  boy  he  was.  I  should  say  he  was— let  me  see— how  old 
are  you,  about  ?  ' 

I  told  him  between  eight  and  nine. 

'  That  's  just  his  age,'  he  said.  '  He  was  eight  years  and  six  months  old  when  they 
broke  his  first  rib  ;   eight  years  and  eight  months  old  when  they  broke  his  secon<l  and 

did  for  him.' 

I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  or  from  the  waiter,  that  this  was  an  uncomfort- 
able coincidence,  and  inquired  how  it  was  done,  llis  answer  was  not  cheering  to  my 
spirits,  for  it  consisted  of  two  dismal  words  '  With  whopping." 

The  blowing  of  the  coach-horn  in  the  yard  was  a  seasonable  diversion,  which  made 
me  get  up  and  hesitatingly  inquire  in  the  mingled  pride  and  diflidence  of  having  a 
purse  (which  I  took  out  of  my  pocket),  if  there  was  anything  to  pay. 

'  There  's  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,'  he  returned.  '  Did  you  ever  buy  a  sheet  of 
letter-paper  ?  ' 

I  could  not  remember  tliat  I  ever  had. 

'  It 's  dear.'  he  said,  '  on  account  of  the  duty.  ThreeiH-ncc.  That  's  the  way 
we  're  taxed  in  this  c.nmtry.  There's  nothing  else,  except  the  waiter.  Never  mind  the 
ink.     /  lose  by  that.' 

'  What  should  you— what  should  I  -how  nuich  oiii-lit  I  to — what  would  it  be  right 
to  pay  the  waiter,  if  yju  please  ?  '  I  stammered,  blushing. 

'  If  I  hadn't  a  family,  -ind  that  family  hadn't  the  cowpock,'  said  the  waiter,  '  I 
wouldn't  take  a  sixpence.  If  I  didn't  support  an  aged  i)airint.  and  a  lo--ely  sister,'— 
here  the  waiter  was  greatly  agitated—'  I  wouldn't  take  a  farthinfj.  It  I  had  a  «.M.d 
place,  and  was  treated  well  here,  I  should  beg  acceptance  of  a  trillc,  instead  of  taking 
of  it.  But  I  live  on  broken  wittles— and  I  sleep  on  the  coi.ls  '—here  the  waittr  burst 
into  tears. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  for  his  misfortunes,  and  (elt  that  any  recognition  short 
of  ninepence  would  be  mere  brutality  and  hardness  of  heart.  Therefore  1  gave  him 
one  of  my  three  bright  shillings,  whitli  he  received  with  nuuh  humility  and  venera 
tion.  and  spun  up  with  his  thumb,  directly  afterwards,  to  try  the  goodness  of. 

It  was  a  little  disconcciting  to  me,  to  find,  when  I  was  being  helped  up  behind 
the  coach,  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  eaten  all  the  dinner  without  any  assistance. 
I  discovered  this,  from  overhearing  the  lady  in  the  Vww-window  say  to  the  guard, 
'  Take  care  of  tlu  .  child,  George,  or  he  '11  burst ! '  and  from  observing  that  the  women- 
servants  who  were  about  the  place  came  out  to  look  and  giggle  at  me  as  a  young 
phenomenon.  My  unfortunate  friend  the  waiter,  who  had  quite  recovered  his  8i)irits, 
did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  this,  but  joined  in  the  general  admiration  without 
being  at  all  confused.  If  I  had  any  doubt  of  him.  I  suppose  this  half-awakened  it ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  the  simple  confidence  of  a  child,  and  the  natural 
reliance  of  a  child  ujion  superior  years  (qualities  I  am  very  sorry  any  children  should 
prematurely  change  for  worldly  wisdom).  I  had  no  serious  mistrust  of  him  on  the 
whole,  even  then. 

I  felt  it  rather  hard,  I  must  own.  to  be  made,  without  deserving  it,  the  subject  of 
jokes  between  the  coachman  and  guard  as  to  the  coach  drawing  heavy  behind,  on 
account  of  my  sitting  there,  and  as  to  the  greater  expediency  of  my  travelling  by  waggon. 
The  story  of  my  supposed  appetite  getting  wind  among  the  outside  pa.ssengers,  they 
were  merry  upon  it  likewise ;    and  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to  be  paid  for,  ul 
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school,  as  two  brothers  or  three,  and  whether  I  was  contracted  for,  or  went  upon  the 
regular  terms  ;  with  other  pleasant  questions.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  knew  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  eat  an>'thing,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  that,  after  a 
rather  light  dituier,  I  should  remain  hungry  all  night — for  I  had  left  my  cakes  behind, 
at  the  hotel,  in  my  hurrj-.  My  apprehensions  were  realised.  When  we  stopped  lor 
supper  I  couldn't  muster  courage  to  take  any,  though  I  should  have  liked  it  very  much, 
but  sat  by  the  fire  and  said  I  didn't  want  anything.  This  did  not  save  me  from  more 
jokes,  either ;  for  ii  husky-voiced  gentleman  with  a  rough  face,  wlio  had  been  eating 
out  of  a  sandwich-box  nearly  all  the  way,  except  when  he  had  been  drinking  out  of  a 
bottle,  said  I  was  like  a  boa-constrictor,  who  took  enough  at  one  meal  to  last  him  a  long 
time ;   after  which  he  actually  brought  a  rash  out  upon  himself  with  boiled  beef. 

We  had  started  from  Yarmouth  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were 
due  in  London  about  eight  next  nioming.  It  was  niidsunmier  weather,  and  the 
evening  was  very  pleasant.  Wlien  we  passed  through  a  village,  I  pictured  to  myself 
what  the  insidcs  of  the  houses  were  like,  and  what  the  inhabitants  were  about ;  and 
when  boys  came  running  after  us.  and  got  up  behind  and  swung  there  for  a  little  way, 
I  wondered  whether  their  fathers  were  alive,  and  whether  they  were  happy  at  home. 
I  had  plenty  to  think  of,  therefore,  besides  my  mind  running  continually  on  the  kind 
of  place  I  was  going  to — which  was  an  awful  speculation.  Somctinies,  I  remember, 
I  resigned  myself  to  thoughts  ol  home  and  Peggotty  ;  and  to  endeavouring,  in  a 
confused  blind  way,  to  recall  how  I  had  felt,  and  what  sort  of  boy  I  used  to  be,  before 
I  bit  Mr.  .Murdstone  :  which  I  couldn't  satisfy  myself  about  by  any  means,  I  seemed 
to  have  bitten  him  in  suiii  a  remote  antiquity. 

The  night  was  not  so  pleasant  as  the  evening,  for  it  got  chilly ;  and  being  put 
between  two  gentlemen  (the  rough-faced  one  and  another)  to  prevent  my  tumbling 
off  the  coach.  I  was  nearly  smothered  by  their  falling  aslrcp.  and  completely  blocking 
me  up.  They  stpicezed  me  so  hard  sometimes,  that  1  could  not  help  crying  out, 
'  Oh,  if  you  please  I  ' — which  they  didn't  like  at  ail,  because  it  woke  them.  Opposite 
me  was  an  elderly  lady  in  a  great  fur  cloak,  who  looked  in  the  dark  more  like  a  hay- 
stack than  a  lady,  she  was  wrapped  up  to  such  a  degree.  This  lady  had  a  basket  with 
her,  and  she  hadn't  known  what  to  do  with  it,  for  a  long  time,  until  she  found  that, 
on  account  of  my  legs  being  short,  it  could  go  underneath  me.  It  cramped  and  hurt 
me  so,  that  it  made  mc  perfectly  miserable  :  but  if  I  moved  in  the  least,  and  made 
a  glass  that  was  in  the  basket  rattle  against  something  else  (as  it  was  sure  to  do),  she 
gave  me  the  cruellest  poke  with  her  foot,  and  said,  "  tome,  don't  ymt  fidget.  Your 
Iwnes  are  young  enough  /  'm  sure  !  ' 

At  last  the  sun  rose,  and  then  my  comi)anions  seemed  to  sleep  easier.  The  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  had  laboured  all  night,  and  which  had  found  utterance  in  the 
most  terrific  gasps  and  snorts,  are  not  to  be  conceived.  As  the  sun  got  higher,  their 
sleep  became  lighter,  and  so  they  gradually  one  by  one  awoke.  I  recollect  being  very 
much  surprised  by  the  feint  everybody  made,  then,  of  not  having  been  to  sleep  at  all, 
and  by  the  uncommon  indignation  with  which  every  one  rciJclled  the  charge.  I  labour 
under  the  same  kind  of  astonishment  to  this  day,  having  invariably  observed  that  of 
all  human  weaknesses,  the  one  to  which  our  common  nature  is  the  least  disposed  to 
confess  (I  cannot  imagine  why)  is  the  weakness  of  having  gone  to  sleep  in  a  coach. 

What  an  amazing  place  London  was  to  me  when  I  saw  it  in  the  distance,  and 
how  I  believed  all  the  adventures  of  all  my  favourite  heroes  to  be  constantly  enacting 
and  re-enacting  there,  and  how  I  vaguely  made  it  out  in  my  own  mind  to  be  fuller  of 
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wonders  and  wickedness  than  all  the  cities  of  the  earth.  I  need  not  stop  here  to  relate 
We  approached  it  by  degrees,  and  got.  in  due  time,  to  the  inn  m  th«;^^T»'^«"»'»P*' 
district,  for  which  we  were  bound.  I  forget  whether  it  was  the  Blue  Bull,  or  the  Blue 
Boar :  but  I  know  it  was  the  Blue  Something,  and  that  its  Ukenoss  was  pamtcd  upon 

the  back  of  the  coach.  .     u     i,- 

The  guard's  eye  lighted  on  me  as  he  was  getting  down,  and  h    ^uid  at  the  bookmg- 

office  door —  .  .»     •  ^         »^„. 

'  Is  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoongster  bo,)ked  m  ti.e  nu.nc  of  Munistone.  from 

Bloonderstone,  Sooffoik.  to  be  left  till  called  for  ?  ' 

Nobody  answered. 

'  Trv  Copperficld.  if  von  please,  sir."  suid  I.  looking  helplessly  down. 

'  Is  "there  anybody  here  for  a  yoongster.  booked  In  the  name  of  Murdstojc,  from 
Bloonderstone.  Sooffoik.  but  owning  to  the  name  of  I  ..pperfield.  to  l)e  left  till  calle.t 
for  V  '  said  the  guard.     '  Come  !     7s  there  anybody  .' " 

No  There  was  nobody.  I  looked  anxiously  uroinul  ;  but  the  mquiry  made  no 
impression  on  any  of  the  bystanders,  if  I  exrrpt  a  .nun  in  gaiters,  with  one  eye,  who 
suggested  that  they  had  better  put  a  brass  .oUar  nnmd  my  neck,  and  tic  me  up  m 

\  ladder  was  brought,  and  I  got  down  after  the  lady,  who  was  like  a  haystack  : 
not  daring  to  stir,  until  her  basket  was  removed.     The  .oa.h  w.is  clear  of  passengers 
bv  that  time,  the  luggage  was  very  s.wn  cU-arcd  out.  tlu-  horses  had  been  taken  out 
before  the  luggage,  and  now  the  coach  itself  was  wlueUd  and  hacked  off  by  som.> 
hostlers,  out  of  the  way.     Still,  nobody  appeared,  to  el......  \\u-  dusty  youngster  from 

Blundcrstone,  Suffolk. 

More  solitary  than  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had  nulnxiy  to  look  at  lum.  and  see 
that  he  was  solitar>-.  1  went  into  the  booking-otlice.  and.  by  invitation  of  the  clerk  oij 
duty,  passed  behind  the  counter,  and  sat  down  on  the  M-alc  at  which  they  weighed 
the  luggage.     Here,  as  I  sat  looking  at  the  parcels,  pickap  s,  and  books,  and  inhaling 
the  smell  of  stables  (ever  since  associated  with  that  niorniug),  a  procession  of  most 
tremendous  considerations  began  to  march  through  my  iuind      Supposing  nobody 
should  ever  fetch  me,  how  long  would  they  consent  to  keep  me  there  Y     Would  they 
keep  me  long  enough  to  spend  seven  shillings  ?     Should  1  sleep  at  night  in  one  of  those 
wooden  bins,  with  the  other  luggage,  and  wash  myself  at  the  pump  m  the  yard  in  the 
morning  ;    or  should  I  be  turned  out  every  night,  and  cxi-ecied  to  come  again  to  be 
left  till  called  for,  when  the  ollice  opened  next  day  '!     Supposing  tlu-rc  was  no  mistake 
in  the  ease,  and  Mr.  Murdstone  had  devised  this  i)lan  to  gel  rid  of  me,  what  should  I 
do  ">     U  they  allowed  me  to  remain  there  until  my  seven  shillings  were  spent .  I  eouldn  t 
hope  to  remain  there  when  I  began  to  starve.     That  would  obviously  be  iiKDnvenient 
and  unpleasant  to  the  ( ustomers,  besides  entailing  on  the  Blue  VVhatever-it-was.  the 
risk  of  funeral  expens.  s.     If  I  started  off  at  once  and  tried  to  walk  back  home,  how 
could  I  ever  lind  luv  wav,  how  could  I  ever  hope  to  walk  so  far.  how  could  I  make  sure 
of  any  one  but  Peggotty,  even  if  1  got  back  ?      If  I  found  out  the  nearest  proper 
autliorities.  and  offered  mvselt  to  go  for  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  I  was  such  a  little  fellow 
that  It  was  most  likely  they  wouldn't  Uhc  lue  in.    These  thoughts,  and  a  hundred  other 
such  thoughts,  turned  me  burning  hot  and  made  nc  giddy  with  apprehension  and 
dismay.     I  wiis  in  the  height  of  my  fever  when  a  man  entered  and  whispered  to  the 
clerk,  who  presently  slanted  me  off  the  scale,  and  pushed  me  over  to  him.  as  if  I  were 
weighed,  bought,  delivered,  and  paid  for. 
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As  1  went  ont  of  the  office  hand-in-hand  with  this  new  acquaintance,  I  itole  a 
look  at  him.  He  was  a  gaunt,  sallow  young  man,  with  hollow  cheeks,  and  a  chin  almost 
as  black  as  Mr.  Murdstone's ;  but  there  the  likeness  ended,  for  his  whiskers  were 
shaved  off,  and  hi;  hair,  instead  of  being  glossy,  was  rusty  and  dry.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black  tiothcs  which  were  rather  rusty  and  dry  too,  and  rather  short  in  the 
sleeves  and  legs  ;  and  he  had  a  white  neckerchief  on,  that  was  not  over-clean.  I  did 
not,  and  do  not,  suppose  that  this  neckerchief  was  all  the  linen  he  wore,  but  it  was  all 
he  showed  or  gave  any  hint  of. 

'  You  're  the  new  l>oy  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  said. 

I  supposed  I  was.     I  didn't  know. 

'  I  'm  one  of  the  masters  at  Salem  House,'  he  said. 

I  made  him  a  bow  and  felt  very  much  overawed.  I  was  so  ashamed  to  allude 
to  a  commonplace  thing  like  my  box,  to  a  scholar  and  a  master  at  Salem  House,  that 
we  had  gone  some  little  distance  from  the  yard  before  I  had  the  hardihood  to  mention 
It.  We  turned  back,  on  my  humbly  insinuating  that  it  might  be  useful  to  me  here- 
after;   and  he  told  the  clerk  that  the  carrier  had  instructions  to  call  for  it  at  noon. 

'  If  you  please,  sir.'  I  said,  when  we  had  accomplished  about  the  same  distance 
as  before.  '  is  it  far  ?  ' 

'  It  "s  down  by  Blackheath.'  he  said. 

'  Is  that  far,  sir  ?  '  I  <liffidently  asked. 

'  It 's  a  good  step,'  he  said.  '  We  shall  go  by  the  stage-coach.  It 's  about 
six  miles.' 

I  was  so  faint  and  tired,  that  the  idea  of  holding  out  for  six  miles  more  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  took  heart  to  tell  him  that  I  had  had  nothing  all  night,  and  that  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  buy  soi.nething  to  eat  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  him.  He 
aj.pearetl  siin^nsed  at  this-I  see  him  stop  «nd  look  at  me  now-and  after  considering 
for  a  few  njoments  said  he  wanted  to  call  on  an  old  person  who  lived  not  far  off.  and 
that  the  best  way  would  be  for  me  to  buy  some  bread,  or  whatever  I  liked  best  that  was 
wholesome,  and  make  my  breakfast  at  her  house,  where  we  could  get  some  milk. 

Accordn.gly  we  looked  in  at  a  bakers  window,  and  after  I  •  •  ,1  made  a  series  of 
proposals  to  buy  everything  that  was  bilious  in  the  shop,  and  he  had  rejected  them 
one  by  one,  we  decided  in  favour  of  a  nice  little  loaf  of  brown  bread,  which  cost  me 
threepence.  Then,  at  a  grocer's  shop,  we  bought  an  egg  and  a  slice  of  streaky  bacon  ; 
which  st.ll  left  what  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  change,  out  of  the  second  of  the  bright 
shUlmgs,  and  made  me  consider  London  a  very  cheap  place.  These  provisions  laid  in. 
we  went  on  through  a  great  noise  and  uproar  that  confu.sed  my  weary  head  beyond 
description,  and  over  a  bridge  which,  no  doubt,  was  London  Bridge  (indeed  I  think 
tie  told  me  so.  but  I  was  half  asleep),  until  we  came  to  the  poor  person's  house,  which 
was  a  part  of  some  almshouses,  as  I  knew  by  their  look,  and  by  an  inscription  on  a 
stone  over  the  gate,  which  said  they  were  established  for  twenty-five  poor  women. 

Tl,e  Master  at  Salem  House  lifted  the  latch  of  one  of  a  number  of  little  blaek 
doors  that  were  all  alike,  and  had  each  a  little  diamond-paned  window  on  one  side,  and 
another  little  d.amond-paned  window  above;  and  we  went  into  the  little  house  of 
one  of  these  poor  old  women,  who  was  blowing  a  fire  to  make  a  little  saucepan  boil. 
<>n  seeing  the  Master  enter,  the  old  woman  stopped  with  the  bellows  on  her  knee, 
and  said  somethmg  that  I  thought  sounded  like  '  My  Charlev  ! '  but  on  seeing  me  come 
in  too,  she  got  up,  and  rubbing  her  hands  made  a  confused  sort  of  half-curtsey. 
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'  Can  you  cook  this  young  gentleman's  breakfast  for  him,  if  you  please  ?  '  said  the 
Master  at  Salem  House. 

'  Can  I  ?  '  said  the  old  woman.     *  Yes  can  I,  sure  ! ' 

'  How  's  Mrs.  Fibbitson  to-day  ?  '  said  the  Muster,  looking  at  another  old  woman 
in  a  large  ohnir  by  the  fire,  who  was  such  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  I  feel  grateful  tt)  this 
hour  for  not  having  sat  upon  her  by  mistake. 

'  Ah  she  's  jxjorly,'  said  the  fir»f  old  woman.  '  It  's  one  of  her  b;id  days.  If  the 
fire  was  to  go  out,  through  any  accident,  I  verily  believe  she  'd  go  out  too,  and  never 
come  to  life  again.' 

As  they  looked  at  her,  I  looked  at  her  also.  Although  it  was  a  warm  day,  she 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  fire.  I  fancied  she  was  jealous  even  of  the  sauce- 
pan on  it ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  she  took  its  impressment  into  the  service 
of  boiling  my  egg  and  broiling  my  bacon,  in  dudgeon  ;  for  I  saw  her,  with  my  own 
discomfited  eyes,  shake  her  list  at  mc  once,  when  those  cuhniiry  operations  were  going 
on,  and  no  one  else  was  looking.  The  sim  streamed  in  at  the  little  window,  but  she 
sat  with  her  own  back  and  the  back  of  the  large  chair  towards  it,  screening  the  fire 
as  if  she  were  sedulously  keeping  it  warm,  instead  of  it  keeping  her  wann,  and  watching 
it  in  a  most  distrustful  manner.  The  completion  of  the  preparations  for  my  break- 
fast, by  relieving  the  fire,  gave  her  such  extreme  joy  that  she  laughed  alouJ — and  a  very 
unmelodious  laugh  she  had,  I  must  say. 

I  sat  down  to  my  brown  loaf,  my  egg,  and  my  rasher  of  bacon,  with  a  basin  of  milk 
besides,  and  made  a  most  delicious  meal  While  I  was  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it, 
the  old  woman  of  the  house  said  to  the  blaster — 

'  Have  you  got  your  flute  isith  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  he  returned. 

'  Have  a  blow  at  it,'  said  the  old  woman,  coaxingly.     '  Do  ! ' 

The  Master,  iipon  this,  piit  his  hand  underneath  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  brought 
Of.  His  flute  in  three  pieces,  which  he  screwed  together,  anci  begun  immediately  to  play. 
M,  .ipression  is,  after  many  years  of  consideration,  that  there  never  can  have  been 
anyl  .  dy  in  the  world  who  played  worse.  He  made  the  most  dismal  sounds  I  have  ever 
hf^arc.  produced  by  any  means,  natural  or  artificial.  I  don't  know  what  the  tunes 
were — if  there  were  such  things  in  the  performance  at  all,  which  I  doubt — but  the 
influence  of  the  strain  upon  me  was.  first,  to  make  me  think  of  all  my  sorrows  until  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  tears  back  ;  then  to  take  away  my  appetite ;  and  lastly,  to 
make  me  so  sleepy  that  I  couldn'r  keep  my  eyes  open.  They  begin  to  close  again, 
and  I  begin  to  nod,  as  the  recollection  rises  fresh  upon  me.  Once  more  the  little 
room,  with  its  open  comer  cupboard,  and  its  square-backed  chairs,  and  its  angular 
little  staircase  leading  to  the  room  above,  and  its  three  peacock's  feathers  displayed 
over  the  mantelpiece— I  remember  wondering  when  I  first  went  in,  what  that  peacock 
would  have  thought  if  he  had  known  what  his  finery  was  doomed  to  come  to — fades 
from  before  me,  and  I  ;i<)d,  and  sleep.  The  flute  becomes  inaudible,  the  wheels  of  the 
coach  are  heard  in^tead,  und  I  am  on  my  journey.  The  coach  jolts,  I  wake  with  a  start, 
and  the  flute  has  tome  back  again,  and  the  Master  at  Salem  House  is  sitting  with  his 
legs  crossed,  playing  it  dolefully,  while  the  old  woman  of  the  house  looks  on  delighted. 
She  fades  in  her  turn,  aiul  he  fades,  and  all  fades,  and  there  is  no  flute,  no  Master,  no 
Salem  House,  no  David  Copperfield,  no  anything  but  heavy  sleep. 

I  drcanicd,  I  thought,  that  once  while  he  was  blowing  ialu  i.his  dismal  flute,  the  old 
woman  of  the  house,  who  had  f^ne  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  in  her  ecstatic  admiration. 
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leaned  over  the  back  of  his  chair  and  gave  him  an  affectionate  squeesie  round  the 
neck,  which  stopped  his  playing  for  a  moment.  I  was  in  the  middle  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  cither  then  or  immediately  afterwards ;  for,  as  he  resumed — 
it  was  a  real  fact  that  he  had  stopped  playing — I  saw  and  heard  the  same  old  woman 
ask  Mrs.  Fibbitson  if  it  wasn't  delicious  (meaning  the  flute),  to  which  Mrs.  Fibbitson 
replied,  '  Ay,  ay  !  yes  ! '  and  nodded  at  the  fire  :  to  which,  I  am  persuaded,  she  gave 
the  credit  of  tlie  whole  performance. 

When  I  seemed  to  have  been  dozing  a  long  while,  the  Master  at  Salem  House 
unscrewed  his  flute  into  the  three  pieces,  put  them  up  as  before,  and  took  me  away. 
We  found  the  coach  very  near  at  hand,  and  got  upon  the  roof ;  but  I  was  so  dead 
sleepy,  that  when  we  stopped  on  the  road  to  take  up  somebody  else,  they  put  me  inside 
where  there  were  no  passengers,  and  where  I  slept  profoundly,  until  I  found  the  coach 
going  at  a  footpace  up  a  steep  hill  among  green  leaves.  Presently,  it  stopped,  and  had 
come  to  its  destination. 

A  short  walk  brought  us — I  mean  the  Master  and  me — to  Salem  House,  which 
was  enclosed  with  a  high  brick  wall,  and  looked  very  dull.  Over  a  door  in  this  wall 
was  a  board  with  Sai-em  House  upon  it ;  and  through  a  grating  in  this  door  we  were 
surveyed,  when  we  rang  the  bell,  by  a  surly  face,  which  I  found,  on  the  door  being 
opened,  belonged  to  a  stout  man  with  a  bnll-ncrk,  a  wooden  leg,  over-hanging  temples, 
and  his  hair  cut  close  all  rouiMl  his  head. 

'  The  new  boy,'  said  the  Master. 

The  man  witii  tiie  wooden  leg  eyed  me  all  over — it  didn't  take  long,  for  there  was 
not  much  of  inc  and  locked  the  {jate  behind  us,  and  took  out  the  key.  We  were  going 
up  to  the  house,  among  some  tlark  heavy  trees,  when  he  called  after  my  conductor. 

'  Hallo  !  ' 

We  looked  back,  and  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  little  lodge,  where  he  lived, 
with  a  pair  of  boots  m  his  hand. 

'  Here  !  The  cobbler  's  been,'  he  said,  '  since  you  've  been  out,  Mr.  Mell,  and  he 
says  he  cant  nieml  em  any  more.  He  says  there  ain't  a  bit  of  the  original  boot  left, 
and  he  wonders  you  expect  it.' 

With  these  words  he  threw  the  boots  to^Nards  Mr.  Mell,  who  tvent  back  a  few 
paces  to  pick  tliem  up,  and  looked  at  them  (verv  disconsolately,  I  was  afraid)  as  we 
went  on  together.  I  observed  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  boots  he  had  on  were 
a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear,  and  that  his  stocking  was  just  breaking  out  in  one  place, 
like  a  bud. 

Salem  House  was  a  square  brick  building  wit  i  wings,  of  a  bare  ana  unfurnished 
appearance.  .\11  about  it  was  so  very  quiet .  i  hat  I  said  to  Mr.  Mell  I  supposed  the  boys 
were  out  ;  and  he  seemed  surprised  at  my  not  knowing  that  it  was  holiday-time. 
Tliat  all  the  boys  were  at  their  several  (omes.  That  Mr.  Creakle,  the  proprietor,  was 
down  by  the  sea-side  with  Mrs.  and  .Miss  i  reakle.  And  that  I  was  sent  in  holiday-time 
as  a  punishment  for  my  misdoing.     .Vil  of  which  he  explained  to  me  as  we  went  along. 

I  gazed  upon  the  schoolroom  into  ^hich  he  took  me,  as  the  most  forlorn  and 
desolate  place  I  had  ever  seen.  I  see  it  now.  A  long  room,  with  three  long  rows  of 
desks,  and  six  of  fornis,  and  bristling  all  round  with  pegs  for  hats  and  slates.  Scraps 
of  old  copy-books  and  exercises  litter  the  dirty  floor.  Some  silkworms'  houses,  made 
of  the  same  materials,  are  scattered  over  the  desks.  Two  miserable  little  white  mice, 
left  behind  by  their  owner,  are  running  up  and  down  in  a  fusty  castle  made  of  paste- 
board and  wire,  looking  in  all  the  comers  with  their  red  eyes  for  anything  t.   eat.     A 
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bird,  in  a  corc  very  little  biRger  than  hnnstlf.  makt-t.  »  mournful  rattle  now  and  tli.n 
in  hopping  on  his  |mtc1i,  two  iiii;lw;s  high,  or  dropping  from  It  ;  but  neither  smu-*  n-.r 
c  hirps.  There  is  ii  strantje  iinwholesomo  smell  upon  the  room,  like  niildrwed  corduroj  >. 
sweet  apples  wanting  air.  and  mttcn  books.  There  could  not  well  be  more  ink  splash. . I 
about  it.  if  it  had  been  rtK)lles8  from  its  Jirst  construction,  and  the  skies  hatl  rained, 
onowcd.  hailed,  and  bUtwn  ink  through  the  var>'ing  seawins  o(  the  year. 

Mr.  Mell  having  left  ine  while  he  look  his  irreparable  Ixntts  upstairs.  I  went  softly 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  observing  all  this  as  I  crept  along.  Suddenly  1  earae 
upon  a  pasteboanl  plaeard,  beautifully  written,  which  was  lying  on  the  desk,  and 
bore  these  words  :    •  Take  care  of  him.     Hf  bilet.' 

I  got  tipon  the  desk  immediately,  apprc'.isnsive  of  at  least  a  great  dog  under- 
neath. But.  though  I  looked  all  round  with  anxious  eyes.  I  could  see  iiothmg  of 
him.  I  was  still  engaged  in  peering  ol)out,  when  Mr.  Mell  came  back,  and  asked  me 
what  I  did  up  there  ? 

'  I  f)eg  your  pardon,  sir.'  says  I.  '  if  you  please.  I  'm  looking  for  the  dog.' 

'  Dog  '< '  says  he.     '  What  dog  ?  ' 

'  Isn't  it  a  dog.  sir  ?  ' 

'  Isn't  what  a  dog  ?  ' 

'  That  's  to  be  taken  eare  of,  sir  ;   that  bites  ?  ' 

'  No,  lopperfield,'  says  he,  gravely.  '  that 's  not  a  dog.  That 's  a  boy.  My 
instructions  are.  Coppertield,  to  put  this  placard  on  your  back.  I  am  sorry  to  make 
such  a  beginning  with  you.  but  I  must  do  it." 

With  that  he  took  nie  down,  and  tied  the  placard,  which  was  neatly  eonstructee, 
for  the  purj'ose,  on  my  shoulders  like  a  knapsack  ;  and  wherever  I  went  afterwards, 
I  had  the  consolation  of  carrying  it. 

What  I  suffered  from  that  plaeard  nobody  can  im.agine.  Whether  it  was  possible 
for  people  to  see  ine  or  not,  I  always  fancied  that  somebo<iy  was  reading  it.  It  was 
no  relief  to  turn  round  and  fmd  nobody  :  for  wherever  my  back  was,  ^riere  I  imagined 
somebody  always  to  be.  That  cruel  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  aggravated  my  suffer- 
ings. He  was  in  authority,  and  if  he  ever  saw  nic  leaning  against  a  tree,  or  a  wall,  or 
the  house,  he  roareil  out  from  his  Uxlge-door  in  a  stupendous  voice.  *  Hallo,  you  sir  ! 
You,  Copperfield  !  Show  that  b.idge  eonspiciious,  or  I  11  report  you  1  '  The  play- 
ground was  a  bare  gravelleil  yard,  open  to  all  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  offices  ; 
and  I  knew  hat  the  servants  read  it,  and  the  butcher  read  it.  and  the  baker  read  it ; 
that  everybody,  in  a  word,  who  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  house,  of  a 
morning  when  I  was  ordered  to  walk  there,  read  that  I  was  to  be  taken  care  of,  for  I 
bit.  I  recollect  that  I  positively  began  to  have  a  dread  of  myself,  as  a  kind  of  wild 
boy  who  did  bite. 

There  was  an  old  door  in  this  playground,  on  which  the  boys  had  a  custom  of 
carving  their  names.  It  was  completely  covered  with  such  inscriptions.  In  my 
dread  of  the  end  of  the  vacation  and  their  coming  back,  I  could  not  read  a  lH)y's  name, 
without  inquiring  in  what  tone  and  with  what  emphasis  he  would  read,  '  Take  care  of 
him.  He  bites."  There  was  one  boy — a  certain  J.  Sleerforth— who  cut  his  name 
very  deep  and  very  often,  who,  I  conceived,  would  read  it  in  a  rather  strong  voice, 
and  afterwards  pull  my  hair.  There  was  another  l)oy.  one  Tommy  Traddles.  who  I 
dreaded  would  make  game  of  it,  and  pretend  to  be  dreadfully  frightened  of  me.  There 
was  a  third,  George  Uemple,  who  i  fancied  would  sing  it.  I  have  looked,  a  little 
shrinking  creature,  at  that  door,  until  the  owners  of  all  the  names— there  were  five- 
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nnd-lorty  of  them  in  the  school  then,  Mr.  Mell  said— seemed  to  send  me  to  Coventry 
by  iteneral  acclamation,  and  to  crv  out,  each  in  his  own  way,  '  Take  care  of  him 
He  bites ! ' 

It  was  the  same  with  the  places  at  the  desks  ant'  forms.  It  was  the  same  witli  the 
Rrovcs  of  deserted  bedsteads  I  peeped  at,  on  my  way  to,  and  when  1  was  in  n»y  own 
bed.  I  remember  drraminf?  night  after  night,  of  being  with  my  mother  as  she  used  to 
be,  or  of  going  to  a  party  at  Mr.  Peggottys,  or  of  travelling  ouUide  the  sUgc-coach, 
or  of  dining  again,  with  my  unfortunate  friend  the  waiter,  and  in  all  these  circum- 
stances making  people  scream  and  stare,  by  the  unhappy  disclosure  that  I  had  nothing 
on  but  my  little  night-shirt,  and  that  placard. 

In  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  in  my  consiant  apprehension  of  the  re-opening  of 
the  school,  it  was  such  an  insupportable  affliction  !  I  had  long  Usks  every  day  to  do 
wifi  Mr.  Mell ;  but  I  did  them,  there  being  no  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdslonc  iu-e.  and  got 
through  them  without  disgrace.  Before,  and  after  then,  I  walked  about  -su,Hrvised, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  man  with  the  wotxlen  leg.  How  vividly  I  call  to  mind 
the  damp  about  the  house,  the  green  cracked  flagstones  in  the  court,  an  old  leaky 
water-butt,  and  the  di.scolourcd  trunks  of  some  of  the  grim  trees,  wh  th  seemed  to 
have  dripped  more  in  the  rain  than  other  trees,  and  to  have  blown  less  it,  the  sun  ! 
At  one  we  .l.ned.  Mr.  Mell  and  I,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  bare  dining-room,  full  of 
deal  tables  and  smelling  of  fat.  Then,  we  had  more  tasks  until  tea,  which  Mr.  Mell 
drank  out  of  a  blue  tea-cup.  and  I  out  of  a  tin  pot.  All  <lav  long,  and  until  seven 
or  eight  m  the  evening,  Mr.  Mell.  at  his  own  detached  desk  in  the  school-room,  worked 
hard  with  pen,  ink,  ruler,  books,  und  writing-paper,  making  out  the  bills  (as  I  found) 
for  last  half-year.  When  he  had  put  up  his  things  for  the  night,  he  took  out  his  flute, 
and  blew  at  it,  until  I  almost  thought  he  would  gradually  blow  his  whole  being  into  the 
large  hole  at  the  top,  and  ooze  away  at  the  keys. 

I  picture  my  small  self  in  the  dimly-lighted  rooms,  sitting  with  my  head  upon  my 
hand,  listening  to  the  doleful  performance  of  Mr.  Mell,  and  conning  to-morrow's  lessons. 
I  picture  myself  with  my  books  shut  up.  .:tiU  listening  to  the  doleful  performance  of 
Mr.  Mell,  and  listening  through  it  to  what  used  to  be  at  home,  and  to  the  blowing  of 
the  wind  on  Yarmouth  flats,  and  /c»lin^  verv  sad  and  solitary.  I  picture  myself 
going  up  to  bed.  among  the  unuse<l  rooms,  and  sitting  on  my  bed-side  crying  for  a 
comfortable  word  from  Peggotty.  I  picture  myself  coming  downstairs  in  the  morning, 
and  looking  through  a  long  ghastly  gash  of  a  staircase  window  at  the  school-bell 
hanging  on  the  top  of  an  outhouse  with  a  weather-cock  above  it ;  and  dreading  the  time 
when  It  shall  ring  J.  Steerforth  and  the  rest  to  work.  Such  time  is  only  second,  in  my 
foreboding  apprehensions,  to  the  time  when  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  shall  unlock 
the  rusty  gate  to  give  admission  to  the  awful  Mr.  Creakle.  I  cannot  think  I  was  a 
very  dangerous  character  in  any  of  these  aspects,  but  i,-  ail  of  them  I  carried  the  same 
warning  on  my  back. 

Mr.  Mell  never  said  much  to  me,  but  he  was  never  harsh  to  me.  I  suppose  we 
were  company  to  each  other,  without  talking.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  would  talk 
to  himself  sometimes,  and  grin,  and  clench  his  fist,  and  grind  his  teeth,  and  pull  his 
hair  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  But  he  had  these  peculiarities.  At  first  they 
frightened  me,  though  I  soon  got  used  to  them. 
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I  HAD  led  this  life  alxjut  u  month,  when  the  mnn  with  the  wtMvleii  U'n  l>e|{an  to 
stump  about  with  a  mop  and  a  bucket  of  water,  from  which  I  inferred  that 
preparations  were  nuikini;  to  receive  Mr.  I'reivkle  and  the  Ixiys.  I  was  not 
mistuken  ;  for  the  mop  came  into  the  schoolriKjni  bi-forc  lon){,  and  turned  out 
Mr.  Mell  and  me,  who  lived  where  we  could,  and  jjot  on  how  we  couM.  for  some  days, 
during  which  wc  were  always  in  the  way  of  two  or  three  youuR  women,  who  had  rarely 
shown  themselves  before,  and  were  so  continually  in  the  midst  -if  dust  that  1  sncc/ed 
almost  as  much  as  if  Salem  Hon  ••  had  been  a  great  snuff-bc 

One  (i  ly  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Mell,  that  Mr.  i'reakle  woi  iJ  '.<■  ■.-.. ..  '  hat  eveninjf. 
In  the  evening,  after  tea,  I  heard  that  he  was  come.  Before  '.  I  fMi'  ,  J  vas  fetched 
by  the  man  with  the  woo<l'H  leg  to  appear  before  hin>. 

Mr.  Creakle's  part  of  -.he  house  was  u  giKxl  deal  more  ■  '.i.t! :<'•;<:  than  ours. 
and  he  had  a  snug  bit  of  garden  that  looked  pleasant  after  the  dutty  ,.  lay^i^ood,  which 
was  such  a  desert  in  miniature,  that  I  thought  no  one  but  a  catncl,  or  a  dromedary, 
could  have  felt  at  home  in  it.  It  seemed  to  me  a  btild  thing  even  to  take  notice  that 
the  passitge  looked  comfortable,  as  I  went  on  my  way,  trembling  to  Mr.  Creakle's 
presen'.x :  which  so  abashed  me.  when  I  was  ushered  into  it,  that  I  hardly  saw  Mrs. 
Creakle  or  Miss  Creakle  (who  were  both  there,  in  the  parlour),  or  anything  b.it  Mr. 
C'reakle,  a  stout  gentleman  with  a  bunch  of  watch-chain  and  seals,  in  an  ann -chair 
with  a  tumbler  and  a  bottle  beside  him. 

'  So  ! '  said  Mr.  Creakle.  '  This  is  the  young  gentleman  whose  teeth  are  to  b«' 
filed  I     Turn  him  round.' 

Tne  wooden-legged  man  turned  me  about  so  as  to  exhibit  Uie  placard  :  and 
having  afforded  time  for  a  full  survey  <'f  it,  turned  me  about  again,  with  my  face  to 
Mr.  Creakle,  and  posted  himself  at  Mr.  Crc  kle's  side.  Mr.  Creakle's  face  was  tiery. 
and  his  eyes  were  small,  and  deep  in  his  heati  :  he  liad  thick  veins  in  his  forehead,  u 
little  nose,  and  a  large  chin.  lie  was  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head  ;  and  had  some 
thin  wet-lw)king  hair  that  was  just  tumini;  stw.  bni.shed  across  each  temple,  so  that 
the  two  sides  interlaced  on  his  forehead.  Hui  the  cireii'  istance  about  him  which 
impressed  me  most,  was,  that  he  had  no  voice,  but  ^jxike  .,i  a  whisi)er.  The  exertion 
this  cost  him,  or  the  consciousness  of  talking  in  that  feeble  way,  made  his  argry  face 
so  much  more  angry,  and  his  thick  veins  so  much  thicker,  when  he  spoke,  that  I  am 
not  suqirised,  on  looking  back,  at  this  peculiarity  striking  me  as  his  chief  one. 

'  Now,'  said  Mr.  Creakle.     "  What  's  the  report  of  this  boy  '!  ' 

'  There  's  nothing  against  him  yet,'  returned  the  man  with  the  winxlen  lei^  '  ''.iierc 
has  been  no  opportunity." 

I  thought  Mr.  Creakle  was  disappointed.  I  thought  Mrs.  and  Miss  v  .eaklc  (at 
whom  I  now  glanced  for  the  first  time,  and  who  were,  both,  thin  and  quiet)  were  not 
disappointed. 

'  Come  here,  sir  ! '  said  Mr.  Creakle,  beckoning  to  me. 

'  Come  here  ! '  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  repeating  the  gestun-. 
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'  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing;  your  father-in-law,'  whispered  Mr.  Creakle, 
taking  me  by  Ihe  ear ;  '  and  a  worthy  man  he  is,  and  a  man  of  a  stron .'  character.  He 
knows  me,  anil  I  know  him.  Do  you  know  me  ?  Hey  ?  '  said  Mr.  '  reakle,  pinching 
my  ear  with  ferocious  ])lnyfulness. 

'  \ot  yet,  sir,'  I  said,  flinching  with  the  pain. 

'  Not  yet '!     Hey  ?  '  repeated  Mr.  Creakle.     '  But  you  will  soon.     Hey  ?  ' 
'  You  will  soon.     Hey  ?  '  repeated  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg.     I  afterwards 
found  that  he  generally  acted,  with  his  strong  voice,  as  Mr.  Creakle's  interpreter  to 
the  boys. 

I  was  \  I  ry  nmch  frightened,  and  said  I  hoped  so,  if  he  pleased.  I  felt,  all  this 
while,  as  if  my  ear  was  blazing  ;  he  pinched  it  so  hard. 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  am,'  whispered  Mr.  Creakle,  letting  it  go  at  last,  with  a  screw 
at  parting  that  brought  the  water  into  my  eyes.     '  I  "m  a  Tartar.' 
'  A  Tartar,'  said  the  men  with  the  wooden  log. 

'  When  I  ^:l^■  1  'II  do  a  thing,  I  do  it,'  said  Mr.  Creakle ;  '  and  when  I  say  I  will 
have  a  thing  done,  I  will  have  it  done.' 

'  — Will  hn«c  a  thing  done,  I  will  have  it  done,'  repeated  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg. 

'  1  am  a  determined  character,'  said  Mr.  Creakle.     '  That 's  what  I  am.     I  do 
my  duty.     That  s  what  /  do.     My  tlesh  and  blood,'  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Creakle  as  he 
said  this,  '  when  it  rises  against  me,  is  not  my  flesh  and  blood.     I  discard  it.     Has 
that  fellow,'  to  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  '  been  here  again  '! ' 
'  No,'  was  the  answer. 

'  No,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  '  He  knows  better.  He  knows  me.  Let  him  keep  away. 
1  say  let  him  keep  away,'  said  Mr.  Creakle,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and 
looking  at  Mrs.  Creakle,  '  for  he  knows  me.  Now  you  have  begun  to  know  me  too, 
my  young  friend,  and  you  may  go.     Take  him  away  ' 

I  was  very  glad  to  be  ordered  away,  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Creakle  were  both  wiping 
their  eyes,  and  I  felt  as  uncomfortable  for  them  as  1  did  for  myself.  But  I  had  a 
petition  on  my  mind  which  concerned  me  so  nearly,  that  I  couldn't  help  saying,  though 
I  wondered  at  my  own  courage — 

'  If  you  please,  sir ' 

Mr.  Creakle  whispered,  '  Hah  I  What 's  this  '.' '  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  me,  as 
if  iie  would  have  burnt  me  up  with  them. 

'  H  you  please,  sir,'  1  faltered,  '  if  I  might  be  allowed  {I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  si-. 

for  what  I  did)  to  take  this  writing  off,  before  the  boys  come  back ' 

WhethfT  Mr.  Creakle  was  in  earnest,  or  whether  he  only  did  it  to  frighten  me,  1 
don't  know,  but  he  made  a  burst  out  of  his  e'.'air,  before  which  I  precipitately  retreated, 
without  waiting  for  the  escort  of  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  and  never  onoe  stopped 
until  I  reached  my  own  bedroom,  where,  hnding  I  was  not  ))ursued,  I  went  to  bed,  as 
it  was  time,  and  lay  quaking,  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  came  back  Mr.  Shar])  was  the  first  master,  and  sui)erior 
to  Mr.  Mcll.  Mr.  .Me!l  took  his  meals  with  the  boys,  but  Mr.  Shaqi  dined  and  supped 
at  Mr.  Creakle's  table.  He  was  a  limp,  delicate-looking  gentleman,  I  thought,  with  a 
good  deal  of  nose,  and  a  way  of  carrying  his  nead  on  one  side,  as  if  it  were  a  little 
too  heavy  for  liiin.  His  hair  was  very  smooth  fuid  wavy  :  but  I  was  informed  by  the 
very  first  boy  who  came  back  that  it  was  a  wig  (a  sceond-haud  one  he  said),  and  that 
.Mr.  Sharp  went  out  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  get  it  curled. 
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It  was  no  other  than  Tom;ny  Tradillcs  who  gave  nie  this  piece  o(  iiitclhKencr 
He  was  the  first  l)oy  who  returned.  He  introduc>e<!  liiinst-K  by  infomiinft  nic  that  1 
should  ftnil  his  name  on  the  riftht-hnnd  eonier  of  the  gntt:  over  the  top  bolt ;  ii|K)n  that 
I  j-aid,  '  Traddlcs  ?  '  to  which  ho  n-plied,  '  The  same.'  and  then  he  asked  nic  for  a  full 
account  of  myself  and  family. 

It  WHS  a  hapi'y  circutustance  for  me  that  Traddlcs  came  hack  first.  He  enjoyed 
my  placard  so  much,  that  he  saved  me  from  the  embarrassment  of  cither  disclosure 
or  concealment,  by  prcsciitinj;  me  to  every  other  hoy  who  came  back,  ({real  or  small, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  this  form  of  introduction,  '  Look  here  !  Here  's  u  jjanie  !  ' 
Happily,  tiKi,  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  came  back  lowspuitc<l,  and  were  not  so 
boisterous  at  my  expense  as  I  had  expected.  .Some  nf  tiicm  ccilainly  did  dance 
about  mc  like  wild  Indians,  and  the  greater  part  could  not  resist  the  teni|>tation  of 
pretending  that  I  was  a  dog,  and  patting  anti  smoothing  mc,  lest  I  should  bite,  and 
saying,  'Lie  down,  sir!'  and  calling  me  Towzcr.  This  was  naturally  confusing, 
among  so  many  strangers,  and  cost  me  some  tears,  but  on  I  he  whole  it  was  njuch 
l>etter  than  I  had  anticipated. 

I  was  not  considered  as  l>cmg  formally  received  into  the  school,  however,  until 
J.  Steerforth  arrived.  Before  this  boy,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  great  scholar,  and  was 
very  good-looking,  and  at  least  half  a  do/.vn  years  my  senior,  I  was  carried  as  In-fore 
a  magistrate.  He  inquired,  under  a  shed  in  the  playground,  mto  the  particulars  "f 
my  punishment,  and  was  pleased  to  express  his  opinion  that  it  was  '  a  jnjly  shame  "  ; 
for  which  I  In-came  hound  to  him  ever  afterwards. 

'  What  money  have  you  got,  rop|>erlield  '!  '  he  said,  walking  aside  with  mc  when 
he  had  disposed  of  my  affair  in  these  tciuis. 

I  told  him  seven  shillings. 

'  You  had  better  give  it  to  me  to  take  care  of,'  he  sa"l.  '  At  least,  you  can  if  you 
like.     You  needn't  if  you  don't  like.' 

I  hastened  to  comply  with  his  friendly  suggestion,  and  opening  I'eggotty's  purse, 
turned  it  upside  down  into  his  hand. 

'  Do  you  want  to  s|>cnd  anything  now  ?  '  he  asked  me. 

■  No,  thank  you,'  I  replied. 

•  Vou  can,  if  you  like,  you  know,'  said  .Steerforth.     '  Say  the  word.' 

■  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  I  rej)cated. 

'  Perhaps  you  'd  like  Ut  spend  a  couple  of  shillings  or  so  in  a  hotth-  of  currant 
wine,  by  and  bv,  up  in  the  bedroom  ?  "  said  Steerforth.  '  You  belong  to  niv  bedroom, 
I  find.' 

It  certainly  had  not  occurred  to  me  before,  but  I  said,  Yes,  I  should  like  that. 

'  Very  gtHxl,'  .said  Steerforth.  '  You  'II  be  glad  to  spend  another  shilling  or  so, 
in  almomi  cakes,  I  dare  say  ?  ' 

I  said.  Yes.  I  should  like  that,  tcK). 

'  .\nd  another  shilling  or  so  in  bis<uits,  and  another  in  fruit,  eh  '!  '  said  Steerforth. 
'  I  Siiy,  young  foppcrfield,  you   re  going  it  I  ' 

1  smiled  iHcause  he  smiled,  but  I  was  a  little  troubled  in  my  mind.  loo. 

'  Well  !  ■  said  Steerforth.  "  We  must  make  it  slreleh  as  far  as  ««■  >a,\  ;  that  "s 
all.  I  11  do  the  licst  in  m\  power  for  you.  I  can  go  out  when  I  likt,  and  1  11  smuggle 
the  prog  in."  With  these  words  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  kindly  told  me 
not  to  luuke  my , elf  uneasy  ;   he  would  lake  care  it  should  be  all  right. 

He  was  as  gotnl  as  his  word,  if  that  were  all  right  which  I  hail  a  .secret  misgiving 
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was  nearly  all  wrong — for  I  feared  it  was  a  waste  of  my  mother's  two  half-crowns — 
though  I  had  preserved  the  piece  of  paper  they  were  wrapped  in  :  which  was  a  precious 
saving.     When  we  went  upstairs  to  bed,  he  produced  the  whole  seven  shillings'  worth 
and  laid  it  out  on  my  bed  in  the  moonlight,  saying— 

'  There  you  are,  young  Copperiicld,  and  a  royal  spread  you  've  got.' 

I  couldn't  think  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  feast,  at  my  time  of  life,  while  he  was 
by  ;  my  hand  shook  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  I  begged  him  to  do  me  the  favour  of 
presiding ;  and  my  request  being  secondea  bj  .he  other  boys  who  were  in  that  room, 
he  acceded  to  it,  and  sat  upon  my  pillow,  hi  nding  round  the  viands — with  perfect 
fairness,  I  must  say  ^  and  dispensing  the  currant  wine  in  a  little  glass  without  a  foot, 
which  was  his  own  property.  As  to  me,  I  sat  on  his  left  h.ind,  and  the  rest  were 
grouped  about  us.  on  the  nearest  beds  and  on  the  floor. 

How  well  I  recolIe<t  our  sitting  there,  talking  in  w  )ispers  ;  or  their  talking?,  and 
my  rcsiMJctfully  listening.  I  ought  rather  to  say  ;  the  moonlight  failing  a  little  way 
into  the  room,  through  the  window,  painting  a  pale  ivindow  on  t!i<>  floor,  and  the 
greater  part  of  us  in  shadow,  except  when  .Steerforth  dipped  a  match  into  a  phnsphorus- 
box,  when  he  wanted  to  look  for  anything  on  the  board,  and  shed  a  b'.-ic  glaie  over  us 
that  was  gone  directly  !  A  certam  mysterious  feeling,  consequent  on  the  darkness, 
the  secrecy  of  the  revel,  and  the  whisper  in  which  everything  was  said,  .steals  over  me 
Mgain,  and  I  listen  to  ail  they  tell  me  with  a  vague  feeling  of  solenmity  and  awe,  which 
makes  me  glad  that  they  are  all  so  near,  and  frightens  me  (though  I  ieign  to  laugh) 
when  Traddles  pretends  t<>  sec  a  ghost  in  the  corner. 

I  heard  all  kinds  of  things  about  the  school  and  all  belonging  to  it.  I  heard 
th.'it  Mr.  Crcaklc  had  not  preferred  his  claim  to  being  a  Tartar  without  reason  ;  that  he 
was  the  stemc'  and  most  severe  of  masters;  that  he  laid  about  him,  right  and 
left,  ever'-  duy  .if  his  life,  rhargiiig  in  among  the  boys  like  a  trooper,  and  slashing  away, 
unmercifully.  Tli.it  he  knew  nothing  himself,  but  the  art  of  slashing,  lieing  more 
ignorant  (.1.  .Steiiforth  said)  tliiin  the  lowest  Ixiy  in  the  school ;  that  he  had  been,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  a  mmuII  hop-dealer  in  t!ie  Borough,  and  had  taken  to  the 
schooling  business  after  hiin^i  'janl  nipt  in  hops,  and  making  away  with  Mrs.  Creakle's 
money.     With  a  (.'ood  dtul  iiiore  of  that  sort,  which  I  wimdered  how  they  knew. 

I  )\Li>rd  that  the  nnji  with  the  w.i.  .<cn  leg.  whose  name  was  Tungay,  was  an 
obstinate  barliariaii  who  had  former'y  assisted  in  the  hop  business,  but  had  come  into 
tlic  scholastic  line  with  Mr.  t'rcaklc.  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed  among  the  boys, 
of  his  having  broken  his  leg  in  .Mr.  Creakles  scr\iee,  and  having  done  a  deal  of  dishonest 
work  for  him,  and  kno\.ing  his  secrets.  I  heard  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  t'rcaklc,  Tungay  considered  the  whole  <>$tablishment,  masters  and  boys,  as  his 
natural  enemies,  and  that  the  only  delight  of  his  life  was  to  be  sour  ami  malicious. 
I  heard  that  Mr.  Criakle  had  a  .son,  who  had  not  been  Timgay's  friend,  and  who, 
:i.ssistiiig  in  llif  scliooi,  liaJ  once  held  sonic  remonstrance  with  his  fatiicr  on  an  (K'l'asion 
when  its  discipline  was  very  cniclly  c.xcniscd,  and  was  supposed,  In'sidcs.  to  have 
[iiolested  against  his  fatiur'>  ;.-at;f  of  liis  mother.  I  heard  that  .Mr.  t'leakle  had 
turned  him  out  of  doors,  in  consequence,  and  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  t'rcaklc  had  bucn  in 
a  sad  way  ever  sinrc 

Hut  t'le  greatest  wonder  thai  I  heard  of  Mr.  t'rcaklc  was,  there  being  one  hoy  in 
the  school  on  whom  he  never  ventured  to  lay  a  hand,  and  that  b<  y  being  J.  Steerforth. 
Steerforth  liims.if  <'of(ir!ned  this  when  it  was  slateii,  and  said  that  lie  should  like  to 
begin  to  sec  hnn  do  it.     On  being  asked  by  u  niiUi  boy  (not  me)  how  he  would  ^  .iK-eed 
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if  he  did  begin  to  sec  him  do  it,  be  dipped  a  match  into  his  phosphorus-box  on  purpose 
to  shed  a  glare  over  his  rei)ly,  and  said  he  would  commence  by  knocking;  him  dow:i 
with  a  blow  on  the  forehead  from  the  sevcn-aiid-sixpenny  ink-bottle  that  was  alwavs 
on  the  mantelpiece.     We  sat  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  breathless. 

!  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Mell  were  l>oth  supposed  to  bt-  wretthcdly  paid  ; 
and  that  when  there  was  hot  and  cold  meat  for  dinner  at  Mr.  ("rcaklcs  table,  Mr.  Sharp 
was  always  expected  to  say  he  preferred  cold  ;  which  was  again  corroborated  by 
J.  Steerforth,  the  only  parlour-boarder.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp's  wig  -didn't  fit  him ; 
and  that  he  needn't  be  so  '  bounceable  '^somebody  else  said  '  bumptious  '  -about  it, 
because  his  own  red  hair  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen  behind. 

I  heard  that  one  boy,  who  was  a  coal-merchant's  son,  came  as  a  set-off  against 
the  coal-bill,  and  was  called,  on  that  account,  '  Exchange  or  Barter  ' — a  name  selected 
from  the  arithmetic-book  as  expressing  this  arrangement.  I  heard  that  the  table- 
beer  was  a  robbery  of  parents,  and  the  pudding  an  imposition.  I  heard  that  Miss 
Creakle  was  regarded  by  the  school  in  general  as  being  in  love  with  Steerforth  ;  ari'i 
I  am  sure,  as  I  sat  in  the  dark,  thinking  of  his  nice  voice,  and  his  fine  face,  and  his  easy 
manner,  and  his  curling  hair,  I  thought  it  very  likely.  I  heard  that  Mr.  .Mell  was  not 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  hadn't  a  sixi)encc  to  hlcss  himself  with  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  old  Mrs.  Mell,  his  mother,  was  as  poor  as  Job.  I  thoufjht  of  my  break- 
fast then,  and  what  had  sounded  like  '  My  Charley  !  '  but  I  was,  I  am  glad  to  remember, 
as  mute  as  a  mouse  about  it. 

The  hearing  of  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  outlasted  the  baiujuet  some  tune. 
The  greater  part  of  the  guests  had  gone  to  bed  as  s<m)ii  as  the  eating  and  drinking  wore 
over ;  and  we,  who  had  remained  whispering  and  listening  half  undressed,  at  last 
l)etook  ourselves  to  bed,  too. 

'  Good  night,  young  Coppertielil,"  said  .Steerforth.     '  I  'II  take  care  of  you.' 

'  You  're  very  kind,'  I  gratefully  returned.     '  I  am  very  nnich  obliged  to  you.' 

*  You  haven't  got  a  sister,  have  you  ?  '  said  Steerforth,  yawning. 

'  No,'  I  answered. 

'  That  's  a  pity,'  said  Steerforth.  '  If  you  had  had  one,  I  should  Ihmk  she  woul<{ 
have  been  a  pretty,  timid,  little,  brij^ht  eyed  sort  of  girl.  I  should  have  liked  to  know 
her.     Good  night,  young  I'opperfield.' 

'  Good  night,  sir,'  I  replied. 

I  thought  of  him  verv  much  after  I  weiu  to  bed,  and  raised  myself,  I  recollect,  to 
look  at  him  where  he  lay  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  handsome  face  turned  u|),  and  his 
head  reclining  easily  on  his  arm.  He  wus  a  ptTson  of  great  power  in  my  eyes  ;  thai 
was,  of  course,  the  reason  of  my  mind  running  on  him.  No  veileil  future  dimly  glanced 
upon  him  in  the  nuKjuliranis.  There  was  no  shadowy  picture  of  Ins  fixjtsteps.  in  tin; 
garden  that  I  dreamed  of  walking  in  all  night. 
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MY    'FIRST    HALi   '    AT   SALKM    IIOUSK 

SCHOOL  began  in  earnest  next  day.     A  profound  impression  was  made  upon 
me.  I  remember,  by  the  roar  of  voices  in  the  schoolroom  suddenly  becoming 
hushed  as  death  when  Mr.   Creakle  entered    after  breakfast,  and  stood  in 
the  doorway  looking  round  upon  us  like  a  giant  in  a  ston-book  8ur\'cying 
his  captives. 

Tungay  stood  at  Mr.  Creakle'i  elbow.  He  had  no  occasion,  I  thought,  to  cry  out 
'  Silence  ! '  so  ferociously,  for  the  boys  were  all  struck  speechless  and  motionless. 

Mr.  Creakle  was  seen  to  speak,  and  Tungay  was  heard,  to  this  .ffect. 

•  Now,  boys,  this  is  a  new  half.  Take  care  what  you  're  about,  in  this  new  half. 
Come  fresh  up  to  the  lessons,  I  advise  you.  for  I  come  fresh  up  to  the  punishment. 
I  won't  flinch.  It  will  be  of  no  use  your  rubbing  yourselves  ;  you  won't  rub  the  marks 
«>ut  that  I  shall  give  you.     Now  get  to  work,  every  Ixiy  ! ' 

Wlien  this  dreadful  exordium  was  over,  and  Tungay  had  stumped  out  again,  Mr. 
Creakle  came  to  where  I  sat,  and  told  me  that  if  I  were  famous  for  biting,  he  was 
famous  for  biting,  too.  He  then  showed  me  the  cane,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
that,  for  a  tooth  ?  Was  it  a  sharp  twth,  hey  ?  Was  it  a  double  tooth,  iiey  ?  Had  it 
a  deep  prong,  hey  ?  Did  it  bite,  hey  ?  Did  it  bite  ?  At  everv  question  he  gave  me 
a  fleshy  rut  with  it  that  made  me  writhe  ;  so  I  was  very  y.,wn  ma.le  free  of  Salem 
House  (lis  Stecrforth  said),  and  was  very  soon  in  tears  also. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  these  were  special  marks  of  distinction,  which  only  I 
received.  On  the  eontrarj-,  a  large  majority  of  the  boys  (especiallv  the  smaller  ones) 
were  visited  with  similar  instances  of  notice,  as  Mr.  Creakle  made  the  round  of  the 
schoolroom.  Half  the  establishment  was  writhing  and  crying.  l)efore  the  day's  work 
began  ;  and  how  much  of  it  had  writhed  and  cried  before  the  davs  work  was  over, 
1  am  really  afraid  to  recollect,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exaggerate. 

I  should  think  there  never  can  have  been  a  man  who  enjoyed  his  profession  more 
than  Mr.  Creakle  did.  He  had  a  delight  in  cutting  at  the  bovs.  which  was  Hke  the 
satisfaction  of  a  vraving  appetite.  I  am  confident  that  he  couldn't  resist  a  chubby 
boy,  especially:  that  there  was  a  fascination  in  such  a  subject,  whirl,  made  him 
restless  in  his  mind,  until  he  iuid  scored  and  marked  him  for  the  da..  I  was  chubby 
myself,  and  ought  to  know.  I  am  sure  when  I  think  of  the  fellow  now,  mv  blood  rises 
against  him  with  the  disinterested  indignation  I  should  feel  if  I  eonid  have  known  all 
about  him  without  having  ever  l>een  in  his  power ;  but  it  rises  liotlv.  because  I  know 
him  to  have  been  an  inrapahle  brute,  who  had  no  more  right  to  he  possessed  of  the 
great  trust  he  held,  than  to  he  I.o'd  High  Admiral,  or  Commander-in-Chief-in  either 
of  which  capacities,  it  i.v  probable,  that  he  would  have  done  infinitciv  less  mischief. 

Miserable  httle  propitiators  ..f  a  remorseless  idol,  how  abjert  we  were  to  him  1 
Wliat  a  launch  in  life  I  think  it  new.  on  looking  back,  to  be  so  mean  and  servile  to  a 
man  of  .such  parts  and  pretensions  '. 

Here  I  sit  at  the  <lesk  again,  watehing  his  eye  humbly  watching  his  eve.  as  he 
rules  a  eiphering-book  for  another  victim  whose  hands  have  just  been  flattened  by  that 
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identical  ruler,  and  who  is  trying  to  wipe  the  sting  out  with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
I  have  plenty  to  do.  I  don't  watch  his  eye  in  idleness,  but  because  I  am  niorbiilly 
attracted  to  it.  in  a  dread  desire  to  know  what  he  will  do  next,  and  whether  it  will 
be  my  turn  to  suffer,  or  somebody  else's.  A  lane  of  small  boys  beyond  me,  with  the 
same  interest  in  his  eye,  watch  it  too.  I  think  he  knows  it,  though  he  jireteiuls  he  don't. 
He  makes  dreadful  mouths  as  he  rules  the  ciphering-book  ;  and  now  he  throws  his  eye 
sideways  down  our  lane,  and  we  all  droop  over  our  books  and  tremble.  A  moment 
afterwards  we  arc  again  eyeing  him.  An  unhappy  culprit,  found  guilty  of  imperfect 
exercise,  approaches  at  his  command.  The  culprit  falters  excuM-s.  aiui  professes  a 
determination  to  do  better  to-morrow.  Mr.  Crcakle  cuts  a  joke  lufore  lie  Jwats  him, 
and  we  laugh  at  it,— miserable  little  dogs,  we  laugh,  with  our  visn>;i's  us  white  as  a.shes, 
and  our  hearts  sinking  into  our  boots. 

Here  I  sit  at  the  desk  again,  on  a  drowsy  summer  aftcniooii.  .  I>u/./.  and  hum 
go  up  around  me,  as  if  the  boys  were  so  many  bluebottles.  A  cloggy  scnsatmn  of  the 
lukewarm  fat  of  meat  is  upon  me  (we  dined  an  hour  or  two  ago),  and  my  hea«l  is  as 
heavy  as  so  much  lead.  I  would  give  the  world  to  go  to  sleep.  I  sit  with  my  eye  on 
Mr.  Creakle.  blinking  at  him  like  a  young  owl  ;  when  sleep  oven><>wers  me  for  a  tiiiiiute, 
he  still  looms  through  my  slumber,  niling  ihose  ciphcring-b<»oks.  until  he  softly  comes 
behind  me  and  wakes  me  to  plainer  perception  of  him,  with  .   red  ridge  across  my  back. 

Here  I  am  in  the  playground,  with  my  eye  still  fas'-inated  by  iiiu,  Ih  -  .gli  1  cant 
see  him.  The  window  at  a  little  distance  from  which  I  know  \\e  is  haviiig  his  dinner, 
stands  for  him,  and  I  eye  that  instead.  H  he  shows  his  face  near  it.  muie  ass\mies 
an  imploring  and  submi.ssive  expression.  If  he  looks  out  througii  the  (.'lass,  the  boldest 
l)oy  (Steerforth  excepted)  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  shout  or  yell,  and  Iwcomcs  con- 
templative. One  day,  Truddles  (the  most  imfortunate  hoy  in  the  worlil)  bn-aks  that 
window  accidentally  with  a  ball.  I  slnulder  at  this  mrment  with  the  tremendous 
sensation  of  seeing  it  done,  and  feeling  that  the  ball  has  bounded  on  to  Mr.  t'reakle's 
sacred  head. 

ToorTraddlcs  !  In  a  tight  sky  blue  suit  that  made  his  arms  and  li';,'s  like  IJcrnia  i 
sausages,  or  roly-poly  |>iiddings,  he  was  the  merriest  and  i ost  miseriliie  of  all  tlii  '•■  _,s. 
He  was  always  Wing  caned  —I  think  he  was  caned  every  day  that  half-year,  except  one 
holiday  Monday  when  he  was  only  nilerd  on  hoth  haiuls  and  was  always  going  to 
write  to  his  uncle  about  it,  and  never  did.  After  laying  his  hea<l  on  the  desk  for  a  little 
while,  he  would  cheer  up  somehow,  Iwgiii  to  laugh  again,  and  draw  skeletons  all  over 
his  slate,  before  his  eyes  were  dry.  I  used  at  tirst  to  wonder  what  comfort  Traddles 
found  in  drawing  skeletons  ;  and  tor  some  time  looked  upon  him  us  a  sort  of  hermit, 
who  reminded  himself  by  those  symlxils  of  mortality  that  caning  couldn"t  last  for  ever. 
But  I  believe  he  only  did  it  because  they  were  easy,  and  didn't  want  any  feati;res. 

He  was  ver)'  honourable,  Traddles  was.  and  held  it  as  a  solemn  duty  in  the  Ihivs 
to  stand  by  one  another.  He  suffered  for  this  on  several  tM'casions  ;  and  particularly 
once,  when  Steerforth  laughed  in  church,  and  the  lieadle  thought  it  was  Traddles.  and 
took  him  out.  I  see  him  now,  going  away  in  custiKly,  despisett  by  the  contiregation. 
He  never  said  who  was  the  real  offender,  though  he  smarted  for  it  next  day,  and  was 
imprisoned  so  many  hours  that  he  came  forth  with  a  whole  churehyardful  of  skeletons 
swarming  all  over  his  Latin  Dictionary,  But  he  had  his  reward.  .Steerforth  said  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sneak  in  Traddles,  and  we  all  felt  that  to  be  the  highest  praise. 
For  my  part,  I  could  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  (though  I  was  much  less  brave 
thaa  Traddle-,  and  noUiing  like  so  old)  to  have  won  such  a  recompense. 
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To  see  Stcerforth  walk  to  church  befoie  us.  arm-in-arm  with  Miss  Creakle,  was  one 
of  the  creat  s.ghU  of  my  life.  I  didn't  think  Miss  Creakle  equal  to  Utile  Emly  in  point 
of  beauty,  and  I  didn't  love  her  (I  didn't  dare);  but  I  thouRht  her  a  young  ladv 
of  extraordmary  attractions,  and  in  point  of  gentility  not  to  be  surpassed  When 
Steerforth.  m  white  trousers,  carried  her  parasol  for  her,  I  felt  proud  to  know  him  • 
and  behrvpd  that  she  could  not  choose  but  adore  him  with  all  her  heart  Mr  Sharri 
and  Mr.  Mell  were  both  notable  personages  in  my  eye ;  but  Steerforth  was  to  them 
what  the  sun  whs  to  two  stars. 

Steerforth  continued  his  protection  of  me.  and  prored  a  very  useful  friend,  .smce 
nobody  dared  to  annoy  one  whom  he  honoured  with  his  countenance.  He  couldn't- 
or  at  all  events  he  d.dn't-defend  me  from  Mr.  Creakle.  who  was  very  severe  with 
me:  but  whenever  I  had  been  treated  worse  than  usual,  he  alwavs  told  n,e  that  I 
wanted  a  ittle  -  f  ins  pluck,  and  that  he  wouldn't  have  stood  it  himself :  which  I  felt  he 
mtended  for  eneourugement.  and  considered  to  be  very  kind  of  bin..  There  was  one 
advantage,  and  only  one  that  I  know  of.  in  Mr.  Creakle's  severitv.  lie  found  my 
placard  m  h.s  way  when  he  came  up  or  down  the  form  behind  on' which  I  sat,  and 
wanted  to  make  a  cut  at  me  in  pa.ssn.g  ;  for  this  reason  it  was  soon  taken  off.  and  1  saw 
It  no  more. 

\u  n.eidental  circumstance  cemented  the  intimacy  between  Steerforth  and  me 
in  a  ,na,.ner  that  inspired  me  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction,  though  it  sometimes 
le.1  to  ...eonvenience.  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  doing  n>e  the  honour 
of  talbn.  to  n.c  ,n  the  playground,  that  I  hazarded  the  observation  that  somethmg 
or  somebody- 1  forget  what  now-was  like  something  or  somebody  in  I'er.gnne  Fiekle 
He  sa.d  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  when  I  was  going  to  bed  at  night,  aske.l  me  if  I  had 
got  that  l>iM,k  .' 

1  tul.l  Inn,  no,  an.l  explained  how  it  was  that  I  hud  read  it,  and  all  those  other 
books  of  w  hull  i  have  made  mention. 

'  .\nd  do  you  reeolieet  them  ?  "  Steerforth  said. 

Oh.  yes,  I  replied  ;  I  had  a  gcHMl  memory,  and  I  believed  I  recolle.ted  them 
very  well. 

-Then  1  tell  you  what,  young  lopperiield.'  said  Steerforth,  "  vou  shall  tell  \  .  to  me 
1  .an  t  get  to  sleep  very  early  ut  night,  and  I  generally  wake  rather  early  m  the  niomin-r 
We    I  go  over  en.  one  afler  another.     Wc  11  make  some  regular  .\ral,ian  Nights  of  it"' 

I  felt  extremeK  llattered  by  thi.s  arrangement,  and  we  eummence.i  ear.ying  it  into 
execution  that  v, ,  v  evemng.  What  ravages  I  committed  on  mv  favourite  authors  m 
the  .ourse  of  n,x  .nieq.retalion  of  them,  I  am  not  in  a  condition 'to  .say.  and  should  be 
very  unwilling  I,,  know;  init  I  had  a  profound  faith  in  them,  and  I  had.  to  the  best 
of  mv  belief,  :.  s.mple  earnest  manner  of  narrating  what  I  d,d  narrate  ;  and  there 
qualities  went  a  luag  way. 

Th.  drawback  -^as,  tha  I  was  often  sleepy  at  night,  or  -ut  of  spirits  and  indisposed 
to  resu.,e  the  stor.  and  the.  ,t  w.  rather  hard  work.  .„h  ,t  ,n.«t  be  d.,nc  :  for  to 
di^ppo.nt  or  to  displea.se  Steerforth  was  of  .ourse  out  of  the  ...est.on.  1„  the  morning 
t^  when  I  felt  wrar>  and  should  i»v..  enjoyed  another  ii.,«r  s  re„o^  ^ery  much  it 
wa.  a  tireson^e  thing  to  be  ru.sed.  l^  che  Sultana  .Schehe.«aO-  ..nd  forced  int^  a 
long  story  hefor.  the  getting  up  bcli  r^ng ;  but  Steerforth  -*.  re^lute  ;  and  m  h. 
explained  to  n,e.  „,  return.  ,.  ,u,ns  ^  e.«re.«es,  on«*  .ayl,«g  u.  my  tasks  that  wa.s 
t.M,  hard  for  me.  I  was  no  loser  by  the  tr-ns.^..on.  1^  n^  do  .u.yself  justice,  how- 
ever.     1  n  .n  moved  by  no  interested  or  sclti.h  UH^ire.  u.k  ^^  I  „„.^  Uy  fear  of  him 
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I  ndmirrd  ami  loved  hini.  and  his  approval  wns  rftu  u  i'ni<ii)!)i.      It  wii.>  mi  prr<'i<>iis 
to  me,  that  I  l(H)k  bark  on  these  trifles,  imw.  with  an  p.chinp  heart. 

Steeriorth  was  considerate  too.  and  showctl  liis  ronsidrrutiun,  in  one  pMrtiniliir 
mstancr,  in  iin  iinflinrhing  manner  that  wiis  »  litllf  tnntuhsin);,  I  suspect,  to  pi«ir 
Traddles  and  the  rest.  I'egpotty's  pmniisrd  letter  what  u  fornfortahle  letter  it  whs  ! 
arrived  before  '  the  liulf  "  whs  inuny  weeks  old,  .'iiid  wuh  it  u  cuke  in  a  perfect  nest  of 
orani^es,  and  two  bottles  of  cowslip  wine.  This  trcastiti-.  as  m  duty  bound.  I  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Steerforth,  and  be^rged  hitn  to  dispense. 

■  Now,   1  "11  tell  you  what,  younir  l'opjK.Thel(l.    said  lie  :    '  the  wine  shall  be  kept 
to  wet  your  whistle  when  you  are  story-telling." 

I  blushed  nt  the  idea,  und  l)ejt(»ed  him,  in  inv  inodest\.  not  to  tlimk  of  il.  Hut  he 
said  he  had  observed  I  was  sonietiines  hoarse  a  little  roopy  was  his  csarl  r\picssion 
and  it  should  be,  every  drop,  <levoted  to  the  purpose  he  had  mentioned.  .Vfiordingly. 
It  was  locked  up  in  his  box.  and  drawn  off  by  biiiiself  in  ;i  phial,  and  administered  lo 
me  throtifih  a  jiieec  of  ipiill  in  the  cork,  when  I  was  snppi.'  d  to  be  i:i  want  of  a  restora- 
tive. Sometunes,  lo  niake  it  a  more  sovereiffn  spe(  ili".  he  was  so  kiiiil  as  lo  .squeeze 
orannejuiee  into  it.  or  to  stir  it  u|)  with  ginger.  >r  diss  ive  a  pcppenumi -drop  in  ii  ; 
anil  .ilthoui.'li  1  cannot  assert  that  the  f1avf)ur  was  i  ;  ■•ived  by  these  experiments, 
or  that  it  was  exactly  the  compound  one  would  have  noseii  for  a  slDiuachu-.  the  last 
tiling  at  nit;h1  and  the  tirst  thiiiL'  in  the  moniin<;.  I  drank  it  (iratitully.  and  was  very 
sensible  of  his  attention. 

We  seem,  to  me,  to  have  been  months  uvci  !'ere;;ni'e.  and  iiionlhs  more  over  the 
other  storie-  The  institution  ne\<T  llagged  for  want  of  a  story,  I  am  certain,  and  the 
wine  lasted  out  almost  as  well  as  the  matter.  Pi  >r  Traddles  I  never  thiiik  of  that 
boy  but  witii  a  strance  dispositiou  to  l.'iui^h,  and  with  icars  in  my  e\fs  was  a  sort  of 
cliorus.  in  ^'ciieral.  and  affected  to  be  convulsed  v.ith  mirth  at  the  comic  parts,  and  to 
he  overcome  with  fear  when  there  was  umv  passa'fc  of  an  ;.  ..rminjj  character  in  the 
narrative.  This  rather  put  me  out.  very  oiten.  ''.  was  a  great  jest  of  his,  1  rec.'>ll  ct, 
to  pretend  tliat  he  couldn't  keep  his  teeth  frotu  -hatterii.ij.  wheneve-  mention  was 
made  of  an  .\l|,'uazil  in  connection  with  the  adventui-es  of  tJil  Ulas  ;  and  I  remeinber 
that  when  Gil  Ulas  met  the  captain  of  the  rob'jers  in  Madrid,  this  unlucky  joker  countcr- 
fi-ited  such  an  a;,'ue  of  terror,  that  lir  wr.s  (i\  •, heard  by  *'r.  (.'reakle,  who  was  prowlinji 
about  the  passi.jje.  and  handsomely  llopged  ft.    disorderly  conduct  in  the  liednxM!' 

Wha'ever  1  had  within  me  that  was  romantic  and  dreamy,  wa-  enc<>iir.ii»«  d.  by 
so  much  story-tellinu'  m  the  dark  ;  an.'l  in  that  resf)ect  the  pursuit  mi.y  not  have 
been  '-i-rv  protitable  ii>  nic.  Hut  the  bemj:  ■  I  enslied  as  a  kui.i  of  pla\tlim(j; 
in  my  rcwnn.  and  the  eonsci  )usiiess  that  this  accomplishment  of  mini-  was 
bruitci!  about  ainoiiL'  the  boys,  and  aitrac'cd  a  pixjd  deal  of  notice  to  me  IhoiiKU 
I  was  the  yonntfcst  there,  stimulated  mc  to  cxcrlion.  In  a  school  earned  on  by 
sheer  cruelty,  whether  it  is  presided  over  by  a  dunce  or  not,  there  i-.  not  likely  to  be 
much  learn!  1  believr  our  l-.oys  were,  (fcncr.  lly,  as  ijjnor.int  a  sel  as  any  schoolboys 
in  exister'-c  :  tliev  were  too  much  troubled  and  knock  d  about  to  learn  ;  they  could 
no  more  do  that  to  advantajjc  than  any  one  can  do  anything  to  advantage  in  a  life  of 
constant  nusfortiine,  torineit.  i,!id  worry.  Hut  in  my  little  vanity,  and  .Steerlorths 
help,  urged  me  on  somehow  ;  and  without  sa\  iiii;  m<  from  >iiiicli.  if  anything,  in  the 
way  of  inini^'imciit,  made  me.  for  the  tiir  1  was  there,  an  exception  to  the  gi-mral 
bidy,  in.somuch  that  1  did  s'eadily  pick  up  some  cninihs  of  kn  >wledge. 

In  this  I  was  much  assisted  ..    Mr.  Mell.  who  had  a  liking  for  me  that  I  am  giaN-ful 
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to  rcnirtiiher.  It  alwayH  guve  me  pain  to  observe  that  Stecrforlh  treated  him  with 
svstriiiatic  <llsparat;ernent.  and  seldom  lost  an  occasion  of  wounding  his  feelings,  or 
indiiriri);  others  to  do  so.  This  troubled  me  the  more  for  a  long  time.  Ijecause  I  had  soon 
told  Strerforth.  from  whom  I  could  no  more  keep  such  a  secret  than  I  could  keep  a 
rake  or  any  other  tangible  possession,  about  the  two  old  women  Mr.  Mell  had  Uken  me 
to  !^e  ;  and  I  was  always  afraid  that  Steerforth  would  let  it  out,  and  twit  him  with  it. 
We  little  thought,  any  one  of  u^,  I  dare  say,  when  I  ate  my  breakfast  that  first 
nioniiriK.  and  went  to  sleep  \inder  the  shadow  of  the  peacock's  feathers  to  the  sound 
of  the  (iDtf,  what  constfiucnci-s  would  come  of  the  iiitn)ducti(>n  into  those  almshouses 
of  my  inslKnilic an'  person.  Hut  tbc  visit  had  its  unforseen  consequences;  and  of  i 
scriiMis  sort,  ton,  in  their  way. 

(hie  day  when  Mr.  Crcakle  kept  the  house  from  indisposition,  which  naturally 
diffused  a  lively  joy  thmujfh  the  sch(M)l,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noi.se  in  the  course  of 
Uv  morimi^'s  work.  The  >.'rcut  relief  and  satisfaction  ex|>erienced  by  the  Ijoys  made 
•  hem  il'Vutiit  to  niaimi.'e  ;  and  though  the  dreaded  Tungay  brought  his  wooden  leg 
III  twice  iir  thrice,  and  Unik  notes  of  the  principal  offenders'  names,  no  great  impression 
was  made  by  it,  as  they  were  pretty  sure  of  gett-  ■  into  trKuhle  to-morrow,  do  what 
they  would,  and  tlumirlit  it  wise,  no  <loubt,  to  r  ,j  =  ■  thenisclves  to-day. 

It  was.  profM-rly,  a  halfiioliday  ;  being  .Sat,  ■.  J.  ;  .  Hut  as  the  noise  in  the  play- 
ground woild  have  disturbed  Mr.  Creakle.  and  the  weather  was  no!  favourable  for 
going  out  walking,  we  were  ordered  into  school  in  the  aftcnioon.  and  set  .some  lighter 
tasks  than  usual,  which  were  made  for  the  occasion.  It  was  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  .Mr.  .Sharp  went  out  to  get  his  wig  curled  ;  so  Mr.  .Mell.  who  always  did  the 
drudgery,  wluitevcr  it  was,  kept  school  by  himself. 

If  I  <imld  assiKiatc  the  idea  of  a  bull  or  a  l»ear  with  aii\  one  st/  nuld  as  Mr.  Mell. 
I  should  think  of  him,  in  connection  with  that  afternoon  when  the  upnar  was  at  its 
height,  as  of  one  of  those  animals,  baited  by  a  thousand  dogs.  I  recall  him  bending 
his  aching  head,  supported  on  his  bony  hand,  over  the  book  on  his  desk,  and  wretchedly 
endeavouring  to  tiet  on  with  his  tiresome  work,  amidst  an  uproar  that  might  have  made 
the  Speaker  if  the  House  of  Commons  giddy  Bo>s  started  in  and  out  of  their  places, 
playing  at  puss-in-lhc  urner  with  other  Uiys  ;  there  were  laughing  boys,  singing 
boys,  talking  !•<  vs,  dancing  boys,  howling  boys  ;  boys  shulHed  with  their  feet,  boys 
whirled  about  him,  grinning,  niidting  faces,  mimicking  him  behind  his  back  and  before 
his  c\cs  ;  ii  iiiickiiig  his  poverty,  his  boots,  his  coal,  his  mother,  everything  belonging 
to  him  that  thiy  siiould  iiuve  had  consideration  for. 

'  SiU lue  !  ■  cried  Mr.  Mell,  suddenly  rising  up,  and  striking  his  desk  with  the 
book.  *  What  .iocs  this  mean  1  It  's  impossible  to  l)ear  it.  It  s  maddening.  How 
can  you   lo  it  to  mo,  boys  t  ' 

It  was  my  iMxik  that  he  struck  his  de.«k  with  ;  and  as  I  stood  beside  him,  following 
his  eye  as  it  giaiued  round  the  riHim,  I  saw  the  boys  all  stop,  some  suddenly  surprised 
some  half  nfrnid.  and  muiic  sorry  perhaps. 

Steerfoiths  place  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
long  r.H.;ii.  He  was  lounging  with  his  t)ack  against  the  wall,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  looked  :.t  Mr.  Mell  with  his  mouth  shut  up  as  if  he  were  whistling,  when  Mr.  Mell 
looked  at  hii  '. 

'  Silence,  Mr.  Steerforth  !  '  said  .Mr.  Mell. 

*  Silence  yourself.'  .^aid  Steerforth,  turaing  red.     '  Whom  are  you  talking  to  ?  ' 

'Sit  down.' said  Mr.  Mell. 
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'  Sit  down  yuursci','  said  Strrrforth,  '  and  miiid  your  busincw.' 

There  was  a  titter,  and  some  applause  ;  but  Mr.  Mell  was  sti  white,  that  silence 
immediately  succeeded  ;  and  one  boy,  who  had  darted  out  behind  him  to  imitate  his 
mother  again,  changed  his  mind,  and  pretended  to  want  a  pen  mended. 

'  If  you  think,  Steerforth,'  said  Mr.  Mell,  '  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
(lower  you  lU'i  cslablish  over  any  mind  here  '  lie  luid  his  hand,  without  coiiNidrnii); 
what  he  did  (as  I  supposed),  u|M>n  my  head — '  or  that  I  have  not  observed  you,  within  a 
few  minutes,  urging  your  jun>ors  on  to  every  sort  of  outrage  against  me,  you  are 
mistiikc'ii.' 

1  don't  i^ivo  myself  the  trouble  of  thinking  at  all  aliout  you,'  said  Steerforth 
coolly  ;   '  so  I  'in  not  mistaken,  as  it  hap|>ens.' 

'  And  when  you  make  use  of  your  |>osition  of  favouritism  here,  sir,'  pursued 
Mr.  Mell,  with  his  lip  trembling  very  much.  '  to  insult  a  gentleman    — ' 

'  A  what  ■/ — where  is  he  Y  '  said  Steerforth. 

Here  somebixly  cried  out.  "  Shame.  .1.  Steerforth  !  T(m>  bad  I  '  It  was  Traddies  ; 
whom  .Mr.  Mell  instantly  diseomtitcd  by  bidding  liiiii  hold  bis  toiiiTiie. 

-  ■  To  insult  one  who  is  not  fortiinalc  in  life,  ti:,  and  who  never  gave  you  the 
least  offence,  and  the  many  rea.sons  for  not  insulting  whom  you  are  old  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  understand.'  said  Mr.  Mell.  with  his  lip  trembling  mure  and  mure.  '  you 
commit  a  mean  and  base  action.  Voii  can  sit  down  or  stand  up  us  you  please,  sir. 
t'opperlield.  go  on." 

'  V.»ii>u  (.'opp'.rli'ld,'  said  Stecrfoith.  coming  forward  up  the  rtxuii.  'stop  a  bit. 
I  tell  yi'ij  what,  .Mr.  .Mell,  once  for  all.  When  you  take  the  liberty  of  culling  me  mean 
or  b.asc,  r  anything  of  that  sort,  you  arc  an  impudent  beggar.  Voii  uie  always  u 
beggar,  you  know  ;   but  when  you  do  that,  you  are  an  impudent  beggar.' 

I  am  not  ekiir  wiietlier  he  was  going  to  strike  Mr.  .Mell,  or  Mr.  .Mell  was  going 
to  strike  him,  or  there  was  any  sueh  intention  on  either  side.  I  saw  a  rigidity  come 
upon  the  whole  school  as  if  llicy  hud  l>een  turned  into  stone,  and  found  .Mr.  Creakle  in 
the  midst  of  us,  with  Tuiigay  at  his  side,  and  Mrs.  and  .Mi.ss  Crcaklc  liMtking  in  at  the 
door  iif  if  they  were  frightened,  Mr.  Mell.  with  his  el'oows  on  his  desk  and  his  faci- 
al his  hands,  sat,  for  some  inomciits,  tpiite  still. 

'  .Mr.  Mell,'  ^M^id  .Mr  I'reaklc,  shaking,'  liiiii  by  the  arm  :  and  his  whisper  was  sci 
audible  now,  that  Tiingay  felt  it  unnecessary  to  re|M  ■i^  his  words  ;  '  you  have  not 
forgotten  yourself,  I  hojie  1  ' 

'  No,  sir,  11' .'  returned  the  Master,  .showing  lus  face  and  shaking  his  head,  and 
nibbing  his  hands  in  great  ugilatii.i  .     •  No.  sir,  no.     I  have  remembered  myself.  1 
no,  Mr.  freakle,  I  have  !,i:t  torifotlen  mys«'lf.  I  -  I  have  reniemliered  myself,  sir.     I      1 
-could  wish  you  had  remembered  mc  a  little  sooner,  Mr.  Creakle.     It — it  -would 
have  been  more  kind,  sir,  more  just,  sir.     It  would  have  saved  mc  scmiethiiig,  sir.' 

-Mj-.  I'reakle,  looking  hard  at  Mr.  .Mell,  put  his  hand  on  Tuiigay's  slioulder.  and 
;ot  Ins  feet  u()on  the  form  close  by,  and  sat  upon  the  desk.     .Vfter  still  looking  hard 
Mr.  Mell  from  this  throne,  as  he  shook  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  h.uids,  and  remained 
m  the  sariii-  st-  :  .•  of  agitation,  Mr.  I'reakle  tumctl  to  Steerforth.  and  said  — 

■  Now,  sir,  as  he  don't  condescend  to  tell  me,  what  m  this  1  ' 

^>tlCrforth  evudel  the  question  for  a  little  while  ;  looking  in  sconi  ami  anger  on 
hL-  opponent,  n  (•  remaining  silent.  I  could  not  help  thinking  even  in  that  interval. 
I  ren'cn.ber,  what  c  loble  fellow  he  was  in  ap|>earance,  and  how  homely  and  plain 
Mr.  Mell  !<M>ke'l  oppo'  ed  to  him. 
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'  What  (liii  hf  mean  by  talkiiift about  faTOurite*.  then  ?  '  said  Steerrortli,  iit  length 

'  Favourites  'i  '  repeated  Mr.  Creaklo.  with  the  veins  in  his  fureheail  swellinK 
<|uic-kl,v.     ■  Who  talked  about  fnvourifrs  '!  ' 

'  lie  dul.'  said  Steerforth. 

'  And  pray,  what  did  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  '  demanded  Mr.  I'reakle.  tuniinfj 
nn(;rily  on  his  uMsistunt. 

■  I  meant,  Mr.  I'reakle,'  he  returned  in  a  low  voice,  '  as  I  said  ;  that  no  pupil  had 
a  rijrht  to  avail  himself  of  his  position  of  fiivouritism  to  degrade  me." 

'  To  <lcgrnde  you  '! '  sniil  Mr.  Creakle.  '  .My  stars  !  Hut  pive  me  leave  to  ask 
you,  .Mr.  What  's-your-name  '  ;  and  here  Mr.  Creakle  folded  his  anus,  cane  and  all, 
upon  Ins  elicst,  and  made  such  a  knot  of  his  brows  that  his  little  eyes  were  hardly 
visiMe  Ik'Iow  them  ;  '  whether,  when  you  talk  about  favourites,  you  showed  proper 
respect  to  me  ?  To  nic,  sir,'  said  Mr.  t'reakle,  darting;  his  head  at  him  suddenly,  and 
drawing  it  back  again.  "  the  principal  of  this  establishment,  and  your  employer." 

■  It  wiis  not  jtidieious.  sir,  I  am  willing  to  iulinit."  said  Mr.  ^l(•ll.  '  1  should  not 
liaM-  iliiiic  Ml,  if  I  h;ul  l)een  e(K>l." 

lb  re  .sic  rfiirlh  si  riiek  in. 
Tlicn  he  said   I  "as  mean,  and  then  hr  said  I  was  base,  and  then  I  t-a'li  d  him 
a  beggar.     If  I  had  U'eii  cihiI,  perha(>s  1  shouldn't  have  called  him  a  b<-gg:ii       Uut  I 
did,  and  I  am  ready  to  take  the  eonsetiuenecs  of  it." 

Without  .•iiiisitlering.  j)ertiaps,  whether  there  were  any  eonsequcnees  to  be  taken, 
I  felt  (juite  in  a  glow  at  this  gallant  speech.  It  made  an  impression  on  the  boys,  too. 
Iiir  tin  re  was  a  low  stir  ainoiig  them,  tliough  no  one  spoke  a  word. 

■  I  am  siirjirised,  Steerforth  aithoii^;!!  your  candour  does  you  honour,"  said  Mr. 
t'reakle,  '  does  you  honour,  certainly  I  am  surprised,  Steerforth,  I  must  say,  that  you 
should  iittneh  such  an  epithet  to  aiij  person  employed  and  paid  in  Sulein  House,  sir.' 

.Mccrf'irth  i,'a\c  .-.  .hort  laugh. 

■  Tlial  s  not  an  answer,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Creakle,  "  to  my  remark.  I  expect  more  than 
lii.it  friMii  yi.ii,  .Stcirfo    li." 

If  .Mr.  Mell  looked  homely,  in  my  eyes,  befure  the  handsome  boy,  it  would  l>e  quite 
impossible  to  say  Imw  Ikhiii  ty  M"-   Creakle  I.K)ked. 

'  Let  him  den\   it.'  said  Stii  rforth. 

'  Deny  that  he  is  a  beggar,  Steerforth  't "  cried  Mr.  Creakle.  '  Why,  where  does 
lie  CO  a  begging  '  ' 

■  If  lie  is  not  a  beggar  liiiiis'-il  ms  near  r;>lation"s  one,"  said  Steerforth.  '  It  "s  all 
the  simc." 

He  glaiK-eii  at  v--. .  mil  .Mi.  Mell's  hie  <i  ^ently  jiatted  me  upon  the  shoulder.  I 
looked  lip  uith  a  Hush  upon  my  tace  and  re  rors-.:  in  my  heart,  but  Mr.  MelPs  eves  were 
lixid  on  Steerforth.  le  cuntinueil  to  put  me  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  but  he  l(K)ked 
at  him. 

'Since  sou  expect  inc.  Mr.  Creakle  to  justify  myself,"  said  Steerforth,  'and  to 
say  what  I  mean,-  what  1  have  to  say  is.  thai  his  mother  lives  on  charity  in  an 
almshouse.' 

Mr.  Mell  still  looked  at  hmi.  nd  still  patted  me  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said 
to  himself  in  a  whisin-r,  if  I  heard  right,  '  Yes,  I  thought  so." 

Mr.  Creakle  tiiriie<l  to  his  assistant,  with  a  severe  frown  and  laboured  politeness  - 

■  Now  you  hear  what  !his  gentleman  says,  Mr.  Mell.  Have  the  goodness,  if  you 
please,  to  set  liiiii  ri-.;!!!  before  the  assembled  school." 
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'  He  is  right,  sir,  without  correction,'  returned  Mr.  Mell,  in  the  midst  of  a  dread 
silence  ;   '  what  he  has  said  is  true.' 

'  Be  so  good  then  as  declare  publicly,  will  you,'  said  Mr.  Creakle,  putting  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  rolling  his  eyes  round  the  school,  '  whether  it  ever  came  to  my  know- 
ledge until  this  moment  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  not  directly,'  he  returned. 

'  Why,  you  know  not,'  said  Mr.  Creakle.     '  Don't  you,  man  ?  ' 

'  I  apprehend  you  never  supposed  my  worldly  circumstances  to  be  very  good,' 
replied  the  assistant.     '  You  know  what  my  position  is,  and  always  has  been  here' 

'  I  apprehend,  if  you  come  to  that,'  said  Mr.  Creakle,  with  his  veins  swelling 
again  bigger  than  ever,  '  that  you  've  been  in  a  wrong  position  altogether,  and  mistook 
this  for  a  charity  school.     Mr.  Mell,  we  '11  part,  if  you  please.     The  sooner  the  better." 

■  There  is  no  time,'  answered  Mr.  Mell,  rising.  '  like  the  present.' 

'  Sir,  to  you  ! '  said  Mr.  Creakle. 

'  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  Mr.  Creakle,  and  all  of  you,'  said  Mr.  Mell.  glancing  round 
the  room,  and  again  patting  me  gently  on  the  shoulder.  '  James  Steerforth,  the  best 
wish  I  can  leave  you  is  that  you  may  come  to  be  iishamed  of  what  you  have  done 
to-day.  At  present  I  would  prefer  to  see  you  an\'t.hing  rather  than  a  friend,  to  me, 
or  to  any  one  in  whom  I  fet'l  an  interest.' 

Once  more  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder ;   and  then  taking  his  llute  and  a 
^  few  books  from  his  desk,  and  leaving  the  key  in  it  for  his  successor,  he  went  out  of  the 

school,  with  his  property  under  his  arm.  Mr.  Crciikle  then  made  a  speech,  through 
Tungay,  in  which  he  thanked  Steerforth  for  asserting  (though  perhaps  too  warmly) 
the  independence  and  resjKietability  of  Salem  House  ;  and  wliich  he  wound  up  by 
shaking  hands  with  Steerforth,  while  we  gave  three  cheers — I  did  not  quite  know  what 
for,  but  I  supposed  for  Steerforth,  and  so  joined  in  them  ardently,  though  I  felt 
miserable.  Mr.  Creakle  then  caned  Tommy  Traddles  for  being  discovered  in  tears, 
instead  of  cheers,  on  accoimt  of  Mr.  Mell's  departure  ;  and  went  back  to  his  sofa,  or  his 
bed,  or  wherever  he  had  come  trom. 

We  were  left  to  ourselves  now,  and  looked  very  blank,  I  recollect,  on  one  another. 
For  myself,  I  felt  so  much  self-reproach  and  contrition  for  my  part  in  wliat  had 
happened,  that  notl  ng  would  have  enabled  me  to  keep  back  my  tears  but  the  fear  that 
Steerforth,  who  often  looked  at  me,  I  saw,  might  think  it  unfriendly — or,  I  should 
rather  say,  considering  our  relative  ages,  and  the  feeling  with  which  I  regarded  him, 
undutiful — if  I  showed  the  emotion  which  distressed  me.  He  was  very  angry  with 
Traddles,  and  said  he  was  glad  he  had  caught  it. 

Poor  Traddles,  who  had  passed  the  stage  of  lying  with  his  head  upon  the  desk, 
and  was  relieving  himself  as  usual  with  a  burst  of  skeletons,  said  he  didn't  care.  Mr. 
Mell  was  ill  naed. 

'  Who  has  ill  used  him,  you  girl  ?  '  said  Steerforth. 

'  Why,  you  have,'  returned  Traddles. 

'  What  have  I  done  ?  '  said  Steerforth. 

'  What  have  you  done  ?  '  retorted  Traddles.  '  Hurt  his  feelings  and  lost  him  his 
situation.' 

'  His  feelings  1 '  repeated  Steerforth  disdainfully.  '  His  feelings  will  soon  get  the 
better  of  it,  I  '11  be  bound.  His  feelings  are  not  like  yours.  Miss  Traddles.  As  to  his 
situation — which  was  a  precious  one,  wasn't  it  ? — do  you  suppose  I  am  not  going][t( 
write  home,  and  take  care  that  he  gets  some  money  ?     Polly  ?  ' 
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We  thought  this  intention  very  noble  in  Steerforth,  whose  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  rich,  and  would  do  ulmost  anything,  it  was  said,  that  he  asked  her.  We  were 
all  extremely  glad  to  see  Traddles  so  put  down,  and  exalted  Steerforth  to  the  skies : 
especially  when  he  told  us,  as  he  condescended  to  do,  that  what  he  had  done  had  been 
done  expressly  for  us,  and  for  our  ca*  ",  and  that  he  had  conferred  a  great  boon  upon 
us  by  unselfishly  doing  it. 

But  I  must  siiy  that  when  I  was  going  on  with  a  story  in  the  dark  that  night, 
Mr.  Moll's  old  flute  seemed  more  than  once  to  sound  mournfully  in  my  ears  ;  and  that 
when  at  last  Steerforth  was  tired,  and  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  I  fancied  it  playing  so 
sorrowfully  somewhere,  that  I  was  quite  wretched. 

I  soon  forgot  him  in  the  contemplation  of  Steerforth,  who,  in  an  easy  amateur 
way,  and  without  an\'  Ixxik  (he  seemed  to  me  to  know  everything  by  heart),  took 
some  of  his  classes  until  a.  new  master  was  found.  The  t.^y  master  came  from  a 
grainiiiar-school.  and  before  he  entered  on  his  duties,  dined  in  i.he  parlour  one  day, 
to  be  introduced  to  .Steerforth.  Steerforth  approved  of  him  highly,  and  told  us  he 
was  a  brick.  Without  exactly  understanding  what  learned  distinction  was  meant 
by  this,  I  respected  him  greatly  for  it,  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  superior 
knowledge  :  though  he  never  took  the  pains  with  me — not  that  /  was  anybody — that 
Mr.  McU  had  taken. 

There  was  only  one  other  event  in  this  half-year,  out  of  the  daily  school-life, 
that  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  still  survives.  It  survives  foi"  many 
reasons. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  were  all  harassed  into  a  state  of  dire  confusion,  and 
Mr.  Creakle  was  laying  about  him  dreadfully,  Tungay  came  in,  and  called  out  in  his 
usual  strong  way  :    '  Visitors  for  Copperfield  !  ' 

A  few  words  were  interchanged  between  him  and  Mr.  Creakle,  as,  who  the  visitors 
were,  and  what  room  they  were  to  be  shov;n  intc  ;  and  then  I,  who  had,  according  to 
custom,  stood  up  on  the  announcement  being  made,  and  felt  quite  faint  with  astonish- 
ment, was  told  to  go  by  the  1  ick-stairs  and  get  a  clean  fril:  on,  before  I  repaired  to 
the  dining-room.  These  orders  I  obeyed,  in  such  a  flutter  and  hurry  of  my  young 
spirits  as  I  had  never  known  before ;  and  when  I  got  to  the  parlour-door,  rnd  the 
thought  came  into  my  head  that  it  might  be  my  mother — I  had  only  thought  of  Mr.  or 
Miss  Murdstone  until  then — I  drew  back  my  hand  from  the  lock,  and  stopped  to  have 
■•  ^n)>  before  I  went  in. 

*.t  first  '  saw  nobody  ;  but  feeling  u  pressure  against  the  aor  r,  I  looked  round  it, 
an  J  1  icre,  to  my  amazement,  were  Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham,  ducking  at  me  with  their 
hats,  and  squeezing  one  another  against  the  wall.  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  but  it 
was  much  more  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,  than  at  the  appearance  they  made. 
We  shook  hands  in  a  very  cordial  way  ;  and  I  laughei'  and  laughed,  until  I  pulled  out 
my  pocket-handkerchief  and  wiped  my  eyes. 

Mr  Peggotty  (who  never  shut  his  mouth  once,  I  remember,  during  the  visit)  showed 
great  concern  when  he  saw  me  do  this,  and  nudged  Ham  to  say  something. 

'  Cheer  up,  Mas'r  Davy  bor' ! '  said  Ham,  in  his  simpering  way.  '  Why,  how  you 
iiave  growed  ! ' 

'  Am  I  grown  ?  '  I  said,  drying  my  eyes.  I  was  not  crying  at  anything  particular 
that  I  know  of ;  but  somehow  it  made  me  cry,  to  see  old  friends. 

'  Growed,  Mas'r  Davy  bor'  ?     .\in't  he  groweti  ' '  said  Ham. 

'  Ain't  he  growed  ?  '  said  Mr.  Toggotty. 
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They  made  me  laugh  again  by  laughing  at  each  other,  and  then  we  all  three 
laughed  until  I  was  in  danger  of  crying  agiilii. 

'  Do  you  know  how  mamma  is,  Mr.  I'rggotty  ?  '  I  said.  '  And  how  my  dear,  dear, 
old  Peggotty  is  ?  ' 

'  Oncommon,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  And  little  Sm'ly,  and  Mrs.  Gumniidgc  ?  ' 

'  On — common,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

There  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Peggotty,  to  relieve  it,  tmik  two  prodigious  lobsters, 
and  an  enormous  crab,  and  a  large  cnnvas  bag  of  shrimps,  out  of  his  ])(>rkets,  and  piled 
them  up  in  Hani's  arms. 

'  You  see,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  knowing  as  you  was  partial  to  a  little  relish  with 
your  witlles  when  you  was  along  with  us,  we  took  the  liberty.  Tlie  old  mawther  biled 
'cm,  she  did.  Mrs.  Gummidge  biled  'em.  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Peggott  •.  slowly,  who  I 
thought  appeared  to  stick  to  the  subject  on  account  of  having  no  other  sid)ject  ready, 
'  Mrs.  Gummidge,  I  do  assure  you,  she  biled  'em.' 

I  expressed  my  thanks.  Mr.  Peggotty,  after  looking  at  Ham,  who  stood  smiling 
sheepishly  over  the  shell-fish,  without  making  any  attempt  to  help  him,  said — 

'  We  come,  you  see,  the  wind  and  tide  making  in  our  favour,  in  one  of  our 
Yarmouth  lugs  to  Gravesen'.  My  sister  she  wrote  to  me  the  name  of  this  here  place, 
and  wrote  to  me  as  if  ever  I  chanced  to  come  to  Gravesen',  I  was  to  come  over  and 
inquire  for  Mas'r  Davy,  and  give  her  dooty,  hvnbly  wishing  him  well,  and  reporting 
of  the  fam'ly  as  they  was  onconunon  toe-be-sui  .  Little  Em'ly,  you  sec,  she  II  write 
to  my  sister  when  I  go  back  as  I  see  you,  and  as  you  was  similarly  oncommon,  and 
so  we  make  it  quite  a  meery-go-rounder.' 

I  was  obliged  to  consider  a  little  before  I  understood  what  Mr.  Peggotty  meant  by 
this  figure,  expressive  of  a  complete  circle  of  intelligence.  I  then  thanked  him  heartily  ; 
and  said,  with  a  consciousness  of  reddening,  that  I  supposed  little  Em'ly  was  altered 
too,  since  we  used  to  pick  up  shells  and  peVih1p<!  en  the  beach. 

'  She  's  getting  to  be  a  woman,  that  's  wot  she  's  getting  to  be,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
'  Ask  him.' 

He  meant  Ham,  who  beamed  with  delight  and  assent  over  the  bag  of  shrimps. 

'  Her  pretty  face  !  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  his  own  shining  like  a  light. 

■  Her  learning  ! '  said  Ham. 

'  Her  writing  ! '  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  Why,  it  's  as  black  as  jet !  And  so  large  it 
is,  you  might  see  it  anywheres.' 

Ic  was  perfectly  delightful  to  behold  with  what  enthusiasm  Mr.  Peggotty  became 
inspired  when  he  thought  of  his  little  favourite.  He  stands  before  me  again,  his  bluff 
hairy  face  irradiating  with  a  joyful  love  and  pride  for  which  I  can  find  n(j  descriptioi  . 
His  honest  eyes  fire  up,  and  sparkle,  as  if  their  depths  were  stirred  by  something  brighi . 
His  br-  ad  chest  heave^  with  pleasure.  His  strong  loose  hands  clench  themselves, 
in  his  earnestness  ;  and  he  emphasises  what  he  says  with  a  right  arm  that  shows, 
in  my  pigmy  view,  like  a  sledge-hammer. 

Ham  was  quite  as  earnest  as  he.  I  de-z  say  they  would  have  said  much  more  about 
her,  if  they  had  not  been  abashed  by  v.,.'  unexpected  coming  in  of  Steerforth,  who, 
seeing  me  in  a  comer  speaking  with  two  strangers,  stopped  in  a  song  he  was  singing, 
and  said — '  I  didn't  know  you  were  here,  young  Copperfield  !  '  (for  it  waa  not  the 
usual  visiting  room)  and  crossed  by  us  on  his  way  out. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  the  pride  of  having  such  a  friend  as  Steerforth, 
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or  in  the  desire  to  explain  to  him  how  I  came  to  have  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  PcRKotty 
tlu.t  I  called  to  him  as  he  was  going  away.  But  I  said.  modestly-Good  Heaven  how 
It  all  comes  back  to  me  this  long  time  afterwards  !— 

'Don't  go.  Steerforth.  if  you  please.  These  are  two  Yarmouth  boatmen— verv 
kmd.  good  pcople-who  are  relations  of  my  nurse,  and  have  come  from  Gravesend 
to  see  mc. 

'Aye.  aye  ?  '  said  Steerforth.  returning.  '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  them.  How  are 
you  both  1 

There  was  an  ease  in  his  manner-a  gay  and  light  manner  it  was.  but  not  swagKr- 
mg-which  I  still  believe  to  have  borne  a  kind  of  enchantment  with  it.  I  still  l^ieve 
h.m.  m  virtue  of  this  carriage,  his  animal  spirits,  his  delightful  voice,  his  handsome  face 
and  figure,  and.  for  aught  I  know,  of  some  inborn  power  of  attraction  besides  (which 
I  think  a  few  people  possess),  to  have  carried  a  spell  with  him  to  which  it  was  a  natural 
weakness  to  yield,  and  which  not  many  persons  could  withstand.  I  could  not  but  see 
how  pleased  they  were  with  him.  and  how  they  seemed  to  open  their  hearts  to  him 
in  a  moment. 

let  ter  ^.ZT'l  ^"l  m""«!'"T  1'*°'"''  "  ^°''  P'"*'"'  ^'  P^'gR^^y-'  ^  ^^'  '  when  that 
letter  Ks  sent  that  Mr.  Steerforth  is  very  kind  to  me.  and  that  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  ever  do  here  without  him.' 

the  sLrt°'"'^"'^ '     ^"'^  Steerforth.  laughing.     '  You  mustn't  tell  them  anything  of 

.       ;  And  if  Mr.  Steerforth  ever  comes  into  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  Mr.  Peggottv,'  I  said 
while  I  am  there,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  bring  him  to  Yarmouth."  if  he  will 
let  me.  to  see  your  house.     You  never  saw  such  a  good  house.  Steerforth.     It 's  made 
out  oi  a  boat ! 

.../  ^^t  °"l  K  M^r'-  '''*•■  '***^  ■'^t^^rforth.  '  It 's  the  right  sort  of  house  for 
such  a  thorough-buiIt  boatman.' 

'  So  'tis,  sir  so  'tis,  sir,-  said  Ham.  grinning.  '  You  re  right,  young  gen'l'm'n. 
Mas  r  Davy,  bor.gen'i'm'n's  right.  A  thorough-built  boatman !  Hor.  hor  !  That's 
wliat  he  is.  too  !  ' 

Mr.  Peggotty  was  no  less  pleased  than  his  nephew,  though  his  modesty  forbade 
liim  to  claim  a  personal  compliment  so  vociferously. 

'Well  sir.'  he  said,  bowing  and  chuckling,  and  tucking  in  the  ends  of  his 
line  of'S  sir  '  ''  '  '  ''""'''''  ''''•  '  "*'"^'^'  '     ^  ^"^  "^^  endeavours  in  my 

'  The  best  of  men  can  do  no  more.  Mr.  Peggotty.'  said  Steerforth.  He  had  got  his 
name  already.  * 

'I  'II  pound  it  it 's  wot  you  do  jourself.  sir.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his  head, 
and  wot  you  do  well-right  well !  I  thankee,  sir.  I  'm  obleeged  to  you.  sir,  for  you 
welcommg  manner  of  me.  I  'm  rough,  sir.  but  I  'm  ready-least  wavs.  I  h^e  I  'm 
ready,  you  unnerstand.  My  house  ain't  much  for  to  see.  sir.  but  it 's  hearty  at  vour 
service  if  ever  you  should  come  along  with  Mas'r  Davy  to  see  it.  I  'ma  reg'lar 
Dodman.  I  am.  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  by  which  he  meant  snail,  and  this  was  in  allusion 
o  his  being  slow  to  go  for  he  had  attempted  to  go  after  every  sentence,  and  had  some- 
how or  other  come  back  again  ;  '  but  I  wish  you  both  well,  and  I  wish  you  happy  ! ' 

Ham  echoed  this  sentiment,  and  we  parted  with  them  in  the  heartiest  manner. 
I  was  almost  tempted  that  evening  to  tell  Steerforth  about  pretty  little  Em'ly.  but  I 
was  too  timid  of  mentioning  her  name,  and  too  much  afraid  of  his  laughing  at  me 
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rememWr  tliut  I  thought  a  K«»od  deal  and  in  an  uneasy  sort  of  way,  about  .Mr.  Feggotty 
having  .snid  that  she  was  gettinn  on  to  be  a  woman  ;   but  I  decided  that  was  nonsense. 

We  transported  tlie  shell-tuh,  or  the  '  relish  '  as  Mr.  IV^Rotty  had  nicxlestly  called 
it,  up  into  our  room  unohse^^•ed,  an  '  made  a  great  supper  that  evening.  But  Traddles 
couldn't  get  happily  out  of  it.  He  was  too  unfortunate  even  to  come  through  a  supper 
like  anybody  else.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  night — quite  ;irostrate  he  was — in  conse- 
quence of  crab  ;  and  after  being  drugged  with  black  draughts  and  blue  i)ills,  to  an 
extent  which  Dcmplc  (whose  father  was  a  doctor)  said  was  enough  to  undermine  a 
horse's  constitution,  received  a  caning  and  six  chapters  of  IJreek  Testament  for  rehising 
to  confess. 

The  rest  of  the  half  year  is  a  jumbli-  in  my  recollection  of  the  daily  strife  and 
struggle  of  our  lives  ;  of  the  waning  summer  and  the  changing  season  :  of  the  frosty 
mornings  when  we  were  rung  out  of  bed.  and  the  cold,  cold  smell  of  the  dark  nights 
when  we  were  rung  into  bed  ;  of  the  evening  schoolroom  dindy  lighted  and  indifferently 
warmed,  and  the  morning  schoolroom  which  was  nothing  but  a  great  shivering  machine  ; 
of  the  alternation  of  boiled  beef  with  roast  bee'  and  boiled  nmtton  with  roast  mutton  ; 
of  clods  of  bread-and-butter,  dog's-eared   ,  '     -ks,   crackeii  slates,   tear-blotted 

copy-books,  canings,   nilerings.  hair-cuttir.  undays,  suet    puddings,  and  a 

dirty  atmosphere  of  ink  surrounding  all. 

I  well  remember  though,  how  the  distant  .;a  of  the  holidays,  after  seeming  for 
an  immense  time  to  be  a  stationary  speck,  bcfe.ui  I  >  conje  towards  us,  and  to  grow  and 
grow.  How  from  counting  months,  we  came  to  weeks,  and  then  to  days  ;  and  how  I 
then  began  to  be  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  sent  for,  and  when  I  learnt  from  Stcerforth 
that  I  had  been  sent  for  and  was  certainly  to  go  home,  had  dim  forebodings  that  I 
might  break  my  leg  first.  How  the  breaking-up  day  changed  its  place  fast,  at  last, 
from  the  week  after  next  to  next  week,  this  week,  the  day  after  to-morrow .  to-morrow. 
to-day,  to-night — when  I  was  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail,  and  going  home. 

I  had  many  a  broken  sleep  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail,  and  nuiny  an  incoherent 
dream  of  all  these  things.  But  when  I  awoke  at  intervals,  the  ground  outside  the 
window  was  not  the  playground  of  Salem  House,  and  the  sound  in  my  ears  was  not  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Creakle  giving  it  to  Traddles,  but  was  the  sound  of  the  coachman  touching 
up  the  horses. 


CHAPTER  VIIT 

MV    OOLIDAVS.       ESPKCI'.LLY    ONE    IIAIM'Y    AFTERNOON 

WHEN  we  arrived  before  lay  at  the  inn  where  the  mail  stopped,  which  was 
not  the  inn  where  my  friend  the  waiter  lived,  I  was  shown  up  to  a  nice 
little  bedroom,  with  L>olphin  painted  on  the  door.  Very  cold  I  was, 
I  know,  notwithstanding  the  hot  tea  they  had  given  me  before  a  large 
fire  downstairs  ;  and  very  glad  I  was  to  turn  into  the  Dolphi-  'sbed.  pull  the  Dolphins 
blankets  round  my  head,  and  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Barkis  the  carrier  was  to  call  for  me  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  I  got  up 
at  eight,  a  little  giddy  from  the  shortness  of  my  night's  rest,  and  was  ready  for  him 
before  the  appointed  time.     He  received  me  exactly  as  if  not  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
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since  we  were  lust  together,  and  I  had  only  been  into  the  hotel  to  get  change  for 
sixpence,  or  something  •>(  that  sort. 

As  soon  us  I  and  my  box  were  in  the  cart,  and  the  carrier  was  seated,  the  lazy  horse 
walked  uway  with  us  all  at  his  accustomed  puce. 

'  You  look  very  well,  Mr.  liarkis,'  I  said,  thinking  he  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Barkis  rubbed  his  cheek  with  his  cuff,  and  then  looked  at  his  cuff  as  it  he 
expected  to  find  some  of  the  bloom  upon  it ;  but  made  no  other  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment. 

'  I  gave  your  messujje,  Mr.  Barkis,'  I  said  :   '  I  wrote  to  Peggotty.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

Mr.  Barkis  seemed  trruff,  and  answered  drily. 

'  Wasn't  it  right,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  '  I  asked,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

'  Why,  no,'  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

*  Not  the  message  ?  ' 

'  The  message  was  right  enough,  perhaps,'  said  Mr.  Barkis ;  '  but  it  coine  to  an 
end  there.' 

Not  understanding  what  he  meant,  I  repeated  inquisitively  :  '  Come  to  an  end, 
Mr.  Barkis  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  come  of  it,'  he  explained,  looking  at  me  sideways.     '  No  answer.' 

'  There  was  t\  .  miswcr  expected,  was  there,  Mr.  Barkis  '! '  said  I,  opening  my  eyes. 
For  this  was  a  new  light  to  nie. 

'  When  u  man  says  he  's  willin",'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  turning  .lis  glance  slowly  on  me 
again,  '  it 's  as  much  as  to  say,  that  man  's  a  waitin'  for  a  answer.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  ' 

'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  carrying  his  eyes  back  to  his  horse's  ears  ;  '  that  man  *s 
been  a  waitin'  for  a  answer  ever  since.' 

'  Have  you  told  her  so,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  ' 

'  N — no,'  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  reflecting  about  it.  '  I  ain't  got  no  ca'  .o  go  and 
tell  her  so.     I  never  said  six  words  to  her  myself.     /  ain't  a  goin'  to  tell  her  so.' 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  do  it,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  '  said  I,  doubtfully. 

'  You  might  tell  her,  if  you  would,'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  another  slow  look  at  me, 
'  that  Barkis  was  a  waitin"  for  a  answer.     Says  you — what  name  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Her  name  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  a  nod  of  h-s  head. 

'  Peggotty.' 

'  Chrisen  name  ?     Or  nat'ral  name  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

'  Oh,  it 's  not  her  Christian  name.     Her  Christian  name  is  Clara." 

'  Is  it  though  '?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  seemed  to  find  an  immense  fund  of  reflection  in  this  circumstance,  and  sat 
pondering  and  inwardly  whistling  for  some  time. 

'  Well ! '  he  resumed  at  length.  '  Says  you,  "  Peggotty  !  Barkis  is  a  waitin'  for 
a  answer."  Says  she,  perhaps,  "  Answer  to  what  ?  "  Says  you,  "  To  what  I  told  you." 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  says  she.     "  Barkis  is  willin',"  says  you.' 

This  extremely  artful  suggestion.  Mi-.  Barkis  accompanied  with  a  nudge  of  his 
elbow  that  gave  me  quite  a  stitch  in  my  side.  After  that,  he  slouched  over  his  horse 
in  h's  usual  manner ;  and  made  no  other  reference  to  the  subject  except,  half  an  hour 
afU-rwarfs,  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  writing  up,  inside  the  tilt  of 
the  cart,  '  Clara  Peggotty  ' — apparently  as  a  private  memorandum. 
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Ah,  what  a  strange  feeling  it  was  to  be  «<••'»«  I'"'"*  when  it  was  not  home,  and 
to  And  that  everv  object  I  looked  at.  reminded  tnc  of  the  happy  old  home,  which  was 
like  a  dream  I  iould  never  dream  again  !  The  days  when  my  mother  and  I  and 
Peggotty  were  all  in  all  to  one  another,  and  there  was  no  one  to  come  In-twccn  us.  rose 
up  before  me  so  sorrowfully  on  the  road,  that  I  am  not  sure  I  was  glad  to  Ik-  there— 
not  sure  but  that  I  would  rather  have  remained  away,  and  forgotten  it  in  Stcttforth  s 
company.  But  there  I  was ;  and  soon  I  was  at  our  house,  where  the  hare  old 
elm-trees  wrung  their  many  hands  in  the  bleak  wintry  air.  and  shreds  of  the  old 
rooks'-nests  drifted  away  upon  the  wind. 

The  carri.r  put  my  box  down  at  the  garden-uatc.  and  left  me.  1  walked  along  the 
pMh  towards  the  house,  glanci  .g  at  the  windows,  and  fearing  at  every  step  to  see 
Mr.  Murdstone  oi  Miss  Murdstone  lowering  oi-t  of  one  of  them.  No  face  ap|>ean-d. 
however  ;  and  being  come  to  the  ho\ise.  and  knowing  how  to  open  the  door,  before  dark . 
without  knocking.  I  went  in  with  a  quiet,  timid  step. 

God  knows  how  infantine  the  memory  may  have  »)een.  that  was  awakened  within 
me  by  the  sound  of  my  mother's  voice  in  the  old  parlour,  when  I  set  foot  in  the  hall. 
She  was  singing  in  a  low  tone.  I  think  I  must  have  lain  in  her  arms,  un<l  heard  her 
singing  so  to  me  wiien  I  was  but  a  baby.  The  strain  was  new  to  me.  and  yet  it  was  so 
old  that  it  filled  my  heart  brimful  ;   like  a  friend  come  back  from  a  long  absence. 

I  believed,  from  the  solitary  and  thoughtful  way  in  which  my  mother  murmured 
her  song,  that  she  was  alor-.  And  I  went  softly  into  the  room.  She  was  silting  by 
the  fire,  suckling  an  infant,  whose  tiny  hand  she  held  against  her  neck.  Iler  eyes 
were  looking  down  upon  its  face,  and  she  sat  singing  t«  it.  I  was  so  far  right,  that 
she  had  no  other  companion. 

I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  started,  and  cried  out.  But  seeing  mc,  she  called  me 
her  dear  Davy,  her  own  boy  !  and  coming  half  across  the  room  to  meet  me,  kneeled 
down  upon  the  ground  and  kissed  me.  and  laid  my  head  down  on  lier  bosom  near 
the  little  creature  that  was  nestl  »g  there,  and  put  its  hand  up  'o  my  lips. 

I  wish  I  had  diei'.  I  wish  I  had  died  then,  with  that  :  -ling  in  my  lieart  !  I 
should  have  been  moie  fit  for  heaven  than  I  ever  have  been  since. 

'  !Ie  is  your  brother,'  said  my  mother,  fondling  me.  '  Davy,  my  pretty  boy ! 
My  poor  child  1 '  Then  she  kissed  me  more  and  more,  and  clasi)ed  me  round  the 
neck.  This  she  was  doing  when  Pcggotty  came  running  in,  and  bounced  down  on  the 
ground  beside  us.  and  went  mad  about  us  both  for  a  (juarter  of  an  hour. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  not  been  expected  so  soon,  the  carrier  being  much  before  his 
usual  time.  It  seemed.  toi>,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  had  gone  out  upon  a  visit 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  not  return  before  night.  I  had  never  hopea  'or 
this.  I  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  we  three  could  be  together  undisturbed, 
once  more  ;  and  I  felt,  for  the  time,  as  if  the  old  days  were  come  back. 

We  dined  together  by  the  fireside.  Peggotty  was  in  attendance  to  wait  upon  us, 
but  my  mother  wouldn't  let  her  do  it.  and  made  her  dine  with  us.  I  had  m;  own  old 
plate,  with  a  brown  view  of  a  niiui-of-war  in  full  sail  upon  it,  which  Peggotty  had 
hoarded  somewhere  all  the  time  I  had  been  away,  and  would  not  have  had  brtken,  she 
said,  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  had  my  own  old  mug  with  David  on  it,  and  my  own 
old  little  knife  and  fork  that  wouldn't  cut. 

N^Tiile  we  were  at  table,  I  thought  it  a  favourable  occasion  to  tell  Peggotty  about 
Mr.  Barkis,  who,  before  I  had  finished  wlip.t  I  had  to  tell  her,  began  to  laugh,  and 
throw  her  apron  over  her  face. 
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'  IVggotty,'  said  my  mother.     '  What   s  the  matter  ?  ' 

Peggotty  only  laughed  the  more,  and  held  her  apron  tight  over  her  face  when  my 
mother  tried  to  pull  it  away,  and  sat  as  if  her  head  were  in  a  bag. 

•  What  are  you  doing,  you  stupid  creature  ?  '  said  my  mother,  laughing. 

'  Oh,  drat  the  man  I '  cried  Peggotty.     '  He  wants  to  marry  me." 

'  It  would  be  a  very  good  match  for  you  ;  wouldn't  it  ?  '  said  my  mother. 

'  Oh  !  I  don't  know.'  saij  Peggotty.  '  Don't  ask  nie.  I  wouldn't  have  him 
if  he  was  made  of  gold.     Nor  I  wouldn't  Jiave  anybody.' 

'  Then,  why  don't  you  tell  him  so,  you  ridiculous  thing  ?  *  said  my  mother. 

'  Tell  him  so,'  retorted  Peggotty,  looking  out  of  her  apron.  '  He  has  never  said 
a  word  to  me  about  it.  He  knows  better.  If  he  was  to  make  so  bold  as  say  a  word 
to  me,  I  should  slap  his  face.' 

Her  own  was  as  red  as  ever  I  saw  it.  or  any  other  face.  I  think ;  but  she  only 
covered  it  again,  for  a  few  moments  at  u  time,  when  she  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter ;   and  after  two  or  three  of  those  attacks,  went  on  with  her  dinner. 

I  remarked  that  my  nioti.pr,  though  she  smiled  when  Peggotty  Ic-ked  at  her, 
became  more  serious  and  thoughtful.  I  had  seen  at  first  that  she  was  changed.  Her 
face  was  ver>  pretty  still,  but  it  looked  careworn,  and  too  delicate  ;  and  her  hand  was 
so  thin  and  white  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  transparent.  But  the  change 
to  which  I  now  refer  was  superadded  to  this  :  it  was  in  her  manner,  which  became 
anxious  and  fluttered.  At  last  she  said,  putting  out  her  hand,  and  laying  it  affec- 
tionately on  the  hand  of  her  old  servant — 

'  Peggotty,  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  be  married  ?  ' 

'  Mc,  mnam  ?  '  returned  Peggotty,  staring.     '  Lord  bless  you,  no  !  ' 

'  Not  just  yet '? '  said  my  mother,  tenderly. 

'  Never  ! '  cried  Peggotty. 

My  mother  took  her  hand,  and  said — 

•  Don't  leave  me,  Peggotty.  Stay  with  me.  It  will  not  be  for  long,  perhaps. 
What  should  I  ever  do  wit  hout  you  ?  ' 

'  Me  leave  you,  my  precious  ! '  cried  Peggotty.  '  N-  t  for  all  the  world  and  his 
wife.  Why,  what 's  put  that  in  your  silly  little  head  ?  '  For  Peggotty  had  been 
used  of  old  to  talk  to  my  mother  sometimes,  like  a  child. 

But  my  mother  made  no  answer,  except  to  thank  her,  and  Peggotty  went  running 
on  in  her  own  fashion. 

'  Me  letve  you  ?  I  think  I  see  myself.  Peggotty  go  away  from  yoti  ?  I  should 
like  to  catch  her  at  it !  No,  no,  no,'  said  Peggotty,  shaking  her  head,  and  folding  her 
arms ;  '  not  she,  my  dear.  It  isn't  that  there  ain't  some  Cats  that  would  be  well 
enough  pleased  if  she  did,  but  they  shan't  be  pleased.  They  shaU  be  aggravated. 
I  'II  stay  with  you  till  I  am  a  cross  cranky  old  woman.  And  when  I  'm  too  deaf,  and 
too  lame,  and  too  blind,  and  too  mumbly  for  want  of  teeth,  to  be  of  any  use 
at  all,  even  to  be  found  fault  witti,  then  I  shall  go  to  my  Davy,  and  ask  him  to  take 
me  in.' 

'  And,  Peggotty,'  says  I, '  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  '11  make  you  as  welcome 
as  a  queen.' 

'  Bless  your  dear  heart ! '  cried  Peggotty.  '  I  know  you  will ! '  And  she  kissed 
me  beforehand,   in  pniteful  acknowledgment   of  my  hospitality.  r  that,   she 

covered  her  head  up  with  her  apron  again,  and  had  another  laugh  a  .jat  Mr.  Barkis. 
After  that,  she  took  the  baby  out  of  its  little  cradle,  and  nursed  it.     After  that,  she 
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cleared  the  d.nner-table  ;  after  that,  canie  in  with  another  cap  on.  and  her  work-box, 
and  the  yard-.-ieasure,  and  the  bit  of  wax-candle,  all  just  th<-  same  m  eve'. 

We  aat  round  the  fire,  and  talked  deliKhtfuHy.  I  t^ild  them  what  u  '  .rd  rna»««r 
Mr.  Creakle  was,  and  they  pitied  me  very  muoli.  I  luld  Iher  hat  fine  fellow 
Steerforth  wiis.  and  what  a  patron  of  mine,  and  IV^gotty  stiui  shr  .voul  *alk  a  scor.- 
of  miles  to  see  him.  I  took  the  little  bnhy  in  my  arms  wluii  it  wbh  awake.  an<l  n\irsrd 
it  lovingly.  When  it  was  asleep  again,  I  ertpt  close  to  n»y  mothers  sulc,  uc cordinu 
to  my  old  custom,  brokea  now  a  long  time,  and  sat  with  my  arms  embru.  ini;  her  waist, 
and  my  little  red  cheek  on  her  shoulder,  and  once  more  felt  her  beautiful  I.  lir  ilrt>opnii» 
over  me — like  an  angel's  wing  as  I  used  to  think,  I  recollect— and  was  very  hH|>py 

indeed. 

While  I  sat  thus,  looking  »*.  the  fire,  and  seeing  pictures  in  the  rtd-hot  coals.  I 
almost  believed  that  I  had  never  been  away  ;  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Miinlsloiif  were  sucli 
pictures,  and  would  vanish  when  the  fire  got  low  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  real  in 
all  that  I  remembered,  save  my  mother,  I'eggotty,  and  1. 

Peggotty  darned  away  at  a  stocking  as  long  as  she  could  see.  and  then  sat  "itli 
it  drawn  on  her  left  hand  like  a  glove,  and  her  needle  in  her  right,  ready  to  take  another 
stitch  whenever  there  was  a  blaze.  I  cannot  conceive  whose  stockings  they  can  have 
been  that  Peggotty  was  always  darning,  or  where  such  an  unfailing  supply  of  stiickuigs 
in  want  of  darning  can  have  come  from.  From  my  earlest  infancy  she  seems  to 
have  been  always  eniploycd  in  that  class  of  needlework,  and  never  by  an-  '.unci' 
in  any  other. 

*  I  wonder,'  said  Peggotty.  who  was  sonu  imes  sf'  ,1  »ith  a  tit  uf  wDiulcruig  on 
some  most  unexpected  topic.  '  what 's  become  of  Uavy's  great-aunt  ?  " 

'  Lor,  Peggotty  ! '  obser\'ed  my  mother,  rousing  herself  from  a  revtric,  '  what 
nonsense  you  talk  ! ' 

'  Well.  I)ut  I  really  do  wonder,  ma'am,'  said  Peggotty. 

'  Wiat  can  have  put  such  a  person  in  your  head  ?  "  inquired  my  mother.  '  Is 
there  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  come  there  V  ' 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,'  said  Peggotty,  '  unless  it  's  on  account  of  being  stupid, 
but  my  head  never  can  pick  and  ch(K>se  its  people.  They  come  and  thpy  go,  and 
they  don't  come  and  they  don't  go,  just  as  they  like.  1  wonder  what  "s  become 
of  her  ? ' 

'  How  absurd  you  are,  Peggotty,'  returned  n»y  mother.  '  One  would  suppose 
you  wanted  a  second  visit  from  her.' 

'  Lord  forbid  !  '  cried  Peggotty. 

'  Well,  then,  don't  talk  about  such  uncomfortable  things,  there  's  a  good  soul," 
said  my  mother.  '  Miss  Beisey  is  shut  up  in  her  cottage  by  the  sea,  no  doubt,  and  will 
remain  there.     At  all  events,  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  trouble  us  again.' 

'  No  1 '  mused  Peggotty.  '  No,  that  ain't  likely  at  all — 1  wonder,  if  she  was  to 
die,  whether  she  'd  leave  Davy  anything  ?  ' 

'  Good  gracious  nic,  Peggotty.'  returned  my  mother.  "  what  a  nonsensical  woman 
you  are  !  when  vou  know  that  she  took  offence  at  the  poor  dear  boy's  ever  being  boni 
at  all !  ' 

'  I  suppose  she  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  forgive  him  now  ? 

'  Why  should  she  be   inclined  to  forgive   him  now  ?  ' 
sharply. 

'  Now  that  he  's  got  a  brother,  I  mean,'  said  I'eggotty. 
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My  mother  immediately  began  to  cry,  and  wondered  how  Peggotty  dared  to  say 
such  a  thing. 

'  As  if  this  poor  httle  innocent  in  its  cradle  had  ever  done  any  haiin  to  you  or 
anybody  else,  you  jealous  thing  ! '  said  she.  '  You  had  much  better  go  and  marry 
Mr.  Barkis,  the  carrier.     Why  don't  you  ?  ' 

'  I  should  make  Miss  Murdstone  happy,  if  I  was  to,'  said  Peggotty. 

'  What  a  bad  disposition  you  have,  Peggotty  ! '  returned  my  mother.  '  You 
are  as  jealous  of  Miss  Murdstone  as  it  is  possible  for  a  ridiculous  creature  to  be.  You 
want  to  keep  the  keys  yourself,  and  give  out  all  the  things,  I  suppose  ?  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  you  did.  When  you  know  that  she  only  does  it  out  of  kindness  and 
the  best  intentions  !     You  know  she  does,  Peggotty— you  know  it  well.' 

Peggotty  muttered  something  to  the  effect  of  '  Bother  the  best  intentions  !  *  and 
something  else  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  best  intentions 
going  on. 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,  you  cross  thing,'  said  my  mother.  '  I  understand  you, 
Peggotty,  perfectly.  You  know  I  do,  and  I  wonder  you  don't  colour  up  like  fire. 
But  one  point  at  a  time.  Miss  Murdstone  is  the  point  now,  Peggotty,  and  you  shan't 
escape  from  it.  Haven't  you  heard  her  say,  over  and  over  again,  that  she  thinks  I 
am  too  thoughtless  and  too — a — a ' 

'  Pretty,'  suggested  Peggotty. 

'  Well,'  returned  my  mother,  half  laughing,  '  and  if  she  is  so  silly  as  to  say  so,  can 
I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  ' 

'  No  one  says  you  can,'  said  Peggotty. 

■  No,  I  should  hope  not,  indeed  ! '  returned  my  mother.  '  Haven't  you  heard 
her  say  over  and  over  again,  that  on  this  account  she  wishes  to  spare  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  which  she  thinks  I  am  not  suited  for,  and  which  I  really  don't  know  myself 
that  I  am  suited  for  ;  and  isn't  she  up  early  and  late,  and  going  to  and  fro  continually — 
and  doesn't  she  do  all  sorts  of  things,  and  grope  into  all  sorts  of  places,  coal-holes  and 
pantries  and  I  don't  know  where,  that  can't  be  very  agreeable — and  do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  that  there  is  not  a  sort  of  devotion  in  that  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  insinuate  at  all,'  saii)  Peggotty. 

'  You  do,  Peggotty,'  retunmi  my  mother.  '  You  never  do  anything  else,  except 
your  work.  You  are  always  insinuating.  You  revel  in  it.  And  when  you  talk  of 
Mr.  Murdstone's  good  intentions ' 

'  I  never  talked  of  'em,'  said  Peggotty. 

'  No,  Peggotty,'  returned  my  mother,  '  but  you  insinuated.  That 's  what  I  told 
you  just  now.  That 's  the  worst  of  you.  You  icill  insinuate.  I  said,  at  the  moment, 
that  I  imderstood  you,  and  you  see  I  did.  When  you  talk  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  good 
intentions,  and  pretend  to  slight  them  (for  I  don't  belie\'e  you  really  do,  in  your  heart, 
Peggotty),  you  must  be  as  well  convinced  as  I  am  how  good  they  are,  and  how  they 
actuate  him  in  everything.  If  he  seems  to  have  been  at  all  stem  with  a  certain  person, 
Peggotty — you  understand,  and  so  I  am  sure  does  Davy,  that  I  am  not  alluding  to 
anybody  present — it  is  solely  because  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  for  .»  certain  person's 
benefit.  Hr  naturally  loves  a  certain  person,  on  my  account ;  and  acts  solely  for  a 
certain  person's  good.  He  is  better  able  to  judge  of  it  than  I  am  ;  for  I  very  well  know 
that  I  am  a  weak,  light,  girlish  creature,  and  that  he  is  a  firm,  grave,  serious  man. 
And  lie  takes,'  said  my  mother,  with  the  tears  which  were  engendered  in  her  affectionate 
nature,  stealing  down  her  face,  '  he  takes  great  pains  with  me  ;  and  I  ought  to  be  very 
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thankful  t     him,  and  very  submissive  to  him  even  in  my  thoujjhts  ; 

not,  Peffjjotty,  I  worry  and  condemn  myself,  and  feel  doubtful  of  my  own  heart,  and 

don't  know  what  to  do.' 

Peggotty  sat  with  her  ehin  on  the  foot  of  the  stm-kinjj.  looking  silently  at  the  fire. 
'  There,  Peggotty,"  said  my  mother,  changing  her  tone,  '  don't  let  us  fall  out  with 
one  another,  for  I  couldn't  bear  it.  You  are  my  true  friend,  I  know,  if  1  have  any  in 
the  world.  When  I  call  you  a  ridiculous  creature,  or  a  vexatimis  thing,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  Peggotty,  I  only  mean  that  you  arc  my  true  friend,  and  always  have 
been,  ever  since  the  night  when  Mr.  Coppcrfield  lir.t  brought  me  home  here,  and  you 
came  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  me.' 

Peggotty  was  in.t  slow  to  respond,  and  ratify  the  treatv  of  friendship  by  giving 
me  one  of  her  best  hugs.  1  think  I  had  some  glimpses  of  i..e  real  character  of  this 
conversation  at  the  time  ;  but  I  am  sure,  now,  that  the  go<Hl  creature  originated  it, 
and  took  her  part  in  it,  merely  that  my  mother  might  comfort  herself  with  the  little 
contradictory  summary  in  which  she  had  indulged.  The  design  was  cllicaeious  ;  for 
I  remember  that  my  mother  seemed  more  at  ease  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  an«l 
that  Peggotty  observed  her  less. 

When  we  had  had  our  tea,  and  the  ashes  were  thrown  up,  and  the  candles  snuffed, 
I  read  Peggotty  a  chapter  out  of  the  crocodile-book,  in  remembrance  of  old  times — she 
took  it  out  of  her  pocket  :  I  don't  know  whether  she  had  kept  it  there  ever  since  - 
and  then  we  talked  about  Salem  House,  which  brought  me  round  again  to  Steerforth, 
who  was  my  great  subject.  We  were  very  happy  ;  and  that  evening,  as  the  last  of 
its  race,  and  destined  evermore  to  dost  i!  it  volume  of  my  life,  will  never  pass  out  of 
my  memory. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'elwk  before  we  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  \\c  all  got  up 
then  ;  and  my  mother  said  luirriedly  that,  as  it  was  so  late,  an<l  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstonc  approved  of  early  hours  tor  young  people,  perhaps  1  had  better  go  to  be<l. 
I  kissed  her,  and  went  upstairs  with  my  candle  directly,  before  they  came  in.  It 
appeared  to  my  childish  fancy,  as  I  ascended  to  the  bedr(K)iii  where  I  had  been 
imprisoned,  that  they  brought  a  cold  blast  of  air  into  the  house  which  blew  away  the 
old  familiar  feeling  like  a  feather. 

I  felt  uncomfortable  about  going  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  as  I  had  nvvcv 
set  eyes  on  Mr.  Murdstone  since  the  day  when  I  committed  my  memorable  offence. 
However,  as  it  must  be  done,  I  went  down,  after  two  or  three  false  starts  half-way,  and 
as  many  runs  back  on  tiptoe  to  my  own  ro<nn,  and  presented  myself  in  the  parlour. 

He  was  standing  before  the  fire  with  his  hack  to  it,  while  Miss  Murdstone  made 
the  tea.  He  looked  at  me  steadily  as  1  entered,  but  made  no  sign  of  recognition 
whatever. 

I  went  up  to  him,  after  a  moment  of  confusion,  and  said — '  1  beg  your  pardon, 
sir.     1  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  did,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  sorry,  David,'  he  replied. 

The  hand  he  gave  me  was  the  hand  I  had  bitten.  I  could  not  restrain  my  eye 
from  resting  for  an  instant  on  a  red  spot  upon  it  ;  but  it  was  not  so  red  as  1  tumeil, 
when  I  met  that  sinister  expression  in  his  face. 

'  How  do  you  do,  ma'am  '? '  I  said  to  Miss  Murdstone. 

■  .\h,  dear  me  ! '  sighed  Miss  Murdstone,  giving  me  the  tea-caddy  scoop  instead  of 
her  fingers.     '  How  long  are  the  holidays  ?  ' 

'  A  month,  ma'am.' 
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'  Counting  from  when  ?  ' 

'  From  to-day,  ma'am.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Miss  Murdstone.     '  Then  here  's  one  day  off.' 

She  kept  a  calendar  of  the  holidays  in  this  way,  and  every  morning  checked  a  day 
off  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  She  did  it  gloomily  until  she  came  to  ten,  but  when  she 
got  into  two  figures  she  became  more  hopeful,  and,  as  the  time  advanced,  even  jocular. 

It  was  on  this  very  first  day  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  throw  her,  though  she 
was  not  subject  to  such  weakness  in  general,  into  a  state  of  violent  consternation.  I 
came  into  the  room  where  she  and  my  mother  were  sitting ;  and  the  baby  (who  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old)  being  on  my  mother's  lap,  I  took  it  very  carefully  in  my  arms. 
Suddenly  Miss  Murdstone  gave  such  a  scream  that  I  all  but  dropped  it. 

'  My  dear  Jane  ! '  cried  my  mother. 

'  Good  Heavens,  Clara,  do  you  see  ?  '  exclaimed  Miss  Murdstone. 

'  See  what,  my  dear  Jane  ?  '  said  my  mother  ;    '  where  ?  ' 

'  He  's  go  it  ! '  cried  Miss  Murdstone.     '  The  boy  has  got  the  baby  !  ' 

She  was  limp  with  horror  ;  but  stiffened  herself  to  make  a  dart  at  me,  and  take 
it  out  of  my  arms.  Then,  she  turned  faint ;  and  was  so  very  ill,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  give  her  cherry-brandy.  I  was  solenmly  interdicted  by  her,  on  her  recoverj',  from 
touching  my  brother  any  more  on  any  pretence  whatever  ;  and  my  poor  mother,  who, 
I  could  see,  wished  otherwise,  meekly  confirmed  the  interdict,  by  saying,  '  No  doubt 
you  are  right,  my  dear  Jane.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  three  were  together,  this  same  dear  baby — it  was 
ti-uly  dear  to  me,  for  our  mother's  sake — was  the  innocent  occasion  of  Miss  Murdstone's 
uoiiig  into  a  passion.  My  mother,  who  had  been  looking  at  its  eyes  as  it  lay  upon  her 
lap,  said — 

*  Davy  !  come  here  !  '  and  looked  at  mine. 
I  saw  Miss  Murdstone  lay  her  beads  down. 

'  I  declare."  said  my  mother,  gently,  '  they  are  exactly  alike.  I  suppose  they  are 
mine.     I  think  they  are  the  colour  of  mine.     But  they  are  wonderfully  alike.' 

'  VVTiat  are  you  talking  about,  Clara  ?  '  said  Miss  Murdstone. 

'  My  dear  Jane,'  faltered  my  mother,  a  little  abashed  by  the  harsh  tone  of  this 
inquiry,  '  I  finil  that  the  baby's  eyes  and  Davy's  are  exactly  alike.' 

•  Clara  !  '  said  Miss  Murdstone,  rising  angrily,  '  you  are  a  positive  fool  sometimes.' 
'  My  dear  Jane,'  remonstrated  my  mother. 

'A  positive  fool,'  said  Miss  Murdstone.  '  W.iO  else  could  compare  my  brother's  baby 
with  your  boy?  They  are  not  at  all  alike.  They  ire  exactly  unlike.  They  are  utterly 
dissimilar  in  all  respects.  I  hope  they  will  ever  remain  so.  I  will  not  sit  here,  and  hear 
such  comparisons  made.'    With  that  she  stalked  out,  and  made  the  door  bang  after  her. 

In  short,  I  was  not  a  favourite  with  Miss  Murdstone.  In  short,  I  was  not  a 
favourite  there  with  anybody,  not  even  with  myself ;  for  those  who  did  like  me 
could  not  show  it,  atJ  those  who  did  not  showed  it  so  plainly  that  I  had  a  sensitive 
consciousness  of  always  appearing  constrained,  boorish,  and  dull. 

I  felt  that  I  made  them  as  uncomfortable  as  they  made  me.  If  I  came  into 
the  room  where  they  were,  and  they  were  talking  together  and  my  mother  seemed 
cheerful,  an  anxious  cloud  would  steal  over  her  face  from  the  moment  of  my  entrance. 
If  Mr.  Murdstone  were  in  his  best  humour.  I  checked  him.  If  Miss  Murdstone  were 
in  her  worst,  I  intensified  it.  I  had  perception  enough  to  know  that  my  mother  was 
the  victim  always  ;    that  she  was  afraid  to  speak  to  me,  or  be  kind  to  me,  lest  she 
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should  give  them  some  offence  by  her  manner  of  doing  so,  and  receive  a  lecture 
afterwards ;  that  she  was  not  only  ceaselessly  afraid  of  her  own  offending,  but  of  my 
offending,  and  uneasily  watched  their  looks  if  I  only  moved.  Therefore  I  resolved 
to  keep  myself  as  much  out  of  their  way  as  I  could  ;  and  many  a  wintry  hoiir  did  I  hear 
the  church-clock  strike,  when  I  was  sitting  in  my  cheerless  bedroom,  wrapped  in  my 
little  great-coat,  poring  over  a  book. 

In  the  evening,  sometimes.  I  went  and  sat  with  I'cggotty  in  the  kitchen.  There 
I  was  comfortable,  and  not  afraid  of  being  mysolf.  But  neither  of  these  resources 
was  approT  ed  of  in  the  parlour.  The  tormenting  humour  which  was  dominant  there 
stopped  them  both.  I  was  still  held  to  be  necessary  to  my  poor  mother's  training, 
and,  a^  one  of  her  trials,  could  not  be  suffered  to  absent  myself. 

'  David,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  one  day  after  dinner  when  I  was  going  to  leave 
the  room  as  usual  ;  '  I  am  sorry  to  obser\e  that  you  are  of  a  sullen  disposition.' 

'  As  sulky  as  a  bear  !  '  said  Miss  Murdstone. 

I  stood  still,  and  hung  my  head. 

'  Now,  David,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone, '  a  sullen  obdurate  disjiosition  is,  of  all  tempers, 
the  worst.' 

'  And  the  boy's  is,  of  all  such  dispositions  that  ever  I  have  seen.'  remarked  his 
sister,  '  the  most  confirmed  and  stubborn.  I  think,  my  dear  Clara,  even  yo>i  must 
observe  it  ?  ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  .lane,'  said  my  mother,  '  but  arc  you  quite  sure — 
I  am  certain  you  '11  excuse  me,  my  dear  Jane — that  you  understand  Davy  ?  " 

'  I  should  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  myself,  11  »ra,'  retunud  .Miss  Murdstone, 
'  if  I  could  not  understand  the  boy,  or  any  boy.  1  don't  profess  to  be  profound  ;  but 
I  do  lay  claim  to  common       se.' 

'No  doubt,  my  dear  Jane,'  returned  my  mother,  '  your  imderstanding  is  very 
vigorous.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no  !     Pray  don't  say  tnat,  Clara,'  interjiosed  Miss  Murdstone,  angrily. 

*  But  I  am  sure  it  is,'  resumed  my  mother ;  '  and  everybody  knows  it  is.  I 
profit  so  much  by  it  myself,  in  many  ways— at  least  I  ought  to  -that  no  one  can  be 
more  convinced  of  it  than  myself  ;  and  therefore  I  speak  with  great  ditlidcnce,  my  dear 
Jane,  I  assure  you.' 

'  We  '11  say  I  don't  understand  the  boy,  Clara,'  returned  Miss  Murdstone.  arranging 
the  little  fetters  on  her  wrists.  '  We  '11  agree,  if  you  please,  that  I  dont  understand 
him  at  all.  He  is  much  too  deep  for  me.  But  perhr.ps  my  brother's  penetration  may 
enable  him  to  have  some  insight  into  his  character.  And  I  believe  my  brother  was 
speaking  on  the  subject  when  we — iiot  very  decently — internipted  him.' 

'  I  think,  Clara,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  in  a  low  grave  voice,  '  that  tiicre  may  be 
better  and  more  dispassionate  judges  of  such  u  question  than  you." 

'  Edward,'  replied  my  mother,  timidly,  '  you  are  a  far  better  judge  of  all  questions 
than  I  pretend  to  be.     Both  you  and  Jane  are.     I  only  said ' 

'  You  only  said  something  weak  and  inconsiderate,'  he  replied.  '  Try  not  to  do 
it  again,  my  dear  Clara,  and  keep  a  watch  upon  yourself.' 

My  mother's  lips  moved,  as  if  she  answered,  '  Yes,  my  dear  Edward,'  but  she  said 
nothing  aloud. 

'  I  was  sorry,  David,  I  remarked,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  turning  his  head  and  eyes 
stifHy  towards  me,  '  to  obser\'e  that  you  are  of  a  sullen  disposition.  This  is  not  a 
character  that  I  can  suffer  to  develop  itself  beneath  my  eyes  without  an  effort    at 
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You  must  endeavour,  sir,  to  change  it.     We  must  endeavour  to  change 

'  I  have  never  meant  to  be  sullen  since 


improvement 
it  for  you.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  I  faltered 
I  came  back.' 

'  Don't  take  refuge  in  a  lie,  sir ! '  he  returned  so  fiercely,  that  I  saw  my  mother 
involuntarily  put  out  her  trembling  hand  as  if  to  interpose  between  us.  '  You  have 
withdrawn  yourself  in  your  sullenness  to  your  own  room.  You  have  kept  your  own 
room  when  you  ought  to  have  been  here.  You  know  now,  once  for  all,  that  I  require 
you  to  be  here,  and  not  there.  Further,  tliat  I  require  you  to  bring  obedience  here. 
You  know  me,  David.  I  will  have  it  done.' 
Miss  Murdstone  gave  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

'  I  will  have  a  respectful,  prompt,  and  ready  bearing  towards  myself,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  towards  Jane  Murdstone,  and  towards  your  mother.     I  will  not  have  this 
room  shunned  as  if  it  were  infected,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  child.     Sit  down.' 
lie  ordered  me  like  a  dog,  and  I  obeyed  like  a  dog. 

'  One  thing  more,'  he  said.  '  I  observe  that  you  have  an  attachment  to  low 
and  common  company.  You  are  not  to  associate  with  servants.  The  kitchen  will  not 
improve  you,  in  the  many  respects  in  which  you  need  improvement.  Of  the  woman 
who  abets  you,  I  say  nothing— since  you,  Clara,'  addressing  my  mother  in  a  lower 
voice,  '  from  old  associations  and  long-established  fancies,  have  a  weakness  respecting 
her  which  is  not  yet  overcome.' 

'  A  most  unaccountable  delusion  it  is  ! '  cried  Miss  Murdstone. 
'  I  only  say,'  he  resumed,  addressing  me,  '  that  I  disapprove  of  your  preferring 
such  company  as  Mistress  Peggotty,  and  that  it  is  to  be  abandoned.     Now,  David, 
you  understand  me,  and  you  know  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  you  fail  to  obey  me 
to  the  letter.' 

I  knew  well — better  perhaps  than  he  thought,  as  far  as  my  poor  mother  was 
concerned— and  I  obeyed  him  to  the  letter.  I  retreated  to  my  own  room  no  more  ; 
I  took  refuge  with  Peggotty  no  more ;  but  sat  wearily  in  the  pariour  day  after  day 
looking  for\vard  to  night,  and  bed-time. 

\Miat  irksome  constraiit  I  underwent,  sitting  in  the  same  attitude  hours  upon 
hours,  afraid  to  move  an  arm  or  a  leg  lest  Miss  Murdstone  should  complain  (as  she 
did  on  the  least  pretence)  of  my  restlessness,  and  afraid  to  move  an  eye  lest  she  should 
light  on  some  look  of  dislike  or  scrutiny  that  would  find  new  cause  for  complaint  in 
mine  !  Wliat  intolerable  dulness  to  sit  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock  ;  and 
watching  3Iiss  .Murdstoucs  little  shiny  steel  beads  as  she  stnmg  them  ;  and  wondering 
whether  she  would  ever  be  married,  and  if  so,  to  what  sort  of  unhappy  man ;  and 
counting  the  divisions  in  the  moulding  on  the  chimney-piece  ;  and  wandering  away, 
with  my  eyes,  to  the  ceiling,  among  the  curls  and  corkscrews  in  the  paper  on  the  wall  ! 
What  walks  I  took  alone,  down  muddy  lanes,  in  the  bad  winter  weather,  carrying 
that  parlour,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  in  it,  every-where  :  a  monstrous  load  that 
I  was  obliged  to  bear,  a  daymare  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  breaking  in,  a  weight 
that  brooded  on  my  wits,  and  blunted  them  ! 

Wliat  meals  I  had  in  silence  and  embarrassment,  always  feeling  that  there  were 
a  knife  and  fork  too  many,  and  those  mine  ;  an  appetite  too  many,  and  that  mine ; 
a  plate  and  chair  too  many,  and  those  mine  ;  a  somebody  too  many,  and  that  I ! 

WTiat  evenings,  when  the  candles  came,  and  I  was  expected  to  employ  myself, 
but  not  daring  to  read  ar.  entertaining  book,  pored  over  some  hurd-headed  harder- 
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hearted  treatise  on  arithmetic  ;  when  the  Ubles  of  weights  and  measures  set  themselves 
to  tunes,  as  Rule  Britai-.nia.  or  Away  with  Melancholy  ;  when  they  wouldn't  stand 
still  to  be  leamt,  but  would  go  threading  my  grandmother's  needle  through  my 
unfortunate  head,  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  1 

What  yawns  and  dozes  I  lapsed  into,  in  spite  of  all  my  care  ;  what  starts  I  came 
out  of  concealed  sleeps  with  ;  what  answers  I  never  got,  to  little  observations  that  I 
rately  made  ;  what  a  blank  space  I  seemed,  which  everybody  overlooked,  and  yet  was 
in  everybody's  way  ;  what  a  heavy  relief  it  was  to  hear  Miss  Murdstone  hail  the  first 
stroke  of  nine  at  night,  and  order  me  to  bed  ! 

Thus  tlie  holidays  lagged  away,  until  the  morning  came  when  Miss  Murdstone 
said  :   '  Here  's  the  last  day  off !  "  and  gave  me  the  closing  cup  of  ten  r>f  the  vacation. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  go.  I  had  lapred  into  a  stupid  state  ;  but  I  was  recovering  a 
little  and  looking  forward  to  Steerforth,  albeit  Mr.  t'reakle  loomed  behind  him.  .\gain 
Mr.  Barkis  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  again  Miss  Murdstone  in  her  warning  voice  said  : 
'  Clara  ! '  when  my  mother  bent  over  me,  to  bid  me  farewell. 

I  kissed  her,  and  my  baby  brother,  and  was  very  sorry  then  ;  but  not  sorry  to  go 
away,  for  the  gulf  between  us  was  there,  and  the  parting  was  there,  every  day.  And 
i^  is  not  so  much  the  embrace  she  gave  me,  that  lives  in  my  mind,  though  it  was  as 
fervent  as  could  be,  as  what  followed  the  embrace. 

I  was  in  the  carrier's  cart  when  I  heard  her  calling  to  me.  I  looked  out.  and  she 
stood  at  the  garden-gate  alone,  holding  her  baby  up  in  her  arms  for  me  to  sec.  It  was 
cold  still  weather ;  uul  not  a  hair  of  her  head,  nor  a  fold  of  her  dress,  was  stirred,  as 
she  looked  intently  at  me,  holding  up  her  child. 

So  I  lost  her.  So  I  saw  he-  afterwards,  in  my  sleen  at  school — a  silent  presence 
near  my  bed— looking  at  nie  with  the  same  intent  face— holding  up  her  baby  in 
her  arms. 
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I  PASS  over  all  that  happened  at  school,  until  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday 
came  round  in  March.  Except  that  Steerforth  was  more  to  be  admired  than 
ever,  I  remember  nothing.  He  was  going  away  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  if 
not  sooner,  and  was  more  spirited  and  independent  than  before  in  my  eyes, 
and  therefore  more  engaging  than  before  ;  but  beyond  this  I  remember  nothing. 
The  great  remembrance  by  which  that  time  is  marked  in  my  mind,  seems  to  have 
swallowed  up  all  lesser  recollections,  and  to  exist  alone. 

It  is  even  dillicult  for  me  to  jelieve  that  there  was  a  gap  of  full  two  months 
between  my  return  to  Salem  House  and  the  arrival  o»  that  birthday.  I  can  r.nly 
understand  that  the  fact  was  so,  because  I  know  it  must  have  been  so  ;  otherwise  I 
should  feel  convinced  that  there  was  no  intenal,  and  that  the  one  occasion  trod  upon 
the  other's  heels. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  kind  of  day  it  was !  I  smell  the  fog  that  hung  about 
the  place  ;  I  see  the  hoar-frost,  ghostly,  through  it ;  ^  ff  .1  my  rimy  hair  fall  clammy 
on  my  oheek  ;    I  look  .Mnng  the  dim  perspective    f  i..e  schoolr.jonr.  with  a  sputtering 
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candle  here  and  there  to  light  up  the  foggy  morning,  and  the  breath  of  the  boys 
wreathing  and  smoking  in  the  raw  cold  as  they  blow  upon  their  fingers,  and  Up  their 
feet  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  after  breakfast,  and  we  had  been  summoned  in  from  the  playground, 
when  Mr.  Sharp  entered  and  said— 

'  David  Copperfield  is  to  go  into  the  parlour.' 

1  expected  a  hamper  from  Peggotty,  and  brightened  at  the  order.  Some  of  the 
Jwys  about  me  put  in  their  claim  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  the  good 
things,  as  I  got  out  of  my  seat  with  great  alacrity. 

'  Don't  hurry,  David,'  said  Mr.  Sharp.  •  There  's  time  enough  my  boy,  don't 
hurry.' 

I  might  have  been  surprised  by  the  feeling  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  if  I  had  given 
It  a  thought ;  but  I  gave  it  none  until  afterwards.  I  hurried  away  to  the  parlour ; 
and  there  I  found  Mr.  Creakle,  sitting  at  his  breakfast  with  the  cane  and  a  newpapcr 
before  him,  and  Mrs.  Crcakle  with  an  opened  letter  in  her  hand.     But  no  hamper. 

'  David  Copperfield,'  said  Mrs.  Creakle,  leading  me  to  a  sofa,  and  sitting  down 
beside  me.  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  particulariy.  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
my  child.'  . 

Mr.  Creakl?,  at  whom  of  course  I  looked,  shook  his  head  without  looking  at  me, 
and  stopped  up  a  sigh  with  a  very  large  piece  of  buttered  toast. 

'  You  are  too  young  to  L  iow  how  the  worid  changes  ever>'  day,'  said  Mrs.  Creakle 
'  and  how  the  people  in  it  pass  away.  But  we  all  have  to  learn  it,  David  ;  some  of  us 
when  wc  are  young,  some  of  us  when  we  are  old,  some  of  us  at  all  times  of  our  lives  ' 

I  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

'  When  you  came  away  from  home  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,'  said  Mrs.  Creakle 
after  a  pause.  '  were  they  all  well  ?  '     After  another  pause.  '  Was  your  mamma  weU  ?  ' 

I  trembled  without  distinctly  knowing  why,  and  still  looked  at  her  eamesUy, 
making  no  attempt  to  answer. 

'  Because.'  said  she,  '  I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  I  hear  this  morning  your  mamma 
IS  very  ill.' 

A  mist  rose  between  Mrs.  Creakle  and  me.  and  her  figure  seemed  to  move  in  it  for 
an  instant.     Then  I  felt  the  burning  tears  run  down  my  face,  and  it  was  steady  again 
Si-  IS  very  dangerously  ill,'  she  added. 
I  knew  all  now. 
'  She  is  dead.' 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  me  so.  I  had  already  broken  out  into  a  desolate  cry, 
and  felt  an  orphan  in  the  wide  world. 

She  was  very  kind  to  me.  SI  '  rpt  me  there  all  day,  and  left  me  alone  some- 
times ;  and  I  cried,  and  wore  niyst  leep,  and  awoke  and  cried  again.  When  I 
could  cry  no  more,  I  began  to  think  ,  nd  then  the  oppression  on  my  breast  was 
heaviest,  and  my  grief  a  dull  pain  that  there  was  no  ease  for. 

And  yet  my  thoughts  were  idle ;  not  intent  on  the  calamity  that  weighed  upon 
nriy  heart,  but  idly  loitering  near  it.  I  thought  of  our  house  shut  up  and  hushed  I 
bought  of  the  little  baby,  who.  Mrs.  Creakle  said,  had  been  pining  away  for  some 
time,  and  who,  they  believed,  would  die  too.  I  thought  of  my  father's  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  by  our  house,  and  of  my  mother  lying  there  beneath  the  tree  I  knew  so 
well.  I  stood  upon  a  chair  when  I  was  left  alone,  and  looked  into  the  glass  to  see  how 
red  my  eyes  were,  and  how  sorrowful  my  face.     I  considered,  after  some  hours  were 
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pone,  if  my  tears  were  really  hard  to  flow  now,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  what,  in  connection 
with  my  low,  it  would  affect  me  most  to  think  of  when  I  drew  near  home— for  I  was 
going  home  to  the  funeral.  I  am  sensible  of  having  felt  that  a  dignity  attached  to  me 
among  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  that  I  was  important  in  my  affliction. 

II  ever  child  were  stricken  with  sincere  grief.  I  was.  But  I  remember  that  this 
importance  was  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  mc,  when  I  walked  in  the  jilayground  that 
afternoon  while  the  boys  were  in  school.  >Vhen  I  saw  them  Blancing  at  ine  out  of  the 
windows,  as  they  went  up  to  their  classes,  I  felt  distinguished,  and  looked  more  melan- 
choly, and  walked  slower.  When  school  was  over,  anr'  they  came  <mt  and  spoke  to  me, 
I  felt  it  rather  good  in  myself  not  to  be  proud  to  any  ui  them,  and  to  take  exactly  the 
same  notice  of  them  all,  as  before. 

I  was  to  go  home  next  night ;  not  by  the  juail,  but  by  the  heavy  night-conch, 
which  was  called  the  Farmer,  and  was  principally  used  by  country-people  travelling 
shf  t  intermediate  distances  upon  the  road.  ^Ve  had  no  story-teiiin<»  that  evening, 
and  Traddles  insisted  on  lending  me  his  pillow.  1  don't  know  wlint  goml  he  thought 
it  would  do  me,  for  I  had  one  of  my  own  ;  but  it  was  all  he  had  to  lend,  poor  fellow, 
except  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  full  of  skeletons  ;  and  that  he  gave  me  at  jiarting,  as  a 
soother  of  my  sorrows  and  a  contribution  to  my  peace  of  i.iind. 

I  left  Salem  House  upon  the  morrow  afternoon.  1  little  thought  then  that  1  left, 
never  to  return.  We  travelled  very  slowly  all  night,  and  did  not  get  into  Yarmouth 
before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  looked  out  for  Mr.  Barkis,  but  he  waft 
not  there ;  and  mstead  of  him  a  fat,  short-winded,  merry-looking,  little  old  man  in 
black,  with  rusty  little  bunches  of  ribbons  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches,  black  stockings, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  came  puffing  up  to  the  coach-window,  and  said — 

'  Master  Copperfield  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Will  you  come  with  me,  young  sir,  if  you  please,'  he  said,  opening  the  door, 
'  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  \  ou  home  ?  ' 

I  put  my  hand  in  his,  wondering  who  he  was,  and  we  walked  away  to  a  shop  m  a 
narrow  street,  on  which  was  written,  Omer,  Drapku,  Tailor,  Haberdasher,  Funeral 
Furnisher,  &c.  It  was  a  close  and  stifling  little  shop ;  full  of  all  sorts  of  clothing, 
made  and  unmade,  including  one  window  full  of  beaver-hats  and  bonnets.  We  went 
into  a  little  back-parlour  behind  the  shop,  where  we  found  three  young  women  at  work 
on  a  quantity  of  black  materials,  which  were  heaped  upon  the  table,  and  little  bits 
and  cuttings  of  which  were  littered  all  over  the  floor.  There  was  a  good  fire  in  the  room, 
and  a  breathless  smell  of  warm  black  crape.  I  did  not  know  what  the  smell  was  then, 
but  I  know  now. 

The  three  young  women,  who  appeared  to  be  very  industrious  and  comfortable, 
raised  their  heads  to  look  at  me,  and  then  went  on  with  their  work.  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch.  At  the  same  time  there  came  from  the  workshoji  across  a  little  yard  outside 
the  window,  a  regular  sound  of  hammering  that  kept  a  kind  of  tune  :  Hat — tat-tat, 
EAT — tat-tat,  RAT — tat-tat,  without  any  variation. 

'  Well,'  said  my  conductor  to  one  of  the  three  young  women.  '  How  do  you  get 
on,  Minnie  ? ' 

*  We  shall  be  ready  by  the  trying-on  time,'  she  replied  gaily,  without  looking  no. 
*  Don't  you  be  afraid,  father.' 

Mr.  Omer  took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat.  and  sat  down  and  panted.  He  was  so 
fat  that  he  was  obliged  to  pant  some  time  before  he  could  say — 
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'  I  am 


'  That 's  riRht. 

'  Father  !  '  said  Minnie,  playfully.     '  What  a  porpoise  you  do  grow  I ' 
'  Well.  I  don't  know  how  it  i  .  my  dear,'  he  replied,  considering  about  it. 
rather  so.' 

•  You  arc  such  a  comfortable  man.  you  see,'  said  Minnie.  '  You  take  things 
so  easy.' 

'  No  use  taking  'em  otherwise,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Omcr. 

'  No,  indeed,'  returned  his  daughter.  '  We  are  all  pretty  gay  here,  thank  Heaven  I 
Ain't  we,  father  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  so,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  As  I  have  got  my  breath  now,  I  think 
I  '11  measure  this  joung  scholar.     Would  you  walk  into  the  shop.  Master  Copperfield  ?  ' 

I  preceded  Mr.  Omer,  in  compliance  with  his  request ;  and  after  showing  me  a  roll 
of  cloth  which  he  said  was  extra  super,  and  too  good  mourning  for  anything  short  of 
parents,  he  took  my  various  dimensions,  and  put  them  down  in  a  book.  While  he  was 
recording  them  he  called  my  attention  to  his  stock  in  trade,  and  to  certain  fashions 
which  he  .said  had  '  just  come  up,'  and  to  certain  other  fashions  which  he  said  had  '  just 
gone  out.' 

'  And  by  that  sort  of  thing  we  very  often  lose  a  little  mint  of  money,'  said  Mr 
Omer.  '  But  fashions  are  like  human  beings.  They  come  in,  nobodv  knows  when, 
why,  or  how  ;  and  they  go  out,  nobody  knows  when,  whv,  or  how.  Everythi'^"  is 
like  life,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  point  of  view.' 

I  was  too  sorrowful  to  discuss  the  question,  which  would  possibly  have  been 
beyond  me  under  any  circumstances ;  and  Mr.  Omer  took  me  back  into  the  parlour, 
breathing  with  some  difficulty  on  the  way. 

He  then  called  down  a  little  break-neck  range  of  steps  behind  a  door  :  '  Bring  up 
that  tea  and  bread-and-butter ! '  which,  after  some  time,  during  which  I  sat  looking 
about  me  and  thinking,  and  listening  to  the  stitching  in  the  room  and  the  tune  that 
was  bemg  hammered  across  the  >ard,  appeared  on  a  tray,  and  turned  out  to  be  for  me. 

'  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  after  watching  me  for  some 
nunutes,  during  which  I  had  no*  made  much  impresison  on  the  breakfast,  for  the 
black  things  destroyed  my  appetite. '  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you  a  long  time,  my 
young  friend.' 

'  Have  you,  sir  ?  ' 

'  All  your  life,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  I  may  say  before  it.  I  knew  your  father  before 
you.^   He  was  five  foot  nine  and     half,  and  he  lays  in  five  and  twen-ty  foot  of  ground.' 

'  Rat— tat-tat,  rat— tat-tat.  rat— tat-tet,'  across  the  yard. 

'  He  lays  in  five  and  twen-ty  foot  of  ground,  if  he  lays  in  a  fraction,'  said  Mr 
Omer,  pleasantly.     '  It  was  either  his  request  or  her  direction,  I  forget  which.' 

'  Do  you  know  how  my  little  brother  is,  sir  ?  '  I  inquired. 

Mr.  Omer  shook  his  head. 

'  Rat— tat-tat,  eat— tat-tat,  rat— tat-tat.' 

'  He  is  in  his  mother's  arms,'  said  he. 

'  Oh,  poor  little  fellow  !     Is  he  dead  ?  ' 

'  Don't  mind  it  more  than  you  can  help,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  Yes  The  babv  's 
dead.'  ' 

My  wounds  broke  out  afresh  at  this  intelligence.     I  left  the  scarcely  tasted  break- 
fMt,  and  went  and  rested  my  head  on  another  table  in  a  comer  of  the  little  room 
which  Mmnie  hastily  cleared,  lest  I  should  spot  the  mourning  that  was  lying  ther^ 
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with  my  tears.  She  was  a  pretty  Rocxl-natured  Rirl.  and  put  my  hair  away  from  my 
eyes  with  a  soft  kind  touch  ;  but  she  was  very  cheerful  at  having  nearly  finished  her 
work  and  being  in  good  time,  and  was  so  different  from  mc  ! 

Presently  the  tune  left  off,  and  a  good-looking  young  fellow  came  across  the  yard 
into  the  room.  He  had  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  his  mouth  was  full  of  little  nails, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take  out  before  he  could  s()eak. 

'  Well,  Joram  !  '  said  Mr.  Omer.     '  How  do  you  get  on  'i  ' 

'  All  right,'  said  Joram.     '  Done,  sir." 

Minnie  coloured  a  little,  and  the  other  two  girls  smiled  at  one  another. 

'  \Vliat  !  you  were  at  it  by  candle-light  last  night,  when  1  was  at  the  club,  then  T 
Were  vou  ?  '  said  Mr.  Omer,  shutting  up  one  eye. 

'  Yes,*  said  Joram.  '  As  you  said  we  could  make  a  little  trip  of  it,  and  go  over 
together,  if  it  was  done,  Minnie  and  me— and  you." 

*  Oh  !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  leave  me  out  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
laughing  till  he  coughed. 

'  —As  you  was  so  good  as  to  say  that,'  resumed  the  young  man,  '  why  1  turned  to 
with  a  will,  you  see.     Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  it  ?  " 

'  I  will,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  rising.  '  My  dear '  ;  and  he  stopped  and  turned  to  mc  ; 
'  would  you  like  to  see  your— — " 

'  No,  father,'  Minnie  interposed. 

'  I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  But  perhaps  you  're 
right.' 

I  can't  say  how  I  knew  it  was  my  dear,  dear  mothers  coffin  that  they  went  to 
look  at.  I  have  never  heard  one  making  ;  I  had  never  seen  one  that  I  know  of :  but 
it  came  into  my  mind  what  the  noise  was,  while  it  was  going  on  ;  and  when  the  young 
man  entered,  I  am  sure  I  knew  what  he  had  been  doing. 

The  work  being  now  finished,  the  two  girls,  whose  names  I  had  not  heard,  brushed 
the  shreds  and  threads  from  their  dresses,  and  went  into  the  shop  to  put  that  to  rights, 
and  wait  for  customers.  Minnie  stayed  behind  to  fold  up  what  they  had  made,  and 
pack  it  in  two  baskets.  This  she  did  upon  her  knees,  humming  a  lively  little  tune  the 
while.  Joram,  who  I  had  no  doubt  was  her  lover,  came  in  and  stole  a  kiss  from  her 
while  she  was  busy  (he  didn't  appear  to  mind  me  at  all),  and  said  her  father  was  gone 
for  the  chaise,  and  he  must  make  haste  to  get  hin  ,clf  ready.  Then  he  went  out  again  ; 
and  ther.  she  put  her  thimble  and  scissors  in  her  pocket,  and  stuck  a  needle  threaded 
with  black  thread  neatly  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  and  put  on  her  outer  clothing 
smartly,  at  a  little  glass  behind  the  door,  in  which  1  saw  the  reflection  of  her 
pleased  face. 

All  this  I  observed,  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  comer  with  my  head  leaning  on  my 
hand,  and  my  thoughts  running  on  very  different  things.  The  chaise  soon  came 
round  to  the  front  of  the  shop,  and  the  baskets  being  put  in  first.  I  was  put  in  next, 
and  those  three  followed.  I  remember  it  as  a  kind  of  half  chaise-cart,  half  pianoforte- 
van,  painted  of  a  sombre  colour,  and  drawn  by  a  black  horse  with  a  long  tail.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  for  us  all. 

1  do  not  think  I  have  ever  experienced  so  strange  a  feeling  in  my  life  (I  am  wiser 
now,  perhaps)  as  that  of  being  with  them,  remembering  how  they  had  been  employed, 
and  seeing  them  enjoy  the  ride.  I  was  not  angry  with  them  ;  I  was  more  afraid  of 
them,  as  if  I  were  cast  away  among  creatures  with  whom  I  had  no  community  of  nature. 
They  were  very  cheerful.     The  old  man  sat  in  front  to  drive,  and  the  two  young  people 
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Mt  behind  him.  and  whenever  he  spoke  to  them  leaned  forward,  the  one  on  one  side 
of  h»  chubby  face  and  the  other  on  the  other,  and  made  a  great  dea  ,f  him  Thev 
would  have  talked  to  me  too.  but  I  held  back,  and  moped  in  my  comer ;  scared  by 
their  love-makmg  and  hilarity,  though  it  was  far  from  boisterous,  and  almost  wondering 
that  no  judgment  came  upon  them  for  their  hardness  of  heart. 

So.  when  they  stopped  to  bait  the  horse,  and  ate  and  drank  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves. I  could  touch  nothing  that  they  touched,  but  kept  my  fast  unbroken  So 
when  V-  v.  ched  home,  I  dropped  out  of  the  chaise  behind,  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
I  mig  ,:e  in  their  company  before  those  solemn  windows,  looking  blindly  on  me 

like  cotT  ,  .,yes  once  bright.  And  oh.  how  little  need  I  had  had  to  think  what  would 
move  me  to  tears  when  I  came  back-seeing  the  window  of  my  mother's  room,  and  next 
It  that  which,  in  the  better  time,  was  mine  ! 

I  was  in  Peggotty's  arms  before  I  got  to  the  door,  and  she  took  me  into  the  house. 
Her  gnef  burst  out  when  she  first  saw  me ;  but  she  controlled  it  soon,  and  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  walked  softly,  as  if  the  dead  could  be  disturbed.  She  had  not  been  in 
bed.  I  found,  for  a  long  time.  She  sat  up  at  night  still,  and  watched.  As  long  as  her 
poor  dear  pretty  was  above  the  ground,  she  said,  she  would  never  desert  her 

Mr.  Murdstone  took  no  heed  of  me  when  I  went  into  the  f.-iriour,  where  he  was. 
but  sat  by  the  fireside,  weeping  silently,  and  pondering  in  his  elbow-chair.  Miss 
Murdstone.  who  was  busy  at  her  writing-desk,  which  was  covered  with  letters  a.id 
papers,  gave  me  her  cold  finger-nails,  and  asked  me.  in  an  iron  whisper,  if  I  had  been 
measured  for  my  mourning. 
I  said.  '  Yes.' 
'  And  your  shirts.'  said  Miss  Murdstone  ;  *  have  you  brought  'em  home  •> ' 

Yes.  ma'am.  I  have  brought  home  all  my  clothes.' 
This  was  all  the  consolation  that  her  firmness  administered  to  me  I  do  not 
doubt  that  she  had  a  choice  pleasure  in  exhibiting  what  she  called  her  self-command 
and  her  firmness,  and  her  strength  of  mind,  and  her  common  sense,  and  the  whole 
diabolical  catalogue  of  her  unamiable  qualities,  on  such  an  occasion.  She  was  par- 
ticulariy  proud  of  her  turn  for  business  ;  and  she  showed  it  now  in  reducing  everything 
to  pen  and  'nk.  and  being  moved  by  nothing.  All  the  rest  of  that  day.  and  from 
morning  to  night  afterwards,  she  sat  at  that  desk  ;  scratching  composedly  with  a  hard 
pen.  speaking  in  the  same  imperturbable  whisper  to  everybodv ;  never  relaxing  a 
muscle  of  her  face,  or  softening  a  tone  of  her  voice,  or  appearing  with  an  atom  of  her 
dress  astray. 

Her  brother  took  a  book  sometimes,  but  never  read  it  that  I  saw.  He  would 
open  It  and  lo.     at  it  as  if  he  were  reading,  but  would  remain  for  a  whole  hour  without 

"II!"'/.^  !  r*'  ^""^  ^^^"  P"*  "'^  ^°^'''  *"*^  ^*"'  t°  «"«*  ff«  in  the  room.  I  used  to  sit 
with  folded  hands  watching  him.  and  counting  his  footsteps,  hour  after  hour  He 
very  seldom  spoke  to  her.  and  never  to  me.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  restless  thing 
except  the  clocks,  in  the  whole  motionless  house. 

In  these  days  before  the  funeral,  I  saw  but  little  of  Peggottv,  except  that  in 
passing  up  or  down  stairs,  I  always  found  her  close  to  the  room  where  mv  moth-r 
and  her  baby  lay,  and  except  that  she  came  to  me  every  night,  and  sat  by  my  bed's 
head  while  I  went  to  sleep.  A  day  or  two  before  the  burial-I  think  it  was  a  day  or 
two  before,  but  I  am  conscious  of  confusion  in  my  mind  about  that  heavy  time,  with 
nothing  to  mark  its  progress-she  took  me  into  the  rooni.  I  only  recolleet  that  under- 
neath some  white  covering  on  the  bed,  with  a  beautih,!  cVanliness  and  freshness  all 
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ftmund  it,  there  seemed  to  n»e  to  lie  embodied  the  solemn  stillness  that  was  in  the 
house  ;  and  that  when  she  would  have  turned  the  cover  gently  back,  I  cried,  '  Oh  no  ! 
oh  no  t '  and  held  her  hand. 

II  the  funeral  had  been  yesterday,  I  could  not  recollect  it  better.  The  very  air 
of  the  best  parlour,  when  I  went  in  at  the  door,  the  bright  condition  of  the  fire,  the 
shining  of  the  wine  in  the  decanters,  the  patterns  of  the  glasses  and  plates,  the  faint 
sweet  smell  of  cake,  the  o<iour  of  Miss  Murdstone's  dress,  and  our  black  clothes.  Mr. 
Chillip  is  in  the  room,  and  comes  to  speak  to  me. 

'  And  how  is  Master  David  ?  '  he  snys.  kinuiv. 

I  cannot  tell  him  very  well.     I  give  him  my  hand,  which  he  hjilds  in  his. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  says  Mr.  Chillip,  meekly  smiling,  with  something  shining  in  his  eye. 
'  Our  little  friends  grow  up  around  us.     They  grow  out  of  our  knowledge,  ma'am  ? 

This  is  to  Miss  Murdstone,  who  makes  no  reply. 

*  There  is  a  great  improvement  here,  ma'am  ?  '  says  Mr.  Chillip. 

Miss  Murdstone  merely  answers  with  a  frown  and  a  formal  bend  ;  .Mr.  Chillip. 
discomfited,  goes  into  a  comer,  keeping  mc  with  him,  and  opens  his  mouth  no  more. 

I  remark  this,  because  I  remark  everything  that  happens,  not  because  I  care 
about  myself,  or  have  done  since  I  came  home.  And  now  the  bell  begins  to  sound,  and 
Mr.  Omcr  and  another  come  to  make  us  ready.  As  Peggotty  was  wont  to  fell  me. 
long  ago,  the  followers  of  my  father  to  the  same  grave  were  made  ready  in  the 
same  room. 

There  are  Mr.  Murdstone,  our  neighlniur  Mr.  Groyper,  Mr.  Chillip.  and  I.  When  we 
go  out  to  the  door,  the  bearers  and  their  load  are  in  the  garden  ;  and  they  move  before 
us  down  the  path,  and  past  the  elms,  and  through  the  gate,  and  into  the  churchyard, 
where  I  have  so  often  heard  the  birds  sing  on  a  summer  miiniing. 

We  stand  around  the  grave.  The  day  seems  different  to  me  from  every  other 
day,  and  the  light  not  of  the  same  colour — of  a  .sadder  colour.  Ntiw  tlu  t  is  a  solemn 
hush,  which  we  have  brought  from  home  with  what  is  resting  in  the  mould  ;  and 
while  we  stand  bareheaded,  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  clergyman,  sounding  remote  in  the 
open  air,  and  yet  distinct  and  plain,  saying,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith 
the  Lord  I  '  Then  I  hear  sobs  ;  and,  standing  apart  among  the  lookers-on,  I  see  that 
good  and  faithful  servant,  whom  of  all  the  people  upon  earth  I  love  the  best,  and  unto 
whom  my  childish  heart  is  certain  that  the  Lord  will  one  day  say,  '  Well  done.' 

There  are  many  faces  that  I  know,  among  the  little  crowd  ;  faces  that  I  knew  in 
church,  when  mine  was  always  wondering  there  ;  faces  that  lirst  saw  my  nu>ther, 
when  she  came  to  the  villag**  in  her  youthful  bloom.  I  do  not  mind  them^I  mind 
nothing  but  my  grief — and  yet  I  see  and  know  them  all ;  and  even  in  the  backgnmml, 
far  away,  see  Minnie  looking  on,  and  her  eye  glancing  on  her  sweetheart,  who  is  near  nn'. 

It  is  over,  and  the  earth  is  filled  in,  and  we  turn  to  come  away.  Before  us  stands 
our  house,  so  pretty  and  unchanged,  so  linked  in  my  mind  with  the  young  idea  of  what 
is  gone,  that  all  my  sorrow  has  been  nothing  to  the  sorrow  it  calls  forth.  H\it  they 
take  me  on  ;  and  Mr.  Chillip  talks  to  me  ;  and  when  we  get  home,  puts  some  water  to 
my  lips  ;  and  when  I  ask  his  leave  to  go  up  to  my  room,  dismisses  me  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  woman. 

All  this.  I  say,  is  yesterday's  event.  Events  of  later  date  have  floated  from  me 
to  the  shore  where  all  forgotten  things  will  reapj)ear,  but  this  stands  like  a  high  rock  in 
the  ocean. 

I  knew  that  Pcggotty  would  come  to  me  in  my  room.     The  Sabbath  stillness  of 
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the  time  (the  day  wm  so  like  Sunday  !  I  have  forgotten  that)  was  auited  to  us  both. 
She  sat  dowr  by  my  side  upon  my  little  bed  ;  and  holding  my  hand,  and  sometimes 
puttmg  It  to  her  lips,  and  sometimes  smoothing  it  with  hers,  as  she  might  have 
comforted  my  little  brother,  told  me,  in  her  way,  all  that  she  had  to  tell  concerning 
what  had  hap|>ened. 

'  She  was  never  well,'  said  PcRgotty,  *  for  a  lonji  time.  She  was  uncertain  in  her 
mind,  and  not  happy.  When  her  baby  was  horn,  I  thought  at  first  she  would  get 
better,  but  she  was  more  delicate,  and  sunk  ii  little  every  day.  She  used  to  like  to  sit 
uloiu-  before  her  baby  came,  and  then  she  <rivd ;  but  afterwards  she  used  to  sing  to  it 
—so  soft— that  1  once  thought  when  I  heani  her.  it  was  like  a  voice  up  in  the  air,  that 
was  rising  away. 

'  I  think  she  got  to  .  e  inorc  timid,  and  more  frightened-like,  of  late  ;  and  that  a 
hard  word  was  like  a  blow  to  her.  But  she  was  always  the  same  to  me.  She  never 
changed  to  her  foolish  I'eggotty,  didn't  my  sweet  girl.' 

Here  Peggotty  stopped,  and  softly  beat  uj>on  niv  hand  a  little  while. 

•  The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  like  hor  own  old  self.  >vas  the  ni«ht  « l,on  you  came 
home,  my  dear.  The  day  you  went  away,  si.:-  said  to  me,  ■  I  never  shall  see  my  pretty 
darling  again.     Something  tells  me  so,  that  tells  the  tnith,  I  know. ' 

'  She  tried  to  hold  up  after  that  ;    and  many  u  time,  when  thev  told  her  she  was 
thoughtless  and  light-hearted,  made  believe  to  be  so ;    but  it  was  all  a  bygone  then 
She  never  told  her  husband  what  she  had  told  n.e— she  was  afraid  of  saying  it  to  any- 
body else-till  one  night,  a  little  more  than  a  week  before  it  happened,  when  she  said 
to  him.  "  My  dear.  I  think  I  am  dying." 

'  "  It  's  off  my  mind  now,  Peggotty,'  she  told  me.  when  I  laid  her  in  her  bed  that 
night.  ••  He  will  believe  it  more  and  more,  poor  fellow,  every  day  for  a  few  days  to 
come  ;  and  then  it  will  be  past.  I  an,  very  tired.  If  this  is  sleep,  sit  by  n.e  while  I 
sleep:  don't  leave  me.  God  bless  both  my  children  !  God  protect  and  keep  mv 
fatherless  boy  !  " 

'  1  never  left  her  afterwards.'  said  Peggotty.  '  She  often  talked  to  them  down- 
stairs-for  she  loved  them  ;  she  couldn't  bear  not  to  love  any  one  who  was  about  her 
-but  when  they  went  away  from  her  bedside,  she  always  turned  to  me,  as  if  there  was 
rest  where  Peggotty  was,  and  never  fell  asleep  in  any  other  way. 

'  On  the  last  night,  in  the  evening,  she  kissed  me  and  said.  "  If  my  baby  should 
die  too.  Peggotty,  please  let  them  lay  him  in  my  arms,  and  burv  us  together  "  (It 
was  done  ;  for  the  poor  lamb  lived  but  a  day  beyon.  her.)  "  Let  my  dearest  boy  go 
with  us  to  our  resting-place,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  him  that  his  mother,  w'  ,a  she  lay 
here,  blessed  him  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times."  ' 

Another  silence  followed  this,  and  another  gentle  beating  on  my  hand 

'It  was  pretty  far  in  the  night,'  said  Peggotty,  '  when  she  asked  me  for  some 
drink ;  and  when  she  had  taken  it,  gave  me  such  a  patient  smile,  the  dear  t-so 
beautiful ! 

'Daybreak  had  come,  and  the  su..  was  rising,  when  she  said  to  me,  how  k=nd  and 
considerate  Mr.  Copperfleld  had  always  been  to  her,  and  how  he  had  borne  with  her 
and  told  her,  when  she  doubted  herself,  that  a  loving  heart  was  better  and  stronger 
than  wisdom,  and  that  he  was  a  happy  man  in  hers.  "  Peggotty,  mv  dear,"  she  said 
then  "  put  me  nearer  to  you.'  for  she  ^v.^.  very  weak.  "  Lay  y„ur  good  arm  under- 
neath my  neck,    she  said,  "  and  turn  me  to  you.  for  your  face  is  going  far  off,  and  I 
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want  it  to  be  ncRr."  1  put  >t  as  she  a»ked  ;  and  <>h  Davy  !  the  time  hat!  cwme  when 
my  flint  parting  vmnU  to  you  were  tnie— when  ohe  wiw  glad  to  lay  her  iMM>r  head  on  her 
•tupid  cro«8  old  TcKKo'ty'"  ami— and  »he  died  hkc  a  child  that  hati  none  to  sleep  1  ' 

Thus  ended  l'tvi.'""y  *  narration.  From  the  moment  of  my  knowing  o(  thr 
death  of  my  mother,  the  idea  of  her  as  she  had  been  of  late  had  viinislu-il  from  me.  1 
remembered  her,  from  that  instant,  only  as  the  vounK  mother  of  my  curliest  impres- 
sions, who  had  b«Tn  used  to  wind  her  bright  iiirls  round  unil  round  lirr  tinger,  iiiid  to 
dance  with  me  at  twIUght  in  the  parlour.  What  I'egKotty  had  told  inf  now.  vas  so 
far  from  bringinn  mc  back  to  the  later  peritHl,  that  it  riKitcd  the  earlier  iiu:mr  m  my 
mind.  It  nuiy  Ik-  curious,  but  it  is  tnie.  In  her  death  she  winged  lur  way  lm<k  to  her 
caWn  untroubled  yi'uth.  and  cancelle<l  all  the  rest. 

The  mother  who  lay  in  the  grave,  was  the  mother  of  my  infancy  ;  the  little  creature 
in  her  arms,  was  mvself,  us  I  had  once  been,  hushed  for  ever  on  her  bosom. 
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THK  first  a<'t  of  business  Miss  Mur(lsl<ine  pcrfornicd  when  the  day  of  thr 
solemnity  was  over,  xnd  li^iit  was  freely  adnuttcd  into  the  house,  was 
to  give  I'eggotty  i  months  waniiiij,'.  Much  as  IVggotty  wou'H  have 
disliked  such  a  service,  I  believe  she  would  have  retained  it,  for  my  sake, 
in  preference  to  the  best  upon  earth.  She  told  me  w  must  part,  aiul  t(  l<i  mc  why  : 
and  we  condoled  with  one  another,  in  all  sincerity. 

As  to  me  or  my  future,  not  a  word  -Aas  said,  or  a  steji  taken.  Happy  they  would 
have  been.  I  dare  say,  if  they  could  have  dismissed  me  at  a  month's  warning  too.  I 
nuistered  courage  once,  to  ask  Miss  .Murdston"  when  I  was  going  back  to  scIhm)1  ;  and 
she  answered  drily,  she  believed  I  was  not  going  back  at  all.  1  was  told  i>otliiiig  more. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  mc,  and  so  was  I'eggottx 
but  neither  she  nor  I  could  pick  up  any  inl'ormation  on  the  subject. 

There  was  one  change  in  my  condition,  which,  while  it  relieved  me  of  a  great  deal 
of  present  uneasiness,  might  have  made  mc,  if  1  had  been  capable  of  considering  it 
closely,  yet  more  uncomfortable  about  the  future.  It  was  this.  The  constraint  that 
had  been  put  upon  me,  was  quite  abandoned.  1  was  so  far  from  being  required  to  keej) 
my  dull  post  in  the  parlour,  that  on  several  occasions,  when  I  took  my  seat  there, 
Miss  Murdstone  frowned  to  me  to  go  away.  I  was  so  far  from  being  warned  off  from 
Peggotty's  society,  that,  proviaed  I  was  not  in  Mr.  Murdstone's,  1  was  never  sought 
out  or  inquired  for.  At  first  I  was  in  daily  dread  of  his  taking  my  education  in  hand 
again,  or  of  Miss  Murdstone's  devoting  herself  to  it  ;  but  I  soon  began  to  think  that  such 
fears  were  groundless,  and  that  all  I  had  to  anticipate  was  neglect. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  discovery  gave  me  much  pain  then.  I  was  still  giddy 
with  the  shock  of  my  mother's  death,  and  in  a  kind  of  stunned  state  as  to  all  tributary 
things.  1  Ciin  recollect,  indeed,  to  have  speculated,  at  odd  times,  on  the  possibility 
of  my  not  being  lauglil  any  more,  or  cared  for  any  more  ;  and  growing  up  to  be  a  .ihabby 
moody  man,  lounging  an  idle  life  away,  about  the  village  ;  as  well  as  on  the  feasibility 
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of  my  getting  rid  of  this  picture  by  going  away  somewhere,  like  the  hero  in  a  story,  to 
seek  my  fortune  ;  but  these  were  transient  visions,  day  dreams  I  sat  looking  at  some- 
times, as  if  they  were  faintly  painted  or  written  on  the  wall  of  my  room,  and  which,  as 
they  melted  away,  left  the  wall  blank  again. 

'  Peggotty,'  I  said  in  a  thoughtful  whisper,  one  evening,  when  I  was  warming 
my  hands  at  the  kitchen  fire,  '  Mr.  Murdstone  likes  me  less  than  he  used  to.  He  never 
liked  me  much,  Peggotty  ;  but  he  would  rather  not  even  see  me  now,  if  he  can  help  it.' 

'  Perhaps  it 's  his  sorrow,'  said  Peggotty,  stroking  my  hair. 

'  I  am  sure,  Peggotty,  I  am  sorry  too.  If  I  believed  it  was  his  sorrow,  I  should  not 
thmk  of  it  at  all.     But  it 's  not  that ;  oh  no,  it 's  not  that.' 

'  How  do  you  know  it 's  not  that  ?  '  said  Peggotty,  after  a  silence. 

'  Oh,  his  sorrow  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing.  He  is  sorry  at  this  moment, 
sitting  by  the  fireside  with  Miss  Murdstone  ;  but  if  I  was  to  go  in,  Peggotty,  he  would 
he  something  besides.' 

•  VVliat  would  he  be  ?  '  said  Peggotty. 

'  Angry,'  I  answered,  with  an  involuntary  imitation  of  his  dark  frown.  '  If  he  was 
only  sorrj',  he  wouldn't  look  at  me  as  he  does.  /  am  only  sorrj-,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  kinder." 

Peggotty  said  nothing  for  a  little  while,  and  I  warmed  my  hands,  as  silent  as  she. 

'  Pa^  y,'  she  said  at  length. 

'  Yes,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  I  have  tried,  my  dear,  all  ways  I  could  think  of— all  the  ways  there  are,  and  all 
the  ways  there  ain't,  in  short — to  get  a  suitable  service  here,  in  Blunderstone  ;  but 
there  's  no  s<ich  a  thing,  my  love.' 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  I'eggotty  ?  '  says  I,  wistfully.  Do  you  mean  to 
go  and  seek  your  fortune  ?  ' 

'  I  expect  I  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  Yarmouth,'  replied  Peggotty,  '  and  live  there' 

'  You  might  have  gone  farther  off,'  I  said,  brightening  a  little,  '  and  been  as  bad 
as  lost.  I  shall  see  you  sometimes,  my  dear  old  Peggotty,  there.  You  won  t  be  quite 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  Contrary  ways,  please  God  !  '  cried  Peggotty,  with  great  animation.  '  As  long 
as  you  are  here,  my  i)et,  I  shall  come  over  every  week  of  my  life  to  see  you.  One  day 
every  week  of  my  life  !  ' 

I  felt  a  great  weight  taken  off  my  mind  by  this  promise  ;  but  even  this  was  not 
all,  for  Peggotty  went  on  to  say — 

'  I  "in  a  going,  Davy,  you  see,  to  my  brother's,  first,  for  another  fortnight's  visit 
—just  till  I  have  had  time  to  look  about  me,  and  get  to  be  something  like  myself  again. 
Now,  I  have  been  thinking,  that  perhaps,  as  they  dent  want  you  here  at  present, 
you  might  be  let  to  go  along  with  me." 

If  anything,  short  of  being  in  a  different  relation  to  every  '  le  about  me,  Peggotty 
excepted,  could  have  given  me  a  sense  of  pleasure  at  that  ■.  it  would  have  been 

this  project  of  all  otheis.  The  idea  of  being  again  surrounded  by  those  honest  faces, 
shining  welcome  on  mc  ;  of  renewing  the  peacefulness  of  the  sweet  Sunday  morning, 
when  the  bells  were  ringing,  the  stones  dropping  in  the  water,  and  the  shadowy  ships 
breaking  through  the  mist  ;  of  roaming  up  and  down  with  little  Enily,  telling  her  my 
troubles,  and  finding  charms  against  them  in  the  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  beach  ; 
made  a  calm  in  my  heart.  It  was  ruffled  next  moment,  to  be  sure,  by  a  doubt  of 
Miss  Murdstoiii'  givinu  her  consent ;   but  even  that  was  set  at  rest  soon,  for  she  came 
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out  to  take  an  evening  grope  in  the  store-closet  while  we  were  yet  in  conversation,  an.l 
Teggotty,  with  a  boldness  that  amazed  me,  broached  the  topic  on  the  spot. 

'  The  boy  will  be  idle  there,'  said  Miss  Murdstone,  looking  into  a  pirklc-jar.  '  and 
idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.     But,  to  be  sure,  he  would  be  idle  here-or  anywhere. 

in  my  opinion.'  .    i  « 

Peggotty  had  an  angry  answer  ready,  I  could  see  ;   but  she  swallowed  it  for  my 

sake,  and  reniaineil  silent.  .    . 

*  Humph  ! '  said  Miss  Murdstone,  still  keeping  her  eye  on  the  pickles  ;  '  it  is  o[ 
more  importance  than  anything  else— it  is  of  paramount  importance-that  my  brother 
should  not  be  disturbed  or  made  uncomfortable.     1  suppose  I  had  belter  say  yes. 

I  thanked  her.  without  making  any  demonstration  of  joy.  lest  it  should  induce 
her  to  withdraw  her  assent.  Nor  could  I  help  thinking  this  a  prudent  course,  when 
she  looked  at  me  out  of  the  pickle-jar,  with  as  great  an  access  of  so-imess  as  if  her 
black  eyes  had  hsorbed  its  contents.  However,  the  permission  was  g;v--::.  and  was 
never  retracted  ;  for  when  the  month  was  out.  Peggotty  and  I  were  ready  to  depart. 

Mr.  Barkis  came  into  the  house  for  Peggotty's  boxes.  I  had  never  known  him  to 
pass  the  garden-gate  before,  but  on  this  occasion  he  came  into  t he  house.  And  he  gave 
me  a  look  as  he  shouldered  the  largest  box  and  went  out,  which  I  thought  had  meaning 
in  it.  if  meaning  could  ever  be  said  to  find  its  way  into  Mr.  Barkis's  visage. 

Peggotlv  was  naturally  in  low  spirits  at  leaving  what  had  been  her  home  so  many 
years,  and  where  the  two  strong  attachments  of  her  life  -for  my  mother  and  myself- 
ha.l  been  formed.  She  had  been  walking  in  the  churchyard,  too.  very  early  ;  and  she 
got  into  the  cart,  and  sat  in  it  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes. 

So  long  as  she  remained  in  this  condition,  Mr.  Barkis  gave  no  sign  of  life  whatever. 
He  sat  in  his  usual  place  and  attit  udc.  like  a  great  stuffed  tigure.  But  when  she  began 
to  look  about  her.  and  to  speak  to  me.  he  nodded  his  head  and  grinned  several  limes. 
I  have  not  the  least  notion  at  whom,  or  what  he  meant  by  it. 

'  It 's  a  beautiful  day,  Mr.  Barkis  !  "  I  said,  as  an  act  of  politeness. 
'  It  ain't  bad,"  said"  Mr.  Barkis,  who  generally  qualified  his  speech,  and  rarely 
committed  himself. 

'  Peggotty  IS  quite  comfortable  now,  Mr.  Barkis,'  I  remarked,  for  his  satisfaction. 
'  Is  she,  though  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

After  reflecting  about  it,  with  a  sagacious  air,  Mr.  Barkis  eyed  her,  and  said— 
'  Are  you  pretty  comfortable  ?  ' 
Peggotty  laughed,  and  answered  in  the  aHirmative. 

•  But  really  and  truly,  you  know.  Are  you  ?  "  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  sliding  nearer 
to  her  on  the  seat,  and  nudging  her  witli  his  elbow.  '  Are  you  ?  Really  and  truly, 
pretty  comfortable  ?  Are  you  ?  Eh  ?  '  At  each  of  these  iiuiiiiries  Mr.  Barkis  shuffled 
nearer  to  her,  and  gave  her  another  nudge  ;  so  that  at  last  we  were  all  crowded  together 
in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  cart,  and  I  was  so  squeezed  that  I  could  hardly 
bear  it. 

Peggotty  calling  his  attention  to  my  sufferings,  Mr.  Barkis  gave  me  a  little  more 
room  at  once,  and  got  away  by  degrees.  But  I  could  not  help  observing  t  hat  he  seemed 
to  think  he  had  hit  upon  a  wonderful  expedient  for  expressing  himself  in  a  neat,  agree- 
able, and  pointed  manner,  without  the  inconvenience  of  inventing  conversation.  He 
manifestly  chuckled  over  it  for  some  time.  By  and  by  he  turned  to  Peggotty  again, 
and  repeating,  '  Are  you  pretty  comfortable,  though  ? '  bore  down  upon  us  as  before, 
until  the  breath  wsis  nearly  wedged  out  (>f  my  body,     By  -ind  by  he  made  another 
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descent  upon  us  with  the  same  inquiry,  and  the  same  result.  At  length,  I  got  up 
whenever  I  saw  him  coming,  and  standing  on  the  footboard,  pretended  to  look  at  the 
prospect ;   after  which  I  did  very  well. 

He  was  so  polite  as  to  stop  at  a  public-house,  expressly  on  our  account,  and 
entertain  us  with  broiled  mutton  and  beer.  Even  when  Peggoti  y  was  in  the  act  of 
drinking,  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those  approaches,  and  almost  choked  her.  But 
as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  he  had  more  to  do  and  less  time  for 
gallantry ;  and  when  we  not  on  Yarmouth  pavement,  we  were  all  too  much  shaken 
and  jolted,  I  apprehend,  to  have  any  leisure  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham  waited  for  us  at  the  old  place.  They  received  me  and 
Peggotty  in  an  affectionate  manner,  and  shook  liands  with  Mr.  Barkis,  who,  with  his 
hat  on  the  very  back  of  his  head,  and  a  shamefaced  leer  upon  his  countenance,  and 
pervading  his  very  legs,  presented  but  a  vacant  appearance,  I  thought.  They  each 
took  one  of  Peggotty's  trunks,  and  we  were  going  away,  when  Mr.  Barkis  solemnly 
made  ti  sign  to  me  with  his  forefinger  to  come  under  an  archway. 

'  I  say,'  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  '  it  was  all  right.' 

I  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  answ  ered,  with  an  attempt  to  be  very  profound, '  Oh  ! " 

'  It  didn't  come  to  an  end  there,'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  nodding  confidentially.  '  It 
was  all  right.' 

Again  I  answered,  '  <  .! ! ' 

'  You  know  who  wa       illin','  said  my  friend.     '  It  was  Barkis,  and  Barkis  only.' 

I  nodded  assent. 

'  It 's  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  shaking  hands  ;  '  I  'm  a  friend  of  your'n.  You 
made  it  all  right  first.     It 's  all  right." 

In  his  attempts  to  be  particularly  lucid,  Mr.  Barkis  was  so  extremely  mysterious 
that  I  might  have  stood  looking  in  his  face  for  an  hour,  and  most  assuredly  should 
have  got  as  much  information  out  of  it  as  out  of  the  face  of  a  clock  that  had  stopped, 
but  for  Peggottys  calling  me  away.  .\s  we  were  going  along,  she  asked  me  what  he 
had  said  ;  and  I  told  her  he  had  said  it  was  all  right. 

'  Like  his  impudence,'  said  Peggotty,  '  but  I  don't  mind  that !  Davy  dear,  what 
should  you  think  if  I  was  bo  think  of  being  married  ?  ' 

'  Why — I  sujipose  you  would  like  me  as  much  then,  Peggotty,  as  you  do  now  ?  ' 
I  returned,  after  a  little  consideration. 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  as  well  as  of  her 
relations  going  on  before,  the  good  soul  was  obliged  to  stop  and  embrace  me  on  the 
sf)ot,  with  many  protestations  of  her  unalterable  love. 

'  Tell  me  what  should  you  say,  darling  ?  '  she  asked  again,'"when  this  was  over, 
and  we  were  walking  on. 

'  If  you  were  thinking  of  being  married — to  Mr.  Barkis,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

'  Yes,"  said  Peggotty. 

'  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  For  then  you  know,  Peggotty, 
you  would  always  have  the  horse  and  cart  to  bring  you  over  to  see  me,  and  could  come 
for  nothing,  and  be  sure  of  coming.' 

'  The  sense  of  the  dear  !  '  cried  Peggotty.  '  What  I  have  been  thinking  of,  this 
month  back  !  Yes,  my  precious  :  ;ind  I  think  I  should  be  more  independent  altogether, 
you  see  ;  let  alone  my  working  with  a  better  heart  in  my  own  house,  than  I  could  in 
anybody  else's  now.  I  don't  know  what  I  might  be  fit  for  now,  as  a  ser\ant  to  a  stranger. 
And  I  shall  always  he  near  my  pretty-;  renting  place,"  said  Peggotty  musing.  '  and  be 
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able  to  see  it  when  1  like  ;   and  when  /  lie  down  to  rest.  I  may  be  laid  not  far  off  from 
my  darling  girl  r 

We  neither  of  us  said  anything  for  a  little  while.  M.n.r\W   •  if 

•  But  I  wouldn't  so  nu.eh  as  give  it  another  thought.'  sa.d  Peggotty.  cheer.l  .1 
nn-  ufvy  was  anyways  against  it-not  if  I  had  •  een  asked  u>  chureh  th.rty  tunes  three 
times  over,  and  was  wearing  out  the  ring  mii.y  pocket.  .  j     •» 

•  Wk  at  me.  Peggotty.'  I  replied  ;  '  and  see  if  I  an.  not  really  glad,  and  don  t 
truly  wish  it !  •     As  indeed  I  did.  with  all  my  heart. 

'  Well,  mv  life.'  said  Peggotty,  giving  me  a  squeeze.     I  '"^ve  though    of  it  nigh 
and  day   every  wa  •  I  can.  and  I  hope  the  right  way  :   but  I'll  think  of  it  again,  and 
lak  to  my  brother  about  it.  and  in  the  meantime  we  '11  keep  it  to  ourselves  Davy,  you 
Ind  me      Barkis  is  a  good  plain  er^atur','  said  Peggotty.  '  and  if  I  tried  to  do  my  duty 
bv  iZ:  I  think  it  would  b;  my  fault  if  I  wasn't-if  I  wasn't  pretty  comfortable,   saul 

'^^C'c;::S';rM;.  Barkis  was  so  appropriate,  and  tickled  us  both  so  much, 
that  wehnighed  ag.in  and  again,  an.l  were  quite  in  a  pleasant  humour  when  we  came 
within  view  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  cottage. 

It  looked  just  the  same,  except  that  it  may.  perhaps,  have  shrunk  a  little  m  m> 
eves  and  Mrs'  Gummidge  was  waiting  at  the  door  as  if  she  had  stood  there  ever  since^ 
Al  with"n  was  the  same  down  to  the  seaweed  in  the  blue  mug  m  my  ''edrooin. 
went  into  the  outhouse  to  look  about  me;  and  the  very  same  lobsters,  crabs  and 
crawfish,  possessed  bv  the  same  desire  to  pinch  the  world  in  general,  appeared  to  be  in 
the  same  state  of  conglomeration  in  the  same  old  corner. 

But  there  was   no    little  EmMy  to   be    seen,   so  I  asked  Mr.   leggottj    ^here 

''''"she's  at  school,  sir.'  sa.d  Mr.  Peggotty.  wiping  the  heat  consequent  on  the 
porterage  of  Peggotty's  box  fron.  his  forehead;  'she'll  be  home  look.ng  at  he 
Dutch  dock.  '  in  from  twenty  n.inutes  to  half  an  hour's  time.  Ue  all  on  us  feel 
the  loss  of  her,  bless  ye  t ' 

Mrs.  Gummidge  moaned. 

'  Cheer  up,  mawther!' cried  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  I  feel  it  Inore  than  anybody  else.'  su.d  Mrs.  G,.n.midRe  ;  '  I   m  a  lone  Ion.  creetur  . 
and  she  used  to  be  a'..iost  the  only  thing  that  didn't  go  contrairy  with  me. 

Mrs.  Gumn,idge.  whimpering  and  shaking  her  head,  applied  herself  to  blowing  he 
fire  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  ro,md  upo..  us  while  she  was  so  engaged  sa..l  .n  a  lo«  ^  o  ce 
Sich  he  shaded  w.th  his  i::.nd  :  '  The  old  'un  !  '  From  this  I  r.ghty  conjectured  that 
no  improvement  had  taken  place  since  my  last  visit  in  the  state  of  Mrs.  Gummidge  s 

''''"now.  the  whole  place  was,  or  it  should  have  been,  quite  as  delightful  a  place  as 
ever  •  and  vet  it  did  not  in.press  n.e  in  the  same  way.  I  felt  rather  disappointed  w.th 
it  Perhaps  it  was  because  little  Kmly  was  ,.o.  .t  home.  I  knew  the  way  by  which 
she  would  come,  and  presently  found  n.yseU  strolling  along  the  path  '"  "'^-^her- 

A  figure  appeared  m  the  .lista,.ee  before  long,  and  1  soo,.  knew  .t  o  be  Km  ly. 
who  was  a  l.-tle  creature  st.ll  in  stature,  thou.-h  she  was  grown.  Hut  when  she  drew 
nearer,  and  1  saw  her  blue  eves  looking  bluer,  and  her  d.mpled  face  look.ng  bnghttr. 
and  her  whole  self  prettier  and  gayer,  a  curious  feeling  ean.e  over  n.e  that  n.ade  n.e 
pretend  not  to  know  her.  and  pass  by  as  if  I  were  lookh.g  at  son.etl....g  a  long  way  off. 
1  have  done  such  a  thing  since  in  later  life,  or  I  am  m.staken. 
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Little  Em'ly  didn't  care  a  bit.     She  saw  me  well  enough  ;  but  instead  of  turning 
round  and  calling  after  me,  ran  awa>'  laughing.    This  obliged  me  to  run  after  her,  and 
she  ran  so  fast  that  we  were  very  near  the  cottage  before  I  caught  her. 
'  Oh,  it 's  you,  is  it  ?  '  said  little  Em'ly. 
'  Why,  you  knew  who  it  was,  Em'ly  ?  '  said  I. 

'  And  didn't  you  know  who  it  was  ?  '  said  Em'ly.  I  was  going  to  kiss  her,  but 
she  covered  her  cherry  lips  with  her  hands,  and  said  she  wasn't  a  baby  now,  and  ran 
away,  laughing  more  than  ever,  into  the  house. 

She  seemed  to  delight  in  teasing  me,  which  was  a  change  ir  her  I  wondered  at 
very  much.  The  tea-table  was  ready,  and  our  little  locker  was  put  out  in  its  old 
place,  but  instead  of  coming  to  sit  by  me,  she  went  and  bestowed  her  company  upon 
that  grumbling  Mrs.  Gummidge  :  and  on  Mr.  Peggotty's  inquiring  why,  rumpled  her 
hair  all  over  her  face  to  hide  it,  and  would  do  nothing  but  laugh. 

'  A  little  puss  it  is  !  '  said  .>Ir.  Peggotty,  patting  her  with  his  great  hand. 
'  So  sh'  is  !  so  sh'  is  ! '  cried  Ham.     '  Mas'r  Davy  bor,  so  sh'  is  ! '  and  he  sat  ind 
chuckled  at  her  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  mingled  admiration  and  delight,  that  made 
his  face  a  burning  red. 

Little  Em'ly  was  spoiled  by  them  all,  in  fact ;  and  by  no  one  more  than  Mr. 
Peggotty  himself,  whom  she  could  have  coaxed  into  anything  by  only  going  and  laying 
her  cheek  against  his  rough  whisker.  That  was  my  opinion,  at  least,  when  I  saw 
her  do  it ;  and  I  held  Mr.  Peggotty  to  be  thoroughly  in  the  right.  But  she  was  so 
affectionate  and  swcetnatured,  and  had  such  a  pleasant  manner  of  being  both  sly 
and  shy  at  once,  that  she  cajjtivatcd  mc  more  than  ever. 

She  was  tender-hearted,  too ;  for  when,  as  we  sat  round  the  fire  after  tea,  an 
allusion  was  made  by  Mr.  Peggotty  over  his  pipe  to  the  loss  I  had  sustained,  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  at  me  so  kindly  across  the  table,  that  I  felt  quite 
thankful  to  her. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  taking  up  her  curls,  and  running  them  over  his  hand 
lik  ;  water,  '  here  's  another  orjihan,  you  see,  sir.  And  here,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  giving 
Ham  a  back-handed  knock  in  the  chest,  '  is  another  of  'm,  though  he  don't  look 
much  like  it.' 

'  If  I  had  you  for  my  guardian,  Mr.  Peggotty."  said  I,  shaking  my  head.  '  I  don't 
tnmk  I  should /fti  much  like  it.' 

'  Well  said,  Mas'r  Davy,  bor ! '  cried  Ham  in  an  ecstasy.  '  Hoorah  !  Well  said  ! 
Nor  more  you  wouldn't !  Hor !  Hor !  '—Here  he  returned  Mr.  Peggotty's  back- 
hander, and  little  Em'ly  got  up  and  kissed  Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  And  how  's  your  friend,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty  to  me. 
■  Steerforth  ?  '  said  L 

•  That 's  the  name  !  '  cried  .Mr.  Peggotty,  turning  to  Ham.  '  I  knowed  it  was 
something  in  our  way.' 

'  You  said  it  was  Rudderford,'  observed  Ham,  laughing. 

'  Well  !  '  retorted  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  And  ye  steer  with  a  rudder,  don't  ye  ?  It 
ain't  fur  off.     How  is  he,  sir  ?  ' 

'  He  was  very  well  indeed  when  I  came  away,  Mr.  Peggotty.' 
•There's  a  friend!'  said  .Mr.  Peggotty.  stretching  out" his  pipe.     'There's  a 
friend,  if  you  talk  of  friends  !     Why,  Lord  love  my  heart  aUve,  if  it  ain't  a  treat  to 
look  at  him  ! ' 

'  He  is  very  handsome,  is  he  not  ?  '  s.aid  I,  my  heart  warming  with  this  praise. 
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'  Handsome  ! '  cried  Mr.  Peggottv      '  He  stands  up  to  you  like— like  a— why  I 
don't  know  what  he  don't  stand  up  to  you  like.     He  "s  so  bold  ! ' 

'  Yes  !  That 's  just  his  character."  said  I.  '  He  's  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  you 
can't  think  how  frank  he  is.  Mr.  PcgRotty.' 

'  And  I  do  suppose,  now,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  nic  through  the  smoke  of 
his  pipe, '  that  in  the  way  of  book-laming  he  d  take  the  wind  out  of  a'trost  anything  ?  " 

'  Yes.'  said  I.  delighted  :   *  he  knows  everything.     He  is  astonishingly  clever.' 

'  There  's  a  friend  !  '  niu  .  -ired  Mr.  Peggotty.  with  a  grave  toss  of  his  head. 

'  Nothing  seems  to  cost  i.im  any  trouble."  said  I.  '  He  knows  a.  task  if  he  only 
looks  at  it.  He  is  the  best  cricketer  you  ever  saw.  He  will  give  you  almost  as  many 
men  as  vou  like  at  draughts,  and  beat  you  easily.' 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his  head  another  toss,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Of  course  he  will.' 

'  He  is  such  a  speaker,'  I  pursued,  '  that  he  can  win  anybody  over  ;  and  I  dont 
know  what  you  'd  say  if  you  were  to  hear  him  sing.  Mr.  Peggotty.' 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his  head  another  toss,  as  much  as  to  siiy  : 

of  it.' 

Then,  he  's  such  a  generous,  fine,  noble  fellow,'  said  I,  quite  carried  away  by  my 
favourite  theme,  '  that  it  's  hardly  possible  to  give  him  as  much  praise  as  he  deserves. 
I  am  sure  I  can  never  feel  thankful  enough  for  the  generosity  with  which  he  has 
protected  me,  so  much  younger  and  lower  in  the  school  than  himself.' 

I  was  running  on,  very  fast  indeed,  when  my  eyes  rested  on  little  Em'ly's  face, 
which  was  bent  forward  over  the  table,  listening  with  the  deepest  attention,  her  breath 
held,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  like  jewels,  and  the  colour  mantling  in  her  cheeks.  She 
looked  so  extraordinarily  earnest  and  pretty,  that  I  stopped  in  a  sort  of  wonder  ;  and 
they  all  observed  her  at  the  same  time,  for  as  1  stopped,  they  laughed  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Km'ly  is  like  me,'  said  Peggotty,  '  and  would  like  to  see  him." 

Ein'ly  was  confused  by  our  all  observing  her,  and  hung  down  her  head,  and  her 
face  covered  with  blushes.  Glancing  up  presently  through  her  stray  curls,  and  seeing 
that  we  were  all  looking  at  her  still  (I  am  sure  I.  for  one,  could  have  looked  at  her  for 
hours),  she  ran  away,  and  kept  away  till  it  was  nearly  bedtime. 

I  lay  down  in  the  old  little  bed  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the  wind  came 
moaning  on  across  the  flat  as  it  had  done  before.  But  I  could  not  helj)  fancying  now, 
that  it  moaned  of  those  who  were  gone  ;  and  instead  of  thinking  that  the  sea  might 
rise  in  the  night  and  float  the  boat  away,  I  thought  of  the  sea  that  had  risen,  since  I 
last  heard  those  sounds,  and  drowned  my  happy  home.  1  recollect,  as  the  wind  and 
water  began  to  sound  fainter  in  my  ears,  puttir-  r  short  clause  into  my  prayers, 
petitioning  that  I  might  grow  up  to  marry  11  I'ly,  and  so  dropping  lovingly 

asleep. 

The  days  passed  pretty  much  as  they  had  \.  s.,cu  before,  except  -  .t  was  a  great 
exception— that  little  Em'ly  and  1  seldom  wandered  on  the  beach  now.  She  had  tasks 
to  leam,  and  needlework  to  do ;  and  was  absent  during  a  great  part  of  each  day. 
But  I  felt  that  wc  should  not  have  had  these  old  wanderings,  even  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise. Wild  and  full  of  childish  whims  as  Em'ly  was,  she  was  more  of  a  little  woman 
than  I  had  supposed.  Sl.c  seemed  to  have  got  a  great  distance  away  from  me,  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  She  liked  mc,  but  she  laughed  at  me,  and  tormented  me  ;  and  when 
I  went  to  meet  her,  stole  home  another  way,  and  was  laughing  at  the  door  when  I  came 
back,  disappointed.  The  best  times  were  when  she  sat  quietly  at  work  in  the  doorwa\  , 
and  I  sat  on  the  wooden  steps  at  her  feet,  reading  to  her.     It  seems  to  mc  at  this  hour, 
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that  I  have  never  seen  such  sunlight  as  on  those  bright  April  aftenioons  ;  that  I  have 
never  seen  surh  a  sunny  little  figure  as  I  used  to  see,  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  old 
bout ;  that  I  have  never  beheld  such  sky,  such  water,  such  glorified  ships  sailing  away 
into  golden  air. 

On  the  very  first  evening  after  our  arrival,  Mr.  Barkis  appeared  in  an  exceedingly 
vacant  and  awkward  condition,  and  with  a  bundle  of  oranges  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief. 
.\s  he  made  no  allusion  of  any  kind  to  this  property,  he  was  supposed  to  have  left  it 
behind  him  by  accident  when  he  went  away  ;  until  Hnu:,  running  after  him  to  restore 
it,  came  back  with  the  information  that  it  was  intended  for  Peggotty.  After  that 
occasion  he  appeared  every  evening  at  exactly  the  same  hour,  and  always  with  a  little 
bundle,  to  which  he  never  alluded,  and  which  he  regularly  put  behind  the  door,  and 
left  there.  These  offerings  of  affection  were  of  a  most  various  and  eccentric  descrip- 
tion. Among  them  I  remember  a  double  set  of  pigs'  trotters,  a  huge  pincushion,  half 
a  bushel  or  so  of  apples,  a  pair  of  jet  earrings,  some  Spanish  onions,  a  box  of  dominoes, 
a  canary  bird  jind  cage,  and  a  leg  of  pickled  pork. 

Mr.  Barkis's  wooing,  as  I  remember  it,  was  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind.  lie  very 
seldom  said  anything  ;  but  would  sit  by  the  fire  in  nuich  the  same  attitude  as  he  !*at  in 
his  cart,  and  stare  heavily  at  Peggotty,  who  was  opposite.  One  night,  being,  as  I 
suppose,  inspired  by  love,  he  made  a  dart  at  the  bit  of  wax-candle  she  kept  for  her 
thread,  and  put  it  in  his  waistcoat -pocket  and  carried  it  off.  After  that,  his  great 
delight  was  to  produce  it  when  '^  was  wanted,  sticking  to  the  lining  of  his  pocket,  in 
a  partially  melted  state,  and  p^^Ket  it  again  when  it  was  done  with.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  himself  very  much,  and  not  to  feel  at  all  called  upon  to  talk.  Even  when  he 
took  Peggotty  out  for  a  walk  on  the  flats,  he  had  no  uneasiness  on  that  head,  I  believe  ; 
contenting  himself  with  now  and  then  asking  her  if  she  was  pretty  comfortable  ;  and 
I  remember  that  sometimes,  after  he  was  gone,  Peggotty  »vould  throw  her  apron  over 
her  face,  and  laugh  fo-  half  an  hour.  Indeed,  we  were  all  more  or  less  amused,  except 
that  miserable  Mrs.  (iunimidge,  whose  courtship  would  appear  to  have  been  of  an 
exactly  parallel  nature,  she  was  so  continually  reminded  by  these  transactions  of  the 
old  one. 

At  length,  when  the  term  of  my  visit  was  nearly  expired,  it  was  given  out  that 
Peggotty  and  Mr.  Barkis  were  going  to  make  a  day's  holiday  together,  and  that  little 
Em'ly  and  I  were  to  accompany  them.  I  had  but  a  broken  sleep  the  night  before,  in 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  of  a  whole  day  with  Em'ly.  We  were  all  astir  betimes  in 
the  morning ;  and  while  we  were  yet  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Barkis  appeared  in  the  distance, 
driving  a  chaise-cart  towards  the  object  of  his  affections. 

Peggotty  was  dressed  as  usual,  in  her  neat  and  quiet  mourning  ;  but  M:.  Barkis 
bloomed  in  a  new  blue  coat,  of  which  the  tailor  had  given  him  such  good  measure, 
that  the  cuffs  would  have  rendered  gloves  unnecessary  in  the  coldest  weather,  while 
the  collar  was  so  high  that  it  pushed  his  hair  up  on  end  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His 
bright  buttons,  too,  were  of  the  largest  size.  Rendered  complete  by  drab  pantaloons 
and  a  buff  waistcoat,  I  thought  Mr.  Barkis  a  phenomenon  of  respectability. 

When  we  were  all  in  a  bustle  outside  the  door,  I  found  that  Mr.  Peggotty  was 
prepared  with  an  old  shoe,  which  was  to  be  thrown  after  us  for  luck,  and  which  he  offered 
to  Mrs.  Gummidge  for  that  purpose. 

*  No.  It  had  better  be  done  by  somebody  else,  Dan'l,'  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 
'  T  'm  a  )f>nc  loni  crcctur'  myself,  and  rvcrythink  that  reminds  me  of  cr^eturs  that 
ain't  lone  and  lorn,  goes  contrairy  with  me.' 
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•  Come,  old  nal ! '  cried  Mr.  Pejigotty.     '  Take  and  heave  it." 

'  No.  Danl."  returned  Mrs.  Guinmidge,  whiinpt  rinp  and  shaking  her  head, 
felt  less.  I  could  .lo  more.     You  dont  feel  like  n.e.  Danl ;   thinks  don't  go  contrairy 
with  you,  nor  you  with  them  ;   you  had  better  do  it  yourself." 

But  here  Pepgotty,  who  had  lieen  going  about  from  one  to  another  in  a  hurried 
way.  kissing  everybody,  called  otit  from  the  cart,  in  which  we  all  were  by  this  time 
(Em'ly  and  I  on  two  little  chairs,  side  by  side),  that  Mrs.  Gunmiidge  nmst  do  it.  So 
Mrs.  Gumniidge  did  it  ;  and.  I  am  sorry  to  relate,  cast  a  damp  ujion  the  fcst  ivc  character 
ol  our  departure,  by  immediately  bursting  into  tears,  and  sinking  subdued  into  the 
arms  of  Ham,  with  the  declaration  that  she  knowcd  she  was  a  burden,  and  had  better 
be  carried  to  the  House  at  once.  Which  I  n-AW  thought  was  a  sensible  idea,  timt 
Ham  might  have  acted  on.  ■  ■•  i 

Awav  we  went,  however,  on  our  holiday  excursion  ;  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  stop  at  a  church,  where  Mr.  Barkis  tied  the  horse  to  some  rails,  and  went  in  with 
Peggotty.  leaving  little  Em'ly  and  me  alone  in  the  chaise.  I  took  that  occasion  to  put 
my  arm  round  Em'lys  waist,  and  propose  that  as  I  was  going  away  so  very  soon  now. 
we  should  determine  to  be  very  affectionate  to  one  another,  and  very  happy,  all  day. 
Little  Em'ly  consenting,  and  allowing  me  to  kiss  her.  1  became  desperate  ;  informing 
her.  I  recollect,  that  I  never  could  love  another,  and  that  1  was  prepared  to  shed  the 
blood  of  invbody  who  should  aspire  to  her  affections. 

Hf  *  merry  little  Em'ly  made  herself  about  it !  With  what  a  demure  assumption 
of  being  immensely  older  and  wiser  than  I.  the  fairy  little  woman  said  I  was  '  a  silly 
l)oy  "  ;  and  then  laughed  so  charmingly  that  i  forgot  the  pain  of  being  called  by  that 
disparaging  name,  in  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her. 

Mr.  Barkis  and  Peggotty  were  a  good  while  in  the  church,  but  came  out  at  last, 
and  then  we  drove  away  into  the  country.  As  we  were  going  along,  Mr.  Barkis  turned 
to  me.  and  said,  with  a  wink,— by  Hie  bye.  I  should  hardly  have  thought,  before,  that 
he  could  nink  - 

'  What  name  was  it  as  I  wrote  up  in  the  cart  ?  ' 

■  Clara  Peggotty,'  I  answered. 

•  What  name  would  it  be  as  I  should  write  up  now.  if  there  was  a  tilt  here  ?  " 

•  Clara  Peggotty.  again  ?  '  I  sugg"sted. 

•  Clara  Peggotty  Barkis  I  '  he  returned,  and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that 
shook  the  chaise. 

In  a  word,  they  were  married,  anci  had  gone  into  the  church  for  no  other  purpose. 
Peggotty  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  quietly  done  ;  and  the  clerk  had  given  her 
.iwav,  ami  there  had  been  no  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  She  was  a  little  confused 
when  Mr.  Barkis  made  this  abrupt  announcement  of  their  union,  and  could  not  hug  me 
enough  in  token  of  her  unimpaired  affection  ;  but  she  soon  became  herself  again,  and 
said  she  was  very  glad  it  was  over. 

We  drove  to  a  little  inn  in  a  bye-road,  where  we  were  expected,  and  where  we  had 
;i  very  comfortable  dinner,  and  passed  the  day  with  great  satisfaction.  U  Peggotty 
liad  been  married  every  day  for  the  last  ten  years,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more 
at  her  ease  aliout  it ;  it  made  no  sort  of  difference  in  her :  she  was  just  the  same  as 
ever,  and  went  out  for  a  stroll  with  little  Em'ly  and  me  before  tea,  while  Mr.  Barkis 
philosophically  smoked  his  pipe,  and  enjoyed  himself,  I  suppose,  with  the  contemplation 
of  his  hjippiness.  If  so,  it  sharpened  his  appetite  :  for  I  distinctly  called  to  mind 
that,  although  he  had  eaten  a  good  deal  of  pork  and  greens  at  dinner,  and  had  finished 
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off  with  a  fowl  or  two,  he  was  obhged  to  have  cold  boiled  bacon  for  tea,  and  disposed  of 
a  large  quantity  without  .ny  emotion. 

I  have  often  thought,  since,  what  an  odd,  innocent,  out-of-the-way  kind  of  wedding 
it  must  have  been  !  We  got  into  the  chaise  again  soon  after  dark,  and  drove  cosily 
back,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  talking  about  them.  I  was  their  chief  exponent, 
and  opened  Mr.  Barkis's  mind  to  an  amazing  cxient.  I  told  him  all  I  knew,  but  he 
would  have  believed  anything  I  might  have  taken  it  into  my  head  to  impart  tohim  ; 
for  he  had  a  profound  veneration  for  my  abilities,  and  informed  his  wife  in  my  hearing, 
on  that  very  occasion,  that  I  was  '  a  young  Roeshus  '—by  which  I  think  he  meant 
prodigy. 

When  we  had  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  stars,  or  rather  when  I  had  exhausted 
the  mental  faculties  of  Mr.  Barkis,  little  Em'iy  and  I  made  a  cloak  of  an  old  wrapper,  and 
sat  under  it  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Ah,  how  I  loved  her !  What  happiness  (I 
thought)  if  we  were  married,  and  were  going  away  anywhere  to  live  among  the  trees, 
and  in  the  fields,  never  growing  older,  never  growing  wiser,  children  ever,  rambling 
'land  in  hand  through  sunshine  and  among  flowery  meadows,  laying  down  our  heads 
on  moss  at  night,  in  a  sweet  sleep  of  purity  and  peace,  and  buried  by  the  birds  when  we 
were  dead  !  Some  such  picture,  with  no  real  world  in  it,  bright  with  the  light  of  our 
innocence,  and  vague  as  the  stars  afar  off,  was  in  my  mind  all  the  way.  I  am  glad 
to  think  there  were  two  such  guileless  hearts  at  Peggotty's  marriage  as  little  Em'ly's 
and  mine.  I  am  glad  to  think  the  Loves  and  Graces  took  such  airy  forms  in  its  homely 
procession. 

Well,  we  came  to  the  old  boat  again  in  good  time  at  night ;  and  there  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barkis  bade  us  good-bye,  and  drove  away  snugly  to  their  own  home.  I  felt  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  hud  lost  Peggotty.  I  should  have  gone  to  bed  with  a  sore  heart 
indeed  under  any  other  r<:of  but  that  which  sheltered  little  Em'ly's  head. 

Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham  knew  what  was  in  my  thoughts  as  well  as  I  did,  and  were 
ready  with  some  supper  and  their  hospitable  faces  to  drive  it  away.  Little  Em'ly 
came  and  sat  beside  me  on  the  locker  for  the  only  time  in  all  that  visit ;  and  it  was 
altogether  a  wonderful  close  to  a  wonderful  day. 

It  was  a  night  tide  ;  and  soon  after  we  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham  went 
out  to  fish.  I  felt  very  brave  at  being  left  alone  in  the  solitary  house,  the  protector 
of  Em'ly  and  Mrs.  (Jammidge,  and  only  wished  that  a  lion  or  a  serpent,  or  any  ill-disposd 
monster,  would  make  an  attack  upon  us,  that  I  niight  destroy  him,  and  cover  myself 
with  glory.  But  as  nothing  of  the  sort  happened  to  be  walking  about  on  Yarmouth 
Hats  that  night,  I  provided  the  best  substitute  I  could  by  dream 'ig  of  dragons  until 
morning. 

With  morning  came  Peggotlv  ;  who  called  to  me,  as  usual,  under  my  wi'idow, 
as  if  Mr.  Barkis  the  carrier  had  been  from  first  to  last  a  dream  too.  After  breakfast 
she  took  me  to  her  own  home,  and  a  beautiful  little  home  it  was.  Of  all  the  moveables 
in  it,  I  must  have  been  most  impressed  by  a  certain  old  bureau  of  some  dark  wood  in 
the  parlour  (the  tile-tloored  kitchen  was  the  general  sitting-room),  with  a  retreating  top 
which  opened,  let  down,  and  became  a  desk,  within  which  was  a  large  quarto  edition 
of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs.  This  precious  volume,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  one  word, 
I  immediately  discovered  and  immediately  applied  myself  to  ;  and  I  never  visited  the 
house  afterwards,  but  I  kneeled  on  a  chair,  opened  the  casket  where  this  gem  was 
eushrmed,  spread  my  arms  over  t  lie  desk,  and  fell  to  devouring  the  book  afresh.  I  was 
chiefly  edified,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  pictures,  which  were  numerous,  and  represented  all 
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kinds  of  dismal  horrors  ;  but  thf  Martyrs  uiul  IVjiRoHj  's  house  have  been  inseparable 
in  my  mind  ever  since,  and  are  now. 

I  took  leave  of  Mr.  IVjjKotty,  and  Ham,  and  Mrs.  (iunimidne.  and  little  Kni'ly, 
that  day  ;  and  passed  the  ni^ht  at  l'e(jK«>tty's  in  »  liltie  room  in  the  roof  (with  the 
crocodile  l><K>k  on  a  shelf  by  the  Ix-d's  head),  which  wa.s  to  be  always  mine,  I'eggotty 
said,  and  .should  always  be  kept  for  nie  in  exactly  the  same  state. 

VounR  or  old,  Davy  dear,  a.s  lonR  ns  I  am  alive  and  have  this  house  over  my 
head,'  said  I'eRjjotly,  '  you  shall  lind  it  as  if  1  ex|)ectcd  you  here  directly  minute. 
I  sholl  keep  it  every  ilay,  a.s  I  used  to  keep  your  old  little  nnim,  my  darling  ;  and  i( 
you  was  to  go  to  China,  you  xt\i^;Ul  think  of  it  as  beinjj  kept  just  the  same,  all  the  time 
you  were  away.' 

I  felt  the  truth  and  constancy  of  my  dear  >.ia  nurse,  with  all  my  heart,  and  thanked 
her  as  well  a.s  I  could.  That  was  not  very  well,  for  she  spoke  t  »  mc  thus,  with  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  in  the  mominfi,  and  I  was  K">nf;  home  in  the  moniiii};,  and  I  went  home 
in  the  r  nniiiiT.  with  h'^self  and  Mr.  Harkis  in  the  cart,  ihcy  left  me  at  the  «ate.  not 
easily  or  liguiiy  ;  and  it  was  a  straujje  si^ht  to  me  to  net  id-'  cart  gn  on.  taking  IV^jgotty 
away,  and  leaving  mc  under  the  old  elm-trees  linking  at  the  house  in  which  ihtre  w^s 
no  face  to  look  on  mine  with  love  or  liking  anv  more. 

And  now  I  fell  into  a  state  of  neglect,  which  I  cannot  look  back  upon  without 
coi.ipassion  I  fell  at  once  into  a  solitary  condition,  —apart  from  all  friendly  notice, 
apart  from  the  society  of  all  other  boys  of  my  own  age,  apart  from  all  companionship 
but  my  own  spiritless  thoughts, — which  seems  to  cast  its  gloom  upon  this  paper  as  I 
write. 

What  would  I  h.ive  given,  to  have  been  sent  to  the  hardest  school  that  ever  wius 
kept  ? — to  have  been  taught  something,  anyhow,  anywhere  t  No  such  hope  dawned 
upon  me.  They  disliked  me  ;  and  they  sullenly,  sternly,  steadily,  ovcrltM)k«d  me. 
I  think  Mr.  Murdstone's  means  were  straitened  at  about  this  time  ;  but  it  is  little  to 
the  purpose.  He  could  not  bear  me  ;  and  in  jnitting  me  from  him,  he  tried,  as  I  l)elicve, 
to  put  away  the  notion  that  I  had  any  claim  upon  him— and  succeeded. 

I  was  not  actively  ill  u.sed.  I  was  not  beaten,  or  star\ed  ;  but  the  wrong  that 
was  done  to  me  had  no  intcr\als  of  relenting,  and  was  done  in  a  systematic,  passionless 
manner.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  I  was  coldly  neglected. 
I  wonder  sometimes,  when  I  think  of  it,  what  they  would  have  done  it  I  had  been  taken 
with  an  illness  ;  whether  I  should  have  lain  down  in  my  lonely  room,  and  languished 
through  it  in  my  usii.il  solitary  way,  or  whether  anybody  would  have  helped  me  out. 

When  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  were  at  home,  1  took  my  meals  with  them;  in  their 
absence.  I  ate  and  drank  by  myself.  \t  all  times  I  lounged  about  the  house  and 
neighbourhood  quite  disicgardcd.  except  that  they  were  jealous  of  my  making  any 
friends:  thinking,  perhaps,  that  if  I  did,  I  might  complain  to  some  one.  For  this 
reason,  though  Mr.  Chillip  often  asked  me  to  go  and  see  him  (he  was  a  widower,  having, 
some  years  before  that,  lost  a  little  small  light-haired  wife,  whom  I  can  just  remend)er 
connecting  in  my  own  thoughts  with  a  |)ale  tortoiscshell  cat),  it  was  but  .seldom  that  I 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  passing  an  aftenioon  in  his  closet  of  a  surgery  ;  reading  some 
book  that  was  new  to  me.  with  the  smell  of  the  whole  pharmacopoeia  coming  up  my 
nose,  or  pounding  something  in  a  mortar  under  his  mild  direction:!. 

For  the  same  reason,  addfd  no  doubt  to  the  old  dislike  of  her,  I  was  seldom  allowed 
to  visit  Peggulty.  Faithful  to  her  promise,  she  either  came  to  see  me,  or  met  me 
somewhere  near,  once  every  week,  and  never  empty-handed  ;    but  many  and  bitter 
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■were  the  disappointments  I  had,  in  being  refused  pennission  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  at  her 
house.  Some  few  times,  however,  at  long  intervals,  I  was  allowed  to  go  there !  and 
then  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Barkis  was  something  of  a  miser,  or,  as  Peggotty  dutifully 
expressed  it,  was  '  a  little  near,'  and  kept  a  heap  of  money  in  a  box  under  his  bed, 
■which  he  pretended  vas  only  full  of  coats  and  trousers.  In  this  coffer,  his  riches  hid 
themselves  with  such  a  tenacious  modesty,  that  the  smallest  instalments  could  only 
be  tempted  out  by  artifice ;  so  that  Peggotty  had  to  prepare  a  long  and  elaborate 
scheme,  a  very  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  every  Saturday's  expenses. 

All  this  time  I  was  so  conscious  of  the  waste  of  any  promise  I  had  given,  and  of 
my  being  utterly  neglected,  that  I  should  have  been  perfectly  miserable,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  for  the  old  books.  They  were  my  only  comfort  ;  and  I  was  as  true  to 
them  as  they  •were  to  me,  and  read  them  over  and  over  I  don't  know  ho^w  many 
times  more. 

I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  can  never  lose  the  remembrance  of, 
while  I  remember  anythnig  ;  and  the  recollection  of  which  has  often,  without  my 
invocation,  come  before  me  like  a  ghost,  and  haunted  iiappier  times. 

I  had  laeen  out,  one  <lay,  loitering  somewhere,  in  the  listless  meditative  manner 
that  my  ■way  of  life  engendered,  when,  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  near  our  house,  I 
came  upon  Mr.  Murdstone  ■walking  with  a  gentleman.  I  was  confused,  and  was  going 
by  them,  when  the  gentleman  cried — 

•  What  ■'.     Urooks  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,  David  Copperfield,"  I  said. 

'  Don't  tell  me.  You  are  Brooks,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  You  are  Brooks  of 
Sheffield.     That 's  your  name.' 

At  these  words,  I  observed  the  gentleman  more  attentively.  His  laugh  coming 
to  my  remembrance  too,  I  knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Quinion.  whom  I  had  gone  over  to 
Lowestoft  with  Mr.  Murdstone  to  see,  before — it  is  no  matter — I  need  not  recall  ■when. 

'  >  :'d  how  do  you  get  on,  and  where  are  you  being  educated.  Brooks  ?  '  said 
Mr.  Quinion. 

He  had  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turned  me  about,  to  walk  ■with  them. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  reply,  and  glanced  dubiously  at  Mr.  Murdstone. 

'  He  is  at  home  nt  present,'  said  the  latter.  '  He  is  not  being  educated  anywhere. 
I  don't  know  ■what  to  do  with  him.     He  is  a  difheult  subject.' 

That  old,  douL.j  look  was  on  me  for  a  moment ;  and  then  his  eye  darkened  ■with 
a  frown,  as  it  turned,  in  its  aversion,  elsewhere. 

'  Humph  ! '  said  Mr.  Quinion,  looking  at  us  both,  I  thought.     '  Fine  weather.' 

Silence  ensued,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  could  best  disengage  my  shoulder  from 
his  hand,  and  go  away,  when  he  said — 

'  1  suppose  you  are  a  prttty  sharji  fellow  still  ?     Eh,  Brooks  ?  ' 

'  Ay  !  He  is  sharp  enough,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  impatiently.  '  Yoti  had  better 
let  him  go.     He  will  not  thank  you  for  troubling  him.' 

On  this  hint,  Mr.  Quinion  released  me,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  home. 
Looking  back  as  1  turned  into  the  front  garden,  I  saw  Mr.  Murdstone  leaning  against 
the  wicket  of  the  churchyard,  and  Mr.  Quinion  talking  to  him.  They  were  uoth 
looking  after  me,  and  I  felt  that  they  were  speaking  of  me. 

Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  house  that  night.  After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  I 
had  put  my  chair  away,  and  was  going  out  of  the  i'oorn,  when  Mr.  Murdstone  called  me 
back.     He  then  gravely  repaired  to  another  t:;l;ie,  where  his  sister  sat  herself  at  her 
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desk.  Mr.  Quinion,  with  his  hiiiids  in  his  pockets,  stow!  looking-  out  of  window  :  and 
I  stood  looking  at  them  all. 

'  David,'  said  .Mr.  Murdstonc,  '  to  llie  yotinp  this  is  a  world  for  action  ;  not  for 
moping  and  droning  in.' 

'  — As  you  do,'  added  his  sister. 

Mane  Murdstonc,  leave  it  to  nie,  if  yo\  plea.se.  I  say.  D.ivid,  to  the  young  this 
is  a  world  for  action,  and  not  for  moping  and  droning  in.  It  is  especially  s..  for  a  young 
boy  of  your  disposition,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  correcting;  and  to  which  no 
greater  service  can  be  done  than  to  force  it  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  .vorking 
world,  and  to  bend  it  and  break  it.' 

'  For  Stubbornness  won't  do  here,"  said  his  sister.  '  What  it  wants  is,  to  be  crushed. 
And  crushed  it  must  be.     Shall  be,  too  !  ' 

He  gave  her  a  look,  half  in  remonstrance,  half  in  approval,  and  went  on 

'  I  suppose  you  know,  David,  that  I  am  not  rich.  .\t  any  rate,  you  know  it  now. 
You  have  received  some  considerable  education  alrcatly.  Kducalion  is  costly  ;  and 
even  if  it  were  not.  and  I  could  afford  it,  I  an»  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
advantageous  to  you  to  be  kcjit  at  a  school.  What  is  before  you,  is  a  light  with  the 
worKl ;  and  the  sooner  you  begin  it,  the  better.' 

I  think  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  already  begim  it,  in  mv  j)oor  way  :  but  it 
occurs  to  me  now,  whether  or  no. 

'  You  have  heard  "  the  counting-house "  mentioned  sometimes.'  saitl  Mr. 
Murdstonc. 

'  The  counting-house,  sir  ?  '  I  repeated. 

'  Of  Murdstonc  and  (Jrinby.  in  the  wine  trade.'  he  replied. 

I  suppose  I  looked  uncertain,  for  he  went  on  hastily  — 

•  You  have  heard  the  "  counting-house  "'  mentioned,  or  the  business,  or  the  cellars, 
or  the  wharf,  or  something  about  it.' 

'  I  think  I  h.-»ve  heard  the  business  mentioned,  sir.'  I  said,  remembt^ring  what  I 
vaguely  knew  of  his  and  his  sister's  resources.     '  Hut  1  don't  know  when.' 

'  It  does  not  matter  when,'  he  returned.     '  Mr.  Quinion  manages  that  business.' 

1  glanced  at  the  latter  deferentially  as  he  stood  looking  out  of  window. 

•Mr.  Quinion  suggests  that  it  gives  employment  to  some  other  boys,  and  that 
he  sees  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't,  on  the  same  terms,  give  emplovment  to  you.' 

'  He  having.'  Mr.  Quinion  obsc^^■ed  in  a  low  voice,  and  half"  turning  round  '  no 
other  prospect,  Murdstonc.' 

-Vlr.  Murdstonc.  with  an  impatient,  even  an  angrv  gesture,  resumed,  without 
noticing  what  he  had  said  — 

'Those  terms  are.  that  you  will  cam  enough  for  yourself  to  provide  for  vonr  eating 
an<l  drmking,  and  pocket-money.  Your  lodging  (which  I  have  arranged  for)  will  be 
paid  by  me.     So  will  your  washing." 

'  Which  will  be  kept  down  to  my  estimate,'  said  his  sister. 

•  Your  clothes  will  be  looked  after  for  you.  too.'  said  Mr.  Murdstonc  ;  •  as  vou  will 
not  be  able,  yet  awhile,  to  get  them  for  yourself.  So  you  are  now  going  to  l.ondon 
David,  with  Mr.  Quinion,  to  begin  the  world  on  vour  own  account.' 

dut    '^"  '*'"'*'  '""  "''"  '"""'"'^'^  '"•■''  »b>"''""-'  h'^  sister ;   '  and  will  please  to  do  your 

Though  1  quite  understood  that  the  juirpose  of  this  announcement  wa.s  to  get  rid 
of  me.  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  whether  it  pleased  or  frightened  me.     My 
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impression  is,  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  about  it,  and,  oscillating  between  the 
two  points,  touched  neither.  Nor  had  I  much  time  for  the  clearing  of  my  thoughts, 
as  Mr.  Quinion  was  to  go  upon  the  morrow. 

Behold  me,  on  the  morrow,  in  a  much-worn  little  white  hat,  with  a  black  crape 
round  it  for  my  mother,  a  black  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  hard  stiff  corduroy  trousers — 
which  Miss  Murdstone  considered  the  best  armour  for  the  legs  in  that  fight  with  the 
world  which  was  now  to  come  off — behold  me  so  attired,  and  with  my  little  worldly 
ill!  before  me  in  a  small  trunk,  sitting,  a  lone  lorn  child  (as  Mrs.  Gummidge  might  have 
said),  in  the  post-chaise  that  was  carrying  Mr.  Quinion  to  the  London  coach  at 
Yarmouth  !  Sec,  how  our  house  and  church  are  lessening  in  the  distance  ;  how  the 
grave  beneath  the  tree  is  blotted  out  by  intervening  objects;  how  the  spire  points 
upwaid  from  my  old  playground  no  more,  and  the  sky  is  empty  ! 
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CHAPTER    XI 

I    BKOIN    LIKE   ON    MY    OWN    ACCOUNT,    AND    DON't    LIKE    IT 

I  KNOW  cnoiiph  of  the  world  now,  to  have  almost  lost  the  capacity  of  being 
much  surprised  by  anything  ;  but  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me,  even 
now,  that  I  can  have  been  so  easily  thrown  away  at  such  an  age.  A  child  of 
excellent  abilities,  and  with  strong  powers  of  observation,  quick,  eager,  delicate, 
and  soon  hurt  bodily  or  mentally,  it  seems  wonderful  to  mc  that  nobody  should  have 
made  any  sign  in  my  behalf.  But  none  wa«  made  ;  and  I  became,  at  ten  years  old,  a 
little  labouring  hind  in  the  service  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby. 

Murdstone  and  Grinby"s  warehouse  was  at  the  water-side.  It  was  down  in 
Blackfriars.  Modem  improvements  have  altered  the  place  ;  but  it  was  the  last  house 
at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  street,  curving  down  hill  to  the  river,  with  some  stairs  at 
the  end,  where  people  took  boat.  It  was  a  crazy  old  house  with  a  wharf  of  its  own, 
abutting  on  the  water  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  on  the  mud  when  the  tide  was  out. 
and  literally  overniii  with  rats.  Its  panelled  rooms,  discoloured  with  the  dirt  and  smoke 
of  a  hundred  years,  I  dare  say  ;  its  decaying  floors  and  staircase  ;  the  squeaking  and 
scuHling  of  the  old  grey  rats  down  in  the  cellars  ;  and  the  dirt  and  rottennss  of  the 
place;  are  things,  not  of  many  years  ago,  in  my  mind,  but  of  the  present  instant. 
They  arc  all  before  me,  just  as  they  were  in  the  evil  hour  when  I  went  among  them  ^>r 
the  first  time,  with  my  trembling  hand  in  Mr.  Quinion's. 

Murdstone  and  (Jriiibys  trade  was  among  a  good  many  kinds  of  people,  but  an 
important  branch  of  it  was  the  supply  of  wines  and  spirits  to  certain  packet-ships. 
I  forget  now  where  they  chiefly  went,  but  I  think  there  were  some  among  them  that 
made  voyages  both  to  the  East  and  \\est  Indies.  I  know  that  a  great  many  empty 
bottles  were  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  trafltic,  and  that  certain  men  and  boys  were 
employed  to  examine  them  against  the  light,  and  reject  those  that  were  flawed,  and  to 
rinse  and  wash  them.  When  the  empty  bottles  ran  short,  there  were  labels  to  be 
Iiasted  on  full  ones,  or  corks  to  be  fitted  to  them,  or  seals  to  be  put  upon  the  corks, 
or  fmi-^hed  bottles  to  be  -lacked  in  casks.  All  this  work  was  my  work,  and  of  the  boys 
employed  upon  it  I  was  one. 

There  were  three  or  four  of  us,  counting  me.     My  working  place  was  established 
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in  a  comer  of  the  warehouse,  where  Mr.  Qiiinion  could  sec  nic,  when  lie  chose  to  stand 
up  on  the  bottom  rail  of  his  stool  in  the  countinj»-housc,  and  look  at  me  thrwijjh  a 
window  above  the  desk.  Hither,  on  the  first  morning  of  my  so  auspiciously  bcfjiniiinf; 
life  on  my  own  account,  the  oldest  of  the  regular  hoys  was  summoned  to  show  me 
my  business.  His  name  was  Mick  Walker,  and  he  wore  a  ragged  a])r<in  and  a  jiaper 
cap.  He  informed  me  that  his  father  was  a  bargeman,  and  walked,  in  a  black  velvet 
head-dress,  ii.  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  He  also  informed  me  that  o\ir  |)rincipal 
associate  would  be  another  boy  whom  he  intnKluced  by  the — to  nie — extraordinary 
name  of  Mealy  I'otatoes.  I  discovered,  however,  that  this  youth  had  not  been 
christened  by  that  name,  but  that  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  ware- 
house, on  account  of  his  complexion,  which  was  pale  or  mealy.  Mcaly's  father  was  a 
waterman,  who  had  the  additional  distinction  of  being  a  tireman,  and  was  engaged 
as  such  at  one  '  'he  large  theatres  ;  where  some  young  relation  of  Mcaly's  I  think 
his  little  sister — did  Imps  in  the  Pantomimes. 

\o  words  can  express  the  secret  agony  of  my  soul  as  I  sunk  into  this  companion- 
ship ;  compared  these  henceforth  every-day  associates  witli  those  of  my  happier 
childhood — not  to  say  with  Steerforth,  Traddles,  and  the  rest  of  those  boys;  and 
felt  my  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a  learned  and  distinguished  man  crashed  in  my 
bosom.  The  deep  remembrance  of  the  sense  I  had,  of  being  utterly  without  hope 
now  ;  of  the  shame  I  felt  in  my  jwsition  ;  of  the  misery  it  was  to  my  young  heart  to 
believe  that  day  by  day  what  1  had  learned,  and  thought,  and  delighted  in,  and  raised 
my  fancy  and  my  emulation  up  by,  would  pass  away  from  nic,  little  by  little,  never  to 
be  brought  back  any  more  ;  cannot  be  written.  As  often  as  Mick  Walker  went  away 
in  the  course  of  that  forenoon,  I  mingled  my  tears  with  the  water  in  which  1  was 
washing  the  bottles  ;  and  sobbed  as  if  there  were  a  flaw  in  my  own  breast,  and  it  were 
in  danger  of  bursting. 

The  counting-house  clock  was  at  half-past  twelve,  and  ther'^  was  general  prepara- 
tion for  going  to  dinner,  when  Mr.  Cjuinion  tapped  at  the  counting-house  window,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  go  in.  I  went  in,  and  found  there  a  stoutish,  middle-aged  person,  in 
a  brown  surtout  and  black  tights  and  shoes,  with  no  more  hair  upon  his  head  (which 
was  a  large  one,  and  very  shining)  than  there  is  upon  an  egg,  and  with  a  very  extensive 
face,  which  he  turned  full  upon  me.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  but  he  had  an  imposing 
shirt-collar  on.  He  carried  a  jaunty  sort  of  a  stick,  with  a  large  pair  of  rusty  tassels  to 
it ;  and  a  quizzing-glass  hung  outside  his  coat,-— for  ornament,  1  afterwards  found,  as 
he  very  seldom  looked  through  it,  and  couldn't  see  anything  when  he  did. 

'  Tliis,'  said  Mr.  Quinion,  in  allusion  to  myself,  '  is  he.' 

'  This,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  certain  condescending  roll  in  his  voice,  and  a 
certain  indescribable  air  of  doing  something  genteel,  which  impressed  me  very  much, 
'  is  Master  Copperfleld.     I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir  ?  ' 

1  said  I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he  was.  1  was  sufficiently  ill  at  case.  Heaven 
knows  ;  but  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  complain  much  at  that  time  of  my  life,  so  I  said 
I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he  was. 

'  I  am,'  said  the  stranger,  '  thank  Heaven,  ouite  well.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Murdstone,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  would  desire  me  to  receive  into  an 
apartment  in  the  rear  of  my  house,  which  is  at  present  unoccupied — and  is,  in  short, 
to  be  let  as  a — in  short,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile  and  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 

'  as  a  bedroom — the  young  beginner  whom  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to '  and  the 

stranger  waved  his  hand,  and  sclllcd  his  chin  in  his  shirt-collar. 
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'  Tliis  is  Mr.  .\Lrawber,'  said  Mr,  Quinion  to  me. 

'  Ahem  ! '  said  the  stranger,  '  that  is  my  name.' 

'  Mr.  Micawbcr,'  said  .Mr.  Quinion,  '  is  known  to  .Mr.  Murdstone.  lie  takes  orders 
for  us  on  commission,  when  he  can  get  any.  He  lias  been  written  to  by  Mr.  Murdstone, 
on  the  subject  of  your  lodirjiigs.  and  lie  will  receive  you  as  a  lodger." 

'  My  address.'  .said  .Mr.  .Mieawber,  '  is  Windsor  Terrace,  City  Road.  I— in  short,' 
said  Mr.  .Mieawber,  with  the  same  genteel  air,  and  in  another" burst  of  confidence— 
'  I  live  there.' 

I  made  hiiu  a  bow. 

'  Under  the  impression,'  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  '  that  your  peregrinations  in  this 
metropolis  have  not  as  yet  been  extensive,  and  that  you  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  penetrating  the  arcana  of  the  Modern  Babylon  in  the  direction  of  the  City  Road— 
in  short.'  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  in  anotlier  burst  of  confidence,  '  that  you  might  lose 
yourself— I  shall  be  liappy  to  call  this  evening,  and  instal  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
nearest  way.' 

I  thanked  him  with  all  my  heart,  for  it  was  friendly  in  him  to  offer  to  take  that 
trouble. 

'  At  what  hour.'  said  .Mr.  Mieawber,  '  shall  I ' 

'  At  about  eight,'  said  Afr.  Quinion. 

'At  about  eight,'  said  Mr.  Mieawber.  '  I  beg  to  wish  you  good-day.  Mr.  Quinion. 
1  will  intrude  no  longer." 

So  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  with  his  cane  under  his  arm  :  very  upright,  and 
humming  a  tunc  when  he  was  clear  of  the  cour.cing-house. 

.Mr.  Quinion  then  formally  engaged  me  to  be  as  useful  as  I  could  in  the  ware- 
house of  Murdstone  and  Grinby.  at  a  salary,  I  think,  of  si.x  shillings  a  week.  I  am  not 
clear  whether  it  was  six  or  seven.  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  my  uncertainty  on 
this  head,  that  it  was  si.x  at  first  and  seven  aftenvards.  He  paid  me  a  week  down 
(from  his  own  pocket,  I  believe),  and  I  gave  Mealy  sixpence  out  of  it  to  get  my  trunk 
carricl  to  Windsor  Terrace  at  night :  it  being  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  small  as  it 
was.  I  paid  sixpence  more  for  my  dinner,  which  was  a  meat  pie  and  a  turn  at  a  neigh- 
bouring pump ;  and  passed  the  hour  which  was  allowed  for  that  meal,  in  walking 
about  the  streets. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Mieawber  reappeared.  I  washed  my 
hands  and  face,  to  do  the  greater  honour  to  his  gentility,  and  we  walked  to  our  house 
as  I  suppose  1  must  now  call  it,  together ;  Mr.  Mieawber  impressing  the  names  of 
streets,  and  the  shapes  of  comer  houses  upon  me,  as  we  went  along,  that  I  might  find 
my  way  back,  easily,  in  the  morning. 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Windsor  Terrace  (which  I  noticed  was  shabby  like  himself, 
but  also,  like  him.self,  made  all  the  show  it  could),  he  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Mieawber, 
a  thin  and  faded  lady,  not  at  all  young,  who  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  (the  first  floor 
was  altogether  unfurnished,  and  the  blinds  were  kept  down  to  delude  the  neighbours), 
with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  This  baby  was  one  of  twins ;  and  I  may  remark  here 
that  I  hardly  ever,  in  all  my  experience  of  the  family,  saw  both  the  twins  detached 
from  Mrs.  Mieawber  at  the  same  time.     One  of  them  was  always  taking  refreshment. 

There  were  two  other  children ;  Master  Mieawber,  aged  about  four,  and  Miss 
Mieawber.  aged  about  three.  These,  and  a  dark-complexioned  young  woman,  with  a 
habit  of  snorting,  who  was  servant  to  the  family,  and  informed  me,  before  half  an 
hour  had  expired,  that  she  was  '  a  Ortling.'  and  came  from  St.  Luke's  workhouse,  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  completed  the  establishment.  My  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
at  the  back  :  a  close  chamber  ;  stencilled  all  over  with  an  ornament  which  my  young 
imagination  represented  as  a  blue  muflin  ;   and  very  scantily  furnished. 

'  I  never  thought,'  said  Mrs.  Micawbcr,  when  she  came  up.  twin  and  all.  to  show 
me  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  to  take  breath.  '  before  I  was  married,  when  I  lived 
with  papa  and  mamma,  that  I  should  ever  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  lixlger.  But 
Mr.  Micawber  being  in  difficulties,  all  considerations  of  private  feeling  must  give 
way.' 

I  said,  '  Yes,  ma'am.' 

'  Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties  are  almost  overwhelming  just  at  present,"  .said  Mrs. 
Micawber ;  '  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  bring  him  through  them,  I  don't  know. 
When  I  lived  at  home  witli  papa  and  mamma.  I  really  should  have  hardly  understiKwl 
what  the  word  meant,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  employ  it,  but  ex])erientia  does  it 
— as  papa  used  to  say.' 

I  cannot  sp^isfy  myself  whether  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Marines,  or  whether  I  have  imagined  it.  I  only  know  that  I  believe  to 
this  hour  that  he  teas  in  the  Marines  once  upon  a  time,  without  knowing  why.  He  was 
a  sort  of  town  traveller  for  a  number  of  miscellaneous  houses,  now  ;  but  made  little 
or  nothing  of  it,  I  am  afraid. 

'  If  Mr.  Micawber's  creditors  k'UI  not  give  him  time,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  they 
must  take  the  consequences  ;  and  the  sooner  they  bring  it  to  an  issue  the  better. 
Blood  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  stone,  neither  can  an\-thing  on  account  be  obtained 
at  present  (not  to  mention  law  expenses)  from  Mr.  Micawber.' 

I  never  can  quite  understand  whether  my  precocious  self-dependence  confused 
Mrs.  Micawber  in  reference  to  my  age,  or  whether  she  was  so  full  of  the  subject  that 
she  would  have  talked  about  it  to  the  very  twins  if  there  had  been  nobody  else  to 
communicate  with,  but  this  was  the  strain  in  which  she  began,  and  she  went  on 
accordingly  a\\  the  time  I  knew  her. 

Poor  Mrs.  Micawber  !  She  said  she  had  tried  to  exert  herself  ;  and  so,  I  have  no 
doubt,  she  had.  The  centre  of  the  street-door  was  perfectly  covered  with  a  great  brass 
plate,  on  which  was  engraved  '  Mrs.  Micawber's  Boarding  Establishment  for  Young 
Ladies  '  :  but  I  never  found  that  any  young  lady  had  ever  been  to  school  there  ;  or 
that  any  young  lady  ever  came,  or  proposed  to  come  ;  or  that  the  least  preparation 
was  ever  made  to  receive  any  young  lady.  The  only  visitors  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
were  creditors.  They  used  to  come  at  all  hours,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  ferocious. 
One  dirty-faced  man.  I  think  he  was  a  bootmaker,  used  to  edge  himself  into  the  passage 
as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  call  up  the  stairs,  to  Mr.  Micawber — 
'  Come  !  You  ain't  out  yet,  you  know.  Pay  us,  will  you  '?  Don't  hide,  you  know  ; 
that 's  mean.  I  wouldn't  be  mean  if  I  was  you.  Pay  us,  will  you  i  You  just  pay  us, 
d  'ye  hear  ?  Come  !  '  Receiving  no  answer  to  these  taunts,  he  would  mount  in  his 
wrath  to  the  words  '  swindlers  '  and  '  robbers  '  ;  and  these  beiip;  ineffectual  too,  would 
sometimes  go  to  the  extremity  of  crossing  the  street,  and  roaring  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor,  where  he  knew  Mr.  Micawber  was.  At  these  times,  Mr.  Micawber 
would  be  transported  with  grief  and  mortification,  even  to  the  length  (as  I  was  once 
made  aware  by  a  scream  from  his  wife)  of  making  motions  at  himself  with  a  razor ; 
but  within  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  would  polish  up  his  shoes  with  extra'  -uinary 
pains,  and  go  out,  humming  a  tune  with  a  greater  air  of  gentility  than  ever.  .Mrs. 
Micawber  wa.s  qtiite  as  elastic.     I  have  known  her  to  be  thrown  into  fainting  fits  by 
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the  king's  taxes  at  three  o'clock,  and  to  eat  Iamb-chops  breaded,  and  drink  warm  ale 
(paid  for  with  two  teaspoons  that  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's)  at  four.  On  one 
occasion,  when  an  execution  had  just  been  put  in,  coming  home  through  some  chance  as 
early  as  six  o'clock.  I  saw  her  lying  (of  course  with  a  twin)  under  the  grate  in  a  swoon, 
with  her  hair  all  torn  about  her  face  ;  but  I  never  knew  her  more  cheerful  than  she 
was.  that  very  same  night,  over  a  vcal-cutlct  before  the  kitchen  fire,  telling  me  stories 
about  her  papa  t.nd  mamma,  and  the  company  thty  used  to  keep. 

In  this  house,  and  with  this  family,  I  passed  my  leisure  time.  My  own  exclusive 
breakfast  of  a  penny  loaf,  and  a  pcnnv-svorth  of  milk,  I  provided  myself,  I  kept  another 
small  loaf,  and  a  modicum  of  cheese,  on  a  particular  shelf  of  a  particular  cupboard,  to 
make  my  supper  on  when  I  came  back  at  night.  Ihis  made  a  hole  in  the  six  or  seven 
shilhngs,  I  know  well ;  and  I  was  out  at  the  warehouse  all  day,  and  had  to  support 
myself  on  that  money  all  the  week.  From  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  I 
had  no  advice,  no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  assistance,  no  support, 
of  any  kmd,  from  any  one,  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven  ! 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  qualified— how  could  I  be  otherwise  ">— 
to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own  existence,  that  often,  in  going  to  Murdstone 
and  Grmby's,  of  a  morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry  put  out  for  sale  at  half- 
price  at  the  pastry-cook's  doors,  and  spent  in  that,  the  money  I  should  have  kept  for 
my  dinner.  Then,  I  went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  pudding. 
I  remember  two  pudding-shops,  between  which  I  was  divided,  according  to  my  finances. 
One  was  m  a  court  close  to  St.  Martin's  Church-at  the  back  of  the  church,— which  is 
now  removed  altogether.  The  pudding  at  that  shop  was  made  of  currants,  and  was 
rather  a  special  pudding,  but  Avas  dear,  twopennyworth  not  being  larger  than  a  pennv- 
worth  of  more  ordinary  pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand- 
somewhere  in  that  ,.art  which  has  been  rebuilt  since.  It  was  a  stout  pale  pudding, 
heavy  and  flabby,  and  with  great  flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole  at  wide  distances 
ap'irt.  It  came  up  hot  at  about  my  time  every  dav,  and  manv  a  day  did  I  dine  off 
It.  When  I  dined  regularly  and  handsomely,  I  had  a  savelov  and  a  penny  loaf  or  a 
fourpenny  plate  of  red  beef  from  a  cook's  shop  ;  or  a  plate  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a 
glass  of  br  -,  from  a  miserable  old  public-house  opposite  our  place  of  business,  called 
the  Lion,  or  the  Lion  and  something  else  that  I  have  forgotten.  Once,  I  remember 
carrying  my  own  bread  (which  I  had  brought  from  home  in  the  morning)  under  my  arm 
wrapped  in  a  ,)icce  of  paper,  like  a  book,  and  going  to  a  famous  alamode  beef-house 
near  Uniry  Lane,  and  ordering  a  '  small  plate  '  of  that  delicacy  to  eat  with  it.  What 
the  waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little  apparition  coming  in  all  alone,  I  don't  know  • 
but  I  can  sec  him  now.  staring  at  me  as  I  ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing  up  the  other 
waiter  to  look.     I  gave  him  a  halfpenny  for  himself,  and  I  wish  he  hadn't  taken  it 

We  had  half  an  hour.  I  think,  for  tea.  When  I  had  money  enough,  I  used  to  get 
half  a  pint  of  ready-made  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter.  When  I  had  none 
I  used  to  look  at  a  venison-shop  in  Fleet  Street ;  or  I  have  strolled,  at  such  a  time  as 
far  as  C  ovent  Garden  Market,  and  stared  at  the  pine-apples.  I  was  fond  of  wandering 
about  the  Adeli)hi,  because  it  was  a  mysterious  place,  with  those  dark  arches.  I  see 
myself  emerging  one  evening  from  some  of  these  arches,  on  a  little  public-house  close 
to  the  river,  with  an  open  space  before  it,  where  some  coal-heavers  were  dancing ;  to 
look  at  whom  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench.     I  wonder  what  they  thought  of  me  ! 

I  was  such  a  child,  and  so  little,  that  frequentlv  when  I  went  into  the  bar  of  a 
str-ingc  i.ubhc-house  for  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,  to  moisten  what  I  had  had  for  dinner 
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they  were  afraid  to  ^ive  it  mo.     I  remember  one  hot  evenitiR  I  went  into  the  b.-.r  of  :i 
public-house,  and  said  to  the  landlord — 

'  What  is  your  best — your  very  best — ale  a  glass  ?  '     For  it  was  a  special  o«-crtsi<ni. 
I  don't  know  what.     It  may  have  been  my  birtlxluy. 

'  Twopence-halfpenny,'  says  the  landlord,  '  is  the  price  of  the  tJenuinc  .Stiiiiiiini; 
ale.' 

'Then,'  says  I.  i>roducinj;  the  money,  'just  draw  me  a  kIuss  of  the  (icnuinc 
Stunning,  if  you  please,  with  a  good  head  to  it.' 

The  landlord  looked  at  nie  in  return  over  the  bar,  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  straiigi- 
smile  on  his  face  :  and  instead  of  drawing  the  Ix-er,  looked  round  the  screen  and  said 
s,>mething  to  his  wife.  She  came  out  from  behind  it,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  and 
joined  him  in  surveying  me.  Here  we  stand,  all  three,  before  me  now.  The  landlord 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar  window-frame  ;  his  wife  looking  over  the 
little  half-door;  and  I,  in  some  confusion,  looking  up  at  them  from  outside  the  parti 
tion.  They  asked  me  a  gooti  many  questions  :  as,  what  my  name  was,  how  old  I  was, 
where  I  lived,  how  I  was  employed,  and  how  I  came  there.  To  all  of  which,  that  I 
might  commit  nobody,  I  invented,  I  am  afraid,  appropriate  answers.  Tliey  served 
me  with  the  ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was  not  the  Genuine  Stuiuiing  :  and  the  landlord's 
wife,  opening  the  little  half-door  of  the  bar.  and  bending  down,  gave  me  my  monc\ 
back,  and  gave  me  a  ki^s  that  was  half  admiring,  and  half  compassionate,  but  ail 
womanly  and  gwid,  I  am  sure. 

I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  the  scantiness  of 
my  resources  or  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shilling  were  given  mc  bv 
Mr.  Quinion  at  any  time,  I  spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I  know  that  I  worked  frorii 
morning  until  night,  with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know  that  1 
lounged  about  the  streets,  insufliciently  and  unsatisfactorily  fed.  I  know  that,  but 
for  the  mercy  of  God,  I  might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of  mc,  a 
little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond. 

Yet  I  held  some  station  at  Murdstone  and  Grinby's  too.  Besides  that  .Mr.  Quinioti 
did  what  a  careless  man  so  occupied,  and  dealing  with  a  thing  so  anomalous,  could,  to 
treat  me  as  one  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  rest,  I  never  said,  to  man  or  bov, 
how  it  was  that  I  came  to  be  there,  or  gave  the  least  indication  of  being  sorry  that  I 
was  there.  That  I  suffered  in  secret,  and  that  I  suffered  exquisitely,  no  one  ever 
knew  but  I.  How  much  I  suffered  it  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  utterly  beyond  niv 
power  to  tell.  But  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  I  did  my  work.  I  knew  from  the  first, 
that,  if  I  could  not  do  my  work  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest,  I  could  not  hold  mvself  above 
slight  and  contempt.  I  soon  became  at  least  as  expeditious  and  as  skilful  as  either 
of  the  other  boys.  Though  perfectly  familiar  with  'hem,  my  conduct  and  maimer  were 
different  enough  from  theirs  to  place  a  space  between  us.  They  and  the  men  generally 
spoke  of  me  as  '  the  little  gent,'  or  '  'he  yoimg  Suffolker."  A  certain  man  named 
Gregory,  who  was  foreman  of  the  packers,  and  another  named  Tipp,  who  was  the 
carman,  and  wore  a  red  jacket,  used  to  address  me  sometimes  as  '  David  '  :  but  I 
think  it  was  mostly  when  we  were  very  confidential,  and  when  I  had  made  some  efforts 
to  entertain  them,  over  our  work,  with  some  results  of  the  old  readings  ;  which  were  fast 
perishing  out  of  my  remembrance.  Mealy  Potatoes  uprose  once,  and  rebelled  against 
my  being  so  distinguished  ;   but  Mick  Walker  settled  him  in  no  time. 

My  rescue  from  this  kind  of  existence  I  considered  quite  hopeless,  and  abandoned, 
as  such,  altogether.     1  am  solemnly  convinced  that  I  never  for  one  hour  was  reconciled 
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to  it,  or  was  otherwise  than  miserably  unhappy  ;  but  I  bore  it  ;  and  even  to  Peggotty, 
partly  for  the  love  of  her  and  partly  for  shame,  never  in  any  letter  (though  many 
I)assed  between  us)  revealed  the  truth. 

Mr.  Micawbers  ditlitultics  were  an  addition  to  the  distressed  state  of  my  mind. 
In  my  forlorn  state  I  Iwcame  quite  attached  to  the  family,  and  used  to  walk  about, 
busy  with  .Mrs.  Micawbcr's  calculatioiis  of  ways  and  means,  and  heavy  with  the  weight 
of  Mr.  Micawber's  debts.  On  a  Saturday  night,  which  was  my  grand  treat, — partly 
because  it  was  a  great  thing  to  walk  home  with  six  or  seven  shillings  in  my  pocket. 
l(H)king  into  the  shops  and  thinking  what  such  a  sum  would  buy,  and  partly  because 
1  went  home  early, — Mrs.  Micawbcr  would  make  the  most  heartrending  confidences  to 
inc  ;  also  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  mixed  the  portion  of  tea  or  coffee  I  had  bought 
cvemight,  in  a  little  shaving-pot,  and  sat  late  at  my  breakfast.  It  was  nothing  at 
all  unusual  for  Mr.  Mieawber  to  sob  violently  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  these  Saturday 
night  convrrsations,  and  sing  about  Jacks  delight  being  his  lovely  Nan,  towards  the 
end  of  it.  1  have  known  him  come  home  to  supper  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  declara- 
tion that  nothing  was  now  left  but  a  jail ;  and  go  to  bed  making  a  calculation  of  the 
expense  of  putting  bow-windows  to  the  house,  '  in  case  anything  turned  up,'  which  was 
his  favo'.irite  expression.     And  Mrs.  Mieawber  was  just  the  same. 

A  curious  equality  of  friendship,  originating,  I  suppose,  in  our  respective  circum- 
stances, sprung  up  between  me  and  these  people  notwithstanding  the  ludicrous  disparity 
in  our  years.  But  I  never  allowed  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  any  invitation 
to  eat  and  drink  with  them  out  of  their  stock  (kno-,ving  that  they  got  on  badly  with 
the  butcher  and  bakt  r,  and  had  often  not  too  much  for  themselves),  until  Mrs.  Mieawber 
took  me  into  her  entire  confidence.     This  she  did  one  evening  as  '  allows  :— 

'  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Mrs.  Mieawber,  '  I  make  no  stranger  of  you,  and  there- 
fore do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties  are  coming  to  a  crisis.' 

It  made  me  very  miserable  to  hear  it,  and  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Micawber's  red  eyes 
with  the  utmost  sympathy. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  heel  of  a  Dutch  cheese — which  is  not  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  young  family  '—said  Mrs.  Mieawber, '  there  is  really  not  a  scrap  of  anything 
in  the  larder.  I  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  larder  when  I  lived  with  papa  and 
mamma,  and  T  use  the  word  almost  unconsciously.  What  I  mean  to  express  is,  that 
there  is  nothii  ^  to  eat  in  the  house.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  I  said,  in  great  concern. 

I  had  two  or  three  shillings  of  my  week's  money  in  my  pocket — from  which  I 
presume  that  it  must  have  been  on  a  Wednesday  night  when  we  held  this  conversation 
— and  I  hastily  produced  them,  and  with  heartfelt  emotion  begged  Mrs.  Mieawber 
to  accept  of  them  as  a  loan.  But  that  lady,  kissing  me,  and  making  me  put  them  back 
in  my  pocket,  replied  that  she  couldn't  think  of  it. 

'  No,  my  dear  Master  Copperfield,'  said  she,  '  far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  !  But 
you  have  a  discretion  beyond  your  years,  and  can  render  me  another  kind  of  service, 
if  you  will ;  and  a  service  I  will  thankfully  accept  of.' 

I  begged  Mrs.  Mieawber  to  name  it. 

'  I  have  parted  with  the  plate  myself,'  said  Mrs.  Mieawber.  '  Six  tea,  two  salt, 
and  a  pair  of  sugars,  I  have  at  different  times  borrowed  money  on,  in  secret,  with  my 
own  hands.  But  the  twins  are  a  great  tie  ;  and  to  me,  with  my  recollections  of  papa 
and  mamma,  these  transactions  are  very  painful.  There  are  still  a  few  trifles  that  we 
could  part  with.     Mr.  Micawber's  feelings  would  never  allow  him  to  dispose  of  them  ; 
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and  Clickctt  " — tliis  was  the  girl  from  the  workhouse—'  Ix-iiij;  of  ii  \nil>{ar  iniiul,  would 
take  painful  liberties  if  m,  niiuli  confiilence  was  rrfiose<l  in  her.  Muster  Coppcrlield. 
if  I  might  ask  you  ' — 

I  understood  Mrs.  Micawher  now,  and  bep^jed  lit  r  to  make  ii«.e  of  me  to  any  extent. 
I  began  to  dispose  of  the  more  portable  articles  of  property  that  very  evening  ;  and 
went  out  on  a  similar  expedition  almost  every  moniinp,  before  I  went  to  Mnrdstone 
and  Grinby"s. 

Mr.  Mieawber  had  a  few  books  on  a  little  ehiffonier,  whieh  he  called  the  librar\  ; 
and  those  went  first.  I  carried  them,  one  ofter  another,  to  a  bookstall  in  the  City 
Road — one  part  of  whieh,  near  our  house,  was  almost  all  b(x)kstalls  and  bird-shops 
then— and  sold  them  for  whatever  they  would  brinj;.  The  keeper  of  this  bookstall, 
who  lived  in  a  little  house  behind  it,  used  to  fiet  tipsy  every  ni);ht,  and  to  be  I'iolently 
scolded  by  his  wife  every  mominc.  More  than  onee.  when  I  went  there  early,  I  had 
audience  of  him  in  a  turn-up  bedstead,  with  a  cut  in  his  forehead  or  a  black  eye,  bearing 
w  itness  to  his  excesses  overnight  (I  am  afraid  he  was  quarrelsome  in  his  drink),  and  lie 
with  a  shaking  hand,  endeavouring;  to  find  the  needful  shillings  in  one  or  other  of  the 
pockets  of  his  clothes,  vhich  lay  upon  the  floor,  while  his  wife,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms 
and  her  shoes  down  at  heel,  never  left  off  rating  him.  Sometimes  he  had  lost  his 
money,  and  then  he  would  ask  me  to  call  again  ;  but  liis  wife  had  always  got  some — 
had  taken  his,  1  dare  say,  while  he  was  drunk—and  secretly  completed  the  bargain  on 
the  stairs,  as  we  went  down  together. 

At  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  too,  I  began  to  be  very  well  kn.wn.  The  prim-ipal 
gentleman  who  officiated  behind  the  counter,  took  a  go(xf  deal  of  notice  of  me  ;  and 
often  got  me,  I  recollect,  to  decline  a  Latin  noun  or  adjective,  or  to  conjugate  a  Latin 
verb,  in  his  ear,  while  he  transacted  my  business.  After  all  these  occasions  Mrs. 
Mieawber  made  a  little  treat,  which  was  generally  a  supper  ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar 
relish  in  these  meals  which  1  well  remember. 

At  last  Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties  came  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  arrested  early  one 
morning,  and  carried  over  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison  in  the  Borough.  He  told  nie, 
as  he  went  out  of  the  house,  that  the  God  of  day  had  now  gone  down  upon  him  - 
and  I  really  thought  his  heart  was  broken  and  mine  tcx).  Bui  1  heard,  afterwards,  that 
he  was  seen  to  play  a  lively  game  at  skittles,  before  noon. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  he  was  taken  there,  1  was  to  go  and  see  him,  and  have 
dinner  with  him.  I  was  to  ask  my  way  to  such  a  place,  and  just  short  of  that  place 
I  should  see  such  another  place,  and  just  short  of  that  I  should  see  a  yard,  which  I 
was  to  cross,  and  keep  straight  on  until  I  saw  a  turnkey.  All  this  I  did ;  and  when 
at  last  I  did  see  a  turnkey  (poor  little  fellow  that  1  was  !),  and  thought  how,  when 
Roderick  Random  was  in  a  debtors'  prison,  there  was  a  man  therewith  nothing  on  him 
but  an  old  rug,  the  turnkey  swam  before  my  dimmed  eyes  and  my  beating  heart. 

Mr.  Mieawber  was  waiting  for  me  within  the  gate,  and  we  went  up  to  his  room 
(top  story  but  one),  and  cried  very  much.  He  solemnly  conjured  me,  I  remember,  to 
take  warning  by  his  fate  ;  and  to  observe  that  ?!  a  man  had  twenty  pounds  a-year  for 
his  income,  and  spent  nineteen  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  would  l)e 
happy,  but  that  if  he  spent  twenty  pounds  one  he  would  be  miserable.  After  which 
he  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me  for  porter,  gave  me  a  written  order  on  Mrs.  Mieawber  for 
the  amount,  and  put  away  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  cheered  up. 

We  sat  before  a  little  tire,  with  two  bricks  put  within  the  nisted  cjratr,  one  on  each 
side,  to  prevent  its  burning  too  many  coals ;    until  another  debtor"  who  shared  the 
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room  with  Mr.  Micawlter.  came  in  from  the  bakehouse  with  the  loin  of  mutton  which 
WHS  our  joititsljck  repast.  Then  I  was  sent  up  to  '  Captain  Hopkins  '  in  the  room 
overhead,  with  Mr.  Mieawber's  eoniphments.  and  I  was  l;is  vounR  friend,  and  would 
Captain  Hopkins  lend  mo  ;'.  knife  and  fork. 

Captain  Hopkins  lent  me  the  knife  and  fork,  with  his  eompliments  to  Mr.  Micawbcr. 
There  was  a  very  dirty  lady  in  his  little  n)om,  and  two  wan  Rirls.  his  daughters,  with 
shock  heads  of  hair,  i  thouglit  it  was  In-tter  to  borrow  Captain  Hopkins's  knife  and 
fork,  than  Captain  Hopkins's  comb.  The  captain  himself  was  in  the  last  extremity  of 
shahbiness.  with  large  whiskers,  and  an  old,  old  bn.wn  greatcoat  with  no  other  coat 
below  it.  I  saw  his  l)ed  rolled  uj)  in  a  comer  ;  and  what  plates  an<i  dishes  and  pots  he 
had.  on  a  shelf ;  ami  I  divined  (Gwl  knows  how)  thai  though  the  two  girls  with  the 
shock  heads  of  hair  were  Cajjtain  Hopkins's  children,  the  dirtv  lady  was  not  »  "ied 
to  Captain  Hopkins.  .My  timid  station  on  his  threshold  was  not  occupied  ;.io  mn 
a  couple  of  minutes  at  most  ;  but  I  came  down  again  with  all  this  in  mv  knowledge, 
as  surely  as  the  knife  and  fork  were  in  my  hand. 

There  was  something  gipsy-like  and  agreeable  in  the  dinner,  after  all.  I  took  back 
Captain  Hopkins's  knife  and  fork  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  home  to  comfort 
Mrs.  Micawbcr  with  an  account  of  my  visit.  She  fainted  when  she  saw  me  return, 
and  made  a  little  jug  of  egghot  aftenvards  to  console  i.s  while  we  talked  it  over. 

I  don't  know  how  the  household  furniture  came  to  be  sold  for  the  family  beneht. 
<.r  wh..  sold  it.  except  that  /  did  n„t.  .Sold  it  was,  hrvever.  and  carried  away  in  a 
van  ;  except  the  bed,  a  few  chairs,  and  the  kitchen-table.  With  the.se  possessions  we 
eiicMmped,  as  it  were,  in  the  two  parlours  of  the  emptied  house  it»  Windsor  Terrace  ; 
Mrs  Micawbcr,  the  children,  the  Orlling.  and  myself :  and  lived  in  those  rooms  night 
and  day.  I  have  no  idea  for  how  long,  though  it  .;eenis  to  me  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
Mrs.  Micawbcr  resolved  to  move  into  the  prison,  where  -Mr.  Micawbcr  had  now  secured 
a  room  to  himself.  So  I  took  the  key  of  the  house  to  the  landlord,  who  was  very 
glad  to  get  it ;  and  the  'beds  were  sent  over  to  the  King's  Bench,  except  mine,  for  which 
a  little  room  was  hired  outside  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  Institution,  very 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  since  the  Micawbers  and  I  had  become  too  used  to  one  another, 
in  our  troubles,  to  part.  The  Orfling  was  likewise  accommodated  with  an  inexpensive 
lodging  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Mine  was  a  quiet  back-garret  with  a  sloping 
roof,  commanding  a  pleasant  prospect  of  a  timber-yard,  and  when  I  took  possession 
of  It,  with  the  reHection  that  Mr.  Mieawber's  troubles  had  come  to  a  crisis  at  last.  I 
thought  it  quite  a  paradise. 

All  this  time  I  was  working  at  .Murdstone  and  Grinby's  in  the  same  common  way. 
and  with  the  same  common  companions,  and  with  the  same  sense  of  unmerited  degrada- 
tion as  at  first.  But  I  never,  happily  for  me,  no  doubt  made  a  single  acquaintance, 
or  spoke  to  any  of  the  many  boys  whom  I  s)..w  daUy  in  going  to  the  warehouse,  in  coming 
from  it,  and  in  prowling  about  the  streets  at  meal-times.  I  led  the  same  secretly 
unhappy  life ;  but  I  led  it  in  the  same  lonely,  self-reliant  manner.  The  only  changes  I 
am  conscious  of  are.  firstly,  that  I  had  grown  more  shabby,  and  secondly,  that  I  was  now 
relieved  of  much  of  the  wei^-ht  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mieawber's  cares  ;  for  some  relatives  or 
friends  had  engaged  to  help  them  at  their  present  pass,  and  they  lived  more  comfortably 
in  the  prison  than  they  had  lived  for  a  long  while  out  of  it.  I  used  to  breakfast  with 
them  now.  in  virtue  of  some  arrangement,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  details.  I 
forget,  too,  at  what  hour  the  gates  w-ie  opened  in  the  morning,  admitting  of  my  going 
in  ;   but  1  know  that  1  was  often  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  that  my  favourite  lounging- 
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place  in  the  intcrvul  wiis  old  LoihIdii  Hridgc,  whrrr  I  wus  wont  to  sit  in  otu'  <>(  thr  slonr 
recesses,  wutrhin^'  the  people  fjoing  by,  or  to  Icmk  over  the  haliislrtMles  at  the  sun 
shining  in  the  water,  und  li^htinK  up  the  golden  tUine  on  the  top  of  thr  Monuinriit. 
The  Orflini;  met  nie  here  sometimes,  to  Ik.-  told  some  iistonishin);  lictions  res|>ectint{  the 
whan'es  nnd  the  Tower  ;  of  whieh  I  eiiii  suy  no  more  thiin  that  I  li>)pe  I  believed  them 
myself.  In  the  eveninj;  1  used  to  go  baek  to  the  prison,  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
parade  with  Mr.  Mieiiwher  ;  or  |>!ay  easino  with  Mrs.  .Miejiwber,  and  hear  renunisceiices 
of  her  papa  an<l  numiina.  Whether  Mr.  Murdsfone  knew  where  1  was,  I  am  unable 
to  say.     I  never  told  thini  at  Murdstone  and  (Jrinby's. 

Mr.  Micawl)er"s  affairs,  although  past  their  crisis,  were  very  niueh  involved  by 
reason  of  a  certain  '  Deed,'  of  which  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal,  und  which  I  suppose, 
now,  to  have  been  some  former  composition  with  his  creditors,  though  I  was  so  far  fmm 
being  dear  about  it  then,  that  I  am  conscious  of  having  confounded  it  with  those 
demoniacal  parchments  which  are  held  to  have,  once  upon  a  time,  obtained  t«>  a  yreat 
extent  in  Germany.  At  last  this  docu:nent  appeared  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  some- 
how ;  at  all  events  it  ceased  to  be  the  rock  ahead  'I  ha<l  l>een  ;  and  .Mrs.  .Micawlx-r 
inlonned  nie  that  '  her  family  '  had  decided  that  .Mr.  Micawbcr  should  apply  for  his 
release  under  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  wliicli  would  set  him  free,  she  ex|)ected,  mi 
about  six  weeks. 

'  And  then,'  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  who  w.is  present,  '  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,  j)l«iise 
Heaven,  'uegin  to  be  bcforehaiul  with  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  perfectly  new  maimer, 
if — in  short,  if  anything  turns  up.' 

By  way  of  going  in  for  anything  that  might  be  on  the  cards,  I  call  to  mind  that 
Mr.  Micawbcr,  about  this  time,  composed  a  ]>etitioii  to  the  House  of  t'(»iumons,  jiraying 
for  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  dclit.  I  set  down  this  remembrance 
here,  because  it  is  an  instance  to  myself  of  the  maniK-r  in  which  I  lilted  my  old  Ixuiks 
to  my  altered  life,  and  made  stories  for  myself,  out  of  the  streets,  and  out  of  men  and 
women  ;  and  how  some  main  points  in  the  character  I  shall  unconsciously  develop,  I 
suppose,  in  writing  my  life,  were  gradually  forming  all  this  while. 

There  was  a  club  in  the  prison,  in  which  Mr.  Micawbcr,  as  a  gentleman,  was  a 
great  authority.  Mr.  Micawbcr  had  stated  his  idea  of  this  petition  to  the  club,  and  the 
club  had  strongly  approved  of  the  same.  Wherefore  Mr.  Micawbcr  (who  was  a 
thoroughly  good-natured  man,  and  as  active  a  creature  about  everything  but  his  own 
affairs  as  ever  existed,  and  never  so  haj)py  as  when  he  was  busy  about  something  that 
could  never  be  of  any  profit  to  him)  set  to  work  at  the  petition,  invented  it,  engrossed 
it  on  an  immense  sheet  of  paper,  spread  it  out  on  a  table,  and  appointed  a  time  for  all 
the  club,  and  all  within  the  walls  if  they  chose,  to  come  up  to  his  room  and  sign  it. 

When  I  heard  of  this  apjtroaching  ceremony,  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  them  all 
come  in,  one  after  another,  though  I  knew  the  greater  part  of  them  already,  and  they 
me,  that  1  got  an  hour's  leave  of  absence  from  Murdstone  and  Grinbys,  and  established 
myself  in  a  comer  for  that  purpose.  As  muny  of  the  principal  members  of  the  'Uib 
as  could  be  got  into  the  small  room  without  filling  it,  supported  Mr.  Micawbcr  in  front 
of  the  petition,  while  my  old  friend  Captain  Hopkins  (who  had  washed  himself,  to  do 
honour  to  so  solemn  an  occasion)  stationed  himself  close  to  it,  to  read  it  to  all  who 
were  unacipiainted  with  its  contents.  The  door  was  then  thrown  oi)en,  and  the 
general  population  began  to  come  in,  in  a  long  file  :  several  waiting  outside,  while  one 
entered,  aiiixed  liis  signature,  and  went  out.  To  everybody  in  succession.  Captain 
Hopkins  said,  '  Have  you  read  it  ?  ' — '  No.' — '  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  read  '/ '     H 
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he  wtakr  showed  the  leant  disposition  to  hear  it.  tapt*in  Hopkins,  in  a  loud  sonorous 
voice.  K«ye  h,n.  every  word  of  it.  The  Captain  would  have  rt-ad  it  twenty  thou«nd 
tunes.  1  twenty  thousiind  people  would  have  hear.1  him.  one  by  one.  I  timember  a 
.-ertain  l-»c.ous  roll  he  gave  to  such  phrases  as  '  The  people-,  representative,  in  Parlia- 
ment Hssembled.  \,„.r  petitioner,  therefore  h.unbly  approach  vour  honourable 
house.  H.s  gracious  .Majesty's  unfortunate  subjects.'  as  if  the  words  were  «>methinK 
real  m  h.s  mouth,  and  delicious  to  taste  ;  .Mr.  Mi.awbcr.  meanwhile,  listening  with  a 
hUle  of  a.,  author  s  vanity,  and  contemplating  (not  severely)  the  spikes  on  the  opposite 

As  I  walked  to  and  fro  daily  between  Southwark  and  Blackfriars.  and  lounged 
about  at  mealtimes  in  obscure  streets,  the  stones  of  which  may.  for  anything  I  know 
Ik-  «om  at  this  moment  by  my  childish  feet.  I  wonder  how  many  of  these  people  were 
wanting  in  the  crowd  that  used  to  come  filing  before  me  in  review  again,  to  the  echo 
..f  (  aptn.n  Hopkins  s  voice  !  When  my  thoughts  go  back  now.  to  that  slow  agonv  of 
my  >  outh.  I  wonder  how  much  of  the  histories  I  inx  cnted  for  such  peopie  han«5  like  a 
mist  of  fancy  over  well-remembered  facts  !  When  I  tread  the  old  ground.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  I  seen,  to  see  and  pity,  going  on  before  me.  an  innocent  romantic  boy. 
making  his  imaginative  world  out  of  such  strange  experiences  and  sordid  things         ' 
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1-\  due  time.  Mr.  Micawber's  petition  was  ripe  for  hearing;   and  that  gentleman 
was  ordered  to  be  discharged  under  the  act.  to  my  great  joy.     His  creditors 
were  not  implacable  ;  and  Mrs.  Micawber  informed  me  that  even  the  revengeful 
bootmaker  had  declared  in  open  court  that  he  bore  him  no  malice,  but  that 
when  money  was  owing  to  him  he  liked  to  be  paid.     He  said  he  thought  it  was 
human  nature.  ** 

Mr.  Micawber  returned  to  the  Kings  Bench  when  his  case  was  over,  as  some  fees 
were  to  be  settled  and  .some  fomialities  observed,  before  he  could  be  actually  released. 
The  club  received  him  with  transport,  and  held  an  harmonic  meeting  that  evening 
m  his  honour;  while  Mrs.  Micawber  and  I  had  a  lamb's  fry  in  private,  surrounded 
oy  tlic  sleeping  family. 

.      '  ""  ^"*^*^  an  occasion  I  will  give  you.  Master  Copperfield.'  said  Mrs.  Micawber 

and  mammr-''''^  ^"'  "'"  '"*''  ^^^  ^^^'"'^  '*'"'^  "''■'""^- '  '  ^^^  '"*""*'^  °^  '"y  P*P* 

'  Are  they  dead    ma'am  ?  '    I  inquired,  after  drinking  the  toast  in  a  wine-glass 

My  mamma  departed  this  life.'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  before  Mr.  Micawber's 

difficulties  commenced,  or  at  least  before  they  became  pressing.     My  papa  lived  to 

bail  Mr.  Micawber  several  tunes,  and  then  expired,  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle.' 

Mrs^  Micawber  shook  her  head,  .^nd  dropped  a  pious  tear  upon  the  twin  who 
happened  to  be  in  hand. 

in  whinVlT!f  ^■'"'■'•■-  ''"''*■  ^'  '  '■'"^■'  f='^— ^^''^  opportunity  of  putting  a  question 
in  which  I  had  a  nciir  interest.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Micawber— 
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'May  I  ask,  iiin"iini.  «lint    vdu  hh'I  Mr.   Micawhcr  intend  to  do, 
MicawlKT  is  out  of  Ills  ilirtiiultits.  itml  at  liberty  f     Hiivr  vou  wttled  yet 

'  My  family."  siiiil  Mrs.  MirawlH-r.  wlio  always  saiil  tlmse  two  wonU  with  .ir>  uir. 
tlioujjh  I  never  could  discover  who  came  under  the  denommatioii,  "  my  famil>  .ir.  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Mi<'awber  should  quit  Lomlon.  ami  exert  his  talents  in  thr  Miuntry. 
Mr.  Mieawber  is  a  man  of  jjrcat  talent.  Master  I  op|>ertield.' 

I  said  I  was  sure  of  thiit. 

'  Of  great  talent."  repeated  Mrs.  .Mieawber.  "  My  family  ar.  .pinion,  tlmt.  with 
a  little  interest,  s<fmethinu  niiKht  be  done  for  a  man  of  his  ability  in  the  (  iisli.m  House. 
The  iiirtuenee  of  mv  family  being  Itx-al.  it  is  their  wish  that  .Mr.  Muawber  should  go 
down  to  Plymouth.     They  think  it  indis|>eiisable  that  he  sh.mlil  Im-  upon  the  spot 

■  That  he  in.iy  be  rcnd\   t  '  I  sinfgested. 

*  Exactly,'  returned  Mrs.  Mieawber.  '  That  he  may  be  reiidv  in  ease  of  aii\  thing 
turning  up.' 

*  And  do  you  go  too.  ma'am  ?  ' 

The  events  of  the  day,  in  combination  with  the  twi.  .,  if  not  with  the  llip.  had 
made  Mrs.  Micawbe."  hysterical,  and  she  shed  tears  as  she  re()lied    - 

'  1  never  will  desert  Mr.  Mieawber.  Mr.  Mieawber  may  have  com  .iled  Ins  dilli 
CTdties  from  ine  in  the  first  instance,  but  his  sanguine  temper  may  have  led  him  to 
eK[>ect  that  he  would  overcome  them.  The  jK-arl  necklace  and  bracelets  which  1 
inherited  from  mamma,  have  been  disposed  of  for  less  than  half  their  vain.  ;  and  the 
set  of  coral,  which  was  the  wedding  gift  of  luy  papu.  has  been  aetiially  thrown  away 
for  nothing.  But  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  MieawV)er.  No  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Mieawber, 
more  affected  than  oefore.  '  I  never  will  do  it  !     It  s  of  no  use  asking  me  !  ' 

I  felt  quite  uncomfortable — as  if  Mrs.  Micawl)er  supposed  I  had  aski  >i  her  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort  ! — and  sat  looking  at  her  in  nlarni. 

'  Mr.  Mieawber  has  his  faults.  1  do  not  deny  that  he  is  im|>rovident .  1  do  not 
deny  that  he  has  kept  me  in  the  dark  as  to  his  resources  anti  his  liabilities,  both.'  she 
went  on,  looking  at  the  wall ;    '  but  I  never  will  desert  .Mr.  Mieawber  ! 

Mrs.  Mieawber  having  now  raised  her  voice  into  a  perfect  scream,  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  ran  off  to  the  club-room,  and  disturbed  Mr.  MicawV)er  in  the  act  of 
presiding  at  a  long  table,  and  leading  the  chorus  of 

'  (tee  lip,  Dolilmi, 
(fce  hu,  l)ohl)in, 
(iee  up,  Dohhiii, 
Gee  up,  and  gee  h<» — <>— o 

—with  the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Mieawber  was  in  an  alarming  state,  upon  which  lie 
immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  came  away  with  me  with  his  waistcoat  full  of  the 
heads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  of  which  he  had  been  partakini*. 

■  Enmia,  my  angel  !  '  cried  Mr.  .Mieawber,  running  into  the  room  ;  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

'  I  never  will  desert  you,  .Mieawber  !  '  she  exelaiiiied. 

'  My  life  !  '  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  taking  her  in  his  arms.     "  I  am  perfectly  awarv  of  it ." 

*  He  is  the  parent  of  my  children  !  He  is  the  father  of  my  twins  I  He  is  the 
husband  of  my  affections.'  cried  Mrs.  Mieawber.  struggling  ;  "  and  I  ne— ver— will  - 
desert  Mr.  .Micav.bcr  !  " 

M'".  Mieawber  was  so  deeply  affected  by  this  proof  of  her    '  votion  (as  to  me,  I 
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L  ri  ^'  !rJ  *°  ^  '"''"•  .®"'  **""  '"'^"^  ^^  '^''•^d  Mrs.  Micawber  to  l<^k  up  the 
more  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  nothing  ;  and  the  more  he  asked  her  to  compose  herself  the 
more  she  wouldn't  Consequently  Mr.  Micawber  was  soon  so  ove^ome.^  he 
mjngled  h.s  tears  w.th  hers  and  n,i„e ;  until  he  begged  me  to  do  him  2  favour  of 
taking  a  cha.r  on  the  staircase,  while  he  got  her  into  bed.     I  would  have  taken  my  lelve 

'  How  is  Mrs.  Micawber  now,  sir  ?  '  I  said. 
«  Arl  y^TJ"*;'  "lif  ^'■-  *****^*^'-'  ^^'^king  his  head  ;   '  reaction.     Ah.  this  has  been 
«     »^^y  I    ^^'  '**"'^  *'""•=  now-everything  is  gone  from  us  !  • 
Mr.  Micawber  pressed  my  hand,  and  groaned,  and  afterguards  shed  tears      I 

Z  fnTh-^  I  '  T?  *f  PP«'"t^<l  t«°'  ^«'  I  had  expected  that  we  should  be  quite 

gay  on  this  happy  and  bng-looked-for  occasion.     But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  were  so 

ot,n"ider[hat  th         ''"•  !  *'":.';  ''"''  '''''  ''''  '^'^'^  shipwrecked  when  the7c"mc 
to  consider  that  they  were  released  from  them.    All  their  elasticity  was  departed  and 

LT'hT    m™  'f  '"^  r*"^'^  "'  °"  *^'^  "•«»>*  '    insomuch'^that  when  the  beU 
rang,  and  Mr  Micawber  walked  with  me  to  the  lodge,  and  parted  from  me  there  with 

But  through  all  the  confusion  and  lowness  of  spiriU  in  which  we  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  to  me.  involved.  I  plainly  discerned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  knd 
heir  family  were  going  away  from  London,  and  that  a  parting  between  us  was  near  at 
whe^"T  ^.^^;^  "Y -«lk  home  that  night,  and  in  the  sleepless  hours  which  foUowed 
when  I  lay  in  bed.  that  the  thought  first  occurred  to  me-though  I  don't  know  how 
It  came  into  my  head-which  afterwards  shaped  itself  into  a  settled  resolution 
wifh\r  ?'^r.*°  ^  '°  accustomed  to  the  Micawbers.  and  had  been  so  intimate 
^Mth  them  m  their  distresses,  and  was  so  utterly  friendless  without  them  tSat  Se 
prospect  of  being  thrown  upon  some  new  shift  for  a  lodging,  and  going  ;nce  more 

wTtZ"h  r"  rr'^-r^  "'^  ^""^  ''"''  '"°'"^"*  tumed  alnft  into  m/pre'nt  hfe 
with  such  a  knowledge  of  it  ready  made,  as  experience  had  given  me.  All  tke  sensitive 
feehngs  it  wounded  so  cruelly,  all  the  shame  and  misery  it  kept  alive  within  my  Cst 

That  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from  it,  unless  the  escape  was  my  own  act   I 

but  t^o  or  three  parcels  of  made  or  mended  clothes  had  come  up  for  me.  consigned  to 
Mr.  Quinicn.  and  m  each  there  was  a  scrap  of  paper  to  the  effe^^t  that  J  M  1^1^ 
L^;,T  ''PPy;"'^,'^""^^"  t«  business,  and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  his  du«^ 

rr^lriuX  dowr^'^^  '""^  ^-^-^'^-^  -''-  ^'^" ''-  ^—  ^-^«^ '--  ^^^ 

The  very  next  day  showed  me.  while  my  mind  was  in  the  first  agitation  of  what 

It  had  conceived,  that  Mrs.  Micawber  had  not  spoken  of  their  goinf  awav  i  tho^t 

t'lo'nT   H    .7  '7u  "  '"'«'"«  '"  *^^  ^''"^^  -"""^  '  "-d.  for  a  week!  aHhe  ex^ 

o  the  r„^?     T  ^"'  ""u '"^  ''"''  '"'  P'>'"°"*''-     Mr.  Micawber  himself  came  do^ 

to  the  coun  mg-house   m  the  afternoon,  to  tell  Mr.  Quinion  that  he  must  reTnqS 

d  served     I'ndlfr' O '''"^""' ,?"'  ''  *^'^"  ""^  ^  *"«^  ^^•'™^*-'  -»>-h  I  am  surel 
deserved.    And  Mr.  Qmnion,  calling  m  Ti,.p  the  carman,  who  was  a  married  man 
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and  had  a  room  to  let,  quartered  me  prospectively  on  him— by  our  mutual  consent, 
as  he  had  every  reason  to  think  ;  for  I  said  nothing,  though  my  resolution  was  now 
taken. 

I  passed  my  eveninffs  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mirnwher,  during  the  remaining  term  of 
our  residence  under  the  same  roof  ;  and  I  think  we  became  fonder  of  one  another  as 
the  time  went  on.  On  the  last  Sunday,  they  invited  me  to  dinner  ;  and  we  had  a 
loin  of  pork  and  apple  sauce,  and  a  pudding.  I  had  bouglit  a.  spotted  wooden  horse 
overnight  as  a  parting  gift  to  little  Wilkins  Micawber — ^that  was  the  boy  -and  a  doll 
for  little  Emma.  I  had  also  bestowed  a  shilling  on  the  Orfling,  who  was  about  to  be 
disbanded. 

We  had  a  very  jileasant  day,  though  ^^p  were  all  in  a  tender  state  about  our 
approaching  separation. 

'  I  shall  never,  blaster  Copperfield,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  revert  to  the  perio<i 
when  Mr.  Micawber  was  in  dilKculties,  without  thinking  of  you.  Your  conduct  has 
always  been  of  the  most  delicate  and  obliging  description.  You  have  never  been  a 
lodger.     You  have  been  a  friend.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Micawber ;  '  Copperfield,'  for  so  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
call  me  of  late,  '  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures  when  they 
are  behind  a  cloud,  and  a  head  to  plan,  and  a  hand  ta— in  short,  a  general  ability  to 
dispose  of  such  available  property  as  could  be  made  away  with." 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  this  commendation,  and  said  I  was  very  sorry  we  were 
going  to  lose  one  another. 

'  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  I  am  older  than  you  :  a  nmn  of  some 
experience  in  life,  and — and  of  some  experience,  in  short,  in  ditlicultics,  generally 
speaking.  At  present,  and  until  something  turns  up  (which  I  am,  I  may  say,  hourly 
expecting),  I  have  nothing  to  bestow  but  advice.  Still  my  advice  is  so  far  worth  taking 
that — in  short,  that  I  have  never  taken  it  myself,  and  am  the  ' — here  Mr.  Micawber, 
who  had  been  beaming  and  smiling,  all  over  his  head  and  face,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  checked  himself  and  frowned — '  the  miserable  wretch  you  behold.' 

'  My  dear  Micawber  !  '  urged  his  wife. 

'  I  say,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  quite  forgetting  himself,  and  smiling  again,  '  the 
miserabit  wretch  you  behold.  My  advice  is,  never  do  to-moTow  what  you  can  do 
to-day.     Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.     Collar  him  ! ' 

'  My  poor  papa's  maxim,'  Mrs.  Micawber  observed. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  your  papa  was  very  well  in  his  way,  and  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  disparage  him.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall — in  short, 
make  the  acquaintance,  probably,  of  anybody  else  possessing,  at  his  time  of  life,  the 
same  legs  for  gaiters,  and  able  to  read  the  same  description  of  print,  without  spectacles. 
But  he  applied  that  maxim  to  our  marriage,  my  dear  ;  and  that  was  so  far  prematurely 
entered  into,  in  consequence,  that  I  never  recovered  the  expense.' 

Mr.  Micawber  looked  aside  at  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  added,  '  Not  that  1  am  sorry 
for  it.  Quite  the  contrary,  my  love.'  After  which  he  was  grave  for  a  minute 
or  so. 

'  My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  you  know.  Annual 
income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  result  happiness. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and  six, 
result  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  God  of  day  goes  down 
upon  the  dreary  scene,  and — and  in  short  vou  are  for  ever  floored.     As  I  am  I ' 
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To  make  his  example  the  more  impressive,  Mr.  Mieawber  draiik  a  glass  of  punrh 
with  an  air  of  great  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  and  whistled  the  College  Hornpipe. 

I  did  not  fail  to  assure  him  that  I  would  store  these  precepts  in  my  mind,  though 
indeed  I  had  no  need  to  do  so.  for,  at  the  time,  they  affected  me  visibly.  Next  morning 
I  met  the  whole  family  at  the  coach-office,  and  saw  them,  with  a  desolate  heart,  take 
their  places  outside,  at  the  back. 

'  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Mrs.  Mieawber,  '  God  bless  you  !  I  never  can  forget 
all  that,  you  know,  and  I  never  would  if  I  could.' 

'  Copperfield,'  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  '  farewell !  Every  happiness  and  prosperity  I 
If,  in  the  progress  of  revolving  years,  I  could  persuade  myself  that  my  blighted  destiny 
had  been  a  warning  to  you,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  occupied  another  man's  place 
in  existence  altogether  in  vain.  In  case  of  anything  turning  up  (of  which  I  am  rather 
confident),  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  if  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  improve  your 
prospects.' 

I  think,  as  Mrs.  Mieawber  sat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  wiJi  the  children,  and  I  stood 
in  the  road  looking  wistfully  at  them,  a  mist  cleared  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  what  a. 
little  creature  I  really  was.  I  think  so,  because  she  beckoned  to  me  to  climb  up,  with 
quite  a  new  and  motherly  expression  in  her  face,  and  put  her  arm  round  my  neck,  and 
gave  me  just  such  a  kiss  as  she  might  have  given  to  her  own  boy.  I  had  barely  time 
to  get  down  again  before  the  coach  started,  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  family  for  the 
handkerchiefs  they  waved.  It  was  gone  in  a  minute.  The  Orfling  and  I  stood  looking 
vacantly  at  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  then  shook  hands  and  said  good- 
bye ;  she  going  back,  I  suppose,  to  St.  Luke's  workhouse,  as  I  went  to  begin  my  dreary 
day  at  Murdstone  and  Grinby's. 

But  with  no  intention  of  passing  many  more  weary  days  there.  No.  I  had 
resolved  to  run  away.— To  go,  by  some  means  or  other,  down  into  the  country,  to  the 
only  relation  I  had  in  the  world,  and  tell  my  story  to  my  aunt,  Miss  Betsey. 

I  have  already  observed  that  I  don't  know  how  this  desperate  idea  came  into  my 
brain.  But,  once  there,  it  remained  there ;  and  hardened  into  a  purpose  than  which 
I  have  never  entertained  a  more  determined  purpose  in  my  life.  I  am  far  from  sure 
that  I  believed  there  was  anything  hopeful  in  it,  but  my  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up 
that  it  must  be  carried  into  execution. 

Again,  and  again,  and  a  hundred  times  again,  since  the  night  when  the  thought 
had  first  occurred  to  me  and  banished  sleep.  I  had  gone  over  that  old  story  of  my  poor 
mother's  about  my  birth,  which  it  had  been  one  of  my  great  delights  in  the  old  time 
to  hear  her  tell,  and  which  I  knew  by  heart.  My  aunt  walked  into  that  story,  and 
walked  out  of  it,  a  dread  and  awful  personage ;  but  there  was  one  little  trait  in  her 
behaviour  which  I  liked  to  dwell  on,  and  which  gave  me  some  faint  shadow  of  encourage- 
ment. I  could  not  forget  how  my  mother  had  thought  that  she  felt  her  touch  her 
pretty  hair  with  no  ungentle  hand ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  altogether  my 
mother's  fancy,  and  might  have  had  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact,  I  made  a  little 
picture,  out  of  it,  of  my  terrible  aunt  relenting  towards  the  girlish  beauty  that  I  recol- 
lected so  well  and  loved  so  much,  which  softened  the  whole  narrative.  It  is  very 
possible  that  it  had  been  in  my  mind  a  long  time,  and  had  gradually  engendered  my 
determination. 

As  I  did  not  even  know  where  Miss  Betsey  lived,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Peggotty 
and  asked  her,  incidentally,  if  she  remembered  ;  pretending  that  I  had  heard  of  such 
u  lady  hvmg  at  a  certain  place  I  named  at  random,  and  had  a  curiosity  to  know  if  it 
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were  the  same.  In  the  course  of  that  letter,  I  told  Peggotty  that  I  had  a  particular 
occasion  for  half-a-guinea  ;  and  that  if  she  could  lend  me  that  sum  until  I  could  repay 
it,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  her,  and  would  tell  her  afterwards  what  1  had 
wanted  it  for. 

Peggotty's  answer  soon  arrived,  and  was,  as  usual,  full  of  affectionate  devoHoti. 
She  enclosed  the  half-guinea  (I  was  afraid  she  must  have  had  a  world  of  trouble  to  get 
it  out  of  Mr.  Barkis's  box),  and  told  me  that  Miss  Betsey  lived  near  Dover,  but  whether 
at  Dover  itself,  at  Hythe,  Sandgate,  or  Folkstone,  she  could  not  say.  One  of  our  men, 
however,  informing  me  on  my  asking  him  about  these  places,  that  they  were  all  close 
together,  I  deemed  this  enough  for  my  object,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  the  end  of 
that  week. 

Being  a  very  honest  little  creature,  and  unwilling  to  disgrace  the  memory  I  was 
going  to  leave  behind  me  at  Murdstone  and  Grinby's,  I  considered  myself  bound  to 
remain  until  Saturday  night ;  and,  as  I  had  been  paid  a  week's  wages  in  advance  when 
I  first  came  there,  not  to  present  myself  in  the  counting-house  at  the  usual  hour,  to 
receive  my  stipend.  For  this  express  reason,  I  had  borrowed  the  half-guinea,  that 
I  might  not  be  without  a  fund  for  my  travelling  expenses.  Accordingly,  when  tiie 
Saturday  night  came,  and  we  were  all  waiting  in  the  warehouse  to  be  paid,  and  Tii>p 
the  caiman,  who  always  took  precedence,  went  in  first  to  draw  his  money,  I  shook 
Mick  Walker  by  the  hand  ;  asked  him,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  paid,  to  say  to 
Mr.  Quinion  that  I  had  gone  to  move  my  box  to  Tipp's  ;  and,  bidding  a  last  good  night 
to  Mealy  Potatoes,  ran  away. 

My  box  was  at  my  old  lodging  over  the  water,  and  I  had  written  a  direction  for 
it  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  address  cards  t  >'>   we  nailed  on  the  casks  :  '  Master  David, 


^-er.'  This  I  had  in  my  pocket  ready  to 
A  the  house  ;  and  as  I  went  towards  my 
vould  help  me  to  carry  it  to  the  booking- 


to  be  left  till  called  for,  at  the  Coach  C 
put  on  the  box,  after  I  should  have  g 
lodging,  I  looked  about  me  for  some  o   . 
office. 

There  was  a  long-legged  young  man  with  a  very  little  empty  donkey-cart,  standing 
near  the  Obelisk,  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  whose  eye  I  caught  as  I  was  going  by,  and 
who.  addressing  me  as  *  Sixpenn'orth  of  bad  ha'pence,'  hoped  '  I  should  know  him  agin 
to  swear  to  ' — in  allusion,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  my  staring  at  him.  I  stopped  to  assure 
him  that  I  had  not  done  so  in  bad  manners,  but  uncertain  whether  he  might  or  might 
not  like  a  job. 

'  Wot  job  ?  '  said  the  long-legged  young  man. 

'  To  move  a  box,'  I  answered. 

'  Wot  box  ?  '  said  the  long-legged  young  man. 

^  told  him  mine,  which  was  down  that  street  there,  and  which  I  wanted  him  to 
take  to  the  Dover  coach-oftice  for  si.vpence. 

'  Done  with  you  for  a  tanner  ! '  said  the  long-legged  young  man,  and  directly  got 
upon  his  cart,  which  was  nothing  but  a  large  wooden  tray  on  wheels,  and  rattled  away 
at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  donkey. 

There  was  a  defiant  manner  about  this  young  man,  and  particularly  about  the 
way  in  which  he  chewed  straw  as  he  spoke  to  me,  that  I  did  not  much  like  ;  as  the 
bargain  was  made,  however,  I  took  him  upstairs  to  the  room  I  was  leaving,  and  we 
brought  the  box  down,  and  put  it  on  his  cart.  Now,  I  was  unwilling  to  put  the  direction 
card  on  there,  lest  any  of  my  landlord's  family  should  fathom  what  I  was  doing,  and 
detain  me  ;   so  I  said  to  the  young  man  that  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  stop  for  a 
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minute,  when  he  came  to  the  dead-wall  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  The  words  were 
no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  than  he  rattled  away  as  if  he.  my  box,  the  cart,  and  the 
donkey,  were  all  equaUy  mad  ;  and  1  was  quite  out  of  breath  with  running  and  calling 
after  him,  when  I  caught  him  at  the  place  appointed. 

Being  much  flushed  and  excited,  I  tumbled  my  half-guinea  out  of  my  pocket  in 
puUing  the  card  out.  I  put  it  in  my  mouth  for  safety,  and  though  my  hands  trembled 
a  good  deal,  had  just  tied  the  card  on  very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  when  I  felt  myself 
violently  chucked  under  the  chin  by  the  long-legged  young  man,  and  saw  my  half- 
guinea  fly  out  of  my  mouth  into  his  hand. 

'  Wot  ?  '  said  the  young  man,  seizing  me  by  my  jacket  collar,  with  a  frightful  grin 
'  This  IS  a  poUis  case,  is  it  ?  You  're  a  going  to  bolt,  are  you  ?  Come  to  the  pollis 
you  young  warmin,  come  to  the  pollis  !  ' 

*  You  give  me  my  money  back,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  very  much  frightened  •  •  and 
leave  me  alone.'  ' 

'  Come  to  the  pollis  ! '  said  the  young  man.  '  You  shall  prove  it  vourn  to  the 
pollis.' 

'  Give  me  my  box  and  money,  will  you  ?  '  1  cried,  bursting  into  tears 
The  young  man  still  replied  :  '  Come  to  the  pollis  ! '  and  was  dragging  me  against 
the  donkey  m  a  violent  manner,  as  if  there  were  any  affinity  between  that  animal  and 
a  magistrate,  when  he  changed  his  mind,  jumped  into  the  cart,  sat  upon  my  box  and 
exclaiming  that  he  would  drive  to  the  pollis  straight,  rattled  away  harder  than  ever  ' 
I  r  n  after  him  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  I  had  no  breath  to  call  out  with,  and  should 
not  have  dared  to  call  out,  now,  if  I  had.  I  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over,  twenty 
tunes  at  least  m  half  a  mUe.  Now  I  lost  him,  now  i  saw  him,  now  I  lost  him,  now  I 
was  cut  at  with  a  whip,  now  shouted  at,  now  down  in  the  mud,  now  up  again  now 
ninnmg  into  somebody's  arms,  now  running  headlong  ac  a  post.  At  length,  confused 
by  fnght  and  heat,  and  doubting  whether  half  London  might  not  by  this  time  be  turn- 
ing out  for  my  apprehension,  I  left  the  young  man  to  go  where  he  would  with  my  box 
and  money  ;  and,  panting  and  crying,  but  never  stopping,  faced  aHout  for  Greenwich 
which  I  had  understood  was  on  the  Dover  Road  :  taking  very  little  more  out  of  the 
world,  towards  the  retreat  of  my  aunt.  Miss  Betsey,  than  I  had  brought  into  it,  on  the 
night  when  my  arrival  gave  her  so  much  umbrage. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   SEQUKL   OK    MY    RESOLUTION 

FOR  anything  I  know,  I  may  have  had  some  wUd  idea  of  running  aU  the  way 
to  Dover,  when  I  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  the  young  man  with  the  donkey- 
car  ,  and  started  for  Greenwich.  My  scattered  senses  were  soon  collected 
as  to  that  point,  if  I  had  ;    for  I  came  to  a  stop  in  the  Kent  RoTTe. 

efforts  I  hL  Vr     ,     '^\^'''^\^^.^  door-.tep,  quite  spent  and  exhausted  with  thf 

bofand  ^lt^:'l.  '"'''^'  ^"'  '-'''  ''-'''  '^'"^  --«»>  *"  -y  f-  the  loss  of  my 

It  was  by  this  time  dark ;   I  heard  the  clocks  strike  ten.  as  I  sat  resting.     But  it 
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was  a  summer  nipht,  fortunately,  and  fine  weather.  When  I  had  reeovered  my  breath, 
and  had  got  rid  of  a  stifling  sensation  in  my  throat,  I  rose  up  and  went  on.  In  the 
midst  of  my  distress,  I  had  no  notion  of  going  back.  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  any. 
though  there  had  been  a  Swiss  snow-drift  in  the  Kent  Road. 

But  my  standing  possessed  of  only  three-halfpenoe  in  the  world  (and  I  am  sure  I 
wonder  how  they  came  to  be  left  in  my  pockst  on  a  Saturday  night !)  troubled  me  none 
the  less  because  I  went  on.  I  began  to  picture  to  myself,  as  a  scrap  of  newspaper 
intelligence,  my  being  found  dead  in  a  day  or  two,  inder  some  hedge  ;  and  I  trudged 
on  miserably,  though  as  fast  as  I  could,  until  I  happened  to  pass  a  little  shop,  where 
it  was  written  up  that  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  wardrobes  were  bought,  and  that  the 
best  price  was  given  for  rags,  bones,  and  kitchen-stuff.  The  master  of  this  shop  was 
sitting  at  the  door  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking  :  and  as  there  were  a  great  many 
coats  and  pairs  of  trousers  dangling  from  the  low  ceiling,  and  only  two  feeble  candles 
burning  inside  to  show  what  they  were,  I  fancied  that  he  looked  like  a  man  of  a 
revengeful  disposition,  who  had  hung  all  his  enemies,  and  was  enjoying  himself. 

My  late  experiences  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  suggested  to  me  that  here  might 
be  a  means  of  keeping  off  the  wolf  for  a  little  while.  I  went  up  the  next  bye-street,  took 
off  my  waistcoat,  rolled  it  neatly  under  my  arm,  and  came  back  to  the  shop-door. 
'  If  you  please,  sir,'  I  said,  '  I  am  to  sell  this  for  a  fair  price.' 

Mr.  Dolloby — DoUoby  was  the  name  over  the  shop-door,  at  least — took  the 
waistcoat,  stood  his  pipe  on  its  head  against  the  door-post,  went  into  the  shop,  followed 
by  me,  snuffed  the  two  candles  with  his  lingers,  spread  the  waistcoat  on  the  counter, 
and  looked  at  it  there,  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  looked  at  it  there,  and  ultimately 
said— 

'  \Vliat  do  you  call  a  price,  now,  for  this  here  little  weskit  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  you  know  best,  sir,'  I  returned,  modestly. 

'  I  can't  be  buyer  and  seller  too,'  said  Mr.  Dolloby.  *  Put  a  price  on  this  here 
little  weskit.' 

'  Would  eighteenpence  be  ?  '  — I  hinted,  after  some  hesitation. 

Mr.  Dolloby  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  me  back.  '  I  should  rob  my  family," 
he  said, '  if  I  was  to  offer  ninepence  for  it.' 

This  was  a  disagreeable  way  of  putting  the  business  ;  because  it  imposed  upon 
me,  a  perfect  stranger,  the  unpleasantness  of  asking  Mr.  Dolloby  to  rob  his  family  on 
my  account.  My  circumstances  being  so  very  pressing,  however,  I  said  I  would  take 
ninepence  for  it,  if  he  pleased.  Mr.  Dolloby,  not  without  some  grumbling,  ft  ,-e  nine- 
pence.  I  wished  him  good  night,  and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  the  richer  by  th.vt  sum. 
and  the  poorer  by  a  waistcoat.     But  when  I  buttoned  my  jacket,  that  was  not  much. 

Indeed,  I  fores  y  pretty  clearly  that  my  jacket  would  go  next,  and  that  I  should 
have  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Dover  in  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  might 
deem  myself  lucky  if  I  got  there  even  in  that  trim.  But  my  mind  did  not  run  so  much 
on  this  as  might  be  supposed.  Beyond  a  general  impression  of  the  distance  before  me, 
and  of  tho  young  man  with  the  donkey-cart  having  used  me  cruelly,  I  think  I  had  no 
very  urgent  sense  of  my  difficulties  when  I  once  again  set  off  with  my  ninepence  in  my 
pocket. 

A  plan  had  occurred  to  me  for  passing  the  night,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  into 
execution.  This  was,  to  lie  behind  the  wall  at  the  back  of  my  old  school,  in  a  comer 
where  there  used  to  be  a  haystack.  I  imagined  it  would  be  a  kind  of  company  to  have 
the  boys,  and  the  bedroom  where  I  used  to  tell  the  stories,  .so  near  me  :   although  the 
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boys  would  know  nothing  of  my  being  there,  and  the  bedroom  would  yield  me  no 
■belter. 

I  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  was  pretty  well  jaded  when  I  came  climbing 
out,  at  last,  upon  the  level  of  Blackheath.  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to  find  out  Salem 
House ;  but  I  found  it,  and  I  found  a  haystack  in  the  comer,  and  I  lay  down  by  it ; 
having  first  walked  round  the  wall,  and  looked  up  at  the  windows,  and  seen  that  all 
was  dark  and  sile..t  within.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  lonely  sensation  of  first  lying 
down,  without  a  roof  above  my  head  ! 

Sleep  came  upon  me  as  it  came  upon  many  other  outcasts,  against  whom  house- 
doors  were  locked,  and  house-dogs  barked,  that  night — and  I  dreamed  of  lying  on  my 
old  schoolbed,  talking  to  the  boys  in  my  room  ;    and  found  myself  sitting  upright, 
with  Steerforth's  name  upon  my  lips,  looking  wildly  at  the  stars  that  were  glistening 
and  glimmering  above  me.     When  I  remembered  where  I  was  at  that  untimely  hour,  a 
feeling  stole  upon  me  that  made  me  get  up,  afraid  of  I  don't  know  what,  and  walk  about. 
But  the  fainter  glinmiering  of  the  sti..  ,  and  the  pale  light  in  the  sky  where  the  day  was 
coming,  reassured  me  :  and  my  eyes  being  very  heavy,  I  lay  down  again,  and  slept— 
though  with  a  knowledge  in  my  sleep  that  it  was  cold— until  the  warm  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  the  ringing  of  the  getting-up  bell  at  Salem  House,  awoke  me.     If  I  could 
have  hoped  that  Steerforth  was  there,  I  would  have  lurked  about  until  he  came  out 
alone ;    but  I  knew  he  nmst  have  left  long  since.     Traddles  still  remained,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  very  doubtful ;    and  I  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in   his  discretion  or 
good  luck,  however  strong  my  reliance  was  on  his  good-nature,  to  wish  to  trust  him 
with  my  situation.     So  I  crept  away  from  the  wall  as  Mr.  Creakle's  boys  were  getting 
up,  and  struck  into  the  long  dusty  track  which  I  had  first  known  to  be  the  Dover  Road 
when  I  was  one  of  them,  and  when  I  little  expected  that  any  eyes  would  ever  see  me 
the  wayfarer  I  was  now,  upon  it. 

What  a  different  Sunday  morning  from  the  old  Sunday  morning  at  Yarmouth  ! 
In  due  time  1  heard  the  church-bells  ringing,  as  I  plodded  on  ;  and  I  met  people  who 
were  going  to  church  ;  and  I  passed  a  church  or  two  where  the  congregation  were 
inside,  and  the  sound  of  singing  came  out  into  the  sunshine,  while  the  beadle  sat  and 
cooled  himself  in  the  shade  of  the  porch,  or  stood  beneath  the  yew-tree,  with  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  glowering  at  me  going  by.  But  the  peace  and  rest  of  the  old  Sunday 
morning  were  on  everything  except  me.  That  was  the  difference.  I  felt  quite  wicked 
in  my  dirt  and  dust,  with  my  tangled  hair.  But  for  the  quiet  picture  I  had  conjured 
up,  of  my  n' other  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  weeping  by  the  fire,  and  my  aunt  relenting 
to  her,  I  hardly  think  I  should  have  had  courage  to  go  on  until  next  day.  But  it  always 
went  before  me,  and  I  followed. 

I  got,  that  Sunday,  through  three-and-twenty  miles  en  the  straight  road,  though 
not  very  easily,  for  I  was  new  to  that  kind  of  toil.  I  see  myself,  as  evening  closes  in, 
coming  over  the  bridge  at  Rochester,  footsore  and  tiled,  and  eating  bread  that  I  had 
bought  for  supper.  One  or  two  little  houses,  with  the  notice, '  Lodgings  for  Travellers,' 
hanging  out,  had  tempted  me  ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  spending  the  few  pence  I  had.  and 
was  even  more  afraid  of  the  vicious  looks  of  the  trampers  I  had  met  or  overtaken.  I 
sought  no  shelter,  therefore,  but  the  sky  ;  and  toiling  into  Chatham,— which,  in  that 
night's  aspect,  is  a  mere  dream  of  chalk,  and  drawbridges,  and  mastless  ships  in  a 
muddy  river,  roofed  like  Noah's  arks,  crept,  at  last,  upon  a  sort  of  grass-grown  batter>' 
overhanging  a  lane,  where  a  sentry  was  walking  to  and  fro.  Here  I  lay  down,  near  a 
cannon  ;  and,  happy  in  the  society  of  the  sentry's  footsteps,  though  he  knew  no  more 
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of  my  being  above  him  than  the  boys  at  Salem  House  had  known  of  my  lying  by  the 
wall,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

Very  stiff  and  sore  of  foot  I  was  in  the  morning,  and  quite  dazed  by  the  beating 
of  drums  and  marching  of  troops,  which  seemed  to  hem  me  in  on  every  side  wlieii  1 
went  down  towards  the  long  narrow  street.  Feeling  that  I  could  go  but  a  very  little  way 
that  day,  if  I  were  to  reserve  any  strength  for  getting  to  my  journey's  end,  I  resolved 
to  make  the  sale  of  my  jacket  its  principal  business.  Accortiingly,  I  took  the  jackft 
off,  that  I  might  learn  to  do  without  it ;  and  carrying  it  under  my  arm,  began  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  various  slop-shops. 

It  was  a  likely  place  to  sell  a  jacket  in  :  for  the  dealers  in  second-hand  clothes 
were  numerous,  and  were,  generally  speaking,  on  the  look-out  for  customers  at  their 
shop-doors.  But,  as  most  of  them  had,  hanging  up  among  their  stock,  an  otliccr's 
coat  or  two,  epaulettes  and  all,  I  was  rendered  timid  by  the  costly  nature  of  their 
dealings,  and  walked  about  for  a  long  time  without  offering  my  merchandise  to  any  one. 

This  modesty  of  mine  directed  my  attention  to  the  marine-store  shops,  and  such 
shops  as  Mr.  Dolloby's,  in  preference  to  the  regular  dealers.  At  last  I  found  one  that 
I  thought  looked  promising,  at  the  corner  of  a  dirty  lane,  ending  in  an  inclosuro  full 
of  stinging-nettles,  against  the  palings  of  which  some  second-hand  sailors'  clothes,  that 
seemed  to  have  overflowed  the  shop,  were  fluttering  among  some  cots,  antl  rusty  guns, 
and  oilskin  hats,  and  certain  trays  full  of  so  many  old  rusty  keys  of  so  many  sizes 
that  they  seemed  \  -rious  enough  to  open  all  the  doors  in  the  world. 

Into  this  shop,  which  was  low  and  small,  and  which  was  darkened  rather  than 
lighted  by  a  little  window,  overhung  with  clothes,  and  was  descen^icd  into  by  some 
steps,  I  went  with  a  palpitating  heart ;  which  was  not  relieved  when  an  ugly  old  man. 
with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  all  covered  with  a  stubbly  grey  beard,  rushed  out  of  a 
dirty  den  behind  it,  and  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head.  He  was  a  dreadful  old  man 
to  look  at,  in  a  filthy  flannel  waistcoat,  and  smelling  terribly  of  rum.  His  bedstead, 
covered  with  a  tumbled  and  ragged  piece  of  patchwork,  was  in  the  den  he  had  come 
from,  where  another  little  window  showed  a  prospect  of  more  stinging-nettles,  and  a 
lame  donkey. 

'  Oh,  what  do  you  want  ? '  grinned  this  old  man,  in  u  fierce,  n\oaotonous  whine. 
'  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what  do  you  want  ?  Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver,  what  do  you 
want  ?     Oh,  goroo,  goroo  ! ' 

I  was  so  much  dismayed  by  these  words,  and  particularly  by  the  repetition  of  the 
last  unknown  one,  which  was  a  kind  of  rattle  in  his  throat,  that  I  could  make  no  answer  ; 
hereupon  the  old  man,  still  holding  me  by  the  hair,  repeated — 

'  Oh,  what  do  you  want  ?  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what  do  you  want  ?  Oh,  my 
lungs  and  liver,  what  do  you  want  ?  Oh,  goroo  !  ' — which  he  screwed  out  of  himseif, 
with  an  energy  that  made  his  eyes  start  in  his  head. 

'  I  wanted  to  know,'  I  said,  trembling,  '  if  you  would  buy  a  jacket.' 

'  Oh,  let 's  see  the  jacket ! '  cried  the  old  man.  '  Oh,  my  heart  on  fire,  show  the 
jacket  to  us  !     Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  bring  the  jacket  out !  ' 

With  that  he  took  his  trembling  hands,  which  were  like  the  claws  of  a  great  bird, 
out  of  my  hair  ;  and  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  not  at  all  ornamental  to  his  inflamed 
eyes. 

'  Oh,  how  much  for  the  jacket  ?  '  cried  the  old  man,  after  examining  it.  *  Oh— 
goroo  1 — how  much  for  the  jacket  ?  ' 

'  Half-a-crown,'  I  answered,  recovering  myself. 
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Oh,  my  eyes,  no  !     Oh,  my 


'  Oh,  my  lunjfs  and  liver.'  cried  the  old  man,  '  no  ! 
limbs,  no  !     Ei|;hte.  apence.     Goroo  ! ' 

Every  time  he  uttered  this  ejaculation,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  starting 
out ;  and  every  sentence  he  spoke,  he  delivered  in  a  sort  of  tune,  always  exactly  the 
same,  una  more  like  a  gust  of  wind,  which  begins  low.  mounts  up  high,  and  falls  again, 
than  any  other  comparison  I  can  find  for  it. 

'  Well.'  said  I,  glad  to  have  closed  the  bargain,  '  I  'II  take  eighteenpence.' 
*  Oh,  my  liver  ! '  cried  the  old  man.  throwing  the  jacket  on  a  shelf.     '  Get  out  of 
the  shop !     Oh,  my  lungs,  get  out  of  the  shop  !     Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs— goroo  !  — 
don't  ask  for  money  ;  make  it  an  exchange.' 

I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life,  before  or  since ;  but  I  told  him  humbly 
that  I  wanted  money,  and  that  nothing  else  was  of  any  use  to  me,  but  that  I  would 
wait  for  it,  as  he  desired,  outside,  and  had  no  wish  to  hurry  him.  So  I  went  outside 
and  sat  down  in  the  shade  in  a  comer.  And  I  sat  there  so  inanv  hours,  that  the  shade 
became  sunlight,  and  the  sunlight  became  shade  again,  and  still"  I  sat  there  waiting  for 
the  money. 

There  never  w.ns  such  another  dmnken  madman  in  that  line  of  business   I  hope 
That  he  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  enjoved  the  reputation  of  having 
sold  himself  to  the  devil,  I  soon  understood  from  the  visits  he  received  from  the  boys" 
who  continually  came  skirmishing  about  the  shop,  shouting  that  legend,  and  callin<^ 
to  him  to  bring  out  his  gold.     '  You  ain't  poor,  you  know,  Charley,  as  vou  pretencf 
Bring  out  your  gold.     Bring  out  some  of  the  gold  vou  sold  yourself  to  the  devil  for 
Come  !     It 's  in  the  lining  of  the  mattress,  Chariey.     Rip  it  open  and  let 's  have  some  ' ' 
This,  and  many  offers  to  lend  him  a  knife  for  the  purpose,  exasperated  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  whole  day  was  a  succession  of  rushes  on  his  part,  and  flights  on  the 
part  of  the  boys.     Sometimes  in  his  rage  he  would  take  me  for  one  of  them,  and  come 
at  me,  mouthing  as  if  he  were  going  to  tear  me  in  pieces  ;  then,  remembering  me  just 
m  tmie,  would  dive  into  the  shop,  and  lie  upon  his  bed,  as  I  thought  from  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  yelling  in  a  frantic  way.  to  his  own  windy  tune,  the  Death  of  Nelson  • 
with  an  Oh  !  before  every  line,  and  innumerable  Goroos  interspersed.     As  if  this  were 
not  bad  enough  for  me,  the  boys,  connecting  me  with  the  establishment,  on  account  of 
the  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  I  sat  outside,  half-dressed,  pelted  me  and 
used  me  very  ill  all  day. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  induce  mc  to  consent  to  an  exchange ;  at  one  time 
coming  out  with  a  fishing-rod,  at  another  with  a  fiddle,  at  another  with  a  cocked 
hat,  at  another  ^^ith  a  flute.  But  I  resisted  all  these  overtures,  and  sat  there  in  despera- 
tion ;  each  time  asking  him,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  my  money  or  my  jacket.  At 
last  he  began  to  pay  me  in  halfpence  at  a  time  ;  and  was  full  two  hours  getting  bv  easv 
stages  to  a  shilling.  s    j        j' 

'  Oh.  my  eyes  and  limbs  ! '  he  then  cried,  peeping  hideously  out  of  the  shop,  after 
a  long  pause,    will  you  go  for  twopence  more  ?  ' 

'  I  can't,'  I  said  ;    '  I  shall  be  star\'ed.' 

'  Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver,  will  you  go  for  threepence  ?  ' 

'  I  would  go  for  nothing,  if  I  could,'  I  said,  '  but  I  want  the  money  badly.' 
.    /  u     «'*~'"°*' '  '  ■'*  "*  '■^'^"y  impossible  to  express  how  he  twisted  this  ejaculation 
out  of  himsel    as  he  peeped  round  the  door-post  at  me.  showing  nothing  but  his  craftv 
old  head)    will  you  go  for  fourpence  ?  ' 

I  was  sn  faint  and  weary  thai  I  closed  with  this  offer  ;   and  taking  the  money  out 
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of  his  claw,  not  without  trembling,  went  away  more  hungry  and  thirsty  than  1  hid 
ever  been,  a  little  before  sunset.  But  at  an  expense  of  threepence  I  soon  refreshed 
myself  completely  ;  and,  being  in  better  spirits  then,  limped  seven  miles  upon  my 
road. 

My  bed  at  night  was  under  another  haystack,  where  I  rested  comfortably,  after 
having  washed  my  blistered  feet  in  a  stream,  and  dressed  them  as  well  as  I  wns  iible, 
with  some  cool  leaves.  VVhen  I  took  the  road  again  next  morning,  I  found  that  it  lay 
through  a  succession  of  tiop-grounds  and  orchards.  It  was  sufficiently  late  in  the  year 
for  the  orchards  to  be  ruddy  with  ripe  apples ;  and  in  a  few  places  the  hop-pickers 
were  already  at  work.  I  thought  it  all  extremely  beautiful,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  sleep  among  the  hops  that  night :  imagining  some  cheerful  companionship  in  the 
long  perspectives  of  poles,  with  the  graceful  leaves  twining  round  them. 

The  trampers  were  worse  than  ever  that  day,  and  inspired  me  with  a  dread  that 
is  yet  quite  fresh  in  my  mind.  Some  of  them  were  most  ferocious-looking  ruffians, 
who  stared  at  me  as  I  went  by  ;  and  stopped,  perhaps,  and  called  after  me  to  c  me  back 
and  speak  to  them,  and  when  I  took  to  my  heels,  stoned  me.  I  recollect  one  young 
fellow — a  tinker,  I  suppose,  from  his  wallet  and  brazier — who  had  a  woman  with  him. 
and  who  faced  about  and  stared  at  me  thus ;  and  then  roared  to  me  in  such  a 
tremendous  voice  to  come  back,  that  I  halted  and  looked  round. 

'  Come  here,  when  you  're  called,'  said  the  tinker,  *  or  I  'II  rip  your  young  body 
open.' 

I  thought  it  best  to  go  back.  As  I  drew  nearer  to  them,  trying  to  propitiate  the 
tinker  by  my  looks,  I  observed  that  the  woman  had  a  black  eye. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  '  said  the  tinker,  gripping  the  bosom  of  my  shirt  with  his 
bla'*kened  hand. 

'  I  am  going  to  Dover,'  I  said. 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  '  asked  the  tinker,  giving  his  hand  another  turn  in 
my  shirt,  to  hold  me  more  securely. 

'  I  come  from  London,'  I  said. 

'  WTiat  lay  are  you  upon  ?  '  asked  the  tinker.     '  Are  you  a  prig  ?  ' 

'  N — no,'  I  said. 

'  Ain't  you,  by  G— —  ?  If  you  make  a  brag  of  your  honesty  to  me,'  said  the 
tinker,  '  I  '11  knock  your  brains  out.' 

With  his  disengaged  hand  he  made  a  menace  of  striking  me,  and  then  looked  at 
me  from  head  to  foot. 

'  Have  you  got  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer  about  you  ?  '  said  the  tinker.  '  If  you 
have,  out  with  it,  afore  I  take  it  away  ! ' 

I  should  certainly  have  produced  it,  but  that  I  met  the  woman's  look,  and  saw 
her  very  slightly  shake  her  head,  and  form  '  No  !  '  with  her  lips. 

'  I  am  very  poor,'  I  said,  attempting  to  smile,  '  and  have  got  no  money.' 

*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  said  the  tinker,  looking  so  sternly  at  me,  that  I 
almost  feared  he  saw  the  money  in  my  f  xiket. 

'  .Sir  ! '  I  stammered. 

'  What  do  you  mean,'  said  the  tinker, '  by  wearing  my  brother's  silk  handkercher  ? 
Give  it  over  here  ! '  And  he  had  mine  off  my  neck  in  a  moment,  and  tossed  it  to  the 
woman. 

The  woman  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  if  she  thought  this  a  joke,  and  tossed 
it  back  to  me,  nodded  once,  as  slightly  as  before,  and  made  the  word  '  Go  ! '  with  her 
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lips.  Before  I  could  obey,  however,  the  tinker  seized  the  handkerchief  out  of  my  hand 
with  a  roughness  that  threw  me  away  like  a  feather,  and  putting  it  loosely  r«und  his 
own  neck,  turned  upon  the  woman  with  an  oath,  and  knocked  her  down  I  never 
shall  forget  .see.nR  her  fall  backward  on  the  hard  road,  and  lie  there  with  her  bonnet 
tumbled  off.  and  her  hair  all  whitened  in  the  dust ;   nor,  when  I  looked  back  from  a 

;.I'*t?**:.?""*^u''"/'"'"'^  ""  ^^"^  pathway,  which  was  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  wiping 
the  blood  from  her  face  with  the  comer  of  her  shawl,  while  he  went  on  ahead 

This  adventure  frightened  me  so.  that,  afterwards,  when  I  saw  any  of  these  people 
commg.  I  turned  back  until  I  could  find  a  hiding-place,  where  I  remained  until  they 
had  gone  out  of  sight ;  which  happened  so  often,  that  I  was  very  seriously  delayed 
Hut  under  this  d.ft.culty.  as  under  all  the  other  difficulties  of  my  journey,  I  seemed  to 
be  sustamcd  and  le.l  on  by  my  fanciful  picture  of  my  mother  in  her  vouth.  before  I 
came  into  the  w<,rld.     It  always  kept  n.e  company.     It  was  there,  aiiiong  the  hops 
when  .  lay  down  to  sleep  ;    .t  was  with  me  on  my  waking  in  the  morning  ;    it  went 
before  mc  all  day.     I  have  associated  it.  ever  since,  with  the  sunny  street  of  Canter- 
bury. dozn,g  as  .t  were  m  the  hot  light ;  and  with  the  sight  of  its  old  houses  and  gate- 
ways, and  tne  stately,  grey  cathedral,  with  the  rooks  sailing  round  the  towers.     \Vhen 
I  come,  at  last.  ..pon  the  bare,  wide  downs  near  Dover,  it  relieved  the  solitary  aspect 
of  the  scene  with  hope  ;  and  not  until  I  reached  that  first  great  aim  of  my  journey  Vnd 

hal  IthVd  fi'""     •  "^'      r  ^  ''T^  "'*^'  "'y  '^'^''^  '^'^''  ""'^  ^^y  d"^tv,  sunburnt, 
half-clothed  figure,  m  the  place  .so  long  desired,  it  seemed  to  vanish  like  a'dream.  an, 
to  leave  me  helpless  and  dispirited. 

I  inquired  about  my  aunt  among  the  boatmen  first,  and  received  various  answers 

so"  anotht  Tf  ':  *''  '""'•;  ';""""^'  ^'«'*'  """^  '^"'^  ^'"«^^  '^^  -hiskers  bv  do^g 
ZLT       I  \hat  she  wasyuade  fast  to  the  great  buoy  outside  the  harbour,  and  could 

cWId  ^  T  ,    t':'"":  ''   ".  ''"'^'  '''''  ''''  ""-^^  '°^'^«*1  "P  i"  Maidstone  JaU  for 

ch.ld-steal.ng;  a  fourth  that  she  was  seen  to  mount  a  broom,  in  the  last  high  wind 
and  make  d.rect  or  Cala.s.  The  fly-drivers,  an.ong  whom  I  inquired  next.  weTequluy 
jocose  and  equally  disrespectful ;    and  the  shopkeepers,  not  liking  my  appeamnce 

me""l  felt"±  '  t  '*=!."7  "'^'  '  '^'  '"^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^ey  had  got  no'hLg  fo; 

Z:.      A  "..serable  and  dest.tute  than  I  had  done  at  any  period  of  my  running 

tSv       V""'-'  ?'  ""/""'■  '  '""'  "°*'''"8  '^f*  *°  dispose  of;    I  was  hungr" 
LondJ;.         ""™         ''   "'  """"'  ^^  '•^*^"*  ''^"^  -y  -d  -  "  I  ^-'i  --ainel  in 
The  morning  had  worn  away  in  these  inquiries,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  step  of 
an  empty  suop  at  a  street-corner,  near  the  market-place,  delil,erating  upon  wLderini 

Shii  "''r  "'"?  "u  "'  '"^  '^"  ""^"^'^-d'  ^-^^^  -  fly-driver? comtg  by 

as  I  haLTd  itTo  ::r    V'^^n^^'^*'!-  .something  good-natured  in  the  man's  face' 

lived     tSou^i  T  had     T/  T  *"  ""^.  ^'"^  '*  ^'  '''''^'^  ''^^  "'^  ^'^"^  ^^^'''^  Trotwood 
I.ved.  though   I  haa  asked  the  question  so  often,  that   it  almost  died  upon  my 

'  Trotwood/  said  he.     '  Let  me  see.     I  know  the  name.  too.     Old  ladv  ?  ' 

1  es,   I  said,    rather.' 
;  Pretty  stiff  in  the  back  ?  '  said  he.  making  himself  upright. 

Yes,   I  said.     '  I  should  think  it  verv  likely  ' 

r.J.  ^a"^''  *  ^"^  •  '  '^'^  ^^  '■  '  ^^8  ^''^ ^  8*^  '•«'«»  «t  "^^  i"  it :  is  gruffish  and 
comes  down  upon  you,  sharp  ?  '  gruinsn,  ana 
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My  heart  sank  within  nie  as  I  acknnwiedfted  the  undoubted  accuracy  o(  this 
description. 

'  Why  then,  I  tell  you  what,'  said  he.  '  I(  you  jjo  up  there,'  pointing  with  his 
whip  towards  the  heights,  '  and  keep  right  on  till  you  cume  to  some  houses  taring  thr 
sea,  I  think  you  '11  hear  of  her.  My  opinion  is,  she  won't  iiitand  anything,  so  here  's 
a  penny  (or  you.' 

I  accepted  the  gift  thankfully,  and  bought  a  loaf  with  it.  Despatching  this 
refreshment  by  the  way,  I  went  in  the  direction  my  friend  had  indicated,  and  walked  on 
a  good  distance  without  coming  to  the  houses  he  had  mentioned.  .Vt  length  I  saw  somi- 
before  me  ;  and  approaching  them,  went  into  a  little  shop  (it  was  what  wp  used  to  call 
a  general  shop,  at  home),  and  inquired  if  they  could  have  the  goodness  to  tell  ino  when- 
Miss  Trotwood  lived.  I  addressed  myself  to  a  man  behind  the  counter,  who  was 
weighing  some  rice  for  a  young  woman  ;  but  th?  latter,  taking  the  inquiry  to  herself, 
turned  round  quickly. 

'  My  mistress  ?  '  she  said.     '  What  do  you  wnnt  with  her,  boy  ?  ' 
'  I  want,'  I  replied,  '  to  speak  l>  her,  if  you  please.' 
'  To  beg  of  her,  you  mean,'  r^f'-rtcd  the  damsel. 

'  No,'  I  said,  "  indeed.'  But  suddenly  remembering  rhat  in  truth  I  came  for  no 
other  purpose,  I  held  my  peace  in  confusion,  and  felt  my  face  bum. 

My  aunt's  handmaid,  as  I  supposed  she  was  from  what  she  had  said,  put  her 
rice  in  a  little  basket  and  walked  out  of  the  shop  ;  telling  me  that  I  could  follow  Iut,  if 
I  wanted  to  know  where  Miss  Tr  twood  lived.  I  needed  no  second  permission  ;  though 
I  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  state  of  consternation  and  agitation,  that  my  legs  shook 
under  me.  I  followed  the  young  woman,  and  we  soon  came  to  a  very  neat  little 
cottage  with  cheerful  bow-windows  :  in  front  of  it.  a  small  square  gravelled  court  or 
garden  full  of  flowers,  carefully  tended,  and  smelling  deliciously. 

'  This  is  Miss  Trotwood's,'  said  the  youns;  woman.  '  Now  you  know  ;  and  that 's 
all  I  have  got  to  say.'  With  which  words  she  hurried  into  the  house,  h't  ','  to  shake  off 
the  responsibility  of  my  appearance  ;  and  left  me  standing  at  the  jianlcii  ^iate,  looking 
disconsolately  over  the  top  of  it  towards  the  parlour-window,  where  a  muslin  curtain, 
partly  undrawn  in  the  middle,  a  large  round  green  screen  or  fan  fastened  on  to  the 
window-sill,  a  small  table,  and  a  great  chair,  suggested  to  me  tliut  my  aunt  might  be 
at  that  mo  nent  seated  in  awful  state. 

My  shoes  were  by  this  time  in  a  woeful  condition.  The  soli  .  had  shed  themselves 
bit  by  bit,  and  the  upper  leathers  had  broken  and  bur^it  un'il  the  very  shape  and 
form  of  shoes  had  departed  from  Ihtm.  My  hat  (which  had  served  me  for  a  night-cap. 
too)  was  so  crushed  and  bent,  that  no  old  battered  handleless  saucepan  on  a  dunghill 
need  have  been  ashamed  to  vie  with  it.  My  shirt  and  trousers,  stained  with  heat,  dew, 
grass,  and  the  Kentish  soil  on  which  I  had  slept — and  torn  besides — might  have 
frightened  the  birds  from  my  aunt's  garden,  as  I  stoixl  at  the  gate.  My  hair  had 
known  no  comb  or  brush  since  I  left  London.  My  face,  neck,  and  hands,  from  un- 
accustomed exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  were  burnt  to  a  berry-brown.  From  head 
to  foot  I  was  powdered  almost  as  white  with  chalk  and  dust,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a 
lime-kiln.  In  this  plight,  and  with  a  s'.ong  consciousness  of  it,  I  waited  to  introduce 
myself  to,  and  make  my  fiist  unpression  on,  my  fomuclable  aunt. 

The  unbroken  stillness  of  the  parlour-window  leadiiig  me  to  infer,  after  a  while, 
that  she  was  not  there,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  window  above  it,  where  1  saw  a  florid, 
pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  a  grey  head,  who  shut  up  one  eye  in  a  grotesque 
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manner,  nodded  hit  head  at  me  several  times,  shook  it  at  me  as  often,  laushed   ai,H 
went  away. 

I  had  been  discomposed  enough  before  ;  but  I  was  so  mu-*-  ♦he  more  discern  ac .  i 
by  this  unexpected  behaviour,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  slinking  off.  to  think  t.ow  I 
had  best  proceed,  when  there  came  out  of  the  house  a  lady  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
her  cap.  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves  on  her  hands,  wearing  n  gardening-pocket  li  e 
a  toll.uan's  apron,  and  carrying  a  great  knife.  I  knew  her  immediately  to  be  Miss 
Betsey,  for  she  came  stalking  out  of  the  house  exactly  «s  my  poor  mother  had  so  often 
(iescnbed  her  stalking  up  our  garden  at  Ulunderstonc  Rookery. 

'Go  away  ! '  said  Miss  Betsey,  shaking  her  head,  and  making  a  di  itant  chop  in  the 
Hir  with  her  knife.     '  Go  along  !     No  boys  here  !  ' 

I  watched  her,  with  my  heart  at  my 'lips,  as  she  marched  to  a  comer  of  her  garden 
and  stooped  to  dig  up  some  little  root  there.  Then,  without  a  scrap  of  courage,  but 
.VI  h  a  great  deal  of  desperatic.n.  I  went  softly  in  and  stood  beside  her.  touching  her 
with  my  linger.  ° 

'  If  you  please,  ma'am.'  I  began. 

She  started  and  looked  up. 

'  If  you  please,  aunt.' 

«pprla*ihed.  ""'"'""'^  ^"''  ^"'^''  '"  "  *""'  °^  -"^azement   I  have   never  heard 

'  If  you  please,  aunt.  I  am  your  nephew.' 

'  Oh.  Lord  !  '  said  n.y  aunt.  And  sat  flat  down  in  the  garden-path 
ni  v,t  r  ?*^'''l>^°PP«'^;^'d.  ot  Blunderstone.  i„  Suffolk-where  you  came,  on  f.e 
n  ght  when  I  was  bom.  and  saw  my  dear  n>a.am..  I  have  ^een  Zy  unhappy  since 
she  died.  I  have  been  slighted,  and  taught  nothing,  and  thro...  upon  mTuZd 
put  to  work  not  fit  or  me.  It  made  me  run  away  to  you.  I  was  robbed  at  fi^^itti^g 
out.  and  have  walked  all  the  way.  and  have  never  slept  .„  a  bed  since  iZTZ 

.a^rinten/cd  t'V   r"'"^  '"V"^  ^"  "*  ""''^  =   «"''  ^'^'^  *  movemenf  of  my 
hand     intended   o  show  her  my  ragged  state,  and  ca'!  it  to  witness  that  I  had  suffered 

r:n  thfweck  '"'" '  '""*"" ""'  "^■'"^'  "'*^' '  ^"^''^^ '"''  •--  p^»*  "p  -^ti^- 

My  aunt  with  every  sort  of  expression  but  wonder  discharged  from  her  counten- 
ance, sat  on  the  gravel  staring  at  n.e.  until  I  began  to  cry  ;  when  she  go^  u7in  ™t 
hurry  collared  me.  and  took  me  into  the  parlour.     Her  first  proceed^g  there  w^to 

my  mtuVh  7Z^^'  °"'  TI"'  T'''  T^  ^^^'  ^^^  «'  '^«  -"^enl  of  each  mto 
my  mouth      1  think  tljy  must  have  been  taken  out  at  random,  for  I  am  sure  I  tasted 

rZLtil?!'  T  ''Vr'-  r  "'^'^  '^"^^•"«-  ^^^-  ^'^^  "^^^  adminLrred  ^hese 
res  oratives.  a    I  was  still  quite  hysterical,  and  unable  to  control  my  sobs,  she  put  me 

on  the  so  a.  with  a  shawl  under  my  head,  and  the  handkerchief  from  her  own  held  unr 

Z  r  ;it  \t""  TV""  ^''^"  =  ^"'^  ^'^^"-  ''■"'"«  ^"-"  down  bZd  the  g^n 
fan  or  screen  I  have  already  mentioned  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face,  ejaculated  a" 
mterva  s,    Mercy  on  us  1 '  letting  those  exclamations  off  like  minute-guns 

'  To  unsILrs  '^"^  ''I'  '''"•     '  "^^"'*''  ^'^  ^y  «""*'  "'>^"  ^^^  ^^ant  came  in. 

Go  upsta.  s,  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  say  I  wish  to  speak  to  him  ' 

move  le7t  t^h^l'  ^VT"''^  '"  "^  "^  lymg  stiffly  on  the  so^Iwas  afraid  to 
Shhlr  I     Aul    S^'^'^P'^^f^'^g  t«  "^y  aunt),  but  went  on  her  errand.     My  aunt 

^Itd  at  m!  Yr^'^i  '  "'^"''  7  ^''  '"""  *'^  '^'"'  ""«'  '^'^  gentleman  who  ^ 
squinted  at  me  from  the  upper  window  came  in  laughing. 
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■  Mr.  Dick.    -  lid  my  am. 
than  you  can.  wlwri  yuu  ehoost 
•re." 

The  >»fntienu4ii  was  serious  immedu-  cly,  urv>i 
wiiuld  entreat  n.c  to  s<iy  nothing  afniut  i     ■  window 

'Mr.   Dii'k.    said  m ,    imnt,   'you  lia".'-  hcur.i   me  i     ntion  I),     id  « 
Now  don't  pretend  not  to  huve  a  mcnmry.  Iwcauv  you  u   ,1  I  know  >.,■>■ 

'David  ('.i.perlicld  ■?  '  said  Mr.  Dick,  who  did  not  .t(>|w  v    to iw  to -eni«^»ii;=?r i 
about  it.     '  Dm  id  Copikirfield  ?     Oh  yes,  to  i.t-  sn  Uav, 

'  Well,'  snid  my  aunt,  '  this  is  his  l)oy,  ht''  son.     lie  wi 
it  's  possihle  to  i)e,  if  he  was  not  so  like  his  mi        r,  too. 
His  son  ?  '  said  Mr.  Di(  k.     '  D   v  id's  si      .'     Ind- 

'  \cs,'  pursued  my  mint,  '  ind  he  lii.>  dom   i  prettx   (>•*■• 
away.     Ah!      His  sister    Betsey    IrotAWMl,  never  wo>-^d  h; 
s\\oi)k  Ik  r  head  firmly,  on  tide-it  in  the  i:,.inn'ter  an     hf'haN 
was  Ix'iii. 

■  •  )h  !   you  think  she  wouldn't  have  n n  aw.i  said  Mr 
'  HIcss  and  save  the  man.'  fxelaimeit  v  v  au        shiirpjx 

I  kn'  .V  she  wouldn't?     She  w,.iild  hav.    liv -d  wuu  he       . 
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''■  I  this  dialogue,  I  could  not  help  observing  my 
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red  lady,,  but  by  no  means  ill-looking.     There  was 
voice,  in  her  gait  ami  carnage,  amply  sutlieient  to 
ie  ujion  a  gentle  creature  like  my  mother  ;    but  her 
nan  otherwise,  though  unbending  and  austere.     I 
a  very  quick,  bright  eye.     Her  hair,  which  was  grey. 
s,  under  what  I  believe  would  be  called  a  mob-cap  : 
11  then  than  now,  with  side-pieces  fastening  under  the 
ider  colour,  and  perfectly  neat ;    but  scantily  made,  as 
iii  lie  encumbered  as  possible.     I  remember  that  1  thought  it,  iii 
■ling-habit  with  the  superfluous  skirt  cut  off,  than  anything  else. 
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She  wore  at  her  side  a  gentleman's  gold  watch,  if  I  might  judge  from  its  size  and  make, 
with  an  appropriate  chain  and  seals ;  she  had  some  linen  at  her  throat  not  unlike  a 
shirt-collar,  and  things  at  her  wrists  like  little  shirt -wristbands. 

Mr.  Dick,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  grey-headed  and  florid  :  I  should  have  said 
all  about  him,  in  saying  so,  had  not  his  head  been  curiously  bowed — not  by  age ;  it 
reminded  me  of  one  of  Mr.  Creakle's  boys'  heads  after  a  beating — and  his  grey  eyes 
prominent  and  large,  with  a  strange  kind  of  wateiy  brightness  in  them  that  made 
me,  in  combination  with  his  vacant  manner,  his  submission  to  my  aunt,  and  his  childish 
delight  when  she  praised  him,  suspect  him  of  being  a  little  mad ;  though,  if  he  were 
mad,  how  he  came  to  be  there,  puzzled  me  extremely.  He  was  dressed  like  any  other 
ordinary  gentleman,  in  a  loose  grey  morning  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  white  trousers  ; 
and  had  his  watch  in  his  fob,  and  his  money  in  his  pockets  :  which  he  rattled  as  if  he 
were  very  proud  of  it. 

Janet  was  a  pretty,  blooming  girl,  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  a  perfect 
picture  of  neatness.  Though  I  made  no  further  observation  of  her  at  the  moment, 
I  may  mention  here  what  I  did  not  discover  until  afterwards,  namely,  that  she  was 
j'lie  of  a  series  of  protegees  whom  my  aunt  had  taken  into  her  service  expressly  to 
educate  in  a  renouncement  of  mankind,  and  who  had  generally  completed  their  abjura- 
tion by  marrying  the  baker. 

The  room  was  as  neat  as  Janet  or  my  aunt.  As  I  laid  down  my  pen,  a  moment 
since,  to  think  of  it,  the  air  from  tbf  sea  came  blowing  m  again,  mixed  with  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers ;  and  I  saw  the  old  fashioned  furniture  brightly  rubbed  and  polished, 
my  aunt's  inviolable  chair  and  table  by  the  round  green  fan  in  the  bow-window,  the 
drugget-covered  carpet,  the  cat,  the  kettle-holder,  the  two  canaries,  the  old  china, 
the  punch  bowl  full  of  dried  rose-leaves,  the  tall  press  guarding  all  sorts  of  bottles  and 
pots,  and,  wonderfully  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  my  dusty  self  upon  the  sofa,  taking 
note  of  everything. 

Janet  had  gone  away  to  get  the  bath  ready,  when  my  aunt,  to  my  great  alarm, 
became  in  one  moment  rigid  with  indignation,  and  had  hardly  voice  to  cry  out, '  Janet ! 
Donkeys ! ' 

Upon  which,  Janet  came  nmning  up  the  stairs  as  if  the  house  were  in  flames, 
darted  out  on  a  little  piece  of  green  in  front,  and  warned  off  two  saddle-donkeys,  lady- 
ridden,  that  had  presumed  to  set  hoof  upon  it  ;  while  my  aunt,  rushing  out  of  the  house, 
seized  the  bridle  of  a  third  animal  laden  with  a  bestriding  child,  turned  him,  led  him 
forth  from  those  sacred  precincts,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  unlucky  urchin  in  attend- 
ance who  had  dared  to  profane  that  hallowed  ground. 

To  this  hour  I  don't  know  whether  my  aunt  had  any  lawful  right  of  way  over  that 
patch  of  green  ;  but  she  had  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had,  and  it  was  all 
the  same  to  her.  The  one  great  outrage  of  her  life,  demanding  to  be  constantly  avenged, 
was  the  passage  of  a  donkey  over  that  immaoulate  spot.  In  whatever  occupation  she 
was  engaged,  however  interesting  to  her  the  conversation  in  which  she  was  taking 
part,  a  donkey  turned  the  current  of  her  ideas  in  a  moment,  and  she  was  upon  him 
straight.  Jugs  of  water,  and  watering-pots,  were  kept  in  secret  places  ready  ;.o  be 
discharged  on  the  offending  boys  ;  sticks  were  laid  in  ambush  behind  the  door  ;  sallies 
were  made  at  all  hours  ;  and  incessant  war  prevailed.  Perhaps  this  wa^:  on  agreeable 
excitement  to  the  donkey-boys  ;  or  jierhaps  the  more  sagacious  of  the  donkeys,  under- 
standing how  the  case  stood,  delighted  with  constitutional  obstinacy  in  coming  that 
way,     I  only  know  that  there  were  three  alarms  before  the  bath  was  ready  ;  and  that 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  last  and  most  desperate  of  all,  I  saw  my  aunt  cnj^af^e,  sinf;le- 
handed,  with  a  sandy-headed  lad  of  fifteen,  and  bump  his  sandy  head  a);ainst  her  own 
gate,  before  he  seemed  to  comprehend  what  was  the  matter.  These  interruptions 
were  the  more  ridiculous  to  me,  because  she  was  giving  me  broth  out  of  a  table-spoon 
at  the  time  (having  firmly  persuaded  herself  that  I  was  actually  starving,  and  must 
receive  nourishment  at  first  in  very  small  quantities),  and,  while  my  mouth  was 
yet  open  to  receive  the  spoon,  she  would  put  it  back  into  the  basin,  cry  '  Janet  ! 
Donkeys  ! '  and  go  out  to  the  assault. 

The  bath  was  a  great  comfo"!.  For  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  acute  pains  in  my 
limbs  from  lying  out  in  the  fields,  and  was  now  so  tired  and  low  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  myself  awake  for  five  minutes  together.  When  I  had  -  ithcd,  they  (I  mean  my 
aunt  and  Janet)  enrobed  me  in  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers  belonging  to  Mr.  Dick, 
and  tied  me  up  in  two  or  three  great  shawls.  What  sort  of  bundle  I  looked  like,  1 
don't  know,  but  1  felt  a  very  hot  one.  Feeling  also  very  faint  and  drowsy,  i  soon  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  again  and  fell  asleep. 

It  might  have  been  a  dream,  originating  in  the  fancy  which  had  occupied  my  mind 
so  long,  but  I  awoke  with  the  impression  that  my  aunt  had  come  and  bent  over  me, 
and  had  put  my  hair  away  from  my  face,  and  laid  my  head  more  comfortably,  and  had 
then  stood  looking  at  me.  The  words,  '  Pretty  fellow,'  or  '  Poor  fellow,'  seemed  to  be  in 
my  cars,  too ;  but  certainly  there  was  nothing  else,  when  1  awoke,  to  lead  me  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  uttered  by  my  aunt,  who  sat  in  the  bow-window  gazing  at 
the  sea  from  behind  the  green  fan,  which  was  mounted  on  a  kind  of  swivel,  and  turned 
any  way. 

We  dined  soon  after  I  awoke,  off  a  roast  fowl  and  a  pudding ;  I  sitting  at  table, 
not  unlike  a  trussed  bird  myself,  and  moving  my  arms  with  considerable  difficulty. 
But  as  my  aunt  had  swathed  me  up,  I  made  no  complaint  of  being  inconvenienced. 
All  this  time,  I  was  deeply  anxious  to  know  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  me  ;  but 
she  took  her  dinner  in  profound  silence,  except  when  she  occasionally  fixed  her  eyes  on 
me  sitting  opposite,  and  said,  '  Mercy  upon  us  !  '  which  did  not  by  any  means  relieve 
my  anxiety. 

The  cloth  being  drawn,  and  some  sherry  put  upon  the  table  (of  which  1  had 
a  glass),  my  aunt  sent  up  for  Mr.  Dick  again,  who  joined  us,  and  looked  as  wise  as 
lie  could  when  she  requested  him  to  attend  to  my  story,  which  she  elicited  from  me, 
gradually,  by  a  course  of  questions.  During  my  recital,  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Dick, 
who  I  thought  would  have  gone  to  sleep  but  for  that,  and  who,  whensoever  he  lapsed 
into  a  smile,  was  checked  by  a  frown  from  my  aunt. 

'  Whatever  possessed  that  poor  unfortunate  Baby,  that  she  must  go  and  be 
married  agaui,'  said  my  aunt,  when  I  had  finished,  '  /  can't  conceive.' 

'  Perhaps  she  fell  in  love  with  her  second  husband,'  Mr.  Dick  suggested. 

'  Fell  in  love  ! '  repeated  my  aunt.  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  business  had 
she  to  dr  it  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps,'  Mr.  Dick  simpered,  after  thinking  a  little,  '  .she  did  it  for 
pleasure.' 

'  Pleasure,  indeed  ! '  replied  my  aunt.  '  A  mighty  pleasure  for  the  poor  Baby  to 
tix  her  simple  faith  upon  any  dog  of  a  fellow,  certain  to  illuse  her  in  some  way  or  other. 
What  did  she  propose  to  herself,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  She  had  had  one  husband. 
She  had  seen  David  Copperfield  out  of  the  world,  who  was  always  running  after  wax 
dolls  from  his  cradle.     She  had  got  a  baby — oh,  there  were  a  pair  of  babies  when  she 
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gave  birth  to  this  child  sitting  here,  that  Friday  night !— and  what  more  did  she 

want  ? ' 

Mr.  Dick  secretly  shook  his  head  at  me,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  no  gettmg  over 

this. 

'  She  couldn't  even  have  a  baby  like  anybody  else,'  said  my  aunt.  Where  was 
this  child's  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood  ?    Not  forthcoming.     Don't  tell  me  ! ' 

Mr.  Dick  seemed  quite  frightened.  ^ 

'  That  little  man  of  a  doctor,  with  his  head  on  one  side,'  said  my  aunt,  Jellips, 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  what  was  he  about  ?  All  he  could  do  was  to  say  to  me, 
like  a  robin  redbreast— as  he  w— "  It 's  a  boy."  A  boy  !  Yah,  the  imbecility  of  the 
whole  set  of  'em  1 ' 

The  heartiness  of  the  ejaculation  startled  Mr.  Dick  exceedingly ;    and  me,  too, 

if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth.  i     •     tu 

'  And  then,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  and  she  had  not  stood  sufficiently  in  the 
light  of  this  child's  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,'  said  my  aunt, '  she  marries  a  second  time 
—goes  and  marries  a  Murderer— or  a  man  with  a  name  like  it— and  stands  in  thts 
chUd's  light !  And  the  natural  consequence  is,  as  anybody  but  a  baby  might  have 
foreseen,  that  he  prowls  and  wanders.    He  's  as  like  Cain  before  he  was  grown  up.  as 

he  can  be.' 

Mr.  Dick  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  to  identify  me  in  this  character. 

'  And  then  there  's  that  woman  with  the  Pagan  name,'  said  my  aunt,  '  that 
Peggotty,  she  goes  and  gets  married  next.  Because  she  has  not  seen  enough  of  the  evil 
attending  such  things,  she  goes  and  gets  married  next,  as  the  child  relates.  I  only 
hope,'  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head, '  that  her  husband  is  one  of  those  poker  husbands 
who  abound  in  the  newspapers,  and  will  beat  her  well  with  one.' 

I  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  old  nurse  so  decried,  and  made  the  subject  of  such  a 
wish.  I  told  mv  aunt  that  indeed  she  was  mistaken.  That  Peggotty  was  the  best, 
the  truest,  the  most  faithful,  most  devoted,  and  most  self-denying  friend  and  servant 
in  the  world  ;  who  had  ever  loved  me  dear!/,  who  had  ever  loved  my  mother  dearly  ; 
who  had  held  my  mother's  dying  head  upon  her  arm  on  whose  face  my  mother  had 
imprinted  her  last  grateful  kiss.  And  my  remembrance  of  them  both,  choking  me,  I 
broke  down  as  I  was  trying  to  say  that  her  home  was  my  home,  and  that  all  she  had 
was  mine,  and  that  I  would  have  gone  to  her  for  shelter,  but  for  her  humble  station, 
which  made  me  fear  that  I  might  bring  some  trouble  on  her— I  broke  down.  I  say,  as 
I  was  trying  to  say  so.  and  laid  my  face  in  my  hands  upon  the  table. 

'  Well,  well ! '  said  my  aunt,  '  the  child  is  right  to  stand  by  those  who  have  stood 
bv  him.— Janet !     Donkeys  !  ' 

I  thoroughly  bcheve  that  but  for  those  unfortunate  donkeys,  we  should  have 
come  to  a  good  understanding ;  for  my  aunt  had  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
the  impulse  was  upon  me,  thus  emboldened,  to  embrace  her  and  beseech  her  protection. 
But  the  interruption,  and  the  disorder  she  was  thrown  into  by  the  struggle  outside, 
put  an  end  to  all  softer  ideas  for  the  present,  and  kept  my  aunt  indignantly  declaiming 
to  Mr.  Dick  about  her  determination  to  appeal  for  redress  to  the  laws  of  her  country-, 
and  to  bring  actions  for  trespass  against  the  whole  donkey  proprietorship  of  Dover, 
until  tea-time. 

After  tea.  we  sat  at  the  window— on  the  look-out,  as  I  imagined,  from  my  aunt  s 
sharp  expression  of  face,  for  more  invaders— until  dusk,  when  Janet  set  candles,  and 
a  backgammon  board,  on  the  table,  and  pulled  down  the  blinds. 
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'  Now,  Mr.  Dick,'  said  my  aunt,  with  her  grave  look,  and  her  forefinger  up  as  before. 
'  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  question.     Look  at  this  child.' 

'  David's  son  ?  '  said  Mr.  Dick,  witli  an  attentive,  puzzled  face. 

'  Exactly  so,'  returned  my  aunt.     '  What  would  you  do  with  him,  now  ?  ' 

'  Do  with  David's  son  ?  '  said  Mr.  Dick. 

'  Ay,'  replied  my  aunt,  '  with  David's  son.' 

'  Oh  1 '  said  Mr.  Dick.     '  Yes.     Do  with— I  should  put  him  to  bed.' 

'  Janet !  '  cried  luy  aunt,  with  the  same  complacent  triumph  that  I  liad  remarkeil 
before.     '  Mr.  Dick  sets  us  all  right.     If  the  bed  is  ready,  wc  '11  take  him  w  to  it.' 

Janet  reporting  it  to  be  quite  ready,  I  was  taken  up  to  it ;  kindly,  it  in  some 
sort  hke  a  prisoner  ;  my  aunt  going  in  front,  and  Janet  bringing  up  thi-  rt-iu  The  only 
circumstance  which  gave  me  any  new  hope,  was  my  aunt's  stoppiuB  on  the  stairs  to 
inquire  about  a  smell  of  fire  that  was  prevalent  there  ;  and  Janets  replying  that  she 
had  been  making  tinder  down  in  the  kitchen,  of  my  old  shirt.  But  there  were  no  other 
clothes  in  my  room  than  the  odd  heap  of  things  I  wore  ;  and  when  I  was  left  there, 
with  a  little  taper  which  my  aunt  forewarned  me  would  burn  exactly  live  minutes,  I 
heard  them  lock  my  door  on  the  outside.  Turning  these  thinj;s  over  in  my  mind,  I 
deemed  it  possible  that  my  aunt,  who  could  know  nothing  of  me,  miKht  suspect  I  had 
a  habit  of  running  away,  and  took  precautions,  on  that  uioount.  to  have  me  in  sad- 
keeping. 

The  roo.n  was  a  pleasant  one,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  ovcriookiiii;  the  sea,  on 
which  the  moon  was  shining  brilliantly.  After  1  had  said  my  prayers,  and  the  candle 
had  burnt  out,  I  romember  how  I  still  sat  looking  at  the  moonlight  on  tlie  water,  as  if 
I  could  hope  to  read  my  fortune  in  it,  as  in  a  bright  book  ;  or  to  see  my  mother  with  her 
child,  coming  from  heaven,  along  that  shining  path,  to  look  upon  me  as  she  had  looked 
when  I  last  saw  her  sweet  face.  I  remember  how  the  solenui  feeling  with  which  at 
length  I  turned  my  eyes  away,  yielded  to  the  sensation  of  gratitude  and  rest  which 
the  sight  of  the  white-curtained  bed— and  how  much  more  the  lying  softly  down  upon 
it,  nestling  in  the  snow-white  sheets  !— inspired.  I  remember  how  I  thought  of  all  the 
solitary  places  under  the  night  sky  where  I  had  slept,  and  how  I  prayed  that  I  never 
might  be  houseless  any  more,  and  never  might  forget  the  houseless.  I  remember  how 
I  seemed  to  float,  then,  down  the  melancholy  glory  of  that  track  upon  the  sea.  away 
into  the  world  of  dreams. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
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ON  going  down  in  the  rnominj;.  I  found  my  aunt  musing  so  profoundly 
over  the  breakfast-table,  with  her  elbow  on  the  tray,  that  the  contents 
of  the  urn  had  overilowed  the  teapot  and  were  laying  the  whole  table- 
cloth under  water,  when  my  entrance  put  her  meditations  to  llight. 
1  felt  sure  that  I  had  been  the  subject  of  her  reflections,  and  was  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  know  her  intentions  towards  me.  Yet  I  dared  not  express  my  anxiety,  lest  it  should 
sive  her  nffencc. 

My  eyes,  however,  not  being  so  much  under  control  as  my  tongue,  were  attracted 
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towards  my  aunt  vcr>'  often  during  breakfast.  I  never  could  look  at  her  for  a  few 
moments  together  but  I  found  her  iooking  at  me— in  an  odd  thoughtful  manner,  as 
if  I  were  an  immense  way  off,  instead  of  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  round 
table.  When  she  had  finished  her  jreakfast,  my  aunt  very  deliberately  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  knitted  her  brows,  folded  her  arms,  and  contemplated  me  at  her  leisure, 
with  such  a  fixedness  of  attention  that  I  was  quite  overpowered  by  embarrassment. 
Not  having  as  yet  finished  my  own  breakfast.  I  attempted  to  hide  my  confusion  by 
proceeding  with  it ;  but  my  knife  tumbled  over  my  fork,  my  fork  tripped  up  my 
knife,  I  chipped  bits  of  bacon  a  surprising  height  into  the  air  instead  of  cutting  them 
for  my  own  eating,  and  choked  myself  with  my  tea,  which  persisted  in  going  the  wrong 
way  instead  of  the  right  one,  until  I  gave  in  altogether,  and  sat  blushing  under  my 
aunt's  close  scrutiny. 

'  Hallo  ! '  said  my  aunt,  after  a  long  time. 

I  looked  lip,  and  met  her  sharp  bright  glance  respectfully. 

'  I  have  written  to  him,"  said  tny  iiunt. 

'  To  —  r 

'  To  your  father-in-law.'  said  my  aunt.     '  I  have  sent  him  a  letter  that  I  '11  trouble 
him  to  attend  to,  or  he  and  I  will  lall  out,  I  can  tell  him  I ' 
'  Does  he  know  where  I  am,  aunt  ?  '  I  inquired,  alarmed. 
'  I  have  told  him,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  nod. 

•  Shall  1— be— given  up  to  him  ?  '  I  faltered. 

•  I  don't  know,'  said  my  aunt.     '  We  shall  see.' 

'  Oh  !   I  can't  think  what  I  shall  do,'  I  exclaimed,  '  if  I  have  to  go  back  to  Mr. 

Murdstone  ! '  . 

'  I  dont  know  an>-thing  about  it.'  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head.       I  can  t  say, 

I  am  sure.     We  shall  see.' 

My  spirits  sank  under  these  words,  and  I  became  very  downcast  and  heavy  of 
heart.  My  aunt,  without  appearing  to  take  much  heed  of  me,  put  on  a  coarse  apron 
with  a  bib,  which  she  took  out  of  the  press ;  washed  up  the  tea-cups  with  her  own 
hands  :  and,  when  everything  was  washed  and  set  in  the  tray  again,  and  the  cloth 
folded  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  whole,  rang  for  Janet  to  remove  it.  She  next  v^ept 
up  the  crumbs  with  a  little  broom  (putting  on  a  pair  of  gloves  first),  until  there  dia  not 
appear  to  be  one  microscopic  speck  left  on  the  carpet ;  next  dusted  and  arranged 
the  room,  which  was  dusted  and  arranged  to  a  hair's-breadth  already.  When  all  these 
tasks  were  performed  to  her  satisfaction,  she  took  off  the  gloves  and  apron,  folded 
them  up,  put  them  in  the  particular  comer  of  the  press  from  which  they  had  been 
taken,  brought  out  her  work-box  to  her  own  table  in  the  open  window,  and  sat  down, 
with  the  green  fan  between  her  and  the  light,  to  work. 

'  I  wish  you  'd  go  upstairs,'  said  my  aunt,  as  she  threaded  her  needle,  '  and  give 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  I  '11  be  glad  to  know  how  he  gets  on  with  his  Memorial.' 

I  rose  with  all  alacrity,  to  acquit  myself  of  this  commission. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  my' aunt,  eyeing  me  as  narrowly  as  she  had  eyed  the  needle  in 
threading  it,  '  you  think  Mi.  Dick  a  short  name,  eh  ?  ' 

•  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  short  name,  yesterday,'  I  confessed. 

'  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  hasn't  got  a  longer  name,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,' 
said  my  aunt,  with  a  loftier  air.  '  Babley— Mr.  Richard  Babley— that 's  the  gentle- 
man's true  name."  .      #       1  •• 

I  was  going  to  suggest,  with  a  modest  sense  of  my  youth  and  the  familiarity  1 
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h«d  been  already  guilty  of.  that  I  had  better  Rive  him  the  full  benefit  of  that  name, 
when  my  aunt  went  on  to  say — 

'  But  don't  you  call  him  by  it.  whatever  yo>i  do.  He  can't  bear  his  name.  That  s 
a  peculiarity  of  his.  Though'  I  don't  know  that  it 's  mtich  of  a  peculiarity,  either : 
for  he  has  been  ill-usetl  enough,  by  some  that  bear  it.  to  have  a  mortal  antipathy  for 
it,  Heaven  knows.  Mr.  Dick  is  his  name  here,  and  everywhere  rise,  now  if  he  ever 
went  anywhere  else,  which  iie  don't.  So  take  care,  child,  you  dont  call  him  anything 
but  Mr.  Dick.' 

1  promised  to  obey,  iind  went  upstairs  with  my  message  ;  thmkmg.  as  I  went, 
that  if  Mr.  Dick  had  been  working  at  his  Memorial  long,  at  the  same  rate  as  I  had  seen 
him  working  at  it.  through  the  open  door,  when  I  came  down,  he  was  pi-c.bably  getting 
on  very  well  indeed.  I  found  him  still  driving  at  it  with  a  long  pen.  and  his  head  almost 
laid  upon  the  paper.  He  was  so  intent  upon  it.  that  I  had  ample  leisure  to  obscnc 
the  large  paper  kite  in  a  comer,  the  confusion  of  bund!»s  of  manuscript,  the  number 
of  pens,  and,  above  all,  the  quantity  of  ink  (which  he  seemed  to  have  in.  in  half-gallon 
jars  by  the  dozen),  before  he  observed  my  being  present. 

•  Ha  !  Fhocbiis  ! '  said  Mr.  Dick,  laying  down  his  pen.  '  How  does  the  world  go  ? 
I  '11  tell  you  what.'  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  '  I  shouldn't  wish  it  to  be  mentioned,  but 
it 's  a—'  here  he  beckoned  to  me.  and  put  his  lips  close  to  my  ear  -'  it  's  a  mad  wori«l. 
Mad  as  Bedlam,  boy  ! '  said  Mr.  Dick,  taking  snuff  (rorii  a  round  box  on  the  table, 
and  laughing  heartily. 

Withotit    presuming    to   give    my   opinion    on    this   question.    I    <lelivered    my 

message.  »  .   v 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  in  answer,  '  my  compliments  to  her,  and  I— I  believe  I 
have  made  a  sUrt.  I  think  I  have  made  a  start,  sail  Mr.  Dick,  passing  his  hand 
among  his  grey  hair,  and  casting  anythin)?  but  a  confident  look  at  his  manuscript. 
*  You  have  been  to  school  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  answered  ;   '  for  a  short  time.' 

'  Do  you  rec<  .  t  the  date,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  looking  earnestly  at  me.  and  taking 
up  his  pen  to  note      down,  '  when  King  Charies  the  First  had  his  head  cut  oft  ?  ' 

I  said  I  believeo   t  happened  in  the  year  sixteen  h\mdred  and  forty-nine. 

'  Well,'  returned  Mr.  Dick,  scratching  his  ear  with  his  pen.  and  looking  dubiously 
at  me.  '  So  the  books  say  ;  but  I  don't  sec  how  that  can  be.  Because,  if  it  was  so  long 
ago,  how  could  the  people  about  him  have  made  that  mistake  of  putting  some  t)f  the 
trouble  out  of  his  head,  after  it  was  taken  off,  into  mine  ?  ' 

I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the  inquiry  ;  but  could  give  no  information  on  this 
point. 

'  It 's  very  strange,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  a  despondent  look  upon  his  papers,  and 
with  his  hand  among  his  hair  again, '  that  I  never  can  get  that  qiiite  right.  I  never  cm 
make  that  perfectly  clear.  But  no  matter,  no  matter  ! '  he  said  cheerfuU;. ,  and  rousing 
himself,  '  there  's  time  enough  !  My  compliments  to  Miss  Trotwood,  I  am  getting  on 
very  well  indeed.' 

I  was  going  away,  when  he  diret-led  n.y  attention  to  the  kite. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  that  fo--  n  kite  ?  '  he  said. 

I  answered  that  it  was  a  beautiful  or^e.  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  as  much 
as  seven  feet  high. 

'  T  made  it.     We  '1!  !-n  p.nd  fly  it.  you  and  I.'  said  Mr.  Dick.     '  Do  you  sc  this  ?  ' 

He  showed  nv  that  it  was  covered  with  manuscript,  ver>-  closely  and  laboriously 
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written ;  but  so  plainly,  that  as  I  looked  along  the  line*.  I  thought  I.iaw  tome  alluuon 
to  King  Charles  the  First's  head  again,  in  one  or  two  places. 

'  There  's  plenty  of  string,'  said  Mr.  Dick, '  and  when  it  flics  high,  it  takes  the  facts 
a  long  way.  That 's  my  manner  of  diffusing  'em.  I  don't  know  where  they  may  come 
down.  It 's  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  wind,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  take  my 
chance  of  that.' 

His  face  was  so  very  mild  and  pleasant,  and  had  something  so  reverend  in  it. 
though  it  was  hale  and  hearty,  that  I  was  not  sure  but  that  he  was  having  a  good- 
humoured  jest  with  me.  So  I  laughed,  and  he  laughed,  and  we  parted  the  best  friends 
|H>ssible. 

'  Well,  child,'  said  my  aunt,  wlieii  I  went  downstairs.  '  And  what  of  Mr.  Dick, 
this  morning  ?  ' 

I  informed  her  that  he  sent  his  compliments,  and  was  getting  on  very  well  indeed. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  '  said  my  aunt. 

I  had  some  shadowy  idea  of  endeavouring  to  evade  the  question  by  replying  that 
I  thought  him  a  very  nice  gentleman  ;  but  my  aunt  was  not  to  be  so  put  off,  for  she 
laid  her  work  down  in  her  lap,  and  said,  folding  her  hands  upon  it — - 

'  Come  !  Your  sister  Betsey  Trotwood  would  have  told  me  what  she  thought  of 
any  one,  directly.    Be  as  like  your  sister  as  you  can,  and  s]>eak  out ! ' 

'  Is  he— is  Mr.  Dick — I  ask  because  I  don't  know,  aunt— is  he  at  all  out  of  his 
mind,  then  '? '  I  stammered  ;  for  I  felt  I  was  on  dangerous  jjround. 

'  Not  a  morsel,'  said  my  aunt. 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! '  I  observed  faintly. 

'  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world,*  said  my  aunt,  with  great  decision  and  force  of 
manner,  '  that  Mr.  Dick  is  not,  it 's  that.' 

I  had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  another  timid  '  Oh,  indeed  !  ' 

'  He  has  been  called  mad,'  said  my  aunt.  '  I  have  a  selfish  pleasure  in  saying 
he  has  been  culled  mad,  or  I  should  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  society  and  advice 
for  these  last  ten  years  and  upwards — in  fact,  ever  since  your  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood, 
disappointed  me.' 

'  So  long  as  that  ?  '  I  said. 

'  And  nice  people  they  were,  who  had  the  audacity  to  call  him  mad,'  pursued  my 
aunt.  '  Mr.  Dick  is  a  sort  of  distant  connection  of  mine ;  it  .iuesn't  matter  how  ;  I 
needn't  enter  into  that.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  his  ow  brother  would  have  shut 
him  up  for  life.     That 's  all.' 

I  am  afraid  it  was  hypocritical  in  me,  but  seeing  that  my  aunt  felt  strongly  on 
the  subject,  I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  felt  strongly  too. 

'  A  proud  fool ! '  said  my  aunt.  '  Because  his  brother  was  a  little  eccentric — 
though  he  is  not  half  so  eccentric  as  a  good  many  people — he  didn't  like  to  have  him 
visible  about  his  house,  and  sent  him  away  to  some  p  ivate  asylum-place  :  though  he 
had  been  left  to  his  particular  care  by  their  deceased  father,  who  thought  hiin  almost 
a  natural.     And  a  wise  man  he  must  have  been  to  think  so  !     Mad  himself,  no  doubt.' 

Again,  as  my  aunt  looked  quite  convinced,  I  endeavoured  to  look  quite  convinced 
also. 

*  So  1  stepped  in,'  said  my  aunt, '  and  made  him  an  offer.  I  said, "'  Your  brother  's 
sane — a  {jreat  deal  more  sane  than  you  arc,  or  ever  will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Let  him 
have  his  little  income,  aiid  cuiiie  and  li\  e  wilh  tue.  /  aiii  iiot  afraid  of  him,  /  am  not 
proud,  /  am  ready  to  take  can-  of  him,  and  shall  not  ill-treat  him  as  some  people 
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(betidM  the  Mylum-folk»)  h*ve  done."  After  a  (rood  deal  of  uquabblinj? '  said  my  aunt, 
'  I  got  him  ;  and  he  ha*  been  here  ever  since.  He  ii  the  mo«t  (riendly  and  amenable 
rreature  in  exirtencc  ;  and  as  for  ndvice  !  But  nobody  knows  what  that  man's  mind  is, 
except  myself.' 

My  aunt  smoothed  her  dress  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  smoothed  defiance  of 
the  whole  world  out  of  the  one,  and  shook  it  out  of  the  other. 

*  He  had  a  favourite  sister,'  said  my  aunt,  '  a  (jood  creature,  and  very  kind  to  him. 
But  she  did  what  they  all  do — took  a  husband.  And  he  did  what  they  all  do — made 
her  wretched.  It  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dick  (that 't  not  madness, 
I  hope  I)  that,  combined  with  his  fear  of  his  brother,  and  his  sense  of  his  unkindnes*;. 
it  threw  him  into  a  fever.  That  was  before  he  came  to  me,  but  the  recollection  of  it 
is  oppressive  to  him  even  now.  Did  he  say  anythi-iR  lo  you  about  King  Charles  the 
First,  child  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  aunt.' 

'  Ah  1  '  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose  as  if  she  were  a  little  vexed.     '  That  's 
his  allegorical  way  of  expressing  it.     He  connects  his  illness  with  grt  at  disturbance  and 
agitation,  naturally,  and  that 's  the  figure,  or  the  simile,  or  whatever  it 's  called, 
which  he  chooses  to  use.     And  why  shouldn't  he,  if  he  thinks  proper  ?  ' 
I  said,  '  Certainly,  aunt.' 

'  It 's  not  a  business-like  way  of  speaking,'  said  my  aunt,  '  nor  a  worldly  way 
I  am  aware  of  that ;  and  that  's  the  reason  why  1  insist  upon  it,  that  there  shan't  b< 
a  word  about  it  in  his  Memorial.' 

'  Is  it  a  Memorial  about  his  own  history  that  he  is  writing,  lunt  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  child,'  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose  again.  'He  is  memori:ilising  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord  Somebody  or  other— one  of  those  people,  at  ^.W  events, 
who  are  paid  to  be  memorialised  —about  his  affairs.  I  suppose  it  will  go  in,  one  of  these 
days.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  dr.iw  it  up  yet,  without  introducing  that  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  ;   but  it  don't  signify  ;    it  keeps  him  employed.' 

In  fact,  \  found  out  afterwards  that  Mr.  Dick  had  been  for  upwards  of  ten  years 
endcavourfng  to  keep  King  Charles  the  First  out  of  the  Memorial  :  hut  he  had  been 
constantly  getting  into  it,  and  was  there  now. 

'  I  say  again,'  said  my  aunt,  '  nobody  knows  what  that  man's  mind  is  except 
myself ;  ttnd  he  's  the  most  amenable  and  friendly  creature  in  existence.  If  he  likes 
to  fly  a  kite  sometimes,  what  of  that  1  Franklin  used  to  (ly  a  kite.  He  was  a  Quaker. 
or  something  of  that  sort,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  .And  a  Quaker  flying  a  kite  is  n  mncli 
more  ridiculous  object  than  anybody  else." 

If  I  could  have  supposed  that  my  aunt  had  recounted  these  particulars  lor  my 
especial  behoof,  and  as  a  piece  of  confidence  in  me,  I  should  have  felt  very  much 
distinguished,  and  should  have  augured  favourably  from  such  a  mark  of  her  goj«l 
opinion.  But  I  could  hardly  help  observing  that  she  had  launched  into  them,  chiefly 
because  the  question  was  raised  in  her  own  mind,  and  with  very  little  reference  to  me, 
though  she  had  addressed  herself  to  me  in  the  absence  of  anybody  else. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  the  generosity  of  lier  championship  of  |)oor 
harmless  Mr.  Dick,  not  only  inspired  my  young  breast  with  some  selfish  hope  for 
myself,  but  warmed  it  unselfishly  towards  her.  I  believe  that  I  began  to  know  that 
there  was  something  about  my  aunt,  notwithstanding  her  many  eccentricities  and  odd 
humours,  to  be  honoured  and  trusted  in.  Though  she  was  just  as  sharp  that  day,  as 
on  the  day  before,  and  was  in  and  out  about  the  donkeys  just  as  often,  and  was  thrown 
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into  a  tremendous  lUte  of  indignation,  wh'^n  a  young  man,  going  by,  ogled  Janet  at  a 
window  (which  wa»  one  ol  the  gravest  niiademeanoun  th»t  could  be  committed  against 
my  aunt\  diKiiity),  ihe  seemed  to  me  to  command  more  of  my  respect,  if  not  leas  of 

my  fear. 

The  anxiety  I  underwent,  in  the  inter>al  which  necessarily  elapsed  before  u  reply 
could  bi  rtctived  to  her  letter  to  Mr.  Murdstone,  was  extreme  ;  but  I  made  an  en- 
deavour to  suppress  it,  and  to  be  as  agreeable  as  I  could  in  a  quiet  way.  both  to  my 
aunt  and  Mr.  Dick.  The  latter  and  1  would  have  gone  out  to  fly  the  great  kite  ;  but 
that  I  had  still  no  other  clothes  than  the  anything  but  ornamental  garments  with  which 
1  hud  been  decorated  on  the  first  day,  and  which  confined  me  to  the  house,  except  for 
an  hour  after  dark,  when  my  aunt,  for  my  health's  sake,  paraoed  me  up  and  down 
on  the  cliff  outside  before  tfoing  to  bed.  At  length  the  reply  from  Mr.  Murdstone 
came,  and  my  aunt  informed  me.  to  my  infinite  terror,  that  he  was  coming  to  speak 
to  her  himself  on  the  next  day.  l)n  the  next  day,  still  bundled  up  in  my  curious 
habiliments.  I  sat  counting  the  time,  flushed  and  heated  by  the  conflict  of  sinking  hopes 
and  rising  fears  wi.Sin  me  ;  and  waiting  to  be  startled  by  the  sight  o!  the  gloomy  face, 
whose  non-arrival  startled  me  every  minute. 

My  aunt  was  a  little  more  imperious  and  stem  than  usual,  but  I  observed  no  other 
token  of  her  preparing  herself  to  receive  the  visitor  so  much  dreaded  by  me.  She  sat 
at  work  in  the  window,  and  I  sat  by.  with  my  thoughts  running  astray  on  all  possible 
and  impossible  results  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  visit,  until  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Our  dinner  had  been  indefinitely  postponed  ;  but  it  was  growing  so  late,  that  my  aunt 
had  ordered  it  to  be  got  ready,  when  she  gave  a  sudden  alarm  of  donkeys,  and  to  my 
consternation  and  amazement.  I  beheld  Miss  Murdstone.  on  a  side-saddle,  ride  deliber- 
ately over  the  sacred  piece  of  green,  and  stop  in  front  of  the  house,  looking  about  her. 

*  Go  along  with  you  ! '  cried  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head  and  her  fist  at  the  window. 
'  You  have  no  business  there.  How  dare  you  trespass  ?  Go  along  !  Oh  !  you  bold- 
laced  thing  !  ' 

My  aunt  was  so  exasperated  by  the  coolness  willi  v.liiih  Miss  Murdstone  looked 
about  her,  that  I  really  believe  she  was  motionless,  ai\d  unable  for  the  moment  to  dart 
out  according  to  custom.  I  seized  the  oppo^'inity  to  uifonii  her  who  it  was;  and 
that  the  gentleman  now  coming  near  the  offender  (for  the  way  up  was  very  steep, 
and  he  had  dropped  behind),  was  Mr.  Murdstone  himself. 

'  I  don't  care  who  it  is  ! '  cried  my  aunt,  still  shaking  her  head,  and  gesticulating 
anything  but  welcome  from  t  he  bow-window.  *  I  won't  be  trespassed  upon.  I  won't 
allow  it.  Go  away  !  Janet,  turn  him  round.  Lead  him  off  !  '  and  I  saw,  from  behind 
my  aunt,  a  sort  of  luirried  battle-piece,  in  which  the  donkey  stood  resisting  everybody, 
with  all  his  four  legs  planted  different  ways,  while  Janet  tried  to  pull  him  round  by 
the  bridle,  Mr.  Murdstone  tried  to  lead  him  on,  Miss  Murdstone  struck  at  Janet  with 
a  parasol,  and  several  boys,  who  had  come  to  see  the  engagement,  shouted  vigorously. 
But  my  aunt,  suddenly  ikscrying  among  them  the  young  malefactor  who  was  the 
donkey's  guardian,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  offenders  against  her, 
though  hardly  in  his  teens,  rushed  out  to  the  scene  of  action,  pounced  upon  him, 
captured  him,  dragged  him,  w  ith  his  jacket  over  his  head  and  his  heels  grinding  the 
ground,  into  the  garden,  and,  calling  upon  Janet  to  fetch  the  constables  and  justices. 
that  he  might  be  taken,  tried,  and  executed  on  the  spot,  held  him  at  bay  there.  This 
part  of  the  business,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for  the  young  rascal,  being  expert 
at  a  variety  of  feints  and  dodges,  of  which  my  aunt  had  no  conception,  soon  went 
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whooping  aw«y.  leaving  lome  deep  iiiipmisions  of  his  naUed  booU  in  chc  dower  beds, 
and  taking  hii  donkey  in  triumph  with  him. 

Miss  Murdstonc.  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  contrst.  had  dismounted,  and 
waa  now  waiting  with  her  brother  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  until  my  aunt  should  be 
at  leisure  to  receive  them.     My  aunt,  a  little  ruffled  by  the  con.bat.  marched  pa« 
them  into  the  house,  with  great  dignity,  and  took  no  notice  of  their  presence.  untU 
they  were  announced  by  Janet. 

*  Shall  I  go  away,  aunt  ?  '  I  asked,  trembling. 

'  No  lir '  said  my  aunt.  '  CerUinly  not ! '  With  which  she  pushed  me  into  a 
comer  near  her,  and  fenced  me  in  with  a  chair,  as  if  it  were  a  prison  or  a  bar  of  justice. 
This  position  I  continued  to  occupy  during  the  whole  interview,  and  from  it  1  now  saw 
Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  enter  the  room.  .  ,    j    .        ,  , 

'  Oh  '  ■  said  my  aunt.  '  I  was  not  awure  at  nr^t  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  ol 
objecting.  But  I  don't  allow  anybody  to  ride  over  that  turf.  I  make  no  exceptions. 
I  don't  allow  anybody  to  do  it.* 

'  Your  regulation  is  rather  awkward  to  strai  ,'ers.'  said  Miss  Murdstone. 

'  Is  it  ?  '  uiul  my  aunt . 

Mr.  Murdstone  seemed  afraid  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  interposing  \j     ;r     - 

'  Miss  Trotwood  !  ' 

*  I  bog  your  pardon.'  observed  my  aunt  with  a  keen  look.  '  \ou  ore  =: 
Murdstone  who  married  the  widow  .f  my  late  nephew.  David  Copperlkl.l.  of  Biund-r 
stone  Rookery  ?    Though  why  Rookery,  /  don't  know  ! ' 

'  I  am,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

*  Vou  '11  excuse  my  saying,  sir.'  returned  my  aunt.  '  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  much  better  and  happier  thing  if  you  had  left  that  poor  child  alone.' 

'  I  so  far  agree  with  what  Miss  Trotwood  has  remarked.'  observed  Miss  Murdstone. 
bridling.  '  that  I  consider  our  lamented  1  lara  to  have  been,  in  all  essential  respects,  a 

mere  child.'  , 

'  It  is  a  comfort  to  you  and  me.  ma'am.'  said  m\  aunt,  who  are  getting  on  in  lile. 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  made  unhappy  by  our  personal  attractions,  that  nobody  can 

say  the  same  of  us.' 

'  No  doubt ! '  returned  Miss  Murdstone,  though.  I  thouirht.  not  with  a  very  ready 
or  gracious  assent.  '  And  it  certainly  might  have  been,  as  yc,  say.  a  better  and  happier 
thing  foi  my  brother  if  he  had  never  entered  into  such  a  marriage.  I  have  always 
been  of  that  opinion.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  have,'  said  my  aunt.  '  Janet.'  rinfiii. ,'  the  bel , '  ny  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Dick,  and  beg  him  to  come  down.' 

Until  he  came,  my  aunt  sat  perfectly  upright  and  stiff,  fn.wning  at  the  wall. 
When  he  came,  my  aunt  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

'Mr.  Dick.  An  old  and  intimate  friend.  On  whose  judgment,'  said  my  aunt, 
with  emphasis,  as  an  admonition  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  biting  his  forefinger  and  looking 
rather  foolish,  '  I  rely.' 

Mr.  Dick  took  his  finger  out  of  his  mouth,  on  this  hint,  and  stood  among  the  group, 
with  a  grave  and  attentive  expression  of  face.  My  aunt  inclined  her  head  to  Mr. 
Murdstone,  who  went  on — 

'  Miss  Trotwood.  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  considered  it  an  act  of  greater 
justice  to  myself,  and  perhaps  of  more  respect  to  you 

'  Thank  you.'  said  my  aunt,  still  eyeing  him  keenly.     '  You  needn't  mind  me.' 
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*  To  answer  it  in  person,  however  inconvenient  the  journey,'  pursued  Mr.  Hurd- 
stone,  '  rather  than  by  letter.  This  unhappy  boy  who  has  run  away  irom  his  friend.t 
and  his  occupation ' 

'  And  whose  appearance,'  interposed  his  sister,  directing  general  atteiition  to  me 
in  my  indefinable  costume,  '  is  perfectly  scandalous  and  disgraceful.' 

'  Jane  Murdstone,'  said  her  brother,  '  have  the  goodness  not  to  interrupt  me. 
"iliis  unhappy  boy.  Miss  Trotwood,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  domestic  trouble 
and  uneasiness  ;  both  during  the  lifetime  of  my  late  dear  wife,  and  since.  He  has  a 
suUen,  rebellious  spirit ;  a  violent  temper  ;  and  an  untoward,  intractable  disposition. 
Both  my  sister  and  myself  have  endeavoured  to  correct  his  vices,  but  ineffectually. 
And  I  have  felt— we  both  have  felt,  I  may  say  ;  my  sister  being  fully  in  my  confidence— 
that  it  is  right  y.u  should  receive  this  grave  and  dispassionate  assurance  from 
our  lips.' 

'  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  confirm  anything  stated  by  my  brother,' 
said  Miss  Murdstone  ;  '  but  1  l»eg  to  obser\-e,  that,  of  all  the  boys  in  the  world,  I  believe 
this  is  the  worst  boy.' 

'  Strong  !  '  said  my  aunt,  shortly. 

'  But  not  at  all  too  strong  for  the  facts,'  returned  Miss  Murdstone. 

'  Ila  ! '  said  my  aunt.     '  Well,  sir  ?  ' 

'  1  have  my  own  opinions,"  tesunied  Mr.  Murdstone,  whose  face  darkened  more 
and  more,  the  more  he  and  my  aunt  observed  each  other,  which  they  did  very  narrowly, 
'  as  to  the  best  m(^ic  of  hrinjring  him  up  ;  they  are  founded,  in  p!"t,  on  my  knowledge 
of  him,  and  in  part  on  my  knowledge  of  my  own  means  and  resources.  I  am  responsible 
for  them  to  myself,  I  act  upon  them,  and  I  say  no  more  about  them.  It  is  enough 
that  I  place  this  boy  tmder  the  eye  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  in  a  respectable  business ; 
that  it  does  not  plense  him ;  that  he  runs  away  from  it ;  makes  himself  a  common 
vagabond  about  the  country  ;  and  coines  here,  in  rags,  to  appeal  to  you.  Miss  Trot- 
wood. I  wish  to  set  before  you,  honourably,  the  exact  consequences — so  far  as  they 
•ire  within  my  knowledge — of  your  abetting  him  in  this  appeal.' 

'  But  about  the  respectable  business  first,'  said  my  aunt.  '  If  he  had  been  your 
own  boy,  you  would  have  put  him  to  it,  just  the  same,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  If  he  had  hren  my  brother's  own  boy,'  returned  Miss  Murdstone,  striking  in, 
*  his  character,  I  trust,  would  have  been  altogether  different.' 

'  Or  if  the  poor  diild,  his  mother,  had  been  alive,  he  would  still  have  gone  into  the 
respectable  business,  would  he  ?  '  said  my  aunt. 

'  I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  with  tn  mclination  of  his  head,  '  that  Clara 
would  huve  disputed  nothing,  which  myself  and  my  sister  Jane  Murdstone  were  agreed 
was  for  the  best.' 

>!i3s  Murdstone  confirmed  this  with  an  audible  murmur. 

'  Humph  ! '  said  my  aimt.     '  Unfortunate  baby  ! ' 

Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been  rattling  his  money  all  this  time,  was  rattling  it  so  loudly 
now,  that  my  aunt  felt  it  ncjessary  to  oheck  him  with  a  look,  before  saying — 

'  The  poor  child's  annuity  died  with  her  ?  ' 

'  DieH  with  her,'  replied  Mr.  Murdstone. 

*  And  there  was  no  settlement  of  the  little  property— the  house  and  garden — the 
what  's-its-name  Rookery  without  any  rooks  in  it — upon  her  boy  ? 

'  It  had  been  left  to  her,  unconditionally,  by  her  first  husband,'  Mr.  Murdstone 
began,  when  my  aunt  caught  him  up  with  the  greatest  irascibility  and  impatience. 
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'  Good  Lord,  man,  there  's  no  occasion  to  suy  that.  Left  tti  htr  linconditinnally  ! 
I  think  I  see  David  Coppcrfleld  looking  forward  to  any  condition  o(  any  sort  or  kind, 
though  it  sUred  him  point-blank  in  the  face  !  Of  roiirse  it  was  left  to  her  uncondition 
ally.  But  when  she  married  apain  when  she  liK>k  that  most  disastrous  step  of  marr> 
ing  you,  in  short,'  said  my  aunt,  '  to  be  plain — ilid  no  one  put  m  a  word  for  the  lK<y  at 
that  time  ?  ' 

'  My  late  wife  loved  her  second  husband,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Murdstoiie,  '  and 
tru;>tcd  implicitly  in  him.' 

'  Your  late  wife,  sir,  was  a  most  unworldly,  most  unhappy,  most  unfortunate 
baby,'  returned  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head  at  him.  '  That  "s  what  .t/w  was.  And  now. 
what  have  yt)ii  got  to  sa>  next  ?  ' 

'  Merely  this.  Miss  Trotwood,'  he  returned.  '  I  am  here  to  t4ike  D'lvid  bark  ;  to 
take  him  back  unconditionally,  to  dispose  of  him  as  I  think  pnipcr,  and  to  deal  with  him 
as  I  think  right.  I  am  not  here  to  make  any  pmmisc,  or  give  any  pledge  to  anybiHly. 
You  may  possibly  have  some  idea,  Miss  TrotwiMjd,  of  abetting  him  in  his  running 
<iway,  and  in  his  complaints  to  you.  Your  manner,  which  I  must  say  <l«»cs  not  seem 
intended  to  proj>itiatc,  induces  me  to  think  it  possible.  Now  I  must  caution  you  that 
if  you  abet  him  once,  you  abet  him  for  gmni  and  all  ;  if  you  step  in  lietween  him  and 
aie,  now,  you  nuist  step  in.  Miss  Trotwo<xl,  forever.  I  cannot  tritlc.  or  Ik-  trifled  with. 
1  u.ai  here,  for  the  lirst  and  last  time,  to  take  him  away.  Is  he  re«<ly  to  go  '!  If  he  is 
not  -and  you  tell  me  he  is  not ;  on  any  oietencc  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  luc  what  - 
my  doors  are  shut  against  him  henceforth,  and  yours,  I  tak<'  it  for  granted,  are  open 
to  him.' 

To  this  address,  my  aunt  had  listened  with  the  cloi.est  attention,  silting  pcrfe<'tly 
upright,  with  her  hands  folded  on  one  knee,  and  looking  grimly  t>n  the  speaker.  Wlien 
he  had  finished,  she  turned  her  eyes  so  as  to  command  Miss  Miirdstone,  without  other- 
wise disturbing  her  attitude,  and  said — 

'  Well,  ma'am,  have  you  got  anything  to  remark  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Trotwood,'  said  Miss  Murdstonc.  '  all  that  I  could  say  has  been  so 
well  said  by  my  brother,  and  all  that  I  know  to  be  the  fact  has  been  so  plainly  stated 
by  hjm,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  except  my  thanks  for  your  politeness  For  your 
very  great  politeness,  I  am  sure,'  said  Miss  Murdstone  ;  with  an  irony  which  no  more 
affected  my  aunt  than  it  discomposed  the  cannon  I  had  slept  by  at  Chatham. 

'  And  what  does  the  boy  say  ?  '  said  my  aunt.     '  Arc  you  ready  to  go,  David  ?  ' 

I  answered  no,  and  entreated  her  not  to  let  me  go.  I  said  that  neither  Mr.  nor 
Miss  Murdstone  had  ever  liked  me,  or  had  ever  been  kind  to  nu'.  That  they  had  nmdi- 
my  mamma,  who  always  loved  me  dearly,  unhappy  about  me,  and  that  I  knew  it  well, 
and  that  Pcggo'ty  knew  it.  I  said  that  I  had  been  more  miserable  than  I  thought 
anybody  could  believe  who  only  knew  how  young  I  was.  And  I  Ix^gged  and  praycjl 
my  aunt— I  forget  in  what  terms  now,  but  I  remember  that  they  affected  me  very 
much  then  —to  befriend  and  protect  me,  for  my  father's  sake. 

'  Mr.  Dick,'  said  my  aunt ;   *  what  shall  I  do  with  this  child  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dick  considered,  hesitated,  brightened,  and  rejoined,  '  Have  him  measured 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  directly.' 

'  Mr.  Dick,'  said  my  aunt  triumphantly,  '  give  me  your  hand,  for  your  common 
sense  is  invaluable.'  Havin^;  shaken  it  with  great  cordiality,  she  pulled  mc  towards 
her  and  said  to  Mr.  Murdstone— 

'  You  can  go  when  you  like  ;    I  11  lake  my  chance  with  the  boy.     If  he  's  all  you 
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But  1  don't  believe 


III 

It 


suy  he  is,  at  least  I  can  do  as  much  for  him  then,  as  you  have  done 

a  word  of  it.'  .       .  .      .      u  u 

'  Miss  Tr()two<jd,'  rejoined  Mr.  Murdstone,  shruggujg  his  shoulders,  as  he  rose, 

•  if  you  were  a  (jcntleman '  ^ 

*  Hah  !     Stuff  and  nonsense  ! '  sjtid  my  aunt.     '  Don't  talk  to  me  I 

'  How  exquisitely  polite  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Murdstone,  rising.     '  Overpowering, 

rcallv!'  ^      .  . 

"'  Do  you  think  I  don'l  know.'  said  my  aunt,  luniing  a  d^  if  ear  to  the  sister,  and 
rontinuing  to  address  the  l.rother.  and  to  shake  her  head  at  him  with  infinite  expression, 
■  what  kind  of  life  you  must  have  led  that  poor,  tmhappy,  misdirtcted  baby  ?  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  what  a  woeful  day  it  was  for  the  soft  little  creature  when  you 
fivst  came  in  her  way— smirking  and  making  great  eyes  at  her,  I  '11  be  bound,  as  if 
you  couldn't  say  boh  !  to  a  goose  !  ' 

'  I  never  heard  anything  so  elegant  I '  S4\id  M.3S  Murdstone. 

'  Do  yo\i  think  1  can't  undcrst^ind  you  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  you,'  pursued  my 
aunt,  '  now  that  I  do  see  and  hear  you -which  I  tell  you  candidly,  is  anything  but  a 
pleasure  to  me  ?  Oh  yes.  bless  us  !  who  so  smooth  and  silky  as  Mr.  Murdstone  ut 
first  !  Tlic  poor,  benighted  innocent  had  never  seen  such  a  man.  He  was  made 
of  sweetness.  He  worshipped  her.  He  doted  on  her  boy— tenderly  doted  on  him  ! 
He  was  to  l>e  another  father  to  him,  and  they  were  all  to  live  together  in  v.  garden  of 
roses,  weren't  they  'f     Ugh  I     Get  along  with  you,  do  1  '  said  n>y  aunt. 

''  I    never    heard    anything    like    this    person    in    my   life ! '    exclaimed    Miss 

Murdstone. 

'  And  when  you  had  made  sure  of  the  poi>r  little  fool.'  said  my  aunt—*  Go<l  forgive 
me  that  I  should  call  her  sci.  .nd  she  gone  where  you  won't  go  in  a  hurry— because 
you  had  not  done  wrong  enough  to  her  and  hers,  you  must  begin  to  train  her,  must 
you  ?  begin  to  break  her,  like  a  poor  caged  bird,  and  wear  her  deluded  life  away,  in 
teaching  1-^r  to  siiii;  t/our  notes  ?  ' 

'  This  is  either  insanity  or  intoxication,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  a  perfecl.  agony 
at  not  being  able  to  turn  the  cirrent  of  m>  aunt  ■,  address  towards  herself  ;  '  and  my 
suspicion  is  that  it 's  intoxication.' 

Miss  Betsey,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  li:e  interruption,  continued  to 
address  herself  to  Mr.  Murdstone  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing. 

'  Mr.  Murdstone,'  she  said,  shaking  her  linger  at  him,  '  you  were  a  tyrant  to  the 
simple  baby,  and  you  broke  her  heart.  She  was  a  loving  baby  -I  know  that ;  I  knew 
it  years  before  i/o"  ever  saw  her— and  through  the  best  part  of  her  weakness  you  gave 
her  the  wounds  she  died  of.  There  is  the  truth  for  your  comfort,  however  you  like  it. 
.\nd  you  and  your  instnmients  may  make  the  most  of  it.' 

'  Allow  me  to  iiK|iiire,  Miss  Trotwood.'  interposed  Miss  Murdstone.  '  whom  you 
are  pleased  to  call,  in  a  choice  of  words  in  which  I  am  not  experienced,  my  broti.er  s 
instruments  "'  ' 

Still  stone-deaf  to  the  voice,  and  ulteriy  unmoved  by  it.  Miss  Betsey  pursued  her 

discourse. 

'  It  was  clear  enough,  as  I  have  told  you,  years  before  you  ever  saw  her— and 
why  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  you  ever  did  see  her,  is  more  than 
iuimanity  can  comprehend-  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  poor  soft  little  thing  would 
marry  somebody,  at  some  tunc  or  other  ;  but  I  did  hope  it  wouldn't  have  been  as  bad 
as  it  has  turned"  out.     That  was  the  time,  Mr.  Murdstone,  when  she  gave  birth  to  her 
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boy  here,'  said  my  aunt ;  *  to  the  poor  child  you  sometimes  tormenteil  her  thnniirh 
afterwards,  whieh  is  a  disaf»reeable  remembrance,  and  makes  the  sii»lit  o(  him  odious 
now.  Aye,  aye  !  you  needn't  wince  !  '  said  my  aunt.  '  I  know  it  's  true  without 
that.' 

lie  had  stood  by  the  door,  all  this  while,  obser\-ant  of  her.  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face,  thou);h  his  black  eyebrows  were  heavily  conlraeteil.  I  remarkj'd  now,  that. 
tliouf;h  the  smile  was  on  his  face  still,  his  colour  had  none  in  a  moment,  anti  h<'  seemed 
to  breathe  as  if  he  had  been  running. 

'  G(ux\  day,  sir,'  said  my  aunt.  '  and  >joo<l-bye  !  (Io<xl  day  to  you.  Ion,  ma'aiu.' 
said  my  aunt,  turning  suddenly  upon  his  sister.  '  I^t  me  see  you  ride  a  donkey  over 
my  jjreen  a|;ain,  and  as  sure  as  you  have  a  head  u|K)ii  your  shoulders.  I  'II  kiun-k  Mnir 
lx>nnet  off,  and  tread  upon  it  !  ' 

It  would  require  a  painter,  and  no  common  painter  ttK>.  to  depi-t  my  aunt's  face 
as  she  deliverc<l  hcrstrif  of  this  very  unexpected  sentiment,  ami  Miss  Mnrdstone's  (ace 
as  she  heard  it.  But  the  manner  of  the  siicceh,  no  less  than  the  matter,  wa.^  so  fiery, 
that  Miss  Murdstone,  without  a  word  in  answer,  discreetly  put  her  arm  through  her 
brother's,  and  walked  haughtily  out  of  the  cottage  ;  my  aunt  remaining  in  the  wimlow 
itioking  after  them  ;  prepared,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  case  of  the  donkey's  reappearaiu'c. 
to  carry  her  threat  into  instant  execution. 

Noattempt  at  deliance  l>eing  made,  however,  her  face  gradually  relaxed,  and  l)ceaiiie 
so  pleasant,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  kiss  and  thank  her;  which  I  did  with  great 
heartiness,  and  with  l)oth  my  anus  clasped  round  her  neck.  I  then  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Dick,  who  sh(K>k  hands  with  me  a  great  many  times,  and  hailed  this  happy 
dose  of  the  priKcedings  with  repeated  bursts  of  laughter. 

'  You  'll  consider  yourself  guardian,  jointly  w-th  me.  of  this  child.  Mr.  Dick,' 
said  my  aunt. 

■  I  shall  be  delighted,'  -^aid  Mr.  Pick,  '  to  be  the  guardian  of  David's  son.' 

■  Very  good,'  returned  my  aunt,  '  that 's  settled.  I  have  been  thinking,  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Dick,  that  I  might  call  him  TrotwiKnl  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  certainly.  Call  him  Trotwo<Ml,  certainly,'  said  Mr.  Di<'k.  '  David's 
son  's  TrotwfKHl.' 

'Trotwiiod  Coppcrfield,  you  mean,'  returned  my  aunt. 

'  V«'s,  lo  he  sure.  Yes.  Trotwood  Cop{>erl.eid."  said  Mr.  Du'k,  a  Utile 
abashed. 

My  aunt  took  so  kir.diy  to  the  notion,  that  some  reaily-made  clothes,  which  were 
purcha.scd  for  me  that  afternoon,  were  marked  '  TrotwcMMl  C(>j)|)erlifld,'  in  her  own 
handwriting,  and  in  iadelible  marking  ink.  before  1  put  them  on  ;  and  it  was  -.fttli  d 
that  all  the  other  clothes  which  were  ordered  to  In-  made  for  me  (a  omplcte  oiiltit 
was  bespoke  that  afternoon)  should  Ik-  marked  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  I  began  my  new  life,  in  a  new  name,  and  with  everything  new  about  mc 
Now  that  the  state  of  doubt  was  over.  1  felt,  for  many  days,  like  one  in  a  dri.un.  I 
never  thought  that  I  hail  a  curious  couple  of  guardians,  iii  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick. 
I  ntver  thought  of  anything  about  myself,  ilistinctly.  The  two  things  clearest  in  ni> 
mind  were,  that  a  remoteness  had  come  upon  the  old  Hlunderstonc  life  which  seemeil 
to  lie  in  the  haze  of  an  inimeasurable  distance  ;  and  that  a  j'lirtain  had  for  ivcr  fallin 
on  my  life  at  .Murdstone  and  Clriiiby's.  No  one  has  ever  rais<'d  that  curtain  since.  I 
have  lifted  it  for  a  moment,  even  in  this  narrative,  with  a  rehu'tant  hand,  ami  dropped 
if  gladly.     The  rtmemniance  of  that  life  is  fraught  with  so  much  pain  to  mc,  with  ~o 
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n.«<h  mental  suffering  and  want  of  hope,  that  I  have  ne^er  had  the  courage  even  to 
exan.ine  how  long  I  was  uoomed  to  lead  it.  Whether  it  lasted  for  a  year  or  more  or 
less.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  it  was.  and  ceased  to  be  ;  and  that  I  have 
writtni.  and  there  I  leave  it. 
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1    MAKE    .\NOTHKIl    BKdl VNlNJi 

MK  DICK  and  I  M>on  liccamc  the  l)est  of  friends,  and  very  often,  when  his 
davs  work  was  done,  went  out  together  to  Hy  the  great  kite.  Every  day 
of  Ins  life  he  had  a  long  sitting  at  the  Memorial,  which  never  made  the 
least  progress,  however  hard  he  laboured,  for  King  Iharles  the  First 
•dwavs  straye.1  into  it,  s<M)ner  or  later,  and  then  it  was  thn>wn  aside,  and  another  one 
be^Min.  Tl/e  patience  and  ho|)e  with  which  he  bore  these  i>en)etual  disappomtments. 
the  mild  perreptioi.  he  had  that  there  was  something  wrong  alw.ut  King  Charles  the 
First,  the-  fe.hle  efforts  lie  made  to  keep  him  out.  and  the  certainty  with  which  he  came 
in.  ,ind  t-inil.lcd  the  Memorial  out  of  all  shape,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  mc.  Wiat 
Mi  Dick  supposed  would  come  of  the  Memorial,  if  it  were  completed  :  where  he  thought 
11  was  to  .'o.  or  what  he  thought  it  was  to  do  ;  he  knew  no  more  than  anybody  else. 
I  believe.  Nor  was  it  at  all  necessarv  that  he  should  trouble  himself  with  such  questions, 
for  if  ai.ythiim  were  .ertair)  under  tlie  sun.  it  was  certain  that  the  Memorial  never  would 

Ik-  linished.  ,     ,  • 

It  was  quite  an  affecting  sight,  I  use<l  to  think,  to  sec  him  with  the  kite  when  it 
was  up  a  great  height  in  the  air.  What  he  had  told  me,  in  his  room.  alH)ut  his  Ix-lief 
in  Its  disst>n.inating  the  statements  pasted  on  it.  which  were  nothing  but  old  leaves  of 
alwrtivc  Memorials,  might  have  l)een  a  fancy  with  him  sometimes;  but  not  when 
he  was  ,.ut.  l.K.kin"  up  at  the  kite  in  the  sky.  and  feeling  it  pull  and  tug  at  his  han(5. 
He  iiex  er  look,  d  so  serene  us  be  did  then.  I  u.sed  to  fancy,  as  I  sat  by  him  of  an  evening, 
on  a  green  slope,  and  saw  him  watch  the  kite  high  in  the  quiet  air.  that  it  lifted  Ins  mind 
out  of  its  confusion,  and  bore  it  (such  was  my  boyish  thought)  into  the  skies.  .\s  he 
wound  the  strin.'  in.  and  it  cume  lower  and  lower  down  out  of  the  beautiful  light,  until 
it  tluttered  to  the  ^.Tound.  and  lav  there  like  a  dead  thing,  he  seemed  to  wake  gradually 
.mt  of  a  dream  :  and  I  rememl)er  io  have  s..„  him  take  it  up,  and  lot>k  about  him  m 
a  lost  way.  as  if  they  had  both  come  down  together,  so  that  1  pitied  him  with  all  my 

While  I  advanced  in  friendship  and  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dick.  1  did  not  go  back- 
ward in  the  favour  of  his  staunch  friend,  my  aunt .  She  took  so  kindly  to  mc.  that,  in 
ihe  course  of  a  few  weeks,  she  shortened  my  adopted  name  of  Trotwood  into  Trot  ; 
aiul  even  encouraged  me  to  hope,  that  if  I  went  on  as  I  had  begun.  I  might  take  equal 
rank  in  her  affections  with  mv  sister  Betsey  Trolvv,MKl. 

'Trot.-  suid  mv  aunt  one  evening,  when  the  baekgummon-board  was  placed  as 
usual  for  herself  and  Mr    Diek.  '  we  must  not  forget  your  education.' 

This  was  my  only  subject  of  anxiety,  and  I  felt  .piile  tlelightcd  by  her  referring 

to  it. 

'  Should  you  like  to  go  to  school  .-t  Canterbury  ?  '  said  my  aunt. 
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1  replied  that  I  should  like  it  very  iimch,  as  it  was  so  near  her. 
•  (;<mk1.'  Miicl  my  aunt.     '  Should  yo>i  like  to  no  tomorrow  ?  ' 
Being  already  lio  stranger  to  the  general  rapidity  »i  my  aunts  evolutions.  I  was 
not  surpris«d  hy  the  suddenness  o(  the  proposal,  and  said.  '  Yes." 

'  (;,...(1.-  said  mv  aunt  again.     '  .lanet,  hire  the  grey  iM.ny  and  .liaise  tomorrow 
morning  at  ten  o'eU^k,  and  puck  up  Master  Trotw.MKl's  elolhes  to  night.' 

I  was  greatly  elated  by  these  orders  :  hut  my  heart  smote  me  for  iii\  seltishness, 
when  I  witnessed  their  effeet  on  Mr.  Diek.  who  was  so  low  spiriteii  af  the  prospeet  of 
our  separation,  and  plavcd  so  ill  in  eonse<pien.e.  that  my  aunt,  after  giving  him  s«ver.d 
admonitory  raps  on  the  knuekles  with  her  diee-box,  shut  up  the  Ix.ar.l.  and  deelined 
to  play  will,  him  any  more.  But,  on  hearing  (roiii  my  aunt  that  1  sli<.uld  sometimes 
come  over  un  a  Saturdav.  and  that  he  eoidd  sometimes  eomt  and  see  me  on  a  Wednes- 
day, he  revived  ;  and  vowed  to  make  another  kite  for  those  <K-easions.  of  proportic  ^ 
greatly  surpassing  the  presrnt  one.  In  the  morning  he  wim  down  hearted  again,  and 
would  huve  sustained  himself  l>y  giving  me  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  jv.ssession. 
gold  and  silver  t.K),  if  my  aunt  had  not  iiileqx.sed.  and  limited  the  gift  to  live  shillings, 
which,  at  Is  earnest  iietition.  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  We  parted  at  the 
garden-gate  in  a  most  affect  ionate  manner,  and  Mr.  Duk  did  not  go  into  the  house 
until  mv  aunt  luul  driven  me  out  of  sight  of  it. 

My  aunt,  who  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  public  ..pinion,  drov  the  t,'re\  pony 
through  Dover  in  a  masterly  manner;  silling  high  and  stiff  like  a  state'  coachman, 
keeping  a  steady  eye  upon  him  wherever  he  went,  and  making  a  p..iiit  f  not  letting 
him  have  his  own  way  in  any  respect.  When  wc  lame  into  the  country  roail,  she 
ponTiittcd  him  to  relax  a  liltl.'.  li..wevcr  :  and  looking  at  i.ie  down  in  a  valle\  ..f  cushion 
by  her  side,  iiskc.l  nic  whether  I  was  happy  ! 

'  Very  hajipy,  iiidec.l.  think  yon.  aunt.'  I  sai.l. 

She  was  much  gratiticd  ;  and  both  her  hands  being  occupied,  patted  me  on  the 
head  with  her  whip. 

'  Is  it  a  large  school,  aunt  ?  '  1  asked. 

'  Why,  1  dont  know,'  said  my  aunt.     "  We  arc  going  to  .Mr.  Wickt.Mds  tirst.' 
'  Does  he  keep  a  school  ?  '  I  asked. 
•  No,  Trot,'  said  my  aunt.     '  lie  keeps  an  ..tlicc." 

I  asked  for  no  more  in(omiati..n  i'b.>iit  Mr.  Wicklicld,  as  she  offen.l  none,  and  we 
conversed  on  other  subjects  until  wc  came  to  (  anicrl.iiry.  where,  as  it  was  market -day, 
my  aunt  had  a  great  opportunity  of  insinuating  the  grey  p.uiy  among  carts,  baskets, 
vegetables,  and  hucksters'  goods.  The  hairbrcaillh  turns  and  twists  we  made,  drew 
down  upon  us  a  variety  of  speeches  from  the  people  standing  about,  which  were  not 
always  complimentary  ;  but  my  aunt  drove  oti  with  perfect  indifference,  an.l  I  dare 
say  would  have  taken  her  own  way  with  iis  much  coolness  through  an  enemy's 
country. 

At  length  wc  stopped  before  a  very  old  house  bulging  out  over  the  r.ia.l  :  a  house 
with  long  low  lattice-windows  bulging  out  still  farther,  and  beams  with  .arM  .1  heads  on 
the  ends  bulging  out  too,  so  that  1  fancied  the  whole  house  was  leaning  forward,  trying 
to  see  who  was  passing  on  the  narrow  pavement  Ih-Iuw.  It  was  ipiile  N|n>ticss  in  its 
cleanliness.  Tlic  old-fashioned  brass  kn<K-ker  on  the  low  arched  d.M.r,  ornament. <1 
with  carved  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers,  twinkled  like  a  star;  the  two  stone  steps 
descending  to  the  door  were  as  white  as  if  they  had  lieen  covered  with  fair  linen  ;  and 
all  the  angles  and  corners,  and  carvings  and  mouldings,  an<l  quaint  little  panes  of  glass. 
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and  quainter  little  windows,  tliouj^h  as  old  as  the  hills,  were  as  pure  as  any  now  that 
ever  fell  upon  the  hills. 

Wlien  the  pony-chaise  stopped  at  the  door,  and  my  eyes  were  intent  upon  the 
house,  I  saw  ii  cadaverous  face  appear  at  a  small  window  on  the  ground  floor  (in  n, 
little  n)und  lower  that  fonued  one  side  of  the  house),  and  quickly  disappear.  Thf  low 
arrlu'd  door  then  opened,  and  the  face  came  out.  It  was  quite  as  cadaverous  as  it  had 
looked  in  the  window,  thoii)>h  in  the  grain  of  it  there  was  that  tinge  of  red  which  is 
soint-timcs  to  ho  ol)scr\cil  in  the  skins  of  red-huired  people.  It  belonged  to  a  rd- 
huircd  person  -a  youth  of  fifteen,  as  I  take  it  now.  hut  looking  nuich  older^wliose 
luiir  was  cropped  as  close  as  the  closest  stubble  ;  who  iiad  hardly  any  eyebrows,  and 
no  cvelashes,  and  eyes  of  a  red-brown,  so  unsheltered  and  inishaded,  that  I  remenil)er 
wondering  how  he  went  to  sleep.  He  was  high-shouldered  and  bony  ;  dressed  in 
<leccnt  black,  with  a  white  wisj)  of  a  neckcloth  ;  buttoned  up  to  the  throat ;  and  hud 
a  long,  lank,  skeleton  hand,  which  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  as  he  stood 
at  the  pony's  lie.id,  rubbing  his  chin  with  it.  and  looking  up  at  us  in  the  chaise. 

'  Is  M"".  Wiekfield  at  home,  Uriah  Heep  ?  '  said  my  aunl. 

'  Mr.  Wieklicld  "s  at  home,  nui'ani,'  said  Uriah  Ileep,  '  if  you  '11  please  to  walk 
in  there  '  :   pointing  with  his  long  hand  to  the  room  he  meant. 

We  got  out  ;  and  leaving  liim  to  hold  the  pony,  went  into  a  long  low  parlour 
looking  towards  the  street,  from  the  window  of  which  I  caught  a  glimpse,  as  I  went  in. 
of  Uriah  llee|)  breathing  into  the  pony's  nostrils,  and  inunediately  covering  them 
with  his  h;i.d.  us  if  he  were  putting  sonic  spell  U|,on  him.  ()pposit<-  to  the  tall  old 
chinmey-piecc,  were  two  portraits:  one  of  a  gentleman  with  grey  hair  (though  not 
by  any  means  an  old  nuin)  and  black  eyebrows,  who  was  looking  over  some  pa()ers 
tied  tog'-thcr  with  red  tape  ;  the  other,  of  a  lady,  with  a  very  placid  and  sweet  expres- 
sion of  face,  will)  was  looking  at  mc. 

I  believe  I  was  turning  about  in  search  of  Uriah's  picture,  when,  a  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room  opening,  a  gentleman  entered,  at  sight  of  whom  I  turned  to 
the  lirst-inentioned  portrait  again,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  li.nd  not  come  out  of 
its  frame.  Ihit  it  was  .stationary  ;  and  as  the  gentleman  advanced  into  the  light,  I 
.saw  that  he  was  some  years  older  than  when  he  had  had  his  picture  puinted. 

'  Miss  Hetsey  Trofwood,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  pray  walk  in.  I  wa.«:  engaged  for 
a  iiionicnt,  but  you  '11  excuse  my  being  busy.  You  know  my  motive.  I  have  but  one 
in  life.' 

Miss  Hetsey  thanked  him,  and  we  went  into  his  room,  which  was  furnished  as  an 
olli<'e,  with  books,  papers,  tin  boxes,  und  so  forth.  It  looked  into  a  garden,  and  had 
an  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall  ;  so  immediately  over  the  mantel-shelf,  that  I  wondered, 
as  I  sat  down,  how  the  sweeps  got  round  ii  when  they  swept  the  chimney. 

'  Well.  Miss  Tmtwo<Hl,'  said  Mr.  WickfieU). ;  for  I  soon  found  that  if  was  he.  and 
that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  steward  of  the  estates  of  a  rich  gentleman  of  tli.'  county  ; 
'  what  wind  blows  you  here  ?     Xot  an  ill  wind.  I  hope  '!  ' 

'  No.'  replied  my  aunt.  '  I  have  not  come  for  any  law 

'  That  's  right,  ma'am."  said  Mr.  VVicklield.  '  You  had  .etter  c(>me  for  rfivtumg 
cKi-.' 

His  hair  was  quite  white  now,  though  his  eyebrows  wci'  still  biaok.  lie  !md  a 
very  agreeable  face,  and,  I  thought,  was  handsome.  Tliere  ww^  a  cer»in  !-#.boe»s  in 
his  <'oniplexion.  which  I  had  been  long  accustonied.  under  Peggott*.  iMtmr-.  ',<< 
connect  with  port  wine  ;  and  I  fancied  it  was  in  his  voice  too,  and  reftrretl  bm  growing 
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corpulency  to  th.-  same  cause.  He  «a.  very  cleanly  droM.l.  n,  a  1.1  .mt.  striiH-.I 
waistcoat,  and  nankeen  Irous^-rs  ;  and  h.s  fine  frilled  shirt  and  eund.r.r  neckolo  h 
l,K>ked  unusually  soft  and  white,  ren.indinp  my  sln.llinv'  fancy  (I  .all  t..  nund)  of  the 
ptumaf;e  on  the  breast  of  a  swan. 

'  This  is  rnv  nephew.'  said  my  aunt . 

•  Wasn't  uware  yon  had  om:  Miss  Prut  w.m«1.'  said  Mr,  Wiektield. 

'  Mv  prand-neplunv.  tlud  i;.  t..  say.'  observed  my  aunt. 

'  Wasn't  aware  v.u  ha.l  a  --and-nephew.  1  give  vou  my  word.'  said  Mr.  Wiokfield. 

'  I  have  adopted  hini.'  said  n.v  anni,  with  a  wax  ol  her  han.l.  nnportmn  that  his 
knowledge  and  his  i«noraner  were  all  ..ne  to  her.  •  and  1  have  brought  hini  h.r..  t,.  put 
him  to  a  school  where  he  nmy  be  tl.oroufzhly  well  tau«ht.  an<l  well  treated.  Now  tell 
m    where  that  school  is.  and  what  it  is.  and  all  about  it,' 

'  Before  I  can  advise  you  pro,H-rly.'  said  Mr.  Wi.-klicl.l.  "  the  old  question,  you 
know.      Wl'.al  's  vour  inolive  in  this  '.'  ' 

'  Deuce  take  the  man  !  '  exclaimed  my  aunt.  '  .Vlways  lish.-ii,'  f-r  nioUvcs.  when 
thev  're  on  the  surface  !     Whv.  to  make  the  child  happv  and  usefil, 

■  •  It  must  be  a  mixed  motive,  i  think.'  saul  Mr.  Wi.klicld.  sb  ik.u^  Ins  head  an  1 
smiling  ineredulousK . 

'  \  mixed  ti(idl.sti<'l<  :  '  returned  my  .luiit ,  '  Vou  claim  to  have  ,  ,  ,•  plain  motive 
in  all  you  do  yours.  If.     Y.ju  don't  sujipose.  I  h"p.-.  that  vou  are  the  only  plain  dialer 

in  the  world  '!  '  i  i 

'  .\y,  but   I  have  only  one  motive  in  life,  .Miss  Trul«>.od.'  he  rcjomcii.  snuliiiK. 

'  Other 'pp<>!>le  have  dozens,  scores,  hundrcils,      1  liav ily  om-.     There   s  the  diffcr- 

enec.     However,    that  's    beside    the    question,      I'lic    best     school  !     Whatever    the 

motive,  you  want  the  best  '.' 
Mv  aunt  nodded  assent 
■  At  the  best  Nvc  have."  said  Mr.  Wicklidd,  eonsideniii;.  '  your  nep'iew  could.,  t 

board  just  now." 

•  Hut  he  eouid  boanl  Minicwhelc  .Is.-.  I  suppose  Y     suj.'t;este.l  ',.,v  aunt. 

Mr,  Wieklield  Ihoufjht  1  culd.  .Mler  a  little  discussion,  he  pr..p..scd  to  take  my 
aunt  to  the  s.'hool.  that  she  mitrht  see  it  and  jiidf^c  (or  hers.  If  :  ;.!-,.  1.,  take  her.  with 
the  same  object,  t..  two  or  three  houses  where  he  thou«lit  1  cnld  1..  I.oardcd.  My  aunt 
cmbra.mi,'  the  proposal,  we  w.re  all  three  wnw^  "ut  lou-'tl     r.  wh.-n  i.e  stop|H-d  :ind 

said — 

'Our  little  In.  ad  here  mit,'lit  iiave  some  m..tivi  .  p.rhaps.  f..r  ..bjeet.is,'  to  .v 
arrangements.      1  think  .ve  hail  better  leave  him  behind  ?  ' 

My  aunt  seeniel  disposed  to  contest  the  point  :  but  to  t..  .lHute  matters  1  said 
1  would  gli.div  remain  b.  hind,  if  they  pleased;  ami  r.turned  into  Mr.  Wiekfields 
ortice.  when   Isat  down  aL'ain.  in  the  chair  I  had  tirst  ,K-cupu.l.  t..  await  their  return. 

It  so  happened  that  ilus  chair  was  opjiosili'  a  i.arrow  pa.ssagc.  which  ended  m  the 
little  iircular  room  where  1  had  seen  Uriah  Heps  pale  face  l.M.kiiiL,'  out  of  window. 
Uriah,  iuivinj.'  taken  the  ponv  to  ii  neiKlihouiiiii:  stable.  \mis  .il  work  d  a  desk  in  this 
■oom,  which  had  a  brass  frame  on  the  top  to  ii'iiig  papers  upon,  and  on  which  the 
writing  he  was  niakm-,'  a  copy  of  was  tli.n  !  aiiu-inu'.  Tlwrngb  Ins  face  was  tov.ards 
nic.  I  thought,  f.>r  some  time,  the  wrilinu  l.emg  lieiween  us,  th:-t  he  .'.>uld  not  see  me  ; 
but  looking  that  way  inon  attentively,  it  made  me  up  •omlortabU  to  observe  that 
evrry  now  and  tl  ui,  ids  sleepless  eye;  wou'd  come  below  ;iie  writing,  like  two  red  suns, 
and  stealthily  stare  at  me  for  I  dare  say  a  w    .   -  mmute  at  a  time.  duriuL'  which  his 
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pen  went,  or  pretended  to  go,  as  cleverly  as  ever.  I  made  several  attempts  to  (jet  out 
of  their  way  -  siirh  as  standing;  on  u  chair  to  look  at  u  map  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  poring  over  the  columns  of  u  Kentish  newspaper — but  they  always  attracted 
nio  hiick  ajiHin  ;  and  whenever  I  looked  towards  those  two  red  suns,  I  was  sure  to  find 
them,  cither  just  risin)»  or  just  setting. 

At  length,  much  to  my  relief,  my  aunt  and  Mr.  VVickfield  came  back,  aftci  a 
pretty  long  absence.  They  were  not  so  s\iccessful  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  for  though 
the  advantages  of  the  school  were  undeniable,  my  aunt  had  not  approved  of  any  of 
the  boarding-houses  propo.^ed  for  me. 

■  It  's  very  unfortunate,"  said  my  aunt.     '  I  don't  know  what  do  do.  Trot." 

'  It  dofs  happen  unfortunately,'  said  .Mr.  Wieklield.  '  Uut  1  '11  tell  you  what  you 
can  do.  Miss  TrotwiKMl.' 

'  What 's  that  ?  '  incpiired  my  aunt. 

'Leave  y>,  nPi>hMv  iiere,  for  the  present.  He's  a  quiet  fellow.  He  won't 
disturb  me  at  :iM.  It  '.^  u  capital  house  for  study.  As  quiet  as  a  monastery,  and 
iilmi'sl  as  riHiiuy.     Leave  him  here.' 

.M\  aiinl  evidently  liked  llie  offer,  though  she  was  delicate  iccepting  it.  So 
did  I. 

'<'ome,  Miss  Trot  wood,'  said  Mr.  U'ieklield.  "This  is  the  vva>  out  of  the  difli- 
culty.  It 's  "inly  a  temporary  arrangcrnt  nt,  you  know.  If  it  don't  act  well,  or  don't 
ipiite  neeord  with  our  mutual  convenience,  he  can  easily  go  to  the  rightabout.  There 
Mill  be  time  to  lind  some  better  place  for  him  in  the  meanwhile.  You  had  better 
dcteniiirie  to  leave  him  here  for  the  [ircscnt  !  ' 

'  1  um  very  inueli  obliged  to  you,'  said  my  aunt  ;   '  and  su  is  he,  I  see  ;  but ' 

'  Come !  1  know  what  you  mean,'  cried  .Mr.  Wieklield.  '  You  shall  not  be 
<«y)pre^scd  by  the  receipt  of  favours,  Miss  Trotwood.  You  may  pay  for  him,  if  you 
like.     We  wont  be  hard  about  tenns,  but  you  shall  pay  if  you  will.' 

■  Oi!  that  uiiderstaiulinu.'  said  my  aunt,  "  though  it  doesn't  lessen  the  real  obliga- 
tion, 1  shall  lie  very  ^lad  to  lea\  <    liini." 

'Then  f.ime  aiul  sec  my  little  housekeeper,'  said  Mr.  \Vicklield. 

We  accordingly  went  up  a  wonderful  old  sluirca.se  ;  with  a  balustrade  so  broad 
that  we  might  have  gone  ii])  tiiai,  almost  as  <'asily  ;  and  into  a  shady  old  drawing-room, 
lighted  by  some  three  or  f-iur  of  the  (]U.iint  windows  I  had  liM>ked  up  at  from  the 
street  :  which  liad  old  oak  seats  in  them,  tiiut  seemed  to  hive  come  of  the  same  trees 
as  the  shining  oak  Hoor,  and  the  great  beams  in  the  ceiling.  It  was  a  prettily  furnished 
room,  with  a  p-ano  and  .some  lively  furniture  in  red  and  green,  and  some  flowers.  It 
secmetl  to  l)e  all  old  nooks  and  corners  ;  and  in  every  nook  and  comer  there  was  some 
queer  little  table,  or  eiiiilmard,  or  bookcase,  or  seat,  or  something  or  other,  that  made 
me  think  there  was  nol  such  i'.nother  good  corner  in  the  room  :  until  I  hwked  at  the 
next  one,  and  found  it  e(|ual  lo  it.  if  nol  belter.  On  everything  there  was  the  same 
air  of  retirement  and  eleanluiess  that  marked  the  house  outside. 

Mr.  Wieklield  ta|';ietl  at  a  door  in  ii  comer  of  the  panelled  wall,  and  a  girl  of  about 
my  own  I'.fif  eanir  |iiickiy  out  and  kissed  him.  On  her  face,  1  saw  immediately  the 
placid  and  sweet  expression  of  the  lady  whose  picture  had  looked  at  me  downstairs. 
It  secmetl  li  my  imagination  as  if  the  portrait  had  grown  womanly,  and  the  original 
remained  a  child.  Although  her  face  was  (juite  bright  .  id  happy,  there  was  a  tran- 
quillity about  it,  .aid  about  her  -  a  quiet,  good,  calm  spirit, — that  I  never  have  for- 
gotten ;    that  I  nevrr  shall  forget. 
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This  was  his  little  housekcejier,  his  daughter  Allies,  Mr.  WickruUI  s«i<l.  When  I 
heard  how  he  said  it,  and  saw  how  he  held  her  hand.  I  (fuossi-d  what  the  one  motive  of 
Iks  life  was. 

She  had  a  liltU-  hit.sket-trilU-  iian^jii.n  iit  her  side,  witli  kovs  in  it  ;  imd  she  l(M)lnd 
as  laid  and  as  discrret  a  housekeeper  as  the  old  house  could  have.  She  listened  to  h«r 
father  as  he  t(  Id  her  ahout  inc.  with  a  pleasant  face  :  mid  when  he  had  <-oneluded, 
proposed  to  my  aunt  that  we  should  jjo  upstairs  and  see  my  nnim.  We  all  went  to- 
gether, she  l)efore  us.  A  jjlorious  old  room  it  vas,  with  more  oak  heains.  and  diamond 
panes  ;   and  the  broad  balustrade  Roing  all  the  way  up  to  il . 

I  cannot  eall  '  /  mind  where  or  when,  in  my  ehildhotxl,  I  had  seen  a  ^.taine*l■Klass 
window  m  a  ehureli.  Nor  do  I  reeolleet  its  subject.  Mut  I  know  that  when  1  saw  her 
tuni  round,  in  the  u'rave  li^ht  of  the  »)ld  staircase,  and  wail  for  us  above.  I  thout;ht  of 
that  window  ;  and  1  ass(M-iated  somcthin);  of  its  tran(|uil  brisrhtiiess  with  .\«nes  Wiek- 
lie!d  ever  afterwarils. 

My  aunt  was  as  happy  a^  I  was,  in  the  arranyenu-iit  miule  for  me,  and  we  went 
down  to  the  drawing-nMiiu  aijaiii,  well  jilcascd  and  gratitied.  .Vs  she  would  not  hear 
of  staying'  to  dinner,  lest  she  should  by  any  chance  tail  to  arrive  at  heme  with  the  grey 
pony  before  dark  ;  and  as  1  ajiprehend  Mr.  V.  ickheld  knew  he  too  well,  to  arjfue  any 
point  with  her  ;  some  liineli  was  provided  for  her  there,  and  .Vjjnes  went  back  tn  her 
governess,  and  Mr.  Wicktield  to  his  ollice.  So  \vc  were  left  tu  take  leave  of  one  anollier 
without  any  restraint. 

She  told  me  that  >  v.rythin);  \m  uld  be  arranj-ed  for  me  by  Mr.  Wicktield.  and 
that  I  should  want  fur  iMii'mnf;,  and  jrave  me  the  kin(l<st  words  and  tlio  Ix-st  advice. 

'  Trot,  said  niv  iiuiu  in  conclusion,  "  be  a  credit  to  ymirself.  to  me.  and  Mr.  Dick, 
and  Heaven  be  with  you  I  " 

1  was    'reatly  overcome,  and  coiilil  only  thank  her,  a),'airi  and 
my  love  to  Mr.  I)i<-k. 

'  Never.'  said  my  aunt,  '  be  mean  in  anythinj.; ;    never  l»e  fal.sc 
Avoid  those  three  vices.  Trot,  and  I  can  always  be  hopeful  of  yiu." 

I  pror-iiseii.  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  would  not  aijuse  her  kindness  or  forget  her 
admonition. 

■  The  pony  's  al   llie  ilooi.    Miid  iii\    niul,  "  and  I  am  off!      Stay  here." 

With  these  words  she  einbraccd  me  hastily,  and  went  out  of  the  i(H)ni,  shuttinu 
the  iloor  after  her.  .\t  first  I  was  startled  by  so  abrupt  a  departure,  and  almost  fearetl 
I  had  displeased  her;  but  whe''  I  l(joki<l  into  the  street,  and  saw  how  dejectedly  she 
got  into  the  chaise,  and  drove  awny  wilimut  lookl!.-;  up,  I  understood  her  better,  and 
did  not  do  her  that   injustice. 

Hy  live  o'clock,  \sliieh  was  Mr.  Wicktlcld's  dinner-hour,  1  had  mustered  up  my 
spirits  again,  and  was  ready  for  my  knife  and  fork.  The  cloth  was  only  laid  for  us  two  ; 
but  Agnes  was  waiting  in  tlic  drawing-r<M>m  before  dinner,  went  down  with  her  father 
and  sat  opposi.  -  to  him  at  table.  1  doubted  whether  he  could  have  dined  without 
her. 

We  d'd  no'  biay  ttic  .  .''T  dinner,  but  came  upstairs  into  the  drawinu-room 
again  ;  in  one  snag  comer  of  which,  Agner,  set  glasses  for  htr  futher,  and  n  decanter  of 
;,i  ri  Ai'ie.  1  th<,  rhi  he  won' J  hav  ■  missed  its  usual  flavour,  if  it  had  been  put  there 
f  T  hi.n  by  any  o'iht  hands. 

There  h,  sat,  takrig  his  wine.  ,  id  taking  a  good  deal  of  it.  for  two  hours  ;  while 
Agv:     plaved     a  the  pi. no,   .*orke('    and  talked  to  him  and  me.     He  was,  for  the 
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most  part,  jfiiy  and  <hcerful  with  us  :  l>iit  sometimes  his  eyes  rested  on  her.  and  he  fell 
into  a  brooding  state,  and  was  silent.  She  always  ohserve<l  this  quickly.  I  thought, 
and  always  roused  him  with  a  .jucstion  or  caress.  Then  he  came  oiit  «>(  his  meditation, 
and  tlrank  iiKirc  wine. 

Anncs  made  the  ten,  and  presided  over  it  ;  ami  the  time  passed  away  after  it,  as 
after  dinner,  until  she  went  to  bed  ;  when  her  father  took  her  in  his  arms  ami  kissed 
her.  and.  she  being  Rone.  ordered  candles  in  his  oflice.     Then  I  went  ti.  l)ed  t<H). 

But  in  the  course  <if  the  evening  I  had  rambled  down  to  the  door,  and  a  little 
way  along  the  street,  fhni  I  might  have  another  peep  at  the  old  houses,  and  the  grey 
cathedral  ;  and  might  think  of  my  coming  through  that  old  city  on  my  journey,  and 
of  my  passing  the  very  house  I  lived  in.  without  knowing  it.  .\s  1  came  back,  I  saw 
Uriah  Heej>  shutting  up  the  .)lfice  ;  and,  feeling  friendiv  towards  evcrybo<ly.  went  in 
and  spoke  to  hini.  and  at  parting,  gave  him  my  hand.  But  oh.  what  a  clammy  hand 
his  was  !  as  giiosMs  to  the  touch  as  to  the  sight  !  I  rubl)ed  mine  afterw-ards.  to  warm 
it,  (Uid  to  rub  his  off. 

It  was  such  an  uncomfortable  hand.  that,  wiien  1  went  to  my  rwni,  it  was  still 
cold  and  wet  upon  my  memory.  Leaning  out  of  window,  and  seeing  one  of  thr  faces 
on  the  btain  ends  IcMiking  at  me  sideways,  I  fancie<l  it  was  I'riah  Heep  _'<)t  up  there 
soinchuw,  and  shut  hun  out  in  a  liiirr\ . 
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Nl'.XT  morning,  after  breakfast.  I  entered  on  schuol-lifu  again.  1  went, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wickfioid.  to  the  scene  of  niy  future  studies— a 
grave  building  in  a  courtyard,  with  a  learned  air  about  it  that  seemed 
verv  well  suited  to  the  stray  rooks  and  jackdaws  who  came  down  from 
the  cathedral  loucrs  to  walk  with  a  c  rkly  bearing  on  the  grass-plot  -  and  was  intro- 
duced to  my  new  master.  Doctor  Strong. 

DiM'tor  Strong  looked  aliMost  ns  nisty,  to  t;'y  thinking,  as  the  tall  iron  rails  and 
gates  outside  I  lie  Iioum'  ;  and  aliimst  as  stiff  and  heavy  as  the  great  stone  urns  that 
flanked  them,  and  were  set  up.  on  the  top  "I  the  red-brick  wall,  at  regular  distances 
all  round  the  < mrt.  like  sublimated  skittles.  U-  Time  to  play  at.  lie  was  in  his 
library  (I  nicni.  l)o>  tor  Strong  was),  with  his  olotlies  not  particularly  well  brushed, 
and  his  hnir  not  ;  a.licularly  well  combed  :  his  kuee-smnlls  unbraced  ;  his  long  black 
gaiters  unbuttoned  :  and  his  shoes  \  i'  img  like  two  cav<  i'  on  the  hearth  rug.  Tum- 
mg  upon  mc  a  lustreless  eye,  tliat  -r?i".nded  me  of  a  long- forgotten  blind  old  horse 
wiio  once  usc'U  to  crop  the  grass,  anu  tiii,i)le  over  the  gr.ivcs,  in  Blunderstone  church- 
yard, he  said  he  was  glad  to  see  nic  :  and  then  he  gave  iin  hi:i  hand  ;  which  I  didn't 
kniiA'  what  to  do  with,  as  it  did  nothing  for  itself. 

But,  sitting  at  work,  not  far  off  from  Doctor  Strong,  was  a  very  pretty  young 
lady— whom  he  called  .\nnie,  and  who  was  his  daughter.  1  supposed— who  got  me  out 
of  my  difticnlty  by  kneeling  down  to  put  Doc*  ir  Strong's  shoes  on,  and  button  his 
gaiters,  which  she  did  with  great  cheerfulness  and  quickness.  When  she  had  flnished, 
and  we  were  going  out  to  the  schoolroom,  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Wiclifield, 
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111  bidding  J>«"r  ((oml  momitiK.  acidiT»!>  lit  r  ns  '  Mrs.  Stmnjf  '  ;  niul  I  was  wondprinn 
could  she  Jk-  IKx-tor  SiroiiK  n  mius  wife,  or  rould  sUv  \k  Mrs.  Din-tor  Stmiijj,  wlu-ii 
Doctor  StnmR  hinisoK  iiiininM-iously  riiliKhtenetl  inc. 

■  Uy  the  l)vp.  WickfUld,"  he  said.  stnppin(t  in  the  |m«»a(if  with  hm  hiiml  on  my 
nhoiilder  ;   '  vmi  hnvi-  not  (oiiiid  any  suitable  provisiion  (or  my  wife's  cousin  yet  ?  ' 

'  No,' sjtid  Mr.  Wiikliel.i.     "  Xo.     Noty.t. 

'  I  could  wish  it  done  as  soon  as  it  can  Iw  done.  Wii'ktield."  said  DiH-tor  Stron;. 
'  f(»r  .lack  Maldon  is  needy,  and  idle  ;  and  of  those  two  had  things.  Hors«-  thiiiKs  some- 
timis  come.  What  cloes  Doctor  Watts  say.'  he  addeil,  lookiiid  at  me,  and  inoviii); 
his  head  to  the  time  of  his  quotation.  '  "  Satan  linds  some  mischief  still,  for  idle  hands 
to  do."  ' 

'  K);ad.  Doctor,'  retiirii.  d  Mr.  Wicklield.  "if  Dm-tor  Watts  knew  mankind,  he 
niii;ht  hav»  written,  with  as  miicli  truth,  "Satan  linds  some  mischief  still,  for  busy 
hands  to  do."  The  busy  people  achieve  their  full  share  of  misihief  in  the  world, 
vou  mav  relv  'ipon  it.  What  have  the  [M-ople  been  about,  who  lave  l)een  the  biLsicsl 
in  nettinR  money,  and  in  },'»ttinn  power,  this  century  or  two  ?     Xo  mischief  ?  ' 

'Jack  .MaMon  will  never  lie  very  busy  in  ;{Cttinj»  eillier.  I  exp<"et,'  said  Doctor 
Strong,  nibbing  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

'  Perhaps  not.'  said  Mr.  Wiekfleld  ;  '  and  you  bring  me  buck  to  the  (pieslion 
with  an  apologv  for  tligrcssinj,'.  Xo.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon  vet.  I  l"lieve.'  he  said  this  .vith  some  hesitation.  '  1  (.eiietrate  you"-  motive, 
an<i  it  makes  tin-  tliini;  more  ditlicult.' 

'  My  motive."  returned  Dix'toi  .Strong,  '  is  to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  a 
cousin,  and  an  old  playfellow,  of  .Vnnie's.' 

'  Yes.  I  know,'  said  Mr.  Wicklield.  '  at  home  or  abroad.' 

'  Av  I  '  re)>licd  the  DiH-tor.  ap])areiitly  wonderin;;  why  he  enijihasised  those  words 
.so  iiim'h.     '  At  home  or  abroad. 

'  Ycair  own  expression,  yon  know,"  sjud  Mr.  Wickfichl.     'Or   ibroail.' 

'  Surely.'  the  Doctor  answered.     '  Surely.     One  or  other." 

'  One  or  other  '!     Have  you  no  chu'ce  Y  '  a^^cd  Mr.  Wicklield. 

*  Xo,'  returned  the  Doctor. 

'  Xo  ?  '  with  astonishment. 

"  Not  the  least." 

'  N'li  inoti'. « .'  said  Mr.  Wiekfieltl,  '  for  meaning  abroad,  and  not  at  home  '!  ' 

'  No,'  I  ■!  limed  the  doctor. 

'  I  an.  I)t"u.d  to  believe  you,  and  of  course  1  do  believe  you,'  sai<l  Mr.  Wickfield. 
'  It  might  have  simplified  my  oflice  very  mach,  if  I  had  known  it  before.  Hut  I  con- 
fess I  entertained  another  impression 

D.Ktor  Str  lis;  regarded  him  wiiti  a  puzzled  and  doubting  look,  which  almost 
immediately  subsided  into  a  smile  th.it  gave  me  great  encouragement  ;  for  it  was  full 
of  amiability  a:id  sweetness,  and  there  was  a  simplicity  in  it,  and  indeed  in  bis  whole 
manner,  when  the  studious,  pondering  frost  upon  it  was  got  thr. .ugh,  very  attractive 
and  hopeful  to  a  young  scholar  like  me.  Rcjieating  '  no.'  and  '  ii"-!  the  least,'  and  other 
short  assurances  to  the  same  puqunt.  DcK'tor  Strong  jogged  on  before  us,  at  a  queer, 
uneven  pace  ;  and  ue  followed  ;  Mr.  Wicklield  looking  grave,  I  observed,  and  shaking 
his  heail  to  himself,  without  knowing  that  I  saw  him. 

The  school-room  was  a  pretty  large  hall,  on  the  quieiest  side  of  the  house,  con- 
fronted by  the  stately  stare  of  some  half-dozen  of  the  gre;  t  unis.  and  commanding  « 
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peep  of  an  old  secluded  garden  belongini?  to  the  Doctor,  where  the  peaches  were  ripen  inc 
on  the  sunny  south  wall.  There  were  twr  great  aloes,  in  tubs,  on  the  turf  outside  ll»e 
windows  ;  the  broad  hard  leaves  of  which  plant  (looking  as  if  they  were  made  of  painted 
tin)  have  ever  since,  by  association,  bsen  symbolical  to  me  of  silence  and  retirement. 
About  five-and-twenty  boys  were  studiously  engaged  at  their  books  when  we  went  in, 
l)ut  they  rose  to  give  the  Doctor  good  morning,  and  remained  standing  when  they  saw 
Mr.  Wickfield  and  me. 

'  A  new  boy,  young  gentlemen,'  said  the  Doctor  ;    '  Trotwood  Copperficld.' 

One  Adams,  who  was  the  head-boy,  then  stepped  out  of  his  place  and  welcomed 
me.  He  looked  like  a  young  clergyman,  in  his  white  cravat,  but  he  was  very  affable 
and  good-humoured  ;  and  he  showed  me  my  place,  and  presented  me  to  the  masters, 
in  a  gentlemanly  way  that  would  have  put  me  at  my  ease,  if  anything  cotild. 

It  seemed  to  me  so  long,  however,  since  1  had  been  among  such  boys,  or  among 
any  companions  of  my  own  age,  except  M  k  Walker  and  Mealy  Potatoes,  that  I  felt 
as  strange  as  ever  I  have  done  in  all  my  life.  I  was  so  conscious  of  having  passed 
through  scenes  of  which  they  coulJ  have  no  knowledge,  and  of  having  acquired  ex- 
periences foreign  to  my  age,  appearance,  and  condition  as  one  of  them,  that  I  half 
believed  it  was  an  imposture  to  come  there  as  an  ordinary  little  school-boy.  I  had 
become,  in  the  Murdstone  and  Grinby  time,  however  short  or  long  it  may  have  been, 
so  unused  to  the  sports  and  games  of  boys,  that  I  knew  I  -vvas  awkward  and  inexperi- 
enced in  the  commonest  things  belonging  to  them.  Whatever  I  had  Icamt,  had  so 
slipped  away  from  nie  in  the  sordid  cares  of  my  life  from  day  to  night,  that  now,  when 
I  was  examined  about  what  I  knew,  I  knew  nothing,  and  was  put  into  the  lowest  form 
of  the  school.  But,  troubled  as  I  was,  by  my  want  of  boyisli  skill,  and  of  book-learning 
too,  I  was  made  infinitely  more  uncomfortable  by  the  consideration,  that,  in  what  I 
did  know,  I  was  much  farther  removed  from  my  companions  than  in  what  I  did  not. 
My  mind  ran  upon  what  they  would  think,  it  they  knew  of  my  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  King's  Bench  Prison  ?  Was  there  anything  about  me  which  would  reveal  my 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Micawber  family — all  those  pawnings,  and  sellings, 
and  suppers — in  spite  of  myself  V  Suppose  some  of  the  boys  had  seen  me  coming 
through  Canterbury,  wayworn  and  ragged,  and  should  find  me  out  ?  What  would 
they  say,  who  made  so  light  of  money,  if  they  could  know  how  I  had  scraped  my  half- 
pence together,  for  the  purchase  of  my  daily  saveloy  and  beer,  or  my  slices  of  pudding  ? 
How  would  it  affect  them,  who  were  so  innocent  of  London  life  and  London  streets, 
to  discover  how  knowing  I  was  (and  was  ashamed  to  be)  in  some  cf  the  meanest  phases 
of  both  ?  All  this  ran  in  my  head  so  much,  on  the  first  day  at  Doctor  Strong's,  that  I 
felt  distrustful  )f  my  slightest  look  and  gesture  ;  shrunk  within  myself  whensoever  I 
was  approached  by  one  of  my  new  schoolfel'ows  ;  and  hurried  off,  the  minute  school 
was  over,  afraid  of  committing  myself  in  my  response  to  any  friendly  notice  or 
advance. 

But  there  was  such  an  influence  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  old  house,  that  when  I  knocked 
at  it,  with  my  new  school-books  under  my  arm,  I  began  to  feel  my  uneasiness  softening 
away.  As  I  went  up  to  my  a:  old  room,  the  grave  shadow  of  the  staircase  seemed  to 
fall  upon  my  doubts  and  fears,  and  to  make  the  past  more  indistinct.  I  sat  there, 
sturdily  conning  my  books,  until  dinner-time  (we  were  out  of  school  for  good  at  three) : 
and  went  down,  hopeful  of  becoming  a  passable  sort  of  boy  yet. 

Agnes  was  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for  her  father,  who  was  detained  by  some 
one  in  his  office.     She  met  me  with  her  pleasant  smile,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  the 
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school.     I  told  her  I  should  'ike  it  very  much,  I  hoped  ;  but  I  was  a  little  strange  to  it 

at  first. 

'  You  have  never  been  to  school,"  I  said,  '  have  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes  !     Every  day.' 

'  Ah,  but  vou  mean  here,  at  your  own  home  ?  ' 

'  Papa  couldn't  spare  me  to  go  anywhere  else.'  she  answered.  smilinR  and  shaking 
her  head.     '  His  housckeeiier  must  be  in  his  house,  you  know." 

'  He  is  very  fond  of  vou,  1  am  sure."  I  said. 

She  nodded  '  Yes,'  and  went  to  the  door  to  listen  for  his  coining  up.  that  she  might 
meet  him  on  the  stairs.     But,  as  he  was  not  there,  she  came  back  again. 

'  Mamma  has  been  dead  ever  since  I  was  bom,'  she  said,  in  her  quiet  way.  '  I 
only  know  her  picture,  downstairs.     I  saw  you  looking  at  it  yesterday.     Did  you  think 

whose  it  was  ?  " 

I  told  her  yes,  because  it  was  so  like  herself. 

'  Papa  says  so,  too,'  said  Agnes,  pleased.     '  Hark  !     That  's  papa  now  ?  ' 

Her  bright  calm  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she  went  to  meet  him,  and  as 
they  came  in.  hand  in  hand.  He  greeted  me  cordially  ;  and  told  me  I  should  certainly 
be  happy  under  Doctor  Strong,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  men. 

'There  may  be  some,  perhaps— I  don't  know  that  there  are— who  abuse  his 
kindness.'  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  '  Never  be  one  of  those.  Trotwood.  in  an>'thing.  He  is 
the  least  suspicioMs  of  mankind  ;  and  whether  that  's  a  merit,  or  whether  it  s  a  blemish, 
it  deserves  consideration  in  all  dealings  with  the  Doctor,  great  or  small.' 

He  spoke,  I  thought,  as  if  he  were  weary,  or  dissatisfied  with  something  ;  but  I 
did  not  pursue  the  question  in  my  mind,  for  dinner  was  just  then  announced,  and  we 
went  down  and  took  the  same  seats  as  before. 

We  had  scarcely  done  so.  when  Uriah  Heep  put  in  his  red  head  and  his  lank  hand 
at  the  door,  and  said — 

'  Here  "s  Mr.  Maldon  begs  the  favour  of  a  word,  sir." 

•  I  am  but  this  moment  quit  of  Mr.  Maldon,'  said  his  master. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  returned  Uriah  :  '  but  Mr.  Maldon  has  come  hack,  and  he  begs  the  favour 

of  a  word.' 

As  he  held  the  door  open  with  his  hand,  Uriah  looked  et  me,  and  looked  at  Agnes, 
and  looked  at  the  dishes,  and  looked  at  the  plates,  and  looked  at  every  object  in  the 
room,  I  thought— yet  seemed  to  look  at  nothing  ;  he  made  such  an  appearance  all 
the  while  of  keeping  his  red  eyes  dutifully  on  his  master. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  's  only  to  say,  on  reflection,'  <)bser\ed  a  voice  behind 
Uriah,  as  Uriah's  head  was  pushed  away,  and  the  speakers  substituted—'  pray  excuse 
me  for  this  intrusion  -that  as  it  seems  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  the  sooner  I  go 
abroad  the  better.  My  cousin  Annie  did  say,  when  we  talked  of  it,  that  she  liked 
to  have  her  friends  within  reach  rather  than  to  have  them  banished,  and  the  old 

Doctor ' 

•  Doctor  Strong,  was  that  ?  '  Mr.  Wickfield  interposed,  gravely. 

'  Doctor  Strong,  of  course.'  returned  the  other  ;  '  I  call  him  the  old  Doctor  ; 
it  's  all  the  same,  you  know.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  returned  Mr.  Wickfield. 

'  Well,  Doctor  Strong,'  said  the  other.  '  Doctor  Strong  was  of  rhe  same  mind. 
I  believed.  But  as  it  appears  from  the  course  you  take  with  me  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind,  why  there  's  no  more  to  be  said,  except  that  the  sooner  I  am  off.  the  better. 
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Therefore,  I  thop.ght  I  'd  come  back  and  say,  that  the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better.     When 
a  plun({e  is  to  be  made  into  the  water,  it 's  of  no  use  linj;ering  on  the  bank.' 

'  There  shall  be  as  httle  lingering  as  possible,  in  your  case,  Mr.  Maldon,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

'  Tliank  'ee,'  said  the  other.  '  Much  obliged.  I  don't  want  to  look  a  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  not  a  gracious  thing  to  do ;  otherwise,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
.\nnie  could  easily  arrange  it  in  her  own  way.     I  suppose  Annie  would  only  have  to 

say  to  the  old  Doctor ' 

'  Meaning  that  Mrs.  Strong  would  only  have  to  say  to  her  husband — do  I  follow 
you  ?  '  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

'  Quite  so,'  returned  the  other,  '  — would  only  have  to  say,  that  she  wanted  such 
and  such  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so ;  and  it  would  be  so  and  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course.' 

'  And  why  as  u  matter  of  course,  Mr.  ]\Ialdon  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Wickfield,  sedately 
eating  his  dinner. 

'  Why,  because  Annie  's  a  charming  young  girl,  and  the  old  Doctor — Doctor  Strong, 
I  mean— is  not  quite  a  charming  young  boy,'  said  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  laughing.  *  No 
offence  to  anybody,  Mr.  Wickfield.  I  only  mean  that  I  suppose  some  compensation 
is  fair  and  reasonable  in  that  sort  of  marriage.' 

'  Compensation  to  the  lady,  sir  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Wickfield  gravely. 
'  To  the  lady,   sir,'  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  answered,    Uughing.      But  appearing  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Wickfield  went  on  with  his  dinner  in  the  same  sedate,  immoveable 
manner,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making  him  relax  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he 
added — 

'  However,  I  have  said  what  I  came  back  to  say,  and,  with  another  apology  for 
this  intrusion,  I  may  take  myself  off.  Of  course  I  shall  observe  your  directions,  in 
considering  the  matter  as  one  to  be  arranged  between  you  and  me  solely,  and  not  to 
be  referred  to,  up  at  the  Doctor's.' 

'  Have  you  dined  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Wickfield,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  towards  the 
table. 

'  Thank 'ee.  I  am  going  to  dine,'  said  Mr.  Maldon,  'with  my  cousin  Annie. 
Good-bye ! ' 

Mr.  Wickfield,  without  rising,  looked  after  him  thoughtfully  as  ho  went  out. 
He  was  rather  a  shallow  sort  of  young  gentleman,  I  thought,  with  a  handsome  face, 
a  rapid  utterance,  and  a  confident  bold  air.  And  this  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  Mr. 
Jack  Maldon  :  whom  I  had  not  expected  to  see  so  soon,  when  I  heard  the  Doctor 
speak  of  him  that  morning. 

When  we  had  dined,  we  went  upstairs  again,  where  everything  went  on  exactly 
as  on  the  previous  day.  Agnes  set  the  glasses  and  decanters  in  the  same  comer,  and 
Mr.  Wickfield  sat  down  to  drink,  and  drank  a  good  deal.  Agnes  played  the  piano  to  him, 
sat  by  him,  and  worked  and  talked,  and  played  some  games  at  dominoes  with  me.  In 
good  time  she  made  tea  ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  brought  down  my  books,  looked  into 
them,  and  showed  me  what  she  knew  of  them  (which  was  no  slight  matter,  though  she 
said  it  was),  and  what  was  the  best  way  to  learn  and  imderstand  them.  I  see  her, 
with  her  modest,  orderly,  placul  manner,  and  I  hear  her  beautiful  calm  voice,  as  I 
write  these  words.  The  influeni;e  for  all  good,  which  she  came  to  exercise  over  me  at 
a  later  time,  begins  already  to  descend  upon  my  breast.  I  love  little  Em'ly,  and  I 
dont  love  Agnes— no,  not  at  all  in  that  way— but  I  feel  that  there  are  goodness,  peace. 
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and  truth,  wherever  Agnes  is  ;  and  that  the  soft  light  of  the  coloured  window  in  the 
church,  seen  long  ago,  (alls  on  her  always,  and  on  me  when  I  am  near  her,  and  on 
everything  around. 

The  time  having  come  (or  her  withdrawal  (or  thr  night,  and  she  having  left  us, 
I  gave  Mr.  Wickfield  my  hand,  preparatory  to  going  away  myself  but  he  checkr«l 
me  and  said,  '  Should  you  like  to  stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  or  o  go  elsewhere  ?  ' 

'  To  stay,'  I  answered,  quickly. 

'  You  are  sure  ?  ' 

'  I(  you  please.     If  1  may  ! ' 

•  VVhy,  it 's  but  a  dull  life  that  we  lead  here,  boy,  I  am  afraid,'  he  said. 

'  Not  mure  dull  for  me  than  Agnes,  sir.     Not  dull  at  all !  ' 

'  Than  A(;nes,'  he  repeated,  walking  slowly  to  the  great  chimney-piece,  and 
leaning  against  it .     '  Ttian  Agnes  ! ' 

He  had  drank  wine  that  evening  (or  I  fancied  it ),  until  his  eyes  were  blootlshot. 
Not  that  I  could  see  them  now,  (or  they  were  cast  down,  and  shaded  by  his  hand  ; 
but  I  had  noticed  them  a  little  while  btfore. 

'  Now  I  wonder,'  he  muttered,  '  whether  my  Agnes  tires  o(  me  ?  When  should 
I  ever  tire  o(  her  ?     But  that 's  di((ercnt,  that  s  quite  di((erent.' 

He  was  musing,  not  speaking  to  me ;   so  I  remained  quiet. 

'  A  dull  old  house,'  he  said,  '  and  a  monotonous  li(e  ;  but  1  must  have  her  near 
me.  I  must  keep  her  near  me.  H  the  thought  that  I  may  die  and  leave  my  darling, 
or  that  my  darling  may  die  and  leave  me,  comes  like  a  spectre,  to  distress  my  happiest 
hours,  and  is  only  to  be  drowned  .  i ' 

He  did  not  supply  the  word  ;  but  pacing  slowly  to  the  place  where  he  had  sat, 
and  mechanically  going  through  the  action  of  pourinf  wine  (rom  the  empty  decanter, 
set  it  down  and  paced  back  again. 

'  If  it  is  miserable  to  bear  when  she  is  here,'  he  said,  '  what  would  it  be,  and  she 
away  ?     No,  no,  no.     I  cannot  try  that.' 

He  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece,  brooding  so  long  that  I  could  not  decide 
whether  to  run  the  risk  o(  disturbing  him  by  going,  or  to  remain  quietly  where  I 
was,  until  he  should  come  cut  o(  his  reverie.  At  length  he  aroused  himscK,  and  looketl 
about  the  room  until  his  eyes  encountered  mine. 

'  Stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  eh  ?  '  he  said  in  his  usual  manner,  and  as  if  he  were 
answering  something  I  had  just  said.  '  I  am  glad  o{  it.  You  are  company  to  us  both. 
It  is  wholesome  to  have  you  here.  Wholesome  for  me,  wholesome  (or  Agnes,  whole- 
some perhaps  (or  all  o(  us.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  for  me,  sir,'  I  said.     '  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here." 

'That's  a  fine  (ellow  !  '  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  'As  long  as  you  are  .m\  t,  be 
here,  you  shall  stay  here.'  He  shook  hands  with  me  upon  it,  and  clapped  me  on 
the  back  ;  and  told  me  that  when  I  had  anything  to  do  at  night  after  Agnes  had 
lc(t  us,  or  when  1  wished  to  read  (or  my  own  pleasure,  I  was  free  to  come  down  to  his 
room,  i(  he  were  there,  and  i(  I  desired  it  for  company's  sake,  and  to  sit  with  iiini. 
1  thanked  him  (or  his  consideration  ;  and,  as  he  went  down  soon  afterwards,  and 
I  was  not  tired,  went  down  too,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  to  avail  myself,  for  half 
an  hour,  o(  his  permission. 

But,  seeing  a  light  in  the  little  round  office,  and  immediately  (ecling  myself 
attracted  towards  Uriah  Heep,  who  had  a  sort  o(  (ascination  (or  me,  I  went  in  there 
insUad.     I  (ound  Uriah  reading  a  great  (at  book,  with  such  demonstrative  attention. 
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that  his  lank  fore-finger  follow,  ed  up  every  Hne  as  he  read,  and  made  clammy  tracks 
along  the  page  (or  so  I  fully  believed)  like  a  snail. 

'  You  are  workinR  late  to-night,  Uriah,'  says  I. 

'  Yes,  Master  Copperfield,'  says  Uriah. 

As  I  was  getting  on  the  stool  opposite,  to  talk  to  him  more  conveniently,  1 
observed  that  he  had  not  such  a  thing  as  a  smile  about  him,  and  that  he  could  only 
widen  his  mouth  and  make  two  hard  creases  down  his  cheeks,  one  on  each  side,  to 
stand  for  one. 

'  I  am  not  doing  oflice-work.  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah. 

'  What  work,  then  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  am  improving  my  legal  knowledge.  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah.  *  I  am 
going  through  Tidd's  Practice.     Oh,  what  a  writer  Mr.  "Tidd  is.  Master  Copperfield  ! ' 

My  stool  was  such  a  tower  of  observation,  that  as  I  watched  him  reading  on  again, 
after  this  rapturous  exclamation,  and  following  up  the  lines  with  his  fore-finger,  I 
observed  that  his  nostrils,  which  were  thin  and  pointed,  with  sharp  dints  in  them, 
had  a  singular  and  most  uncomfortable  way  of  expanding  and  contracting  themselves  ; 
that  they  seemed  to  twinkle  instead  of  his  eyes,  which  hardly  ever  twinkled  at  all. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  quite  a  great  lawyer  ?  '  I  said,  after  looking  at  him  for  some 
time. 

'  Mc,  Master  Co])pcriicld  ?  '  said  Uriah.     '  Oh,  no  !     I  'm  a  very  umble  person.' 

It  was  nc  fancy  of  mine  about  his  hands,  I  observed  ;  for  he  frequently  ground 
the  palms  against  each  other  as  if  to  squeeze  them  dry  and  warm,  besides  often  wiping 
them,  in  a  stealth    way,  on  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  I  am  well  aw.  re  that  I  am  the  umblest  person  going,'  said  Uriah  Heep,  modestly  ; 
'  let  the  other  be  where  he  may.  My  mother  is  likewise  a  very  umble  person.  We 
live  in  a  numble  abode.  Master  Copperfield,  but  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  My 
father's  former  calling  was  umble.     He  was  a  sexton.' 

'  What  is  ho  now  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  He  is  a  partaker  of  glory  at  present,  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah  Heep. 
'  But  we  htt.c  much  to  be  thankful  for.  How  much  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  in  living 
with  Mr.  Wickfield  ! ' 

I  asked  Uriah  if  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Wickfield  long  ? 

'  I  have  been  with  him  going  on  four  year.  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah  ; 
shutting  up  his  book,  after  carefully  marking  the  place  where  he  had  left  off.  '  Since 
a  year  after  my  father's  death.  How  much  have  I  to  be  thankful  for,  in  that !  How 
nmch  have  I  to  be  thankful  for,  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  kind  intention  to  give  me  my 
articles,  which  would  otherwise  not  lay  within  the  umble  means  of  mother  and  self  ! ' 

'  Then,  when  your  articled  time  is  over,  you  '11  be  a  regular  lawyer,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
said  I. 

'  With  the  blessing  of  Providence,  Master  Copperfi'  Id,'  returned  Uriah. 

•  Perhaps  you  '11  be  a  partner  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  business,  one  of  these  days,' 
I  said,  to  make  myself  agreeable  ;  '  and  it  will  be  Wickfield  and  Heep,  or  Heep  late 
Wirkfield.' 

'  Oh  no.  Master  Copperfield,'  returned  Uriah,  shaking  his  head,  '  I  am  much  too 
umble  for  ♦  at ! ' 

He  cenainly  did  look  uncommonly  like  the  carved  face  on  the  beam  outside  my 
window,  as  he  sat,  in  his  humility,  eyeing  me  sideways,  with  his  mouth  widened,  and 
the  creases  in  his  cheeks. 
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'  Mr.  Wickfield  is  a  most  excellent  m«n.  Master  Coppcrfleld,'  said  Uriah.  *  If 
you  have  known  him  long,  you  know  it,  I  am  sure,  much  better  than  I  can  infonn 
you.' 

I  replied  that  I  was  certain  he  was ;  but  that  I  had  not  known  him  long  myself, 
though  he  was  a  friend  of  my  aunt's. 

*  Oh,  indeed.  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah.  '  Your  aunt  is  a  sweet  lady. 
Master  Copperfield  ! ' 

He  had  a  way  of  writhing  when  he  wanted  to  express  enthusiasm,  which  was 
very  ugly ;  and  which  diverted  my  attention  from  the  compliment  he  had  paid  my 
relation,  to  the  snaky  twistings  of  his  throat  and  body. 

'  A  sweet  li..ly.  Master  Copperfield  ! '  said  Uriah  Heep.  '  She  has  a  great  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Agnes,  Master  Copperfield,  I  believe  ?  ' 

I  said,  '  Yes,'  boldly ;  not  that  I  knew  anything  about  it.  Heaven  forgive  me  ! 

'  I  hope  you  have,  too,  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah.  '  But  I  am  sure  you 
must  have.' 

'  Everybody  must  have,'  I  returned. 

'  Oh,  thank  you.  Master  Copperfield,'  said  Uriah  Heep,  '  for  that  remark  !  It  is 
so  true  !     Umble  as  I  am,  I  know  it  is  to  true  !     Oh,  thank  you.  Master  Copperfield  ! ' 

He  writhed  himself  quite  off  his  stool  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  and,  being 
off,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  going  home. 

'  Mother  will  bt  expecting  me,'  he  said,  referring  to  a  pale,  inexpressive-faced 
watch  in  his  pocket,  '  and  getting  uneasy  ;  for  though  we  are  very  umble.  Master 
Copperfield,  we  are  much  attached  to  one  another.  H  you  would  come  and  see  us, 
any  afternoon,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  our  lowly  dwelling,  mother  would  be  as  proud 
of  your  company  as  I  should  be.' 

I  said  I  should  be  glad  to  come. 

'  Thank  you.  Master  Copperfield,'  returned  Uriah,  putting  his  book  away  upon 
the  shelf.     '  I  suppose  you  stop  here,  some  time.  Master  Copperfield  ? ' 

I  said  I  was  going  to  be  lorought  up  there,  I  believed,  as  long  as  I  remained  at 
school. 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  '  exclaimed  Uriah.  '  I  should  think  you  would  come  into  the 
business  at  last,  Master  Copperfield  ! ' 

I  protested  that  I  had  no  views  of  that  sort,  and  that  no  such  scheme  was  enter- 
tained in  my  behalf  by  anybody ;  but  Uriah  insisted  on  blandly  replying  to  all  my 
assurances,  *  Oh,  yes.  Master  Copperfield,  I  should  think  you  would,  indeed  ! '  and, 
'  Oh,  indeed.  Master  Copperfield,  I  should  think  you  would,  certainly  I '  over  and  over 
again.  Being,  at  last,  ready  to  leave  the  office  for  the  night,  he  asked  me  if  it  would 
suit  my  convenience  to  have  the  light  put  out ;  and  on  my  answering  '  Yes,'  instantly 
extinguisV  d  it.  After  shaking  hands  with  me — his  hand  felt  like  a  fish,  in  the  dark — 
he  openea  the  door  into  the  street  a  very  little,  and  crept  out,  and  shut  it,  leaving  me 
to  grope  my  way  back  into  the  house  :  which  cost  me  some  trouble  and  a  fall  over  his 
stool.  This  was  the  proximate  cause,  I  suppose,  of  my  dreaming  about  him,  for 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  half  the  night ;  and  dreaming,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  launched  Mr.  Peggotty's  house  on  a  piratical  expedition,  with  a  black  flag  at  the 
mast-head,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Tidd's  Practice,'  under  Tvhich  diabolical  ensign 
he  was  carrying  me  and  little  Em'ly  to  the  Spanish  Main,  to  be  drowned. 

I  got  a  little  better  of  my  uneasiness  when  I  went  to  school  next  day,  and  a  good 
deal  the  better  next  day,  and  so  shook  it  off  by  degrees,  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
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I  was  quite  at  home,  and  happy,  among  my  new  companions.  I  was  awkward  enough 
in  their  games,  and  backward  enough  in  their  studies  ;  but  custom  would  improve 
me  in  the  first  respect,  I  hoped,  and  hard  work  in  the  second.  Accordingly,  I  went 
to  work  very  hard,  both  in  play  and  in  earnest,  and  gained  great  commendation. 
And,  in  a  very  little  while,  the  Murdstone  and  Grinby  life  became  so  strange  to  me 
tha>  I  hardly  believed  in  it,  while  my  present  life  grew  so  familiar  that  I  seemed  to 
have  been  leading  it  a  long  time. 

Doctor  Strong's  was  i;n  excellent  school ;  as  different  from  Mr.  Creakle's  as  good 
is  from  evil.  It  was  very  gravely  and  decorously  ordered,  and  on  a  sound  system ; 
with  an  appeal,  in  everything,  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  boys,  and  an  avowed 
intention  to  rely  on  their  possession  of  those  qualities  unless  they  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  it,  which  worked  wonders.  We  all  felt  that  we  had  a  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  place,  and  in  sustaining  its  character  and  dignity.  Hence,  we  soon 
became  warmly  attached  to  it — I  am  sure  I  did  for  one,  and  I  never  knew,  in  all  my 
tinie,  of  any  other  boy  being  otherwise — and  learnt  with  a  good  will,  desiring  to  do  it 
credit.  We  had  noble  games  out  of  hours,  and  plenty  of  liberty ;  but  even  then,  as 
I  remember,  we  were  well  spoken  of  in  the  town,  and  rarely  did  any  disgrace,  by  our 
appearance  or  manner,  to  the  reputation  of  Doctor  Strong  and  Doctor  Strong's 
boys. 

Some  ...  ..  ''  .r  scholars  boarded  in  the  Doctor's  house,  and  through  them 
I  learned,  »v    -  i.and,  some  particulars  of  the  Doctor's  history.     As,  how  he  had 

not  yet  been  i.  ».Tied  twelve  months  to  the  beautiful  young  lady  I  had  seen  in  the 
study,  whoni  m  had  married  for  love  ;  for  she  had  not  a  sixpence,  and  had  a  world  of 
poor  relations  (so  our  fellows  said)  ready  to  swarm  the  Doctor  out  of  house  and  home. 
Also,  how  the  Doctor's  cogitating  manner  was  attributable  to  his  being  always  engaged 
in  looking  out  for  Greek  roots  ;  which,  in  my  innocence  and  ignorance,  I  supposed  to 
be  a  botanical  furore  on  the  Doctor's  part,  especially  as  he  always  looked  at  the  ground 
when  he  walked  about,  until  I  understood  that  they  were  roots  of  words,  with  a  view 
to  a  new  Dictionary  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  Adams  our  head-boy,  who  had 
a  turn  for  mathematics,  had  made  a  calculation,  I  was  informed,  of  the  time  this 
Dictionary  would  take  in  completing,  on  the  Doctor's  plan,  and  at  the  Doctor's  rate 
of  going.  He  considered  that  it  might  be  done  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-nine  years,  counting  from  the  Doctor's  last,  or  sixty-second,  birthday. 

But  the  Doctor  himself  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  school ;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
badly-composed  school  if  he  had  been  anything  else,  for  he  was  the  kindest  of  men ; 
with  a  simple  faith  in  him  that  might  have  touched  the  stone  hearts  of  the  very  urns 
upon  the  wall.  As  he  walked  up  and  down  that  part  of  the  courtyard  which  was  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  with  the  stray  rooks  and  jackdaws  looking  after  him  with  their 
heads  cocked  slyly,  as  if  they  knew  how  much  more  knowing  they  were  in  worldly 
affairs  Ihan  he,  if  any  sort  of  vagabond  could  only  get  near  enough  to  his  creaking 
shoef  to  attract  his  attention  to  one  sentence  of  a  tale  of  distress,  that  vagabond  was 
mad ;  for  the  next  two  days.  It  was  so  notorious  in  the  house,  that  the  masters  and 
heac  -boys  took  pains  to  cut  these  marauders  off  at  angles,  and  to  get  out  of  v  indows, 
and  cvm  them  out  of  the  courtyard,  before  they  could  make  the  Doctor  ..ware  of 
their  presence ;  which  was  sometimes  happily  effected  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
without  his  knowing  anyth'  3  of  the  matter,  as  he  jogged  to  and  fro.  Outside  his 
own  domain,  and  unprotected,  he  was  a  very  sheep  for  the  shearers.  He  would  have 
taken  his  gaiters  off  his  legs  to  give  away.      In  fact,  there  was  a  storj'  current  among 
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us  (I  have  no  idea,  and  never  had,  on  what  authority,  but  I  have  believed  it  for  m 
many  years  that  I  feel  quite  certain  it  is  true),  that  on  a  frosty  day,  one  winter-time, 
he  actually  did  bestow  his  gaiters  on  a  beggar-woman,  who  occasioned  some  scandal 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  exhibiting  a  fine  infant  from  door  to  door,  wrapped  in  those 
garments,  which  were  universally  recognised,  being  as  well  known  in  the  vicinity  as 
the  cathedral.  The  legend  added  that  the  only  person  who  <lid  not  identify  them 
was  the  Doctor  himself,  who,  when  they  were  shortly  afterwards  displayed  at  the  door 
of  a  little  second-hand  shop  of  no  very  good  repute,  where  such  things  were  taken  in 
exchange  for  gin,  was  more  than  once  observed  to  handle  then>  approvingly,  as  if 
admiring  some  curious  novelty  in  the  pattern,  and  considering  them  an  improvement 
on  his  own. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  Doctor  with  his  pretty  young  wife.  He  had  a 
fatherly,  benignant  way  of  showing  his  fondness  for  her,  which  seemed  in  itself  to 
express  a  good  man.  I  often  saw  them  walking  in  the  garden  where  the  peaches  were, 
and  I  sometimes  had  a  nearer  observation  of  them  in  the  study  or  the  parlour.  She 
appeared  to  me  to  take  great  care  of  the  Doctor,  and  to  like  him  very  much,  though 
I  never  thought  her  vitally  interested  in  the  Dictionary  :  some  cumbrous  fragments 
of  which  work  the  Doctor  always  carried  in  his  pockets,  and  in  the  lining  of  his  hat, 
and  generally  seemed  to  be  expounding  to  her  as  they  walked  about. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Strong,  both  because  she  had  taken  a  liking  for  n>e  on 
the  morning  of  my  introduction  to  the  Dixtor,  and  was  always  afterwards  kind  to  n>e, 
and  interested  in  me  ;  and  because  she  was  very  fond  of  Agnes,  and  was  often  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  our  house.  There  was  a  curious  constraint  between  her  and 
Mr.  Wickfield,  I  thought  (of  whom  she  seemed  to  be  afraid),  that  never  wore  off. 
When  she  came  there  of  an  evening,  she  always  shrunk  from  accepting  his  escort  home, 
and  ran  away  with  me  instead.  And  sojuetimes,  as  we  were  running  gaily  across  the 
cathedral-yard  together,  expecting  to  meet  nobody,  we  would  meet  Mr.  Jack  Maldon, 
who  was  always  surprised  to  see  us. 

Mrs.  Strongs  mamma  was  a  lady  I  took  great  delight  in.  Her  name  was  Mrs. 
Markleham  ;  but  our  boys  used  to  call  her  the  Old  Soldier,  on  account  of  her  general- 
ship, and  the  skill  with  which  she  mars  .lied  great  forces  of  relations  against  the 
Doctor.  She  was  a  little,  sharp-eyed  wonian,  who  used  to  wear,  when  she  wa-«  .Iressed, 
one  unchangeable  cap,  ornamented  with  some  artificial  flowers,  and  two  artificial 
butterflies  supposed  to  be  hovering  above  the  flowers.  There  was  a  superstition 
among  us  that  this  cap  had  come  from  France,  and  could  only  originate  in  the  work- 
manship of  that  ingenious  nation  :  but  all  I  certainly  know  about  it  is,  that  it  always 
made  its  appearance  of  an  evening,  wheresoever  Mrs.  Markleham  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  that  it  was  carried  about  to  friendly  meetings  in  a  Hindoo  basket  ;  that  the 
butterflies  had  the  gift  of  trembling  constantly  ;  and  that  they  improved  the  shining 
hours  at  Doctor  Strong's  expense,  like  busy  bees. 

I  observed  the  Old  Soldier — not  to  adopt  the  name  disrespectfully— to  pretty 
good  advantage,  on  a  night  which  is  made  memorable  to  me  by  something  else  I  shall 
relate.  It  was  the  night  of  a  little  party  at  the  Doctor's,  which  was  given  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon's  departure  for  India,  whither  he  was  going  as  a  cadet, 
or  something  of  that  kind :  Mr.  Wickfield  having  at  length  arranged  the  business. 
It  happened  to  be  the  Doctor's  birthday,  too.  We  had  had  a  holiday,  had  made 
presents  to  him  in  the  morning,  had  made  a  speech  to  him  through  the  head-boy, 
and  had  cheered  him  until  we  were  hoarse,  ar- '     nti!  he  had  shed  tors.     -And  now,  in 
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the  evening,  Mr.  Wickfteld,  Agnet.  and  I,  went  to  have  tea  with  him  in  his  private 
capacity. 

Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  there,  before  w.  Mrs.  Strong,  dressed  in  white,  with  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons,  wus  playing  the  piano,  when  we  went  in ;  and  he  was  leaning  over 
her  to  turn  the  leaves.  The  clear  red  and  white  of  her  complexion  was  not  so  bloom- 
ing and  flower-like  as  usual,  I  thotight,  when  she  turned  round  ;  but  she  looked  very 
pretty,  wonderfully  pretty. 

'  I  have  forgotten,  Doctor,*  said  Mrs.  Strong's  mamma,  when  we  were  seated, 
'  to  pay  you  the  compliments  of  the  day  :  though  they  are,  as  you  may  suppose, 
very  far  from  being  mere  compliments  in  my  ease.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  many  happy 
returns.' 

'  I  thank  you,  ma'am,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

'  Tilany,  many,  many,  happy  returns,'  said  the  Old  Soldier.  '  Not  only  for  your 
own  sake,  but  for  Annie's  and  John  Maldon's,  and  many  other  people's.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  to  me,  John,  when  you  were  a  little  creature,  a  head  shorter  than  Master 
Copperfield.  making  baby  love  to  Annie  behind  the  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  back- 
garden.' 

'  My  dear  mamma.'  sniil  Mrs.  Strong,  '  never  mind  that  now.' 

'  Annie,  don't  be  absurd,'  returned  her  mother.  '  If  you  are  to  blush  to  hear  of 
such  things,  now  you  are  an  old  married  woman,  when  are  you  not  to  blush  to  hear  of 
them  ? ' 

'  Old  ?  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Jack  Maldon.     '  Annie  ?    Come  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  John.'  returned  the  Soldier.  *  Virtually,  an  ol'  married  woman.  Although 
not  old  by  years— for  when  did  you  ever  hear  me  say,  or  who  has  ever  heard  me  say, 
that  a  girt  of  twenty  was  old  by  years  !— your  cousin  is  the  wife  of  the  Doctor,  and,  as 
such,  what  I  have  described  her.  It  Js  well  for  you,  John,  that  your  cousin  it  the 
wife  of  the  Doctor.  You  have  found  in  him  an  influential  and  kind  friend,  who  wiU  be 
kinder  yet,  I  venture  to  predict,  if  you  deserve  it.  I  have  no  false  pride.  I  never 
hesitate  to  admit,  frankly,  that  there  are  some  members  of  our  family  who  want  a 
friend.     You  were  one  yourself,  het<   »  your  cousin's  influence  raised  up  one  for  you.' 

The  Doctor,  in  the  goodness  ot  ,  -s  heart,  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  make  light  of 
it,  and  save  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  from  any  further  reminder.  But  Mrs.  Markleham  changed 
her  chair  for  one  next  the  Doctor's,  and  putting  her  fan  on  his  coat-sleeve  said— 

'  No,  really,  my  dear  Doctor,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  appear  to  dwell  on  this 
rather,  because  I  feel  so  very  strongly.  I  call  it  quite  my  monomania,  it  is  such  a 
subject  of  mine.     You  are  a  blessing  to  us.     You  really  are  a  boon,  you  know.' 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense.'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  No,  no.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  the  Old  Soldier.  '  With  nobody  present, 
but  our  dear  and  confidential  friend  Mr.  VVickfield,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  put  down. 
I  shall  begin  to  assert  the  privileges  of  a  mother-in-law,  if  you  go  on  like  that,  and 
scold  you.  I  am  perfectly  honest  and  outspoken.  What  I  am  saying,  is  what  I  said 
when  you  first  overpowered  me  with  surprise— you  remember  how  surprised  I  was  ?— 
by  proposing  for  Annie.  Not  that  there  was  anything  so  very  much  out  of  the  way, 
in  the  merr  fact  of  the  proposal— it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  1— but  because, 
you  having  known  her  poor  father,  and  having  known  her  from  a  baby  six  months  old, 
I  hadn't  thought  of  you  in  such  a  light  at  all,  or  indeed  as  a  marrj'ing  man  in  any 
way — simply  that,  you  know.' 

'  Aye,  aye'  returned  the  Doctor,  good-humouredly.     '  Never  mind.' 
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'  But  I  do  mind,'  loid  the  Old  Soldier,  Utying  her  tan  upon  hia  lipa.  '  I  ntind 
very  much.  I  recall  these  thinns  thu.  .  nu;y  be  contradicted  i'  I  am  wrong.  Well  t 
Then  I  spoke  to  Annie,  ami  I  told  her  what  had  happt- iied.  I  said.  "  My  dear,  here  'n 
Doctor  Strong  has  positively  been  and  made  you  the  subject  of  a  handsome  declaration 
und  an  offer."  Did  I  press  it  in  the  least  ?  No.  I  said,  "  Now,  Annie,  tell  me  the 
truth  this  moment ;  is  your  heart  free  ?  "  "  Mamma,"  she  said,  crying.  "  I  am 
extremely  young  " — which  was  perfectly  true — "  and  I  hardly  know  if  I  have  a  heart 
at  all."  "  Tlieii,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  may  rely  upon  it,  it  'a  free.  At  all  events, 
my  love,"  said  I,  "  Doctor  Strong  is  in  an  agitated  state  of  mind,  and  must  l>e  answered. 
He  cannot  lie  kept  in  his  present  state  of  suspeiise."  "  Mamma,"  said  Annie,  still 
crying,  "  would  he  be  unhappy  without  me  ?  If  he  would,  I  honour  and  respect  him 
so  much,  that  I  think  I  will  have  him."  So  it  was  settled.  And  then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  said  to  Annie,  "  Annie,  Doctor  Strong  will  not  only  be  your  husband,  but  he 
will  represent  your  late  father :  he  will  represent  the  head  of  our  family,  he  will  repre- 
sent the  wisdom  and  station,  and  I  may  say  the  means,  of  our  family  ;  and  will  be,  in 
short,  a  boon  to  it."  I  used  the  word  at  the  time,  and  I  have  used  it  again  to-day. 
If  I  have  any  merit  it  is  consistency.' 

The  dauf.'!itcr  had  sat  quite  silent  and  still  during  this  speech,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground  ;    U-  '  cousin  standing  near  her,  and  looking  on  the  ground,  too.     She 
now       d  very  sofitv ,  in  a  trembling  voice — 
.Mamma,  I    lope  y<'     'lave  finished  ?  ' 

etun  (l  the  Soldier, '  I  have  not  quite  finished.  Since  you 
tiat  1  have  not.  I  complain  that  you  really  are  a  little  un- 
family  ;  iid,  as  it  is  of  no  use  complaining  to  you,  I  mean 
Md.     \      ,  nw  dear  Doctor,  do  look  at  that  silly  wife  of 
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No,  my  «l*ur  .\ii! 
ask  me,  my  love,  I  rep 
natural  towards  your  ..\«ii 
to  complain  to  your  it  s^ 
yours.' 

As  the  Doetor  tu 
towards  her,  she  droo| 
steadily. 

'  When  I  happened 
mother,  shaking'  her  head  a 
stance  she  might  mention 
that  to  mention  it  was  to  UAt. 
her  to  ask  was  always  to  hav' 

'  Annie,  my  dear,'  s.ud 
pleasure.' 

'  Almost  the  very  words  I 
another  time,  when  I  know  whu 
I  have  a  great  mind,  my  dear  Di^ 

'  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will,'  ■ 

'  Sh.'.ll  I  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  will !  '  said  the 
I  suppose,  carried  her  point,  she  ta] 
(which  she  kissed  first),  and  return. 

Some  more  company  coming  i' 
the  talk  became  general ;  and  it  nat 
and  the  country  he  was  going  t^-- 


'ud  face,  with  its  smile  of  sinr  licity  and  gentleness, 
»M-=»d  nuire.     I  noticed  that  Mr.       ickAeld  looked  at  her 

4iy  to  that  naughty  thing  the    .iher  day,'  pursued  her 

ner  fan  at  her  playfully, '  that  there  was  a  family  circum- 

lu — indeed,  I  think,  was  bound  to  mention — she  said, 

'avour  :   and  that,  as  you  were  too  generous,  and  as  for 

^  woui  ^l't.' 
^•M-tor         Th..-:?  was  wrong.      It  robbed  me  of  ii 


exclaimed  her  mother.     '  Now  really, 
vou  but  for  this  reason,  and  won't, 

>elf.- 


(I  iiil  's  a  bartjain.'     And  having, 

i    'cUf       Itand  several  tunes  with  her  fan 

-•hantly  u>  '    "  former  st.4tion 

■  whom  wti  -vo  mu-,ters  and  Adams. 

•■  'led  on  Mr  ».  Maldon.  u  .d  his  voyage, 

■ious  pfe=-   -=r4  pn5--f-ei-i        He  was  to 
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leave  that  night,  after  supper,  in  a  poat-chaise,  (or  Gravesend  «vhere  the  ahip  in 
which  he  wa*  to  make  the  voyage,  lay  ;  and  was  to  be  gone — unless  he  came  home  on 
leave,  or  (or  his  health — I  don't  know  how  many  years.  I  recollect  it  was  settled  by 
general  consent  that  India  was  quite  a  misrt  iresented  country,  and  had  nothing 
objectionable  in  it,  bu*.  a  ti^^r  or  two,  -\nd  a  li'  e  heat  in  the  warm  p.irt  o(  t)  e  day. 
For  my  own  part,  I  looked  on  Mr.  J . '  Mai  ;n  as  a  modem  Sinbad,  and  pictured 
him  the  bosom  friend  o(  all  the  Rajahs  in  *'  .  East,  sitting  under  canopies,  smoking 
curly  golden  pipes — a  mile  long,  if  they  could  be  straightened  out. 

Mrs.  Strong  was  r  very  pretty  singer :  ns  I  knew,  who  often  hcan'  or  singing 
by  herself.  But,  whether  she  was  afraid  of  singing  before  people,  or  was  out  of  voice 
that  evening,  it  was  certain  that  she  couldn't  sitr^;  at  all.  She  trird  a  duet,  once,  with 
her  cousin  Maldon,  but  could  not  do  so  much  as  begin  ;  and  afterwards,  when  she 
tried  to  sing  by  herself,  although  she  began  swettly,  hrr  voice  died  away  <>n  a  sudden, 
and  kft  her  quite  distressed,  with  her  head  linufiting  down  over  the  keys.  The  good 
Doctor  said  she  was  nervous,  and,  to  relieve  her,  proposed  a  round  game  at  cards ; 
of  which  he  knew  as  much  ns  of  the  art  of  pliiying  the  trombone.  But  1  remarked 
that  the  Old  Soldier  took  him  into  custody  directly,  for  her  partner ;  ar  i  instructed 
him,  as  the  first  preliminary  of  initiation,  tc  give  her  all  ^he  silver  he  had        is  po<'ket. 

We  had  a  merry  game,  not  made  the  less  merry  by  the  Dc  '■or's  mista  ,  of  which 
he  committed  an  innumerable  quantity,  in  spite  of  the  watch  ili  '^ss  of  th.  uutterlties, 
and  to  their  great  aggr<.vatA,i..  Mrs.  Strong  had  declined  tc  t)1u>,  on  the  ground 
of  not  feeling  very  well ;  and  her  cousin  Ma'don  had  excused  h'l^wlf  because  he  had 
some  packing  to  do.  When  he  had  done  it,  however  ■>'■  .etumed, .'  ui  ihey  sat  together, 
talking,  on  the  sofa.  From  tinie  ':o  time  she  came  s  "  <  joked  over  ihe  Doctor's  hand, 
and  told  him  what  ^o  play.  .  ;ie  was  very  pale,  as  she  bent  over  him,  and  I  thought 
her  finger  trembled  as  she  pointed  out  the  cards  ;  but  the  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in 
her  attention,  and  took  no  notice  of  this,  if  it  were  so. 

At  supper,  we  were  hardly  so  gay.  Everj-  one  appeared  to  feel  that  a  parting 
of  that  sort  was  an  awkward  thing,  and  that  the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  a»vk- 
ward  it  was.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  tried  to  be  very  talkative,  but  was  not  at  his  ease,  and 
made  matters  worse.  And  they  were  not  improved,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the 
Old  Soldier  :  who  continually  recalled  passages  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon's  youth. 

The  Doctor,  however,  who  felt,  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  making  everybody  happy, 
was  well  pleased,  and  had  no  suspicion  but  thp.t  we  were  all  at  the  utmost  height  of 
enjoyment. 

'  Annie,  my  dear,'  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  filling  his  glass,  '  it  is  past 
your  cousin  Jack's  time,  and  we  must  not  detain  him,  since  time  and  tide — both  con- 
cerned in  this  case — wait  for  no  man.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  you  have  a  long  voyage,  and 
a  strange  country,  before  you ;  but  many  men  have  had  both,  and  many  men  will 
have  both,  to  the  end  cf  time.  The  winds  you  are  going  to  tempt,  have  wafted  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  to  fortune,  and  brought  thousands  upon  thousands  happily 
back.' 

'  It 's  an  affecting  thing,'  said  Mrs.  Marldeham,  '  however  it 's  viewed,  it 's  affect- 
ing, to  see  a  fine  young  man  one  has  known  from  an  infant,  going  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  leaving  all  he  knows  behind,  and  not  kno%.'ing  what 's  before  him. 
A  young  man  really  well  deserves  constant  support  and  patronage,'  looking  at  the 
Doctor,  '  who  makes  such  sacrifices.' 

'  Time  will  go  fast  with  >  ou,  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,'  pursued  the  iJoclor,  '  and  fast 
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with  all  o(  us.  Some  o(  ui  can  hardly  expect,  perhaps,  in  the  natural  courw  of  tliiii|t<«, 
to  greet  you  on  youi  return.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  hope  to  do  it,  and  that  \  my 
case.  I  shall  nut  weary  yuu  with  good  advice.  You  nnve  lonf;  had  a  good  m<H]rl 
before  you,  in  your  cousin  Annie.     Imitate  her  virtue*  as  itearly  as  you  can." 

Mnt.  Markleham  funned  herself,  and  shook  her  head. 

'  Farewell,  Mr.  .Im-k.'  said  the  Doctor,  standing  up  ;  ,n  wnicli  we  all  sioo<l  up. 
'  .\  pn)spen)Us  voyujtc  out.  n  thri\  .ig  career  nbruiul,  and  a  nappy  rctiini  Iioinc  I  ' 

We  all  drank  the  toast,  and  all  shook  hni  ds  with  Mr.  .Ini'.  Maldon  ;  utter  whieli 
he  hastily  t(K)k  leave  of  the  ladies  who  were  there,  and  hurried  to  the  d«K.  ,  where  he 
was  received.  a&  he  got  into  the  chaise,  with  a  tremendous  broiuiside  of  ehecrs  discharged 
by  our  boys,  who  had  assembled  on  the  lawn  for  the  purjiose.  Running  in  among  them 
to  swell  the  r  nks,  I  v  is  very  near  the  chaise  when  it  rolled  away  ;  and  I  had  a  lively 
impression  n..ide  upon  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  dust,  of  having  seen  Mr.  .Lick 
Maldon  rattle  past  with  an  agitated  face,  and  something  cherry-coloured  in  his  hand. 

After  another  broadside  for  the  Doctor,  and  another  for  the  Doctor's  wife,  the  boys 
dispersed,  and  I  went  back  into  the  house,  where  I  found  the  guests  u'l  standing  in  a 
group  t  out  the  Doctor,  discussing  how  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  had  gone  away,  and  how 
he  had  oome  it,  end  how  he  had  felt  it,  and  all  the  rc^t  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  these 
remarks,  Mrs.  Markleham  cried  :   '  Whr  e  's  Annie  ?  " 

No  Annie  was  there  ;  and  when  they  called  to  her,  no  Annie  replied.  But  all 
pressing  out  of  the  room,  in  .  "rowd,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  we  foimd  her  lying 
on  the  hall  floor.  There  was  great  alarm  at  first,  until  it  was  found  that  she  was  in  a 
swoon,  and  that  the  swoon  was  yielding  to  the  usual  mecas  of  recovery  ;  when  the 
Doctor,  who  had  lifted  her  head  upon  his  knee,  put  her  curls  aside  with  his  hand,  and 
said,  looking  around — 

'Poor  Annie!  She's  so  f.ituful  and  tender-hearted  1  It's  the  partinR  from 
her  old  playfellow  and  friend  ' .>■  favourite  cousin,  that  has  done  this.  Ah  '  It  's  a 
pity  !     I  am  very  sorry  !  " 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  \.  uere  she  was,  and  that  we  were  all  standing 
about  her,  she  arose  with  assistance  :  turning  her  head,  as  she  did  s;y,  to  lay  it  on  the 
Doctor's  shoulder — or  to  hide  it,  I  don't  know  which.  We  went  into  the  drawinjj- 
room,  to  leave  her  with  the  Doctor  and  her  mother  ;  but  she  said,  it  seemed,  that  she 
was  better  than  she  had  been  since  momini»,  and  that  she  would  rather  be  hrought 
among  us;  so  they  brought  her  i.i,  looking  very  white  and  weak,  I  Miouj»iit,  and  sat 
her  on  a  sofa. 

'  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  doing  something  to  her  dress.  '  Sec  here  ! 
You  have  lost  a  bow.  Will  anybody  be  so  good  as  find  a  ribbon  ;  a  cherry-coloured 
ribbon  ?  " 

It  was  the  one  she  had  worn  at  her  bosom.  We  ali  looked  for  it ;  I  myself  looked 
everywhere,  I  am  certain  ;   but  nobody  could  find  it. 

'  Do  you  recollect  where  you  had  it  last,  Annie  ■* '  :  \id  her  mother. 

I  wondered  how  I  could  have  thought  sh;  looked  white,  or  anything  bu'  burning 
red,  when  she  answered  that  she  had  had  it  safe,  a  little  while  ago,  she  thou^  t,  but  it 
was  not  worth  looking  for. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  looked  for  again,  and  still  not  found.  She  entreated  that 
there  might  be  no  more  searching  ;  but  it  was  still  sought  for  in  a  desultorj'  way,  imtil 
she  was  quite  well,  and  the  company  took  their  departure. 

W"  walked  very  slowly  home,  Mr.  Wickfield,  Agnes,  and  I ;  Agnes  and  1  admiring 
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the  moonlight,  and  Mr.  Wickfield  scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  When 
we,  at  last,  reached  our  own  door,  Agnes  disc  -vered  that  she  had  left  her  little  teticule 
behind.    Delighted  to  be  of  any  service  to  her,  I  ran  back  to  fetch  it. 

I  went  into  the  supper-room  where  it  had  been  left,  which  was  deserter'  and 
dark.  But  a  door  of  communication  between  that  and  the  Doctor's  study,  .tucre 
there  was  a  lij^ht,  being  open,  I  passed  o.i  there,  to  say  what  I  wanted,  and  to  get  a 
candle. 

The  Doctor  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  by  the  fireside,  and  his  young  wife  was  on  a 
stool  at  his  feet.  The  Doctor,  with  a  complacent  smile,  was  reading  aloud  some 
manuscript  explanation  or  statement  of  a  theory  out  of  that  interminable  Dictionary, 
and  she  was  looking  up  at  him.  But,  with  such  a  face  I  never  saw.  It  was  so  beautiful 
in  its  form,  it  was  so  ashy  pale,  it  was  so  fixed  in  its  abstraction,  it  was  so  full  of  a 
wild,  sleep-walking,  dreamy  hcrrcr  of  I  don't  know  what.  The  eyes  were  wide  open, 
and  her  brown  hair  fell  in  two  rich  clusters  on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  white  dress, 
disordered  by  the  want  of  the  lost  ribbon.  Distinctly  as  I  recollect  her  look,  I  cannot 
say  of  what  it  was  expressive.  I  cannot  even  say  of  what  it  is  expressive  to  me  now, 
rising  again  before  my  older  judgment.  Penitence,  humiliation,  shame,  pride,  love, 
and  trustfulness,  I  see  them  all ;  and  in  them  all,  I  see  that  horror  of  I  don't  know 
what. 

My  entrance  and  my  saying  what  I  wanted,  roused  her.  It  disturbed  the  Doctor 
too,  for  when  I  went  back  to  replace  the  candle  I  had  taken  from  the  table,  he  was 
patting  her  head,  in  his  fatherly  way,  and  saying  he  was  a  merciless  drone  to  let  her 
tempt  him  into  reading  on  ;  and  he  would  have  her  go  to  bed. 

But  she  asked  him,  in  a  rapid,  urgent  manner,  to  let  her  stay.  To  let  her  feel 
assured  (I  heard  her  murmur  some  broken  words  to  this  effect)  that  she  was  in  his 
confidence  that  night.  And,  as  she  turned  again  towards  him,  after  glancing  at  me  as 
I  left  the  room  and  went  out  at  the  door,  I  saw  her  cross  her  hands  upon  his  knee,  and 
look  up  at  him  with  the  same  face,  something  quieted,  as  he  resumed  his  reading. 

It  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  remembered  it  a  long  time  afterwards, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  narrate  when  the  time  comes. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

HOMKBODY   TURNS    UP 

IT  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  mention  Peggotty  since  I  ran  away ;  but,  of  course, 
1  wrote  her  a  letter  almost  as  soon  as  I  was  housed  at  Dover,  and  another  and 
a  longer  letter,  containing  all  particulars  fully  related,  when  my  aunt  took 
me  formally  under  her  protection.  On  my  being  settled  at  Doctor  Strong's 
I  wrote  to  her  again,  detailing  my  happy  condition  and  prospects.  I  never  could  have 
derived  anytlmig  like  the  pleasure  from  spending  the  money  .Mr.  Dick  had  given  me, 
that  I  felt  in  sending  a  gold  half-guinea  to  Peggotty.  per  post,  inclosed  in  this  last  letter! 
to  discharge  the  sum  I  had  borrowed  of  her  :  in  which  epistle,  not  before,  I  mentioned 
about  the  young  man  with  tlie  donkey-cart. 

To  these  communications  Peggotty  replied  as  promptly,  if  not  as  concisely,  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.     Her  utmost  powers  of  expression  (which  were  certainly  not  great  in 
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ink)  were  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  write  what  she  felt  on  the  subject  of  my  joume\ . 
Four  sides  of  incoherent  and  interjectional  beginnings  of  sentei  ?e8,  ttiat  had  no  end, 
except  blots,  were  inadequate  to  afford  her  any  relief.  But  the  blots  were  more 
expressive  to  me  than  the  best  composition  ;  for  they  showed  me  that  Peggotty  had 
been  crying  all  over  the  paper,  and  what  could  I  have  desired  more  t 

I  made  out,  without  much  difficulty,  that  she  could  not  take  quite  kindly  to  my  aunt 
yet.  The  notice  was  too  short  after  so  long  a  prepossession  the  other  way.  We  never 
knew  a  person,  she  wrote  ;  but  to  think  that  Miss  Betsey  should  seem  to  be  so  different 
from  what  she  had  been  thought  to  be,  was  a  Moral !  That  was  her  word.  She  was 
evidently  still  afraid  of  Miss  Betsey,  for  she  sent  her  grateful  duty  to  her  but  timidly  ; 
and  she  was  evidently  afraid  of  me,  too,  and  entertained  the  probability  of  my  running 
away  again  soon ;  if  I  might  judge  from  the  repeated  hints  she  threw  out,  that  the 
coach-fare  to  Yarmouth  was  always  to  be  had  of  her  for  the  asking. 

She  gave  me  one  piece  of  intelligence  which  affected  me  very  much,  namely,  that 
there  had  been  a  sale  of  the  furniture  at  our  old  home,  and  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone 
were  gone  away,  and  the  house  was  shut  up,  to  be  let  or  solH.  God  knows  I  had  no 
part  in  it  while  they  remained  there,  but  it  pained  me  to  think  of  the  dear  old  place  as 
altogether  abandoned  ;  of  the  weeds  growing  tall  i'l  the  garden,  and  the  fallen  leaves 
lying  thick  and  wet  upon  the  paths.  I  imagined  how  the  winds  of  winter  wouH  howl 
round  it,  how  the  cold  rain  would  beat  upon  the  window-glass,  how  the  moon  would 
make  ghosts  on  the  walls  of  the  empty  rooms,  watching  their  solitude  all  night.  I 
thought  afresh  of  the  grave  in  the  churchyard,  underneath  the  tree  :  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  house  were  dead  too,  now,  and  all  connected  vrith  my  father  and  mother  were 
faded  away. 

There  was  no  other  news  in  Peggotty's  letters.  Mr.  Barkis  was  an  excellent 
husband,  she  said,  though  still  a  little  near ;  but  we  all  had  our  faults,  and  she  had 
plenty  (though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  were) ;  and  he  sent  his  duty,  and 
my  little  bedroom  was  always  ready  for  me.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  well,  and  Ham  was  well, 
and  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  but  poorly,  and  little  Em'ly  wouldn't  send  her  love,  but  said 
that  Peggotty  might  send  it,  if  she  liked. 

All  this  intelligence  I  dutifully  imparted  to  my  aunt,  only  reserving  to  myself 
the  mention  of  little  Em'ly,  to  whom  I  instinctively  fe't  that  she  would  not  vei. 
tenderly  incline.  While  I  was  yet  new  at  Doctor  Strong's,  she  made  several  excursions 
over  to  Canterbury  to  see  me,  and  always  at  unsea?  <nable  hours  :  with  the  view,  I 
suppose,  of  taking  me  by  surprise.  But,  finding  me  well  employed,  and  bearing  a 
good  character,  and  hearing  oi.  ill  hands  that  I  rose  fa''t  in  the  schoul,  she  soon  dis- 
continued these  visits.  I  saw  her  on  a  Saturday,  every  third  or  foi  nth  week,  when  I 
went  over  to  Dover  for  a  treat ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Dick  every  alternate  Wednesday,  when 
he  arrived  by  stage-coach  at  noon,  to  itay  until  next  momii.^'. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  Dick  never  travelled  withr>ut  a  leather  writing-desk, 
containing  a  supply  of  stationery  and  the  Memorial ;  in  relation  to  which  document 
he  had  a  notion  that  time  was  beginning  to  press  now,  and  that  it  r  ally  must  be  got 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Dick  was  very  partial  to  gingerbread.  To  render  his  visits  the  more  agree- 
able, my  aunt  had  instructed  me  to  open  a  credit  for  him  at  a  cake-shop,  which  was 
hampered  with  the  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  served  with  more  than  one 
shilling's-worth  in  the  course  of  any  one  day.  This,  and  the  reference  of  all  his  little 
bills  at  the  county  inn  where  he  slept,  to  my  aunt,  before  they  were  paid,  induced  me 
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to  suspect  that  he  was  only  allowed  to  rattle  his  money,  and  not  to  spend  it.  I  found 
on  further  investigation  that  this  was  so,  or  at  least  there  was  an  agreement  between 
him  and  my  aunt  that  he  should  account  to  her  for  all  his  disbursements.  As  ue  had 
no  idea  of  deceiving  her,  and  always  desired  to  please  her,  he  was  thus  made  chary  of 
launching  into  expense.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  other  possible  points,  Mr. 
Dick  was  convinced  that  my  aunt  was  the  wisest  and  most  wonderful  of  women  ;  as 
he  repeatedly  told  me  with  infinite  secrecy,  and  always  in  a  whisper. 

'  Trotwood,'  said  Mr.  T)ick,  with  an  air  of  .uystery.  after  imparting  this  confidence 
to  me,  one  Wednesday ;  who  's  the  man  that  hides  near  our  house  and  frightens 
her?' 

'  Frightens  my  aunt,  sir  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dick  nodded.     *  I  thought  nothing  would  have  frightened  her,'  he  said.  '  for 

she  s '  here  he  whispered  softly. '  don't  mention  it— the  wisest  and  most  wonderful 

of  women.'  Having  said  which,  he  drew  back,  to  observe  the  effect  which  this 
description  of  her  made  upon  me. 

'  The  first  time  he  came,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  '  was— let  me  see— sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine  was  the  date  of  Kihg  Charles's  execution.  I  think  you  said  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  can  be,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  sorely  puzzled  and  shaking  his  head. 
'  I  don't  think  I  am  as  old  as  that.' 

•  Was  it  in  that  year  that  the  man  appeared,  sir  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Why,  really,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  '  I  don't  see  how  it  can  have  been  in  that  year, 
Trotwood.     Did  you  get  that  date  out  of  history  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  I  suppose  history  never  lies,  does  it  ?  '  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

'  Oh  dear,  no,  sir ! '  I  replied,  most  decisively.  I  was  ngenuous  and  young,  and  I 
thought  so. 

'  I  can't  make  it  out,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking  his  head.  '  There  s  something 
wrong,  somewhere.  However,  it  was  very  soon  after  the  mistake  was  made  of  putting 
some  of  the  trouble  out  of  King  Charies's  head  into  my  head,  that  the  man  first  came. 
I  was  walking  out  with  Miss  Trotwood  after  tea,  just  at  dark,  and  there  he  was,  close 
to  our  house.' 

'  Walking  about  ?  '  I  inquried. 

*  Walking  about  ? '  repeated  Mr.  Dick.  '  Let  me  see.  I  must  recollect  a  bit. 
N — no,  no  ;  he  was  not  walking  about.' 

I  asked,  as  the  shortest  way  to  get  at  it,  what  he  teas  doing. 

'  Well,  he  wasn't  there  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  '  until  he  came  up  behind  her,  and 
whispered.  Then  she  turned  round  and  fainted,  and  I  stood  still  and  looked  at  him, 
and  he  walked  away  ,  but  that  he  should  have  been  hiding  ever  since  (in  the  ground 
or  somewhere),  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  ! ' 

'  Has  he  been  hiding  ever  since  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  To  be  sure  he  has,'  retorted  M/.  Dick,  nodding  his  head  gravely.  '  Never  came 
out,  till  last  night !  We  were  walking  last  night,  and  he  came  up  behind  her  again,  and 
I  knew  him  again.' 

'  And  did  he  frighten  my  aunt  again  ?  ' 

'  All  of  a  shiver,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  counterfeiting  that  affection  and  making  his  teeth 
chatter.     *  Held  by  the  pahngs.     Cried.     But,  Trotwood,  «ome  here,'  getting  me  close 
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to  him,  that  he  might  whisper  very  softly  ;  '  why  did  she  fjivc  him  money,  boy,  in  the 
moonlight  t ' 

'  He  was  a  beggar,  jMriiaps.' 

Mr.  Dick  shook  his  head,  as  utterly  renoun<<ing  the  suggestion  ;  and  having  rephed 
a  great  many  times,  and  with  great  confidence, '  No  ioeggar,  no  beggar,  no  beggar,  sir  !  ' 
went  on  to  say,  that  from  his  window  he  had  afterwards,  tind  late  ut  night,  seen  my 
aunt  give  this  person  money  )utside  the  garden  rails  in  the  moonlight,  who  then  slunk 
away — into  the  ground  a^ain,  as  he  thought  probable— and  was  seen  no  more  :  while 
my  aunt  came  h»irriedly  and  secretly  back  into  the  house,  and  had,  even  that  morning, 
been  quite  different  from  her  usual  self ;  which  preyed  on  Mr.  Dick's  mind. 

I  had  not  the  least  belief,  in  the  outset  of  this  story,  that  the  unknown  was  any- 
thing but  a  delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's,  and  one  of  the  line  of  that  ill-fated  Prince  who 
occasioned  him  so  much  difficulty  ;  but  after  some  rcHection  I  began  to  entertain  the 
question  whether  an  attempt,  or  threat  of  an  attempt,  might  have  been  twice  made 
to  take  poor  Mr.  Dick  himself  from  under  n»y  aunt's  protection,  and  whether  my  aunt, 
the  strength  of  whose  kind  feeling  towards  him  I  knew  from  herself,  might  have  been 
induced  to  pay  a  price  for  his  peace  and  quiet.  .\s  I  was  already  much  attached  to 
Mr.  Dick,  and  very  solicitous  for  his  welfare,  my  fears  favoured  this  supposition  ; 
and  for  a  long  time  his  Wednesday  hardly  ever  came  round,  without  my  entertaining 
a  misgiving  that  he  would  not  be  on  the  coach-box  as  usual.  There  he  always  appeared, 
however,  grey-headed,  laughing,  and  happy  ;  and  he  never  had  anything  more  to  tell 
of  the  man  who  could  frigh'.en  my  aunt. 

These  Wednesdays  were  the  happiest  days  of  Mr.  Dick's  life  ;  they  -vere  far  from 
being  the  least  happy  of  mine.  He  soon  became  known  to  every  boy  in  the  school ; 
and  though  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  any  game  but  kite-flying,  was  as  deeply 
interested  in  all  our  sporls  as  any  one  among  us.  How  often  have  I  seen  him,  intent 
upon  a  match  at  marbles  or  peg-top,  looking  on  with  a  face  of  unutterable  interest, 
and  hardly  breathing  at  the  critical  times  !  How  often,  at  hare  and  hounds,  have  I 
seen  him  mounted  on  a  little  knoll,  cheering  the  whole  held  on  to  action,  and  waving 
his  hat  above  his  grey  head,  oblivious  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr's  head,  and  all 
belonpng  to  it !  How  many  a  summer-hour  have  I  known  to  be  but  blissful  minutes 
to  him  in  the  cricket-field  !  How  many  winter  days  have  1  seen  him,  standing  blue- 
nosed,  in  the  snow  and  east  wind,  looking  at  the  boys  going  down  the  long  slide,  and 
clapping  his  worsted  gloves  in  rapture  ! 

He  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  his  ingenuity  in  little  things  was  transcendent. 
He  could  cut  oranges  into  such  devices  as  none  of  us  had  an  idea  of.  He  could  make 
a  boat  out  of  anything,  from  a  skewer  upwards.  He  could  turn  crampbones  into 
chessmen  ;  fashion  Roman  chariots  from  old  court  cards ;  make  spoked  wheels  out 
of  cotton  reels,  and  birdcages  of  old  wire.  But  he  was  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the 
articles  of  string  and  straw  ;  with  which  we  were  all  persuaded  he  could  do  anything 
that  could  be  done  by  hands. 

Mr.  Dick's  renown  was  not  long  confined  to  us.  After  a  few  Wednesdays,  Doctor 
Strong  himself  made  some  inquiries  of  me  about  him,  and  I  told  him  all  my  aunt  had 
told  me  ;  which  intererted  t^e  Doctor  so  much  that  he  requested,  on  tht  occasion  of 
his  next  visit,  to  be  presented  to  him.  This  ceremony  1  performed  ;  and  the  Doctor 
begging  Mr.  Dick,  whensoever  he  should  not  find  me  at  the  coach-oifice,  to  come  on 
there,  and  rest  himself  until  our  morning's  work  was  over,  it  soon  passed  into  a  custom 
for  Mr.  Dick  to  come  on  as  a  mutter  of  couise,  and,  if  we  were  a  little  late,  as  often 
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happened  on  a  Wednesday,  to  walk  about  the  courtyard,  waiting  for  me.  Here  he 
made  the  acquainUnce  of  the  Doctor's  beautiful  younj?  wife  (paler  than  formerly, 
all  this  time  ;  more  rarely  seen  by  me  or  any  one.  I  think ;  and  not  so  gay,  but  not  less 
beautiful),  and  so  became  more  and  more  familiar  by  degrees.  untU,  at  last,  he  would 
come  into  the  school  and  wait.  He  always  sat  in  a  particular  corner,  on  a  particular 
stool,  which  was  caUed  '  Dick.'  after  him ;  here  he  would  sit.  with  his  grey  head 
bent  forward,  attentively  listening  to  whtte^  .r  might  be  going  on.  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  learning  he  had  never  been  able  to  acquire. 

ThU  veneration  Mr.  Dick  extended  to  the  Doctor,  whom  he  thought  the  most 
subtle  and  accompUshed  philosopher  of  any  age.  It  was  long  before  Mr.  Dick  ever 
spoke  to  him  otherwise  than  bareheaded  ;  and  even  when  he  and  the  Doctor  had 
struck  up  quiie  a  friendship,  and  would  wal;-  tosjether  by  the  hour,  on  that  side  of  the 
courtyard  which  was  known  among  us  as  The  Doctors  Walk.  Mr.  Dick  would  puU  o« 
his  hat  at  intervals  to  show  his  respect  for  wisdom  and  knowledge.  How  it  ever  came 
about,  that  the  Doctor  began  to  read  out  scraps  of  the  famous  Dictionary,  in  these 
walks.  I  never  knew ;  perhaps  he  felt  it  all  the  same,  at  first,  as  reading  to  hunself. 
However,  it  passed  into  a  custom  too ;  and  Mr.  Dick,  listening  with  a  face  shining 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  believed  the  Dictionary  to  be  the  most 
delightful  book  in  the  world. 

As  I  think  of  them  going  up  and  down  before  those  schoolroom  windows— the 
Doctor  reading  with  his  complacent  smile,  an  occasional  flourish  of  the  manuscript, 
or  grave  motion  of  his  head  ;  and  Mr.  Dick  listening,  enchained  by  interest,  with  his 
poor  wits  calmly  wandering  God  knows  where,  upon  the  wings  of  hard  words— I  think 
of  it  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  things,  in  a  quiet  way.  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  feel 
as  if  they  might  go  walking  to  and  fro  for  ever,  and  the  world  might  somehow  be  the 
better  for  it.  As  if  a  thousand  things  it  makes  a  noise  about,  were  not  one-half  so 
good  for  it,  or  me. 

Agnes  was  one  of  Mr.  Dick's  friends,  very  soon  ;  and  in  often  coming  to  the  house, 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Uriah.  The  friendship  between  himself  and  me  increased 
continually,  and  it  was  maintained  on  this  odd  footing :  that,  whUe  Mr.  Dick  came 
professedly  to  look  after  me  as  my  guardian,  he  always  consulted  me  in  any  little 
matter  of  doubt  tl  ..t  arose,  and  invariably  guided  himself  by  my  advice  ;  not  only 
having  a  high  respect  for  my  native  sagacity,  but  considering  that  I  inherited  a  good 

deal  from  my  aunt.  .,     ^.  ,   ,         ..     u  ^  i 

One  Thursday  morning,  when  I  was  about  to  walk  with  Mr.  Dick  from  the  hotel 
to  the  coach-office  before  going  back  to  school  (for  we  had  an  hour's  school  before 
breakfast).  I  met  Uriah  in  the  street,  who  reminded  me  of  the  promise  I  had  made  to 
take  tea  with  himself  and  his  mother :  adding,  with  a  writhe.  '  But  I  didn't  expect 
you  to  keep  it.  Master  Copperfield,  we  're  so  very  umble.' 

I  reaUy  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  liked  Uriah  or 
detested  him  ;  and  I  was  very  doubthil  about  it  stUl,  as  I  stood  looking  him  in  the 
face  in  the  street.     But  I  felt  it  quite  an  affront  to  be  supposed  proud,  and  said  I 

only  wanted  to  be  asked.  ,     .     ,  . , 

•  Oh.  if  that 's  all.  Master  Copperfield.'  said  Uriah.  '  and  it  really  isn  t  our  umble- 
ness  that  prevents  you.  wUl  you  come  this  evening  ?  But  if  it  is  our  umbleness,  I  hope 
you  won't  mind  owning  to  it.  Master  Copperfield ;    for  we  are  all  well  aware  of  o.ir 

condition.'  t  l   j        j     u* 

I  said  I  would  mention  it  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  and  if  he  approved,  as  I  had  no  doubt 
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he  would,  1  would  come  with  pleasure.     So.  at  six  o'clock  that  eveiiin)?.  which  was  one 
of  the  early  office  evenings,  1  announced  myself  as  ready,  to  Uriah. 

•  Mother  will  be  proud,  indeed.'  he  said,  as  we  walked  away  together.  '  Or  she 
would  be  proud,  if  it  wasn't  sinful.  Master  Coppcrfield.' 

'  Yet  you  didn't  mind  supposing  /  was  proud  this  nioming.'  I  returned. 

'  Oh  dear.  no.  Master  Copperfield  ! '  retumetl  Uriah.  '  Oh,  believe  me,  no.  Such 
a  thought  never  came  into  my  head  !  1  shouldn't  have  deemed  it  at  all  proud  if  you 
had  thought  us  too  umble  for  you.     Because  we  are  so  very  tm.ble.' 

*  Have  you  been  studying  much  law  lately  ?  '  I  asked,  to  change  the  subject. 

'  Oh,  Master  Copperflcld,'  he  said,  with  an  air  of  self-denial,  '  my  reading  is  hardly 
to  be  called  study.  I  have  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  sometimes,  with 
Mr.  Tidd.' 

'  Rather  hard,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  1. 

•  He  if  hard  to  me  sometimes,'  returned  Uriah.  '  But  I  don't  know  what  he  might 
be,  to  a  f.,ifted  person.' 

Aft  ,r  beating  a  little  tune  on  his  chin  as  he  walked  on,  with  the  two  forefmgersof 
his  skeleton  right-hand,  he  added — 

'  There  are  expressions,  you  see.  Master  Copperflcld — Latin  words  and  terms— 
in  Mr.  Tidd,  that  are  trying  to  a  reader  of  my  umble  attainments.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  be  taught  Latin  ?  '  I  said,  briskly.  '  1  will  teach  it  you  with 
pleasure,  as  I  learn  it.' 

Oh,  thank  you,  Master  Copperfield,'  he  answered,  shaking  his  head.     '  I  am 
sure  it 's  very  kind  of  you  to  make  the  offer,  but  I  am  much  too  umble  to  accept  it.' 

'  What  nonsense,  Uriah  ! ' 

'  Oh,  indeed  you  must  excuse  me.  Master  Copperfield  !  I  am  greatly  obliged, 
and  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I  am  far  too  umble.  There  are 
people  enough  to  tread  upon  me  in  my  lowly  state,  without  my  doing  outrage  to  their 
feelings  by  possessing  learning.  Learning  ain't  for  me.  A  person  like  myself  had 
better  not  aspire.     If  he  is  to  get  on  in  life,  he  must  get  on  umbly.  Mi  .ter  Copperfield.' 

I  never  saw  his  mouth  so  wide,  or  the  creases  in  his  cheeks  so  deep,  as  when  he 
delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments :  shakir.g  his  head  all  the  time,  and  writhing 
modestly. 

'  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Uriah  '  I  said.  '  I  dare  say  there  arc  several  things 
that  I  could  teach  you,  if  you  would  like  to  learn  them.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that.  Master  Copperfield,'  he  answered  ;  '  not  in  the  least. 
But  not  being  umble  yourself,  you  don't  judge  well,  perhaps,  lor  them  that  are.  I 
won't  provoke  my  betters  with  knowledge,  thank  you.  I  'm  much  too  umble.  Here 
is  my  umble  dwelling.  Master  Copperfield  !  ' 

We  entered  i  low,  old-fashioned  room,  walked  straight  into  from  the  street,  and 
found  there  Mrs.  Heep,  who  was  the  dead  image  of  Uriah,  only  short.  She  received  me 
with  the  utmost  humility,  and  apologised  to  me  for  giving  her  son  a  kiss,  observing 
that,  lowly  as  they  were,  they  had  their  natural  affections,  which  they  hoped  would 
give  no  offence  to  any  one.  It  was  a  perfectly  decent  room,  half  parlour  and  half 
kitchen,  but  not  at  all  a  snug  room.  The  tea-things  were  set  upon  the  table,  and 
the  kettle  was  boiling  on  the  hob.  There  was  a  chest  of  drawers  with  an  e&i-ritoire 
top,  for  Uriah  to  read  or  write  at  of  an  evening ;  there  was  Uriah's  blue  bag  lying 
down  and  vomiting  papers ;  there  was  a  company  of  Uriah's  books  commanded  by 
Mr.  Tidd  ;  there  was  a  comer  cupboard  ;  and  there  were  the  usual  articles  of  furniture. 
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I  don't  remember  that  any  individual  object  had  a  bare,  pinched,  spare  look  ;  but  I 
do  remember  that  the  whole  place  had. 

It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  Mrs.  Hecp's  humility,  that  she  still  wore  weeds.  Notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  time  that  had  occurred  since  Mr.  Ileep's  deceasr,  she  still  wore 
weeds.  I  think  there  was  some  compromise  in  the  cap  ;  but  otherwise  she  was  as 
weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourning. 

'  This  is  a  day  to  be  remembered,  my  Uriah,  I  am  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Hecp,  making 
the  tea,  '  when  Muster  Copperfield  pays  us  a  visit.' 

'  I  said  you  'd  think  so,  mother,'  said  Uriah. 

'  If  I  could  have  wished  father  to  remain  among  us  for  any  reason.'  said  Mrs. 
Heep,  '  it  would  have  been,  that  he  might  have  known  his  company  this  aftcmotjn." 

I  felt  embarrassed  by  these  compliments  ;  but  I  was  sensible,  too,  v .  being  enter- 
tained as  an  honoured  guest,  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Heep  an  agreeable  woman. 

'  .My  Uriah,'  said  Mrs.  Heep,  '  has  looked  for^vard  to  this,  sir,  a  long  while.  He 
had  his  fears  that  our  umbleness  stood  in  the  way,  and  I  joined  in  them  mys.?lf.  Umble 
we  are,  umble  we  have  been,  umble  we  shall  ever  be,'  said  Mrs.  Heep. 

*  I  am  sure  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  so,  ma'am,'  I  said,  '  unless  you  like.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  retorted  Mrs.  Heep.  '  We  know  our  station  and  are  thankful 
in  it.' 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Heep  gradually  got  nearer  to  me,  and  that  Uriah  gradually 
got  opposite  to  mc,  .ind  that  they  respectfully  plied  me  with  the  choicest  of  the  eatables 
on  Ihe  table.  There  was  nothing  particularly  choice  there,  to  be  sure;  bit  I  took 
the  will  for  the  deed,  and  felt  that  they  were  very  attentive.  Presently  they  be{,«.n 
to  talk  about  aunts,  and  then  I  told  thcni  about  mine  ;  and  about  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  then  I  told  them  about  mine  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Heep  began  to  talk  about  fathers- 
in-law,  and  then  I  began  to  tell  her  abou:  mine ;  but  stopped,  because  my  aunt  had 
advised  me  to  observe  a  silence  on  that  subject.  A  t  cider  young  cork,  however, 
would  have  had  no  more  chance  against  a  pair  of  corkscrews,  or  a  tender  young  tooth 
against  a  pair  of  dentists,  or  a  little  shuttlecock  against  two  battledores,  than  I  had 
against  Uriah  and  Mrs.  Heep.  They  did  just  what  they  liked  with  me  ;  and  wormed 
things  out  of  me  that  I  had  no  desire  to  tell,  with  a  certainty  I  blush  to  think  of :  the 
more  especially  as,  in  my  juvenile  frankness,  I  took  some  credit  to  myself  for  being  so 
confidential,  and  felt  that  I  was  quite  the  patron  of  my  two  respectful  entertainers. 

They  were  very  fond  of  one  another :  that  was  certain.  I  take  it,  that  had  its 
effect  upon  me,  as  a  touch  of  nature  ;  but  the  skill  with  which  the  one  followed  up 
whatever  the  other  said,  was  a  touch  of  art  which  I  was  still  less  proof  against.  When 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  me  about  myself  (for  on  the  Mur  '  )ne  and 
(Irinby  life,  and  on  my  journey,  I  was  dumb),  they  began  about  Mr.  Wii  leld  and 
Agnes.  Uriah  threw  the  hall  to  Mrs.  Heep,  Mrs.  Heep  caught  it  and  threw  it  back  to 
Uriah,  Uriah  kept  it  up  a  uttle  while,  then  sent  it  back  to  Mrs.  Heep,  and  so  they  >.  •-;» . 
on  tossing  it  about  until  I  had  no  idea  who  had  got  it,  and  was  quite  bewildered.  The 
ball  itself  was  always  changing  too.  Now  it  was  Mr.  Wickfield,  now  Agnes,  now  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Wickfield.  now  my  admiration  of  Agnes ;  now  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Wickfield's  business  and  resources,  now  our  domestic  life  after  dinner  ;  now  the  wine 
that  Mr.  Wickfield  took,  the  reason  why  he  took  it,  and  the  pity  that  it  was  he  took 
so  much ;  now  one  thing,  now  another,  then  everji;hing  at  once ;  and  all  the  time, 
without  appearitig  to  speak  very  often,  or  to  do  anything  but  sometimes  encourage 
them  a  little,  for  fear  they  should  be  overcome  by  their  humility  and  the  honour  of 
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twins  no  longer  derive  their 
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at  present,  my  travelling  com- 


my  company,  I  found  myself  peqvt 
no  busineu  to  let  out,  and  seeing  thi 
nostrils. 

I  had  begun  to  be  a  little  unconit' 
when  a  figure  coming  down  the  street 
which  was  warm,  the  weather  beiiiK 
looked  in,  and  walked  in,  exclaiming  I' 

It  was  Mr.  Micawber  !  It  was  M 
stick,  and  his  shirt -collar,  and  his  gei 
all  complete ! 

'  My  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Mr  wbt- 

meeting  which  is  calculated  to  imp  ut 

uncertainty  of  all  human — in  shoi  is  a  nm- 

along  the  street,  reflecting  upon  thr    •r"l>abtlit 
am  at  present  rather  sanguine),  I      ua    i  v^ung 
connected  with  the  most  event  (m   iierio 
point  ol  my  existence.     Copper-      =    my 

I  cannot  say — I  really  can  say — 
but  I  was  glad  to  see  him  too,  ai  i  shook 
Micawber  was. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  wa\ 
in  his  shirt-collar.     '  She  is  tolerably  convaic 
sustenance  from  Nature's  founts — in  short.'  saui 
confidence,  '  they  are  weaned — aiul  Mrs.  Mi    tw»i 
panion.     She  will  be  rejoiced,  Copperfield,  t.      enew  her  mquaintaiuc  with  one  who 
hps  proved  himself  in  all  respects  a  worthy  nu.iister  at  th>     acred  altar  of  friendship.' 

I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  her. 

'  You  are  very  good,'  said  Mr.  Micawl)er. 

Mr.  Micawber  then  smiled,  settled  his  chin  again,  and  looked  about  him. 

'  I  have  discovered  my  friend  Copperlield,'  .said  Mr.  Micawber  genteelly,  and 
without  addressing  himself  particularly  to  any  one, '  not  in  solitude,  but  partaking  of  a 
social  meal  in  company  with  a  widowed  lady,  and  one  who  is  apparently  her  offspring 
— in  short,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  in  another  of  his  bursts  of  confidence, '  her  son.  I  shall 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  presented.' 

I  could  do  no  less,  under  these  circumstances,  than  make  Mr.  Micawber  known 
to  Uriah  Heep  and  his  mother  ;  which  I  accortlinijly  di<l.  As  they  abused  tlieinselves 
berore  him,  Mr.  Micawber  took  a  seat,  and  waved  his  hand  in  his  most  courtly  manner. 

'  Any  friend  of  my  friend  Copperfield's,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  has  a  |>crsonal  claim 
upon  myself.' 

'  We  are  too  umble,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Hecp,  '  my  son  and  me,  to  be  the  friends  oi 
Master  Copperfield.  He  has  been  so  good  as  take  his  tea  with  us,  and  we  are  thaidcful 
to  him  for  his  company  ;  also  to  you,  sir,  for  your  notice.' 

'  Ma'am,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  bow,  '  you  are  very  obliging  :  and  wtiat 
are  you  doing,  Copperfield  'I    Still  in  the  wine  trade  ?  ' 

I  was  excessively  anxious  to  get  Mr.  Micawber  away  ;  and  replied,  with  my  hat 
in  my  hand,  and  a  very  red  face,  I  liave  no  doubt,  that  I  was  a  pupil  at  Doctor  Strongs. 

'  A  pupil  ?  '  said  Mr.  Micawber,  raising  his  eyebrows.  '  I  am  extremely  happy 
to  hear  it.    Although  a  mind  like  my  friend  Copperfield's  ' ;  to  Uriah  and  Mrs.  Heep  ; 
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*  docs  not  require  that  cultivktion  which,  without  hii  knowledge  of  men  and  thing*,  it 
would  require,  still  it  is  a  rich  soil  teeming  with  latent  >-egetation — in  short.'  said 
Mr.  Micawbcr,  smiling,  in  another  burst  of  confidence,  '  it  is  an  intellect  capable  of 
getting  up  the  classics  to  any  extent.' 

Uriah,  with  his  long  hands  slowly  twining  over  one  another,  made  a  ghastly 
writhe  from  the  waist  upwards,  to  express  his  concurrence  in  this  estimation  of  me. 

'  Shall  we  go  and  see  Mrs.  Micawber,  sir  ?  '  I  said,  to  get  Mr.  Micawber  away. 

'  If  you  will  do  her  that  favour,  Copperfield,'  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  rising.  '  I 
have  no  scruple  in  saying,  in  the  presence  of  our  friends  here,  that  I  am  a  man  who 
has,  for  some  years,  contended  against  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  ditRculties.'  I  knew 
he  was  certain  to  say  something  of  this  kind  ;  he  always  would  be  so  boastful  about 
his  difficulties.  '  Sometimes  I  have  risen  superior  to  my  difficulties.  Sometimes  my 
difficulties  have — in  short,  have  floored  me.  There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
administered  a  succession  of  facers  to  them ;  there  have  been  times  when  they  have 
been  too  many  for  me,  and  I  have  given  in,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Miitcwber  in  the  words 
of  Cato,  "  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well.  It 's  all  up  now.  I  can  show  fight  no  more." 
But  at  no  time  of  my  life,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  have  I  enjoyed  a  high  ■  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  in  pouring  my  griefs  (if  I  may  describe  difficulties,  chic-R,  arising  out 
of  warrants  of  attorney  and  promissory  notes  at  two  and  four  months,  by  that  word) 
into  the  bosom  of  my  friend  Copperfield.' 

Mr.  Micawber  closed  this  handsome  tribute  by  saying, '  Mr.  Heep  !  Good  evening. 
Mrs.  Heep  1  Your  servant,'  and  then  walking  out  with  me  in  his  most  fashionable 
manner,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  on  the  pavement  with  his  shoes,  and  humming 
a  tune  as  he  went. 

It  was  a  little  inn  where  Mr.  Micawber  put  up,  and  he  occupied  a  little  room  in  it, 
partitioned  off  from  the  commercial  room,  and  strongly  flavoured  with  tobacco-smoke. 
I  think  it  was  over  the  kitchen,  because  a  warm  greasy  smell  appeared  to  come  up 
through  the  chinks  in  the  floor,  and  there  was  a  flabby  perspiration  on  the  walls.  I 
know  it  was  near  the  bar,  on  account  of  the  smell  of  spirits  and  jingling  of  glasses. 
Here,  recumbent  on  a  small  sofa,  underneath  a  picture  of  a  racehorse,  with  her  head 
close  to  the  fire,  and  her  feet  pushing  the  mustard  off  .  dumb-waiter  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  was  Mrs.  Micawber,  to  whom  Mr.  Micawber  entered  first,  saying, 
'  My  dear,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Strong's.' 

I  noticed,  by  the  bye,  that  although  Mr.  Micawber  was  just  as  much  onfused  as 
ever  about  my  age  and  standing,  he  always  remembered,  as  a  genteel  thin^,  that  I  was 
a  pupil  of  Doctor  Strong's. 

Mrs.  Micawber  was  amazed,  but  very  glad  to  see  nie.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  her 
too,  and,  after  an  affectionate  greeting  on  both  sides,  sat  down  on  the  small  sofa 
neak  her. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  if  you  will  mention  to  Copperfield  what  our 
present  position  is,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  like  to  know,  I  will  go  and  look  at  the 
paper  the  while,  and  see  whether  anything  turns  up  among  the  advertisements.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  at  Plymouth,  ma'am,'  I  said  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  as  he 
went  out. 

'  My  dear  Master  Copperfield,'  she  replied,  '  we  went  to  Plymouth.' 

'  To  be  on  tht  spot,'  I  hinted. 

'  Just  so,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  To  be  en  the  spot.  But,  the  truth  is,  talent 
is  not  wanted  in  the  Custom  House.    The  local  influence  of  my  family  was  quite 
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unkvailing  to  obtain  may  em|)loyn»ent  in  that  department,  for  a  man  »(  Mr  Mioawl>er'>i 
abilities.  TJjey  would  rather  not  have  a  man  of  Mr.  MifnwIxr'H  abilities.  He  vould 
only  '■  he  deflrienry  o(  the  othern.     Apart  from  whii-h.'  snu\  Mrs.  Mii-awi>er,  '  I 

will  M  ■  ,ui«e  from  you,  my  dear  Master  t'op|)eHleld,  that  when  that  hranoh  of  my 
*  .lich  is  settled  in  IMymouth  bet-ame  aware  that  Mr.  Miiawber  was  atfompv-nied 

yself,  and  by  little  VVilkins  and  hin  sister,  and  by  the  twins,  they  did  not  re<-iv«- 
h.  with  that  ardour  which  he  might  have  expected,  bcinn  .so  newiy  released  .loiii 
captivity.  In  fact,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  lowering  her  voire.  -'  this  is  iKtwcen  ourselves 
—our  reception  was  cool.' 

'  Dear  me  I '  I  said. 

'  Yes,"  sjiid  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  It  is  truly  painful  to  c<mtemplute  mankind  in  sp, '. 
nn  aspect.  Master  I'oppertiehl,  but  our  reception  was,  decidetlly,  cool.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  In  fact,  that  branch  of  my  family  which  is  settled  in  I'lymouth 
became  quite  personal  to  Mr.  Micawber,  before  we  had  been  there  a  week.' 

I  said,  and  thought,  they  ought  to  l)e  ashamed  of  themselves. 

*  Still,  so  it  was,'  continued  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  Under  s\ich  circumstances,  whiit 
coidd  a  mon  of  Mr.  Micawber's  spirit  do  ?  But  one  obvious  course  was  loft.  To 
borrow  of  that  brantt.  of  my  family  the  money  to  return  to  London,  and  to  return  at 
any  sacritice.' 

'  Tlicn  you  all  came  back  again,  ma'am  ?  '  I  said. 

'  We  all  came  back  ujfuin,'  replied  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  Since  tb.en,  I  h.ivc  consulted 
other  branches  of  my  family  on  the  course  which  it  is  most  expedient  for  Mr.  MicawlMT 
to  take — for  I  maintain  that  he  must  take  so!ne  cr.;:r:;e.  Master  C'op[>crlield,'  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  argumentatively.  '  It  is  clear  that  a  family  of  six,  not  including  a 
domestic,  cannot  live  upon  air." 

'  Certainly,  ma'am,"  said  I. 

'  The  opinion  of  those  other  branches  of  my  family,"  jiiirsued  Mrs.  Micawber, 
'  is,  that  Mr.  Micawber  .should  immediately  turn  his  attention  to  coals.' 

'  To  what,  ma'am  ?  ' 

'  To  coals,'  said  Mrs.  Micawl)cr.  '  To  the  coal  trade.  Mr.  .Micawl)er  was  induictl 
li;  ci  ',  k.  on  inquiry,  that  there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  man  of  his  talent  in  the 
M^dwi'V  i'(;:<:  Trade.  Then,  as  Mr.  Micawber  very  properly  siiid,  the  first  step  to  be 
tftkiT.  cii'.Arlv  as,  to  come  and  see  the  Medway.  Which  we  came  and  saw.  I  say 
•'  .vr»,''  M.stin  'oppcrfield  ;  for  I  never  will,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber  with  emotion,  '  I 
t        .  will  -^'^M"    Mr.  Micawber.' 

1  mur!;:,ii.-d  my  admiration  and  approbation. 

•  \t(  .^    !    >,'  repeated  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  and  saw  the  Medway.     My  opinion  of  flic 
a!  ttvi.  •      '    that  river,  is,  that  it  may  require  talent,  but  that  it  certainly  rc(juircs 

ca,..'  •.  falent,  Mr.  Micawber  has  ;  capital,  Mr.  Micawber  has  not.  We  saw,  I 
think,  the  greater  part  of  the  Medway  ;  and  that  is  my  individual  conclusion,  llciun 
so  near  here,  Mr.  Micawber  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  .ash  not  to  come  on,  and  see 
the  cathedral.  Firstly,  on  accou.it  of  its  being  so  well  worth  seciiijj,  and  our  never 
having  seen  it ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  probability  of  something  turning 
up  in  a  cathedral  town.  We  have  been  here,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  three  days. 
Nothing  has,  as  yet,  turned  up ;  and  it  may  not  surprise  you,  my  dear  Master 
Copperfield,  so  much  as  it  wouU'  i  stranger,  to  know  that  we  are  at  present  waiting 
for  H  remittance  from  London,  to  discharge  our  pecuniary  obligations  at  this  hoti'l. 
Until  the  arrival  of  that  remittance,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber  with  much  feeling,  '  I  am 
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cut  oft  from  my  home  (I  allude  to  lodgings  in  Pentonville),  from  my  boy  and  girl, 
iiud  from  my  twins.' 

I  felt  the  utmost  sympathy  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  in  this  anxious  extremity, 
and  said  as  much  to  Mr.  Micawber,  who  now  returned :  adding  that  I  only  wished  I 
had  money  enough,  to  lend  them  the  amount  they  needed.  Mr.  Micawber's  answer 
expressed  the  disturbance  of  his  mind.  He  said,  shaking  hands  with  me,  *  Copperfield, 
\ou  are  a  true  friend  ;  but  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  no  man  is  without  a 
iiiend  who  is  possessed  of  shaving  materials.'  At  this  dreadful  hint  Mrs.  Micawber 
threw  her  arms  round  Mr.  Micawber's  neek  and  entreated  him  to  be  calm.  He  wept ; 
but  so  far  recovered,  almost  immediately,  as  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  waiter,  and  bespeak 
a  hot  kidney  pudding  and  a  plate  of  shrimps  for  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

When  i  took  my  leave  of  them,  they  both  pressed  me  so  much  to  come  and  dine 
before  they  went  away,  that  I  could  not  refuse.  But,  as  I  knew  I  could  not  come  next 
day,  when  I  should  have  a  good  deal  to  prepare  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Micawber  arranged 
tiiat  he  would  call  at  Dr.  Strongs  in  the  course  of  the  morning  (having  a  presentiment 
that  the  remittance  would  arrive  by  that  post),  and  propose  the  day  after,  if  it  would 
suit  me  better.  Accordingly  1  was  called  out  of  school  next  forenoon,  and  found 
Mr.  MieawlK-r  in  the  parlour  ;  who  had  called  to  say  that  the  dinner  would  take  place 
;is  proposed.  When  I  asked  him  if  the  remittance  had  come,  he  pressed  my  hand 
ami  departed. 

As  1  was  looking  out  of  the  window  that  same  evening,  it  surprised  me,  and 
made  me  rather  uneasy,  to  see  Mr.  Micawber  and  Uriah  Heep  walk  past,  arm-in-arm : 
Uriah  humbly  sensible  of  the  honour  that  was  done  him,  and  Mr.  Micawber  taking  a 
bland  delight  in  extending  his  patronage  to  Uriah.  But  I  was  still  more  surprised, 
when  I  went  to  the  little  hotel  next  day  at  the  appointed  dinner-hour,  which  was  four 
o'clock,  to  find,  from  what  Mr.  Micawber  said,  that  he  had  gone  home  with  Uriah, 
and  had  drunk  brandy-and-water  at  Mrs.  Heep's. 

'  And  1  '11  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  your  friend 
Heep  is  a  young  fellow  who  might  be  attorney-general.  If  I  had  known  that  young 
man,  at  the  period  when  my  diHiculties  came  to  a  crisis,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  believe 
my  creditors  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  managed  than  they  were.' 

I  hardly  understood  how  this  could  have  been,  seeing  that  Mr.  Micawber  had 
l)aid  them  nothing  at  all  as  it  was  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  ask.  Neither  did  I  like  to 
say,  that  I  hoped  he  had  not  been  too  communicative  to  Uriah  ;  or  to  inquire  if  they 
had  talked  nmch  about  me.  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  Mr.  Micawber's  feelings,  or, 
at  all  events,  Mrs.  Micawber's,  she  being  very  sensitive ;  but  I  was  uncomfortable 
about  it,  too.  and  often  thought  about  it  afterwards. 

We  had  a  lieautiful  little  dinner.  Quite  an  elegant  dish  of  fish  ;  the  kidney -end 
of  a  loin  of  veal,  roasted ;  fried  sausage-meat  ;  a  partridge,  and  a  pudding.  There 
was  wine,  and  there  was  strong  ale  ;  and  after  dinner  Mrs.  Micawber  made  us  a  bowl 
of  hot  punch  with  her  own  hands. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  uncommonly  convivial.  I  never  saw  him  such  good  company. 
He  made  his  face  shine  with  the  punch,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  varnished  all 
over.  He  got  cheerfully  sentimental  about  the  town,  and  proposed  success  to  it; 
obser\  ing  that  Mrs.  Micawber  and  himself  had  been  made  extremely  snug  and  com- 
fortable there,  and  that  he  never  should  forget  the  agreeable  hours  they  had  passed 
in  Canterbury.  He  proposed  me  afterwards ;  and  he,  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  I, 
took  a  review  of  our  past  acquaintance,  in  the  course  of  which,  we  sold  the  property 
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all  over  iigaiii.  Tlicii  I  prciposcd  Mrs.  Micawlwr ;  or,  at  least,  said,  modestly,  '  If 
you  '11  allow  nic,  Mrs.  Micawber,  1  shall  now  have  the  i)leasure  of  drinkinj;  your  health, 
niu'ain.'  On  whieh  Mr.  Micawber  delivered  un  eulo>»jiiiii  on  Mrs.  Micawber's  character, 
and  said  she  had  ever  been  his  jjnide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  that  he  would 
reconnnend  nie,  when  I  eanic  to  a  niarryiiij»-tiine  of  life,  t'>  marry  such  another  woman, 
it  such  another  woman  could  be  ftiund. 

As  the  punch  disappeared.  Mr.  Micawber  became  still  more  friciully  and  convivial. 
Mrs.  Micawber's  spirits  becoming  elevated,  too,  we  san;;  '  Auld  Lan>{  Syne.'  When 
we  came  to  '  Here  "s  a  hand,  my  trusty  liere,'  we  all  joined  hands  round  the  table  ; 
and  when  we  declared  we  would  "  take  a  rijiht  ^ude  willie-waught,'  and  hadn't  the  least 
idea  what  it  meant,  we  were  really  affected. 

In  a  word,  1  never  saw  anjlxxly  so  thoroughly  jovial  as  Mr.  Micawber  was,  down 
to  the  very  last  moment  of  tiie  eveninjf,  when  1  took  a  hearty  farewell  of  himself  and 
his  amiable  wife.  Consequently.  1  was  not  prepared,  at  seven  o'cloi'k  next  morning, 
to  receive  the  following  conuuunication,  dated  half-pasl  nine  in  the  evening; ;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  I  had  left  him  :  — 

'  My  1)e.\r  Yoim;  Fkiend, 

'  The  die  is  cast  -ail  is  over.  Hiding  tlie  ravages  of  care  with  a  sickly  musk 
of  mirth,  I  have  not  informed  you.  this  eveninsx,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  remittance  ! 
I'nder  these  circumstances,  alike  huiniliatii\^  to  endure,  humiliating  to  contemplate, 
and  humiliating  to  relate,  I  have  discharged  the  pecuniary  liability  contracted  at  this 
establishment,  by  giving  a  note  of  hand,  made  j)ayable  fourteen  days  after  date,  at 
my  residence,  Fentonvillc,  London.  When  it  becomes  due,  it  will  not  be  taken  up. 
The  result  is  destruction.     The  bolt  is  impending,  and  the  tree  must  fall. 

'  Let  the  wretched  man  who  now  addresses  you,  my  dear  Copperfield,  be  a  beacon 
to  you  through  life.  He  w  rites  with  tliat  intention,  and  in  that  ho|)e.  If  he  could 
think  himself  of  so  much  use,  one  gleam  of  day  might,  by  possibility,  penetrate  into  the 
clieerless  dungeon  of  his  remaining  existence — though  his  longevity  is,  at  present 
(to  say  the  least  of  it),  e.\treniely  problematical. 

*  This  is  the  last  conuuunication,  my  dear  Copperfield,  you  will  ever  receive 

'  From 
'The 
'  Heggared  Outcast, 

■  WlLKlNS    iVLcAWBEK.' 

1  was  so  shocked  by  the  contents  of  this  heartrending  letter,  that  I  ran  off 
directly  towards  the  little  hotel  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  on  my  way  to  Doctor 
Strong's,  and  trying  to  soothe  Mr.  Micawber  with  a  word  of  comfort.  Hut,  half-way 
there,  I  met  the  London  coach  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  up  behind  ;  Mr.  Micawber, 
the  very  picture  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Micawber's  conversation 
eating  walnuts  out  of  a  paper  bag.  with  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  breast-pocket. 
As  they  did  not  see  me,  I  thought  it  best,  all  things  considered,  not  to  see  them.  So, 
with  a  great  weight  taken  off  my  mind,  I  turned  into  a  by-street  that  was  the  nearest 
way  to  school,  and  felt,  upon  the  whole,  relieved  that  they  were  gone  :  though  I  still 
liked  them  verv  much,  nevertheless. 
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MY  school-days  !  The  silent  gliding  on  of  my  existence — the  unseen, 
unfelt  progress  of  my  life — from  childhood  up  to  youth  !  Let  me  think, 
as  I  look  back  upon  that  flowing  water,  now  a  dry  channel  overgrown 
with  leaves,  whether  there  are  any  marks  along  its  course,  by  which  I 
can  remember  how  it  ran. 

A  moment,  and  I  occupy  my  place  in  the  cathedral,  where  we  all  went  together, 
every  Sunday  morning,  assembling  first  at  school  for  that  purpose.  The  earthy  smell, 
the  sunless  air,  the  sensation  of  the  world  being  shut  out,  the  resounding  of  the  organ 
through  the  black  and  white  arched  galleries  and  aisles,  are  wings  that  take  me  back, 
and  hold  me  hovering  above  those  days,  in  a  half-sleeping  and  half-waking  dream. 

I  am  not  the  last  boy  in  the  school.  I  have  risen,  in  a  few  months,  over  several 
heads.  But  the  first  boy  seems  to  me  a  mighty  creature,  dwellin,-  -I'ar  off,  whose 
giddy  height  is  unattainable.  Agnes  says  '  No,'  but  I  say  '  Yes,'  and  *cil  her  that  she 
little  thinks  what  stores  of  knowledge  have  been  mastered  by  the  wonderful  being,  ut 
whose  place  she  thinks  I,  even  I,  weak  aspirant,  may  arrive  in  time.  He  is  not  my 
private  friend  and  public  patron,  as  Steerforth  was  ;  but  1  hold  him  in  a  reverential 
respect.  I  chiefly  wonder  what  he  '11  be,  when  he  leaves  Doctor  Strong's,  and  -hat 
mankind  will  do  to  maintain  any  place  against  him. 

But  who  is  this  that  breaks  upon  me  ?    This  is  Miss  Shepherd,  whom  I  love. 

Miss  Shepherd  is  a  boarder  at  the  Misses  Nettingalls"  establishment.  I  adore 
Miss  Shepherd.  She  is  a  little  girl,  in  a  spencer,  with  a  round  face  and  curly  flaxen 
hair.  The  Misses  Nettingalls'  young  ladies  come  to  the  cathedral  too.  I  cannot  look 
upon  my  book,  for  I  must  look  upon  Miss  Shepherd.  When  the  choristers  chaunt,  I 
hear  Miss  Shepherd.  In  the  service  I  mentally  insert  Miss  Shepherd's  name ;  I  put 
her  in  among  the  Royal  Family.  At  home,  in  my  own  room,  I  am  sometimes  moved 
to  cry  out,  '  Oh,  Jliss  Shepherd  !  '  in  a  transport  of  love. 

For  some  time,  I  am  doubtful  of  Miss  Shepherd's  feelings,  but,  at  length.  Fate 
being  propitious,  we  meet  at  the  dancing-school.  I  have  Miss  Shepherd  for  my  partner. 
I  to\ich  Miss  Shepherd's  glove,  and  feel  a  thrill  go  up  the  right  arm  of  my  jacket,  and 
eome  out  at  my  hair.  I  say  nothing  tender  to  Miss  Shepherd,  but  we  understand 
each  other.     Miss  Shepherd  and  myself  live  but  to  be  united. 

Why  do  1  secretly  give  Miss  Shepherd  twelve  Brazil  nuts  for  a  present,  I  wonder  ? 
They  are  not  expressive  ol  affection,  they  are  dilhcult  to  pack  into  a  parcel  of  any 
regular  shape,  they  are  hard  to  crack,  even  in  room-doors,  and  they  are  oily  when 
cracked  :  yet  1  feel  that  they  are  appropriate  to  Miss  Shepherd.  Soft,  seedy  biscuits, 
also,  1  bestow  upon  Miss  Shepherd  ;  and  oranges  innumerable.  Once,  I  kiss  Miss 
Shepherd  in  the  cloak-room.  Ecstasy !  What  are  my  agony  and  indignation 
next  day,  when  I  hear  a  flying  rumour  that  the  Misses  Xettingall  have  btood  Miss 
Shepherd  in  the  stocks  for  turning  in  her  toes  ! 

Miss  Shepherd  being  the  one  pervading  theme  and  vision  of  my  life,  how  do 
I  ever  coine  to  break  with  her  '(     I  can't  conceive.     And  yet  a  coolness  grows  between 
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Miss  Shepherd  and  myself.  ^Vhis|)e^s  reach  mo  of  Miss  Shepherd  having  said  she 
wished  I  wouldn't  stare  so,  and  having  avowed  a  prcfercutc  for  Master  Jones — for 
Jones  !  a  boy  of  no  merit  whatever  !  The  juilf  between  me  and  Miss  Shephenl  widens. 
At  last,  one  day,  I  meet  the  Misses  Nettiiiualls'  establishment  out  walking-  W'"* 
Shepherd  makes  a  face  as  she  k*"-'-"*  by,  and  lau^rhs  to  her  c.ompiinion.  All  is  over. 
The  de\  oiion  of  a  life— it  seems  a  life,  it  is  all  the  same  —is  at  an  end  ;  Miss  Shepherd 
comes  out  of  the  morning  service,  and  the  Royal  Family  know  her  no  more. 

1  am  hij'her  in  the  school,  and  no  one  breaks  my  peace.  I  am  not  at  all  polite 
now,  to  the  Misses  Nettingalls"  young  ladies,  and  shouldn't  dote  on  any  of  them,  if 
they  were  twice  as  many  and  twenty  times  as  beautiful.  I  think  the  dancing-sclu)ol 
a  tiresome  affair,  and  wonder  why  the  girls  can't  dance  by  themselves  and  leave  us 
alone.  I  am  growing  great  in  Latin  verses,  and  neglect  the  laces  of  my  b(H)ts.  l)<H-tor 
Strong  refers  to  me  in  public  as  a  promising  young  scholar.  M.-.  Dick  is  wild  with 
joy,  and  my  aunt  remits  me  a  guinea  by  the  next  post. 

The  shade  of  a  young  butcher  rises,  like  the  a|>parition  of  an  armed  head  in 
Macbeth.  Who  is  this  young  butcher  ?  He  is  the  terror  of  the  youth  of  Canterbury. 
There  is  a  vague  belief  abroad,  that  the  beef  suet  with  which  he  anoints  his  hair  gives 
him  unnatural  strength,  and  that  he  is  a  match  for  a  man.  He  is  a  broad-faced,  bull- 
necked  young  butcher,  with  rough  red  cheeks,  an  ill-conditit)ned  mind,  and  an  injurious 
tongue.  His  main  use  of  tliis  tongue,  is,  to  disparage  Doctor  Strong's  young  gentle- 
men. He  says,  publicly,  that  if  they  want  anythuig  he  "II  give  it  'eia.  He  names 
individuals  among  them  (myself  included),  whom  he  could  undertake  to  settle  with 
one  hand,  and  the  other  tied  'ui_hind  him.  He  waylays  the  smaller  boys  to  punch  their 
unprotected  heads,  and  calls  challenges  after  me  in  the  open  streets.  For  tliese 
sullicicut  reasons  I  resolve  to  light  lliu  butcher. 

It  is  a  s'i:i>mer  e\  ening,  down  in  a  green  hollow,  at  the  corner  of  a  wall.  I  meet 
the  butche.  ly  appointment.  I  am  attended  by  a  select  body  of  our  boys;  the 
butcher,  by  two  other  butchers,  a  young  publican,  and  a  sweep.  The  preliminaries 
are  adjusted,  and  the  butcher  and  myself  stand  face  to  face.  In  a  moment  t  le  butcher 
lights  ten  thousand  candles  out  ot  my  left  eyebrow.  In  another  moment,  I  don't 
know  where  the  wall  is.  or  where  I  am,  or  where  anybody  is.  I  hardly  know  which  is 
myself  and  which  the  butcher,  we  are  always  in  such  a  tangle  and  tussle.  kiuK-king 
about  upon  the  trodden  grass.  Sometimes  1  see  the  butcher,  bUxMly  but  contident  ; 
so:iietinies  I  see  nothing,  and  sit  gasping  on  my  .second's  knee  ;  sometimes  1  go  in  at 
the  butcher  madly,  and  cut  my  knuckles  open  against  his  face,  without  appearing  to 
discompose  him  at  all.  At  last  I  awake,  very  queer  about  the  head,  as  from  a  giddy 
sleep,  and  see  the  butcher  walking  off,  congratulated  by  the  two  other  butchers  and 
the  sweep  and  publican,  and  putting  on  his  coat  as  he  goes  ;  from  which  I  augur, 
justly,  that  the  victory  is  his. 

1  am  taken  home  in  a  .sad  plight,  and  I  have  beef-steaks  put  to  my  eyes,  and  am 
rubbed  with  vinegar  and  brandy,  and  find  a  great  white  puffy  place  burs'  ng  out  on 
my  up|>cr  lip,  which  swells  inmioderately.  For  three  or  four  days  I  remain  at  home, 
a  very  ill-looking  subject,  with  a  green  shade  over  my  eyes ;  and  I  should  be  very 
dull,  but  that  .\gnes  is  a  sister  to  me,  and  condoles  with  me,  and  reads  to  me,  and 
makes  the  time  light  and  happy.  Agnes  has  my  confidence  completely,  always  ; 
I  tell  her  all  al)out  the  butcher,  and  the  wrongs  he  has  heaped  upon  me  ;  she  thinks 
I  couldn't  have  done  otherwise  than  fight  the  butcher,  while  she  shrinks  and  trembles 
at  my  having  fought  him. 
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Time  has  stolen  on  unobserved,  for  Adams  is  not  the  head-boy  in  the  days  that 
are  come  now,  nor  has  he  been  this  many  and  many  a  day.  Adams  has  left  the  school 
so  long,  that  when  he  comes  back,  on  a  visit  to  Doctor  Strong,  there  are  not  many 
there,  besides  myself,  who  know  him.  Adams  is  going  to  be  called  to  the  bar  almost 
directly,  and  is  to  be  an  advocate,  and  to  wear  a  wig.  I  am  surprised  to  find  him 
a  meeker  man  that  I  had  thought,  and  less  imposing  in  appearance.  He  has  not 
staggered  the  world  yet,  either  ;  for  it  goes  on  (as  well  as  I  can  make  out)  pretty  much 
the  same  as  if  he  had  never  joined  it. 

A  blank,  through  which  the  warriors  of  poetry  and  history  march  on  in  stately 
hosts  that  seem  to  have  no  end— and  what  comes  next  !  /  am  the  head-boy,  now  ! 
I  look  down  on  the  line  of  boys  below  me,  with  a  condescending  interest  in  such  of 
them  as  bring  to  my  mind  the  boy  I  was  myself,  when  I  first  came  there.  That  little 
fellow  seems  to  be  no  part  of  me  ;  I  remember  him  as  something  left  behind  upon  the 
road  of  life — as  something  I  have  passed,  rather  than  have  actually  been- -and  almo-t 
think  of  him  as  of  some  one  else. 

And  the  little  girl  I  saw  on  that  first  day  at  Mr.  Wickfield's,  where  is  she  ?  Gone 
also.  In  her  stead,  the  perfect  likeness  of  the  picture,  a  child  likeness  no  more,  moves 
about  the  house  ;  and  Agnes,  my  sweet  sister,  as  I  call  her  in  my  thoughts,  my 
counsellor  and  friend,  the  better  angel  of  the  lives  of  all  who  come  within  her  calm, 
good,  self-denying  influence,  is  quite  a  woman. 

What  other  changes  have  come  upon  me,  besides  the  changes  in  my  growth  and 
looks,  and  in  the  knowledge  I  have  garnered  all  this  while  ?  I  wear  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  a  ring  upon  my  little  finger,  and  a  long-tailed  coat  ;  and  I  use  a  great  deal 
of  bear's  grease — which,  taken  in  conjunctio.i  with  the  ring,  looks  bad.  Am  I  in  love 
again  ?     I  am.     I  worship  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins. 

The  eldest  Miss  I-arkins  is  not  a  little  girl.  She  is  a  tall,  dark,  black-eyed,  fine 
figure  of  a  woman.  The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  is  not  a  chicken  ;  for  the  youngest  Miss 
Larkins  is  not  that,  and  the  eldest  must  be  three  or  four  years  older.  Perhaps  the 
eldest  Miss  Larkins  may  be  about  thirty.     My  passion  fm-  her  is  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  eldest  Aliss  Larkins  knows  oflicers.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  bear.  I  see  them 
speaking  to  her  in  the  street.  I  see  them  cross  the  way  to  mept  her,  when  her  boimet 
(she  has  a  bright  taste  in  bonnets)  is  seen  <  >ming  down  the  pavement,  accompiuiied 
by  her  sister's  bonnet.  She  laughs  antl  talks,  and  stems  to  like  it.  I  spend  a  good 
deal  of  my  own  spare  time  in  walking  up  and  down  to  meet  her.  If  I  can  how  to  her 
once  in  the  d.iy  (I  V-  her  to  b<>w  to,  knowing  Mr.  Larkins).  I  am  happier.  I  deserve 
a  bow  now  and  tb  •"  raging  agonies  I  suffer  on  the  night  of  the  Race  Ball,  where 

I  know  the  eldest  .rkins  will  be  > :      ing  with  the  military,  ought  to  have  some 

compensation,  if  the.e  be  even  handed  justice  in  the  world. 

My  passion  takes  away  my  appetite,  and  makes  me  wear  my  newest  silk  H'M'ker- 
chief  continually.  I  have  no  relief  but  in  putting  on  my  best  clothes,  and  haviiig  my 
boots  cleaned  over  and  over  again.  I  seem,  then,  to  be  worthier  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkins.  Everything  that  belongs  to  her,  or  is  connected  with  her,  is  precious  to  me. 
Mr.  Larkins  (a  gruff  old  gentleman  with  a  double  chin,  and  one  of  his  eyes  immoveable 
in  his  head)  is  fraiight  w  ith  interest  to  me.  \Mien  I  can't  meet  his  daughter,  I  go  where 
I  am  likely  ta  meet  him.  To  say,  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Larkins  "?  Are  the  young 
ladies  and  all  the  family  quite  well  '? '  seems  so  pointed,  that  I  blush. 

I  think  continually  about  my  age.  Say  I  am  seventeen,  and  say  that  seventeen 
is  young  for  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins,  what  of  ihat  '.'     Besides,  I  shall  l)e  one-aud- 
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twenty  in  no  time  almost.  I  regularly  take  walks  ontside  Mr.  Larkinss  house  in  the 
evening,  though  it  cuts  me  to  th<-  heart  to  see  the  olVuers  go  in,  or  to  hear  I  hem  u|> 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  plavs  the  harp.  I  even  walk,  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  in  a  sickly,  spoony  maimer,  round  and  round  the  house  after 
the  family  are  gone  to  hed,  wondering  which  is  the  ehlest  Miss  Larkins's  cliuinKc  r 
(and  pitching,  I  dare  say  now,  on  Mr.  Larkins's  instead) :  wishing  that  a  tire  would 
hurst  out ;  that  the  assemhied  crowd  would  stand  appalled  :  that  I,  dashinj;  through 
them  with  a  ladder,  might  rear  it  against  her  window,  save  her  in  my  arms,  go  l.,uk 
for  something  she  had  left  behind,  and  perish  in  the  llames.  For  I  am  generally  dis- 
interested in  my  love,  and  think  I  could  be  content  to  make  a  figure  before  Miss  Larkiiis, 
and  expire.  (Jenerally,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  brighter  visions  rise  before*  me. 
\Vhen  I  dress  (the  occupation  of  two  hours),  for  a  great  ball  given  at  the  Larkins's 
(the  anticipation  of  three  weeks),  I  indulge  my  fancy  with  pleasing  images.  I  picture 
myself  taking  courage  to  make  a  declaration  to  .Miss  Larkins.  I  picture  Miss  Larkins 
sinking  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  saying,  "  Dli,  Mr.  t  opperlicUl,  can  1  lielieve  my 
ears  ! '  I  picture  Mr.  Larkins  waiting  on  me  next  morning,  and  saying,  '  My  <lear 
Copperfleld,  my  daughter  has  told  me  all.  Youth  is  no  objection.  Here  arc  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Be  happy  !  '  I  picture  my  aunt  relenting,  and  blessing  us  ;  and 
Mr.  Dick  and  Doctor  Strong  being  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  I  am  a  sensible 
fellow,  I  believe — I  believe,  on  looking  t)aek.  I  mean  -and  nuKlest  1  am  sure  ;  but  all 
this  goes  on  notwithstanding. 

I  repair  to  the  enchanted  house,  where  there  are  lights,  chatteriiii;.  in\isie,  tlow<Ts, 
officers  (I  am  .sorry  to  see),  and  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins,  a  bhi/.c  of  beauty.  She  is 
dressed  in  blue,  with  blue  flowers  in  her  hair — forjzet-me-nots.  .\s  if  she  biul  any  need 
to  wear  forget-me-nots  !  It  is  the  first  really  grown-up  party  that  I  have  ever  been 
invited  to,  and  I  am  a  little  uncomfortable  ;  for  I  appear  not  to  belong  to  anyt)ody, 
and  nobody  appears  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me.  except  Mr.  Larkins,  who  asks  me 
how  my  schoolfellows  are,  which  he  needn't  do,  as  I  have  not  come  there  to  be  insulted. 

But  after  I  have  stood  in  the  doorway  for  some  time,  and  feasted  my  eyes  upon 
the  goddess  of  my  heart,  she  approaches  me— she,  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  !-  and  asks 
me  pleasantly,  if  I  dance  '! 

I  stammer,  with  a  bow,  '  With  you,  Miss  Larkins.' 

'  With  no  one  else  '? '  inquires  Miss  Larkins. 

'  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  dancing  with  any  one  else.' 

Miss  Larkins  laughs  and  blushes  (or  I  think  she  blushes),  and  says,  •  Next  time 
but  one,  I  shall  be  very  glad.' 

The  time  arrives.  '  It  is  a  waltz,  T  think,'  Miss  Larkins  doubtfully  observes,  when 
I  present  myself.     '  Do  you  waltz  '?     If  not.  Captain  Bailey ' 

But  I  do  waltz  (pretty  well,  too,  as  it  happens),  and  I  take  Miss  Ljirkins  out.  I 
take  her  sternly  from  the  side  of  Captain  Bailey.  He  i  wretched,  I  have  no  doubt  ; 
but  he  is  nothing  to  me.  I  have  been  wretched,  too.  I  waltz  with  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkins  1  I  don't  know  where,  among  whom,  or  how  long.  I  only  know  that  I  swim 
about  in  space,  with  a  blue  angel,  in  a  state  of  blis.sful  delirium,  until  I  find  myself  alone 
with  her  in  a  little  room,  resting  on  a  .sofa.  Siie  admires  a  flower  (pink  camellia  japoniea, 
price  hali  -i-crown),  in  my  button-hole.     I  give  it  her,  and  say — 

'  I  ask  an  inestimable  price  for  it.  Miss  Larkins.' 

'  Indeed  !     What  is  that  ?  '  returns  Miss  Larkins. 

'  A  flouer  of  yours,  that  I  may  treasure  it  as  a  miser  docs  gold.' 
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'  You  're  a  bold  boy,'  says  Miss  Larkins.     *  There.' 

She  gives  it  me,  not  displeased ;  and  I  put  it  to  my  lips,  aiid  then  into  my 
breast.  Miss  I^rkins,  laughing,  draws  her  hand  through  my  arm,  and  says,  '  Now 
take  me  back  to  Captain  Bailey.' 

I  am  lost  in  the  recollection  of  this  delicious  interview,  and  the  waltz,  when  she 
comes  to  me  again,  with  a  plain  elderly  gentleman,  who  has  been  playing  whist  all  night, 
upon  her  arm,  and  says — 

'  Oh,  here  is  my  bold  friend.     Mr.  Chestle  wants  to  know  you,  Mr.  Copperfield.' 

I  feel  at  once  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  am  much  gratified. 

*  I  admire  your  taste,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Chestle.  '  It  does  you  credit.  I  suppose  you 
don't  take  much  interest  in  hops  ;  but  I  am  a  pretty  large  grower  myself  ;  and  if  you 
ever  like  to  come  over  to  our  neighbourhood — neighbourhood  of  Ashford — and  take 
a  run  about  our  place,  we  sliall  be  glad  for  you  to  stop  as  long  as  you  like.' 

I  thank  Mr.  Chestle  warmly,  and  shake  hands.  I  think  I  am  in  a  happy  dream. 
I  waltz  with  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  once  again.  She  says  I  waltz  so  well  I  I  go  home 
ill  a  state  of  unspeakable  bliss,  and  waltz  in  imagination,  all  night  long,  with  my  arm 
round  the  blue  waist  of  my  dear  divinity.  For  some  days  afterwards,  I  am  lost  in 
rapturous  rellections  ;  but  I  neither  see  her  in  the  street,  nor  when  I  call.  I  am 
imperfectly  consoled  for  this  disappointment  by  the  sacred  pledge,  the  perished  flower. 

'  Trotwood,'  says  Agnes,  one  day  after  dinner.  '  Who  do  you  think  is  going  to 
bo  married  to-morrow  ?     Some  one  you  admire.' 

'  Not  you,  I  suppose,  Agnes  ?  ' 

'  Not  me  ! '  raising  her  cheerful  face  from  the  music  she  is  copying.  '  Do  you 
hear  him,  papa  ? — The  eldest  Miss  Larkins.' 

'  To — to  Captain  Bailey  '! '  I  have  just  enough  power  to  ask. 

'  No  ;   to  no  Captain.     To  Mr.  Chestle,  a  hop-grower.' 

I  am  terribly  dejected  for  about  a  week  or  two.  I  take  off  my  ring,  I  wear  my 
worst  clothes,  I  use  no  bear's  grease,  and  I  frequently  lament  over  the  late  Miss  Larkins's 
faded  flower.  Being,  by  that  time,  rather  tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  having  received 
new  provocation  from  the  butcher,  I  throw  the  flower  away,  go  out  with  the  butcher, 
and  gloriously  defeat  him. 

Tb'  i,  and  the  resumption  of  my  ring,  as  well  as  of  the  bear's  grease  in  moderation, 
are  the  last  marks  I  can  discern,  now,  in  my  progress  to  seventeen. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

I    LOOK    ABOUT    ME,    AND   MAKE   A    DISCOVERY 

1AM  doubtful  whether  I  was  at  heart  glad  or  sorry,  when  my  school-days  drew 
to  an  end,  and  the  time  came  for  my  leaving  Doctor  Strong's.  I  had  been 
very  happy  there,  I  had  a  great  attachment  for  the  Doctor,  and  I  was  eminent 
and  distinguished  in  that  little  world.  For  these  reasons  I  was  sorry  to  go ; 
but  for  .""ther  reasons,  unsubstantial  enough,  I  was  glad.  Misty  ideas  of  being  a 
young  man  at  my  own  disposal,  of  the  importance  attaching  to  a  young  man  at  his 
own  disposal,  of  the  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  and  done  by  that  magnificent  animal, 
and  the  wonderful  effects  he  could  not  fail  to  make  upon  society,  lured  me  away. 
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So  powerful  were  these  visionary  considerations  in  my  Iwyish  mind,  that  I  seem, 
ftccordinR  to  my  present  way  of  thinking,  to  have  left  school  without  natural  rc>jnt. 
The  separation  has  not  made  the  impression  on  me,  that  other  separations  have.  I 
try  in  vain  to  recall  how  1  felt  about  it.  and  ^hat  its  circumstances  were  ;  hut  it 
is  not  momentous  in  mv  recollection.  I  su|>pose  the  opening  prosiHJcl  confused  mc. 
I  know  that  my  juvenile  experiences  went  for  little  or  nothing  then  ;  and  that  life  was 
more  like  a  great  fairv  story,  which  I  was  just  al)out  to  Ijegin  to  read,  than  anything  else. 

My  au.c  and  1  had  held  many  grave  deliberations  on  the  culling  to  which  1  should 
be  de  oted.  For  a  year  or  more  1  had  endeavoured  to  lind  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
her  often-repeated  question,  '  What  I  would  like  to  be  Y  '  But  1  had  no  particular 
liking,  that  I  could  discover,  for  anything.  If  1  could  have  been  inspired  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  navigation,  taken  the  command  of  a  fast-sailing  expedition, 
and  gone  round  the  world  on  a  triumphant  voyage  of  discovery.  1  think  I  might  have 
considered  nnself  completely  suited.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  miraculous 
provision,  niy'dcsire  was  to  apply  myself  to  some  pursuit  that  would  not  lie  too  heavily 
upon  her  purse  ;  and  to  do  my  duty  in  it,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Dick  had  regularly  assisted  at  our  councils,  with  a  meditate  •  and  sage 
demeanour.  lie  never  made  a  suggestion  but  once:  and  on  that  occasion  (I  don't 
know  what  put  it  in  his  head),  he  suddenly  proposed  that  I  should  be  'a  brazier.' 
My  aunt  received  this  proposal  so  very  ungraciously,  that  he  never  ventured  on  a 
second  ;  but  ever  afterwards  confined  himself  to  looking  watchfully  at  her  for  her 
suggestions,  and  rattling  his  money. 

'  Trot,  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear.'  s.iid  my  aunt,  one  morning  in  the  Christmas 
season  when  I  left  school  ;  '  as  this  knotty  point  is  still  uiisetticd.  and  as  we  must 
not  make  a  mistake  in  our  decision  if  we  can  help  it.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a 
little  breathing-time.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  must  try  to  look  at  it  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  not  as  a  schoolboy.' 

'  I  will,  aunt.' 

'  It  has  occurred  to  me.'  pursued  my  aunt,  '  that  a  little  change,  and  a  glimpse  of 
life  out  of  doors,  m.ay  be  useful,  in  helping  you  to  know  your  own  mind,  and  form  a 
cooler  judgment.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  a  little  journey  now.  Suppose  you  were 
to  go  down  into  the  old  part  of  the  country  again,  for  instance,  and  see  that— that 
out-of-the-way  woman  with  the  savagest  of  names,'  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose, 
for  she  could  never  thoroughly  forgive  Peggotty  for  being  so  called. 

'  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  aunt,  I  should  like  it  best  !  ' 

'  Well,'  said  my  aunt,  '  that  's  lucky,  for  I  should  like  it  too.  Jut  it 's  natural 
and  rational  that  you  should  like  it.  And  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that  whatever 
you  do,  Trot,  will  always  be  natural  and  rational.' 

'  I  hope  so,  aunt.' 

'  Your  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,'  said  my  aunt,  '  would  have  been  as  natural  and 
rational  a  girl  as  ever  breathed.     You  '11  be  worthy  of  her,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  I  shall  be  worthy  of  you,  aunt.     That  will  be  enough  for  me.' 

'  It 's  a  mercy  that  poor  dear  baby  of  a  mother  of  yours  didn't  live,'  said  my 
aunt,  looking  at  me  approvingly,  '  or  she  'd  have  been  so  vain  of  her  boy  by  this  time, 
that  her  soft  little  head  would  have  been  completely  turned,  if  there  was  anything 
of  it  left  to  turn.'  (My  aunt  always  excused  any  weakness  of  her  own  in  my  behalf, 
by  transferring  it  in  this  way  to  my  poor  mother.)  '  Bless  me,  Trotwood,  how  you  do 
remind  me  of  her  ! ' 
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*  Pleasantly,  I  hope,  aunt  ?  '  said  I. 

'  He  's  as  like  her,  Diok,'  said  my  aunt,  cniphaticuUy,  '  he  's  as  like  her,  as  she 
was  that  afternoon,  before  she  began  to  fret.  Bless  my  heart,  he  's  as  like  her,  as  he 
can  look  at  me  out  of  his  two  eyes  ! ' 

*  Is  he.  indeed  ?  '  said  Mr.  Dick. 

'  And  he  's  like  David,  too,'  said  my  aunt,  decisively. 
'  He  is  very  like  David  ! '  said  Mr.  Dick. 

*  But  what  I  want  you  to  be.  Trot,'  resumed  my  aunt,  ' — I  don't  mean 
physically,  but  morally  ;  you  are  very  well  physically— is,  a  firm  fellow.  A  fine 
firm  fellow,  with  a  will  of  your  own.  With  resolution.'  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her 
cap  nt  me,  and  clenching  her  hand.  '  With  determination.  With  character.  Trot. 
With  strength  of  character  that  is  not  to  be  influenced,  except  on  good  reason, 
by  anylK)dy,  or  by  anything.  That  's  what  I  want  you  to  be.  That 's  what 
your  father  and  mother  might  both  have  been.  Heaven  knows,  and  been  the 
better  for  it.' 

I  intimated  that  I  hoped  I  shoiild  be  what  she  described. 

*  That  you  m.iy  Itegin.  in  ii  small  way,  to  have  a  reliance  upon  yourself,  and  to  act 
for  yourself,'  said  my  aunt,  '  I  shall  send  you  upon  your  trip,  alone.  I  did  think,  once, 
of  Mr.  Dick's  going  with  you  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  shall  keep  him  to  take  care 
of  me.' 

Mr.  Dick,  for  a  moment,  looked  a  little  disappointed  ;  until  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  having  to  take  care  of  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  restored 
the  sunshine  to  his  face. 

'  Besides,'  said  my  aunt,  '  there  's  the  Memorial.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  sai<l  Mr.  Dick,  in  a  hurry,  '  I  intend,  Trotwood,  to  get  that  done 
immediately^it  really  must  be  done  immediately  !  And  then  it  will  go  in,  you 
know— ^a.id  then — .'  said  Mr.  Dick,  after  checking  himself,  and  pausing  a  long  time, 
'  there  'II  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! ' 

In  pursuance  of  my  aunt's  kind  scheme,  I  was  shortly  afterwards  fitted  out  with 
a  handsome  purse  of  money,  and  a  portmanteau,  and  tenderly  dismissed  upon  my 
expedition.  At  parting,  my  aunt  gave  me  sonic  good  advice,  and  a  good  many  kisses  ; 
and  said  that  as  her  object  was  that  I  should  look  about  me.  and  should  think  a  little, 
she  would  recommend  me  to  stay  a  few  days  in  London,  if  I  liked  it,  either  on  my 
way  down  into  Suffolk,  or  in  coming  liack.  In  a  word,  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  I 
would,  for  three  ^'-eeks  or  a  month  :  and  no  other  conditions  were  imposed  upon  my 
freedom  than  the  before-mentioned  thinking  and  looking  about  me,  and  a  pledge  to 
write  three  times  a  week  and  faithfully  report  myself. 

I  went  to  Canterbury  first,  that  I  might  take  leave  of  Agnes  and  Mr.  Wiekfield 
(my  old  room  in  whose  house  I  had  not  yet  relinquished),  and  also  of  the  good  Doctor. 
Agnes  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  told  me  that  the  house  had  not  been  like  itself 
since  I  had  left  it. 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  not  like  myself  when  I  am  away,'  said  I.  '  I  seem  to  want  my 
right  hand,  when  I  miss  you.  Though  that 's  not  saying  much  ;  for  there  's  no  head  in 
my  right  hand,  and  no  heart.  Every  one  who  knows  you,  consults  with  you,  and  is 
guided  by  you,  Agnes.' 

'  Every  one  who  knows  me,  spoils  me,  I  believe,'  she  answered,  smiling. 

'  No.  It 's  because  you  are  like  no  one  else.  Von  are  so  good,  and  so  sweet- 
tempered.    You  have  such  a  gentle  nature,  and  you  are  always  right.' 
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*  You  talk.*  said  Arhcs,  breakinc  itit»i  n  pleasant  Imiph.  as  she  sat  at  work.  '  us  if 
I  were  the  late  Miss  Larkins.' 

'Come!  It's  not  (air  to  abtisc  my  confidence.'  I  answered,  rrddeniiij?  at  the 
recollection  of  my  Hue  enslaver.  '  But  I  shall  confide  in  you,  just  the  same,  Agnes. 
I  can  never  rtow  out  of  that.  Whenever  I  fall  into  trouble,  or  fall  in  love,  I  shall 
alway.s  tell  you,  if  you  Ml  let  me — even  when  I  come  to  fall  in  love  in  earnest.' 

'  >VT»y,  you  have  always  f>een  in  earnest  !  "  said  Agnes,  laughing  neiiiit. 

'  Oh  i  that  was  as  a  child,  or  a  schoolboy.'  said  I.  I.iiiirhinc  in  my  turn,  not 
without  being  a  little  shamefaced.  '  Times  are  altering  now,  »nd  1  suppose  I  shall  be 
in  a  terrible  state  of  earnestness  one  day  or  other.  My  wonder  is,  that  you  arc  not 
in  earnest  yourself,  by  this  time.  Ajfnes.' 

.Vpnes  laughed  again,  and  shook  her  head. 

'  Oh.  I  know  you  are  not  !  '  said  I,  *  because  if  you  ha<l  been,  you  would  have  lold 
me.  Or  at  least,'  for  I  saw  a  faint  blush  in  her  face.  '  you  would  have  M  me  find 
it  out  for  myself.  But  there  is  no  one  that  I  know  of,  who  deserves  to  love  i/ou.  Aj.mi«s. 
Some  one  of  a  nobler  character,  and  more  worthy  altogether  than  any  one  I  have  .  \  ir 
seen  here,  must  rise  up,  before  I  give  mt/  consent.  In  the  time  to  conu-.  I  shall  lia\e 
a  wary  eye  on  all  admirers  ;  and  shall  exact  a  great  deal  from  the  successful  one.  I 
assure  you.' 

We  had  gone  on,  so  far,  in  a  mixture  of  coiilidential  jest  and  earnest,  that  liiul 
long  grown  naturally  out  of  our  familiar  relations,  beg\m  as  mere  children.  Utit  Al'hcs, 
now  suddenly  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  speaking  in  a  different  manner,  said — 

'  Trotw«>od,  there  is  something  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  and  that  I  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  asking  for  a  long  time,  perhaps.  Something  I  would  nsk.  I 
think,  of  no  one  else.     Have  you  observed  any  gradual  alteration  in  papa  ?  ' 

I  had  observed  it,  and  had  often  wondered  whether  she  had  too.  I  must  have 
shown  as  much,  now,  in  my  face  ;  for  her  eyes  were  in  a  moment  ca  t  down,  and  1  saw 
tears  in  thcin. 

'  Tell  me  what  it  is,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  I  think — shall  I  be  quit"  plain.  Aijncs,  liking  him  so  much  ?  ' 
'  Yes,'  she  said. 

*  I  think  he  does  himself  no  good  'ly  the  habit  that  h.'is  increased  upon  him  siiu-e 
I  first  came  here.     He  is  often  very  nervous,  or  I  fmicy  so.' 

*  It  is  not  fancy,'  said  Agnes,  shaking  her  heiid. 

'  His  hand  trembles,  his  speeeh  is  not  plain,  and  his  eyes  look  wild.  I  have 
remarked  that  at  those  times,  and  when  he  is  least  like  himself,  he  is  most  eertain  to  be 
wanted  on  some  business.' 

'  By  Uriah,'  said  .\gnes. 

'  Yes  ;  and  the  sense  of  being  unfit  for  it,  or  of  not  having  understood  it,  or  of 
having  shown  his  condition  in  spite  of  himself,  seems  to  nuike  him  so  uneasy,  that 
next  day  he  is  worse,  and  next  day  worse,  and  so  he  becomes  jaded  and  hai:;; ml. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  by  what  I  say,  Agnes,  but  in  this  state  I  saw  him.  only  the  other 
evening,  lay  down  his  head  upon  his  desk,  and  shed  tears  like  a  child." 

Her  hand  passed  softly  before  my  lips  while  I  was  yet  speaking,  and  in  a  moment 
she  had  met  her  father  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  was  hanging  on  his  shouMor. 
The  expression  of  her  face,  as  they  both  looked  towards  me,  I  felt  to  be  very  tou<  hing. 
There  was  such  deep  fondness  for  him.  and  gratitude  to  him  for  all  his  love  and  care. 
in  her  beautiful  look  ;  and  there  was  such  a  fervent  appeal  to  me  to  deal  tenderlv  by 
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him,  even  in  my  inmost  thuu)(ht!i,  and  tu  let  no  httrsh  construction  find  any  place 
ii;;iiiiist  liiiM  ;  .she  was,  at  once,  su  proud  of  him  and  devoted  tu  him,  yet  so  com- 
passionittc  and  sorry,  and  mj  reliant  u|M)n  me  to  he  so,  too  ;  that  nothing  she  could 
have  said  would  have  fxpresst-d  more  to  mo,  or  moved  me  more. 

We  were  to  drink  ten  at  the  Doctor's.  We  went  there  at  the  usual  hour;  and 
round  the  study-fireside  found  the  Dcjctor,  and  his  younji  wife,  and  her  mother.  The 
Doctor,  who  made  tis  much  of  my  going  away  as  if  I  were  going  to  China,  received  me 
as  uti  honoured  guest ;  anrl  ciilled  for  a  log  of  wood  to  Ije  thrown  on  the  fire,  that  he 
nught  see  the  face  of  his  old  pupil  reddening  in  the  hluze. 

'  I  shall  not  see  many  more  new  faces  in  Trotwood's  stead,  Wickfield,'  said  the 
Doctor,  warming  his  hands  ;  '  I  am  getting  lar.y.  and  want  ease.  I  shall  relinquish  all 
my  young  people  in  another  six  months,  and  lead     quieter  life." 

*  Vou  have  said  so,  any  time  these  ten  years.  Doctor,'  Mr.  Wickfield  answered. 

*  Hut  now  I  mca!i  to  do  it,"  returned  the  Doctor.  '  .My  lirst  master  will  succeed 
nic  "I  am  in  earnest  at  last — so  you  "11  soon  have  to  arrange  our  contracts,  and  to 
hind  us  (irmly  to  them,  like  a  couple  of  knaves.' 

'  .Vnd  to  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  '  that  you  're  not  imposed  on,  eh  ?  As 
you  certainly  would  he,  in  any  contract  \ou  should  make  for  yourself.  Well  !  I  am 
ready.     There  arc  worse  tasks  than  that,  in  my  calling.' 

'  I  shall  h.ivc  nothing  to  think  of,  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile  but  my 
Dictionary  ;   and  this  other  contract-bargain — Annie.' 

As  Mr.  \Vicklicld  glaiucd  towards  her,  sitting  at  the  tea-table  by  Agnes,  .she 
seemed  to  me  to  avoid  his  look  with  such  unwonted  hesitation  and  timidity,  that  his 
attention  became  fixed  upon  her,  us  if  something  were  suggested  to  his  thoughts. 

'  There  is  a  post  come  in  from  India,  I  observe,"  he  said,  after  a  short  silence. 

'  Hy  the  l)\e  !  and  letters  from  .Mr.  Jack  .Maldon  !  '  said  the  Doctor. 

'  Indeed  !  ' 

'  I'our  dear  Jack  I  '  said  .Mrs.  .Marklehani,  shaking  her  head.  '  That  trying 
( liinat<-  !  Like  living,  they  tell  me,  on  a  sand-heap,  underneath  a  burning-glass  ! 
lie  looked  strong,  but  he  wasn't.  My  dear  Doctor,  it  was  his  spirit,  not  his  constitu- 
tion, that  he  ventured  on  so  boldly.  Annie,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  you  must  perfectly 
recollect  that  your  cousin  never  was  strong,  not  what  can  be  called  ro6i«<,  you  know,' 
.said  .Mrs.  Markleh.  •,  with  emphasis,  and  looking  round  ui)on  us  generally;  'from 
the  time  my  daughter  and  himself  were  children,  together,  and  walking  alwut,  arm- 
in-arm,  *l\e  livelong  day.' 

Amue,  thus  adi'resscd,  P'.-de  no  reply. 

'Do  i  j-athcr  from  wh'  you  say,  ma'am,  that  Mr.  Maldon  is  ill?'  asked  Mr. 
Wickfield. 

'  III  !  '  replied  the  Old  Soldier.     '  My  dear  sir,  he  's  all  sorts  of  things.' 

'  Kxcept  well  ?  '  .said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

'  E.xeept  well,  indeed  !  '  said  the  Old  Soldier.  '  He  has  had  dreadful  strokes  of 
the  sun,  no  doubt,  and  jungle  fevers  and  agues,  and  everv  kind  of  thing  you  can 
mention.  As  to  his  liver,'  said  the  Old  Soldier  resignedly.  '  that,  of  course,  he  gave  up 
altogether,  when  he  first  went  out  i  ' 

'  Does  he  say  all  this  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Wickfield. 

•  Say  ?  My  dear  sir,'  returned  Mrs.  Markleham.  shaking  her  head  and  her  fan. 
•  you  little  know  my  poor  Jack  Maldon  when  you  ask  that  question.  Sav  ?  Not  he! 
■iou  might  drag  him  at  the  heels  of  four  wild  horses  first.' 
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'  Mamma  1 '  said  Mrs.  Strt>nf;. 

'  Annir,  my  drar.'  returnr<l  her  mothrr,  '  nnrr  for  all,  I  must  really  \>rg  that  you 
will  not  interfere  with  me,  unless  it  is  to  roiilirni  what  I  nay.  Voii  know  as  well  us  I 
do.  that  your  cousin  Maldon  would  l>e  dra^K^  »*  *he  heels  of  any  nunilier  of  wild 
horses — why  should  I  confine  myself  to  four  !  I  xrnn't  confine  myself  to  four — eijjht. 
sixteen,  two-and-thirty,  rather  than  say  anythini;  ralculate<l  to  overt\»rn  the  I)<M'tor's 
plans.' 

'  Wickfield's  plans.'  said  the  Doctor,  stroking  his  face,  and  lotiking  penitently  at 
his  adviser.  '  That  is  to  say,  our  joint  plans  for  him.  I  said  myself,  altrond  or 
at  home.' 

'  And  I  said,'  added  Mr.  Wirkfirld  pravely.  '  al>roa(i.  I  was  the  means  of  sending; 
him  abroad.     It 's  my  responsibility.' 

'Oh!  Responsibility!"  said  the  Old  Soldier.  'Everything  was  done  for  the 
best,  my  dear  Mr.  VVickfield  ;  everything  was  done  for  the  kindest  and  best,  wc  know. 
But  if  the  dear  fellow  can't  live  there,  he  can't  live  there,  .^nd  if  he  rati't  live  there. 
he  '11  die  there,  sooner  than  he  'II  overttirn  the  DfK-tor's  plans.  I  know  him.'  said  the 
Old  Soldier,  fanning  herself,  in  a  sort  of  <'alm  prophetic  npony.  '  and  I  know  he  'II  die 
there,  sonner  than  he  '11  overturn  the  Doctor's  plans.' 

'  Well.  well,  ma'am.'  said  the  Doctor  cheerfully.  '  I  am  not  bigoted  to  my  plans, 
and  I  can  overturn  them  myself.  I  can  substitiife  some  other  plans.  If  .Mr.  Jack 
Maldon  comes  home  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  nuist  not  be  allowed  to  no  back,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  sonic  more  suitable  and  fortunate  provision  for  him  in 
this  country.' 

Mrs.  Marklehani  was  so  overcome  by  this  pcncroiis  speech  (which,  I  need  not  say. 
she  had  not  at  all  expt.?ted  or  led  up  to)  that  she  could  only  tell  Mic  Dortor  it  was  like 
himself,  and  go  several  times  through  that  operation  of  kissing  the  sticks  of  her  fun, 
and  then  tapping  his  hand  with  it.  After  which  she  gently  chid  her  daughter  .\ntiic. 
for  not  being  more  demonstrative  when  such  kindnesses  were  showered,  for  her  sake, 
on  her  old  playfellow;  and  entertained  us  with  some  particulars  concerning  other 
deserving  members  of  her  family,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  set  on  their  deserving  legs. 

.\11  this  time,  her  daiighler  Annie  never  once  spoke,  or  lifted  up  her  eyes.  All  this 
time.  Mr.  Wickfield  had  his  glance  upon  her  as  she  sat  by  his  own  daughter's  side.  It 
appeared  to  <  "  that  he  never  thought  of  being  observe<l  by  any  one  ;  but  was  so 
intent  upon  her.  and  upon  his  own  thoughts  in  connection  with  her.  as  to  be  cpiite 
absorbed.  He  now  asked  what  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  had  actually  written  in  reference  to 
himself,  and  to  whom  he  had  written  it  '.' 

'  Why.  here,'  said  Mrs.  Marklehani.  taking  a  letter  from  the  cliifiiney-|)icce  above 
the  Doctor's  head,  '  the  dear  fellow  says  to  the  Doctor  himself — where  is  it  '.'  Oh  I  - 
"  I  am  sorrv  to  inform  you  that  my  health  is  suffering  severely,  and  that  I  fear  I 
may  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  returning  home  for  a  time,  as  the  only  hope  of 
restoration."  That  's  pretty  plain,  poor  fellow  I  His  only  hope  of  restoration  !  Hut 
.\nTiie's  letter  is  plainer  still.     Annie,  show  me  that  letter  again.' 

'  Not  now.  mamma.'  she  pleaded  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Mv  dear,  vou  absolutely  arc,  on  some  subjects,  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  persons 
in  the  world,'  returned  her  mother,  '  and  perhaps  the  most  unnatunil  to  the  claims  of 
vour  own  familv.  We  never  should  have  heard  of  the  letter  at  all.  I  believe,  unless  1 
had  asked  for  it  myself.  Do  you  call  that  confidence,  my  love,  towards  Doctor  Strong  '{ 
I  am  surprised.     You  ought  to  know  better.' 
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The  Icttrr  was  reluctantly  pntduc-ed  ;  and  us  I  handed  it  to  the  old  lady,  I  law 
how  the  unwiilinjf  hand  from  which  I  took  it,  treinliled. 

'  Now  let  us  see,'  kaid  Mrs.  Marklehuni,  puttni^  her  glass  to  her  eye,  '  where  the 
imssajje  is.  ■  The  reniitnhrance  of  old  times,  iii)  dearest  Annie  "—and  so  forth— it  's 
not  thill'.  ••  The  amiable  old  Proctor  "  -who  's  he  ?  Dear  nie,  Annie,  how  illexihly 
your  cousin  Muldoii  writes,  and  how  stupid  I  urn  !  •' Doctor,"  of  course.  Ah!  unliable 
indeed  !  '  Here  she  left  off,  to  kiss  lur  fun  uniiiii.  uiid  shake  it  ut  the  Doctor,  who  was 
loukiiiK  at  us  in  a  state  of  placid  satisfaction.  '  Now  I  have  found  it.  "  You  may  not 
l«  surprised  to  hear,  Annie,"-  no,  to  be  sure,  knowing  that  he  never  was  really  stroiij; ; 
uliiit  (lid  I  s:iy  just  now  ? — "  that  I  liuvc  undcrKoue  so  much  in  this  distant  place,  as 
to  have  dccidcil  to  Iravc  it  ut  all  hazards  ;  on  sick  leave,  if  1  can  ;  on  total  resignation, 
If  lli.it  is  not  to  !«•  obtained.  What  I  have  ciiiiund.  and  do  endure  here,  is  iiisup|>ort- 
able."  .\ii(l  liiit  for  the  promptitude  of  that  best  of  creufures,"  said  Mrs.  .Marklehuni. 
telejjniphinjf  the  Doctor  u-s  bcl.Me,  and  refolding  the  letter,  '  it  would  be  insupfiortable 
til  1110  to  think  of.' 

Mr.  Wicklicid  said  not  .n.c  \voui,  llioudh  the  old  iady  icokcd  to  him  as  if  for 
his  coMinicntary  on  this  intelliKciice  ;  but  sat  severely  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  Loiik  after  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and  other  topics  occupied  us,  he 
ntiiaincd  so  ;  seldom  raising  his  eyes,  unless  to  rest  them  for  u  moment,  with  a 
thoughtful  frown,  ujion  the  Doctor,  or  his  wife,  or  lioth. 

The  Doctor  was  very  fond  of  music.  Agnes  sang  with  great  sweetness  and  expres- 
sion, and  so  (lid  .Mrs.  Strong.  They  sang  together,  and  plajcd  duets  together,  and  we 
had  ((uitc  a  little  concert,  llut  I  remarked  two  things  :  lirst,  that  though  .4nnie  soon 
iicovrcd  her  composure,  and  was  ()uite  her.self,  there  was  a  blank  lietw.en  her  and 
.Mr.  Wicklicid  which  separated  them  wholly  from  each  other  ;  secondly,  that  Mr. 
Wicktield  seemed  to  dislike  the  intimacy  between  her  and  Agnes,  and  to  \vutch  it  with 
uneasiness.  And  now,  I  must  confess,  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  seen  on  that  night 
when  Mr.  .Maldon  went  away,  first  began  to  return  upon  me  with  a  meaning  it  had 
never  had.  i.nd  to  trouble  me.  The  innocent  lieauty  of  her  face  was  not  as  innocent 
to  me  as  it  had  been  ;  I  mistrusted  the  natural  grace  and  charm  of  her  manner  ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  .\gnes  l)y  her  side,  and  thought  how  good  and  true  Agnes'  was, 
suspicions  arose  within  me  that  it  was  an  ill-assorted  friendship. 

.She  was  so  happy  in  it  herself,  however,  and  the  other  was  so  happy  too,  that 
they  made  the  evening  fly  away  as  if  it  were  but  an  hour.  It  closed  in  an  incident 
uhuh  I  well  ivmcnilicr.  They  were  taking  leave  of  each  other,  and  Agnes  was  going 
to  embrace  her  and  kiss  her,  when  :\Ir.  Wicktield  stepped  between  them,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  <lrew  Agnes  .piiekly  away.  Then  I  saw,  as  though  all  the  intervening 
time  had  been  cancelled,  and  I  were  still  standing  in  the  doorwav  on  the  night  of  the 
departure,  the  expression  of  that  night  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Strong,"  as  it  confronted  his. 
1  cannot  say  what  an  impression  this  made  upon  me.  or  how  impossible  I  found  it 
when  I  thought  of  her  afterwards,  to  separate  her  from  this  look,  and  remember  her 
face  111  Its  innocent  loveliness  again.  It  haunted  me  when  I  got  home.  I  seemed 
til  have  left  the  Doctor's  roof  with  a  dark  cloud  lowering  on  it.  The  reverence  that  I 
had  for  his  ^-rey  head,  was  mingled  with  commiseration  for  his  faith  in  those  who 
were  treacherous  to  him,  and  with  resentment  against  those  who  injured  him  The 
impending  sluidow  of  a  great  allliction,  and  a  great  disgrace  that  had  no  distinct  form 
!!!  it  yet.  fel!  hlr  a  stam  ui>u!i  tlie  (juict  place  where  I  had  «oiked  and  played  as  a  Ijov 
and  did  It  a  i  ruel  wrong.     1  had  no  pleasure  in  thinking,  any  more,  of  the  grave  old 
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lirotMl-lcHvetl  ul«)C-trt'fs  ^vhicli  rriiiaiiiiMl  shut  up  in  llicnivlvfN  u  liuiuircd  jeiirn 
tonether,  uiul  of  the  trim  siii<M>th  urxvs-plot.  iiiul  the  stone  urns,  and  the  IkM-tor'n 
Walk,  and  the  eunKeniul  sound  of  tlie  cathedral  lull  hovernii;  al>ove  them  all.  It  Miui 
as  if  the  trunijuil  siineluary  of  m\  IiovIukkI  liad  lieen  MU'kcd  Ixfore  m_\  face,  and  its 
|M-aee  iind  honour  ^iven  to  the  winds. 

lint  niorniiii;  l>roui>ht  >Mth  it  my  |iartiiii;  from  the  old  hoiist  whu  h  .\i;nes  li.ul 
tilled  with  lier  iTilluence  ;  and  tliat  iH'eupied  lii\  mind  sullii'ienllv .  I  shoiilil  lie  there 
iiLMin  s<H>n,  nu  doulit  ;  I  iiiiKht  sleep  a^ain  |H-rliaps  often-  in  my  old  riHim  :  liut  the 
il.'iys  <if  my  inhahitiiiK  there  were  Koiie,  and  the  <ilil  tunc  was  past.  I  was  heavier  at 
licart  when  I  packe<l  up  siieh  of  my  liouks  and  clothes  as  si  ill  remained  there  to  he 
Milt  to  Dover,  than  I  eared  to  show  to  I'riah  lleep  :  who  was  so  otiicious  to  help  inc. 
that  1  uncharitably  thought  him  mi^'hts  ^'lad  tliat  I  was  uoiii);. 

I  ;{ot  away  from  Allies  and  her  father,  smiu-how,  with  an  indifferent  -.how  of 
being  very  manly,  and  took  m>  seal  upon  the  box  of  the  London  coach,  t  lis  k(> 
softened  an<i  forKivin^;,  );oini;  tliroui,'ii  the  town,  that  I  had  half  a  mind  t;i  ikhI  to  n;y 
old  enemy  the  butcher,  and  throw  liini  live  shilhiiKs  to  dnnk.  lint  he  looked  siieh  a 
very  obdurate  butcher  as  tie  stood  scrapiiii;  'be  j^reat  block  ir  the  simp,  .uid  moreover, 
his  ap|>earance  was  so  httle  improved  by  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth  which  1  liad  knocked 
out,  that  I  thought  it  l>est  to  make  no  advances. 

The  main  object  on  my  mind.  I  remember,  wlien  we  got  fairly  on  the  road,  was 
to  a]>pcar  us  old  as  |M>ssiblc  to  tlic  coaehnian.  and  to  spi  1  cxtremelv  griiff.  The  latter 
point  I  adiieved  at  great  personal  inconveiiienct  ■  but  1  tuck  to  it.  Ix'caiisc  i  fell  it 
was  a  grown-up  sort  of  tliiiiL.'. 

'  Vou  are  going  through,  sir  '!  '  said  the  coacbnian. 

'  Yes,  William,'  I  said,  condescciidins»ly  (1  knew  hmi)  ;  "  1  am  going  to  London. 
I  shall  go  down  into  Suffolk  afterwards.' 

'  Shooting,  sir  '!  '  saitl  the  eoachnian. 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  just  as  likelv,  at  that  time  of  year,  I  was 
going  down  there  whaling  ;    but  I  felt  eoniplimented,  tot). 

'  I  don't  know,'  I  said,  pretending  to  be  undecided,  '  whether  I  shall  takt  a  shot 
or  not.' 

'  IJirds  is  got  wery  shy.  I  'm  told,'  said  William. 

'  .So  I  understand,'  said  L 

'  Is  Suffolk  your  count \-,  sir  ':  '  asked  William. 

'  Ves,'  1  said,  with  some  importance.     '  Suffolk  's  my  county.' 
I  'm  told  the  dum|>lings  is  uncommon  fine  down  there,'  said  William. 

1  was  not  aware  of  it  myself,  but  I  felt  it  necessary  to  uphold  the  institutions  of 
my  i'ounty,  and  to  evince  a  familiaritv  with  tlieni ;  so  I  shook  my  head,  as  much  aj>  to 
say,  '  I  believe  you  !  ' 

'  And  the  I'lmches,'  said  William.  '  There  's  cattle  I  A  Suffolk  I'linch,  when 
he  's  a  good  'un,  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  Did  you  ever  breed  any  Suffolk  Punches 
.\our.self,  sir  '!  ' 

'  N  -  no,"  I  said,  '  not  exactly.' 

'  Here  "s  a  gen'l'in'n  l>ehind  me,  I  '11  pound  it,'  said  William,  '  as  has  bred  'en:  by 
wholesale.' 

The  gentleman  s|K)ken  of  WhS  a  gentleman  with  a  very  unpromising  stpiint,  and 
a  proniiiieiil  chin,  wiio  had  a  tall  white  hat  on  with  a  narrow  flat  brim,  iiid  whose 
close-titting  drab  trousers  seemed  to  button  all  the  way  up  outside  his  legs  from  his 
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boots  to  his  hips.  His  chin  was  rocked  over  the  coachman's  shoulder,  so  near  to  me, 
that  his  breath  quite  tickled  the  back  of  my  head  ;  and  as  I  looked  round  at  him. 
he  leered  at  the  leaders  with  the  eye  with  which  he  didn't  squint,  in  a  very  knowing 
nmniier. 

'  Ain't  you  ?  '  asked  William. 
'  Ain't  I  what  ?  '  said  the  (jtentieman  behind. 
'  Bred  them  Suffolk  Punches  by  wholesale  '.'  ' 

'  I  should  think  so,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  There  ain't  no  sort  of  orse  that  I 
jiin't  bred,  and  no  sort  nf  dor^.  Orses  and  dorjjs  is  some  men's  fancy.  They  're  wittles 
iind  drink  to  me — lodginp.  wife,  and  children — reading,  writing,  and  'rithmetic — snuff, 
tobacker,  iind  sleep.' 

'  That  ain't  a  sort  of  man  to  see  sitting  behind  a  coach-box,  is  it  though  ?  '  said 
William  in  my  ear,  as  he  handled  the  reins. 

I  constnie<l  this  remark  into  an  indication  of  a  wish  that  he  should  have  my 
place,  so  I  blushin!,'ly  offered  to  resign  it. 

'  Well,  if  you  don't  mind,  sir,'  said  William,  '  I  think  it  would  be  more 
correct.' 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  first  fall  I  had  in  life.  When  I  booked  my 
place  at  the  coach-oflice,  I  had  had  '  Box  Seat '  written  against  the  entry,  and  had 
given  the  book-keeper  half-a-crown.  I  was  got  up  in  a  special  great-coat  and  shawl, 
expressly  to  do  honour  to  that  distinguished  eminence  ;  had  glorified  myself  upon  it  a 
good  deal  ;  and  had  felt  that  I  was  a  credit  to  the  coach.  And  here,  in  the  very  first 
stage.  I  was  supi)Ianted  by  a  shabby  man  with  a  squint,  who  had  no  other  merit  than 
smelling  like  a  livery  stables,  and  being  able  to  walk  across  me,  more  like  a  fly  than  a 
human  being,  while  the  horses  were  at  a  canter  ! 

A  distrust  of  myself,  which  has  often  beset  me  in  life  on  small  occasions,  when 
it  would  have  been  better  away,  was  as.suredly  not  stopped  in  its  growth  by  this  little 
incident  outside  the  Canterbury  coach.  It  was  in  vain  to  take  refuge  in  gruffness  of 
speech.  I  spoke  from  the  pit  of  my  stomach  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  but  I  felt 
completely  extinguished,  and  dreadfully  young. 

It  was  curious  and  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  be  sitting  up  there,  behind  four 
horses  :  well  (ducated,  well  dressed,  and  with  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket ;  and  to 
look  out  for  the  places  where  I  had  slept  on  my  weary  journey.  I  had  abundant 
occupation  for  my  thoughts,  in  every  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  road.  When  I 
looked  tlown  at  the  tramps  whom  we  passed,  and  saw  that  well-remembered  style  of 
face  turned  up,  I  felt  as  if  the  tinker's  blackened  hand  were  in  the  bosom  of  my  shirt 
iigain.  When  we  cl.ittered  through  the  narrow  street  of  Chatham,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse,  in  passing,  of  the  lane  where  the  old  monster  lived  who  had  bought  my  jacket, 
I  stretched  my  neck  eagerly  to  look  for  the  place  where  I  had  sat,  in  the  sun  and  in  the 
shade,  waiting  for  my  money.  When  we  came,  at  last,  within  a  stage  of  London,  and 
passed  the  veritable  Salem  House  where  Mr.  Creakle  had  laid  about  him  with  a  heavy 
hand,  I  would  have  given  all  I  had.  for  lawful  permission  to  get  down  and  thrash  him, 
and  let  all  the  boys  out  like  so  many  caged  sparrows. 

Wc  went  to  the  Golden  Cross,  at  Charing  Cross,  then  a  mouldy  sort  of  establish- 
ment in  a  dose  neighbourhood.     A  waiter  showed  me  into  the  coffee-room  ;    and  a 
chambermaid  ir        'need  me  to  my  small  bed-chamber,  which  smelt  like  a  hackney- 
mt  up  like  ii  family  vault.     I  was  still  painfully  conscious  of  my 
stood  in  any  awe  of  me  at  all :    the  chambermaid  being  utterly 
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indifferent  to  my  opinions  on  any  subject,  and  the  waiter  being  familiar  with  me,  and 
offering  advice  to  my  inexperience. 

'  Well  now,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  '  what  would  you  like  for 
dinner  '!    Young  gentlemen  likes  poultry  in  general  :   have  a  fowl  ! ' 

I  told  him,  as  majestically  as  I  could,  that  I  wasn't  in  the  humour  for  a  fowl. 

'  Ain't  you  ?  '  said  the  waiter.  '  Young  gentlemen  is  generally  tired  of  l)eef  and 
mutton  :    have  a  weal  cutlet  !  ' 

I  assented  to  this  proposal,  in  default  of  being  able  to  suggest  anything  else. 

*  Do  you  care  for  taters  ?  '  said  the  waiter,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  and  his  head 
on  one  side.     '  Young  gentlemen  generally  has  been  overdosed  with  taters.' 

I  commanded  him,  in  my  deepest  voice,  to  order  a  veal  cutlet  and  potatoes,  and 
all  things  fitting ;  and  to  inquire  at  the  bar  if  there  were  any  letters  for  Trotwood 
I'opperfield,  Esquire — which  I  knew  there  were  not,  and  couldn't  be,  but  tt  .Jghc  it 
manly  to  appear  to  expect. 

He  soon  came  back  to  say  that  there  were  none  (at  which  I  was  much  surprised), 
and  began  to  lay  the  cloth  for  my  dinner  in  a  box  by  the  fire.  While  he  was  so  engaged, 
he  asked  me  what  I  would  take  with  it ;  and  on  my  replying  '  Half  a  pint  of  sherrj-,' 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity,  I  am  afraid,  to  extract  that  measure  of  wine 
from  the  stale  leavings  at  the  bottoms  of  several  small  decanters.  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
because,  while  I  was  reading  the  newspaper,  I  observed  him  behind  a  low  wooden 
partition,  which  was  his  private  apartment,  very  busy  pouring  out  of  a  number  of 
those  vessels  into  one,  like  a  chemist  and  druggist  making  up  a  prescription.  When  the 
wine  came,  too,  I  thought  it  flat ;  and  it  certai'  '  ■•  had  more  English  crunihs  in  it,  than 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  foreign  wine  in  anythiii,<;  ''ke  a  pure  state  ;  but  I  was  bashful 
enough  to  drink  it,  and  say  nothing. 

Being  then,  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  (from  which  I  infer  that  poisoning  is  not 
always  disagreeable  in  some  stages  of  the  process),  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  play.  It 
was  Covent  Ciarden  Theatre  that  I  chose  ;  and  there,  from  the  back  of  a  centre  box, 
I  saw  Julius  Ceesar  and  the  new  Pantomime.  To  have  all  those  noble  Romans  alive 
before  me,  and  walking  in  and  out  for  my  entertainment,  instead  of  being  the  stem 
tiiskmasters  they  had  been  at  school,  was  a  most  novel  and  delightful  effect.  But  the 
mingled  reality  and  mystery  of  the  whole  show,  the  influence  upon  me  of  the  poetry, 
the  lights,  the  music,  the  company,  the  smooth  stupendous  changes  of  glittering  and 
brilliant  scenery,  were  so  dazzling,  and  opened  up  such  illimitable  regions  of  delight, 
that  when  I  came  out  into  the  rainy  street,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
come  from  the  clouds,  where  I  had  been  leading  a  romantic  life  for  ages,  to  a  bawling, 
splashing,  link-lighted,  umbrella-struggling,  hackney-coach-jostling,  patten-clinking, 
muddy,  miserable  world. 

I  had  emerged  by  another  door,  and  stood  in  the  street  for  a  little  while,  as  if 
1  really  were  a  stranger  upon  earth  ;  but  the  unceremonious  pushing  and  hustling  that 
I  received,  soon  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  put  me  in  the  road  back  to  the  hotel ; 
whither  I  went,  revolving  the  glorious  vision  all  the  way ;  and  where,  after  some 
porter  and  oysters,  I  sat  revolving  it  still,  at  past  one  o'clock,  with  my  eyes  on  the 
coffee-room  fire. 

I  was  so  filled  with  the  play,  and  with  the  past — for  it  was,  in  a  manner,  like  a 
shining  transparency,  through  which  I  saw  my  earlier  life  moving  along — that  I  don't 
know  when  the  figure  of  a  handsome  well-formed  young  man,  dressed  with  a  tasteful 
eivsy  negligence  which  I  have  reason  to  remember  very  well,  became  a  real  presence  to 
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me.     But  I  recollect  being  conscious  of  his  company  without  having  noticed  his  coming 
in — and  my  still  sitting,  musing,  over  the  coffee-room  fire. 

At  last  I  rose  to  go  to  l)ed,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  sleepy  waiter,  who  had  got 
the  fidgets  in  his  legs,  and  was  twisting  them,  and  hitting  them,  and  putting  them 
through  all  kiiuis  of  contortions  in  his  small  pantry.  In  going  towards  the  door.  I 
passed  the  person  who  had  come  in,  and  .saw  him  plainly.  I  turned  directly,  came  back, 
and  looked  again.     He  did  not  know  me.  hut  I  knew  him  in  a  moment. 

At  another  time  I  might  have  wanted  the  confidence  or  the  decision  to  speak  to 
him,  and  might  have  put  it  off  until  next  day,  and  might  have  lost  him.  But,  in  the 
then  condition  of  my  mind,  where  the  play  was  still  running  high,  his  former  protection 
of  me  appeared  so  deserving  of  my  gratitude,  and  my  old  love  for  him  overflowed  my 
breast  so  freshly  and  spontaneously,  that  I  went  up  to  him  at  once,  with  a  fa,st- 
beating  heart,  and  said— 

'  Steerforth  !   won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  ' 

He  looked  at  me  -  just  as  he  u.sed  to  look,  sometimes— but  I  saw  no  recognition 
in  his  face. 

'  Vou  don't  remember  me,  I  u.n  afraid,"  said  I. 

'  My  God  I  •  he  suddenly  exclaimed.     '  It  's  little  Copperfield  !  ' 

I  grasped  him  by  both  hands,  and  could  not  let  them  go.  But  for  very  shame, 
and  the  fear  that  it  might  displease  him,  I  could  have  held  him  round  the  neck  and 
cried. 

'  I  never,  never,  never  was  so  glad  !  My  dear  Steerforth,  I  am  so  overjoyed  to 
see  you  !  ' 

'  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  too  !  '  he  said,  shaking  my  hands  heartily.  '  WTiy. 
Copperfield,  old  boy,  don't  be  overpowered  ! "  And  yet  he  was  glad,  too,  I  thought, 
to  see  how  the  delight  I  had  in  meeting  him  affected  me. 

I  brushed  away  the  tears  that  my  utmost  resolution  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
back,  and  I  made  a  clumsy  laugh  of  it,  and  we  sat  down  together,  side  by  side. 

'  Why,  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  '! '  said  Steerforth,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder. 

'  I  came  here  by  the  Canterbury  coach,  to-day.  I  have  been  adopted  by  an  aunt 
down  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have  just  finished  my  education  there.  How 
do  you  come  to  be  here,  Steerfortli  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  am  what  they  call  an  Oxford  man,'  he  returned  ;  '  that  is  to  say,  I  get 
bored  to  death  down  there,  periodically— and  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  my  mother's. 
You  're  a  devilish  amiable-looking  fellow,  Copperfield.  Just  what  you  used  to  be, 
now  I  look  at  you  !     Xot  altered  in  the  least  ! ' 

'  I  knew  you  immediately.'  I  said  ;   '  but  you  are  more  easily  remembered." 

He  laughed  as  he  ran  his  hand  through  the  clustering  curls  of  his  hair,  and  said 
gaily— 

'  Yes,  I  am  on  an  expedition  of  duty.  My  mother  lives  a  little  way  out  of  town  ; 
and  the  roads  being  in  a  beastly  condition,  and  our  hou.se  tedious  enough,  I  remained 
here  to-night  instead  of  going  on.  I  have  not  been  in  town  half  a  dozen  hours,  and 
those  I  have  been  dozing  and  grumbling  away  at  the  play." 

'  I  have  been  at  ..e  play,  too,"  said  I.  '  At  Covent  Garden.  What  a  delightful 
and  magnificent  entertainment,  Steerforth  !  ' 

Steerforth  laughed  heartily. 

'  My  dear  young  Davy.'  he  said,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  again,  '  you  are  a 
very  Daisy.     The  daisy  of  the  field,  at  sunrise,  is  not  fresher  than  you  are  !     I  have 
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You  know  what  I  mean,'  said 
'  Mr.  C'opperlield  is  at  present 


been  at  Covent  Garden,  too,  and  there  never  was  a  more  miserable  business.     Halloa, 
you  sir  !  ' 

This  was  addres.sed  to  the  wal  er.  who  had  been  very  attentive  to  our  recoKnitioii. 
lit  a  distance,  and  now  came  (orivnrd  deferentially. 

'  >\'hrre  have  you  put  my  friend,  Mr.  I  oppcrticid  ?  '  said  Stccrforth. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Where  does  he  sleep  ?     What  's  his  number  ? 
Steerforth. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  with  an  apologetic  air. 
in  (orty-four,  sir.' 

'  And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean.'  retorted  Steerforth.  '  by  putting  Mr.  Copper- 
field  into  a  little  loft  over  a  stable  ?  ' 

'  WTiy,  you  see  we  wasn't  aware,  sir."  relumed  the  waiter,  still  apolojrctically. 
'  as  Mr.  Copperfield  was  anyways  particular.  We  can  give  Mr.  C'opperfield  seventy-two, 
sir,  if  it  would  be  preferred.     Next  you,  sir." 

'  Of  course  it  would  be  preferred.'  said  .Steerfoith.     '  .\nd  do  it  at  once' 

The  waiter  immediately  withdrew  to  make  the  exchanpe.  .Steerforth,  very  much 
amused  at  my  having  been  put  into  forty-four,  laughed  again,  and  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  again,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  hitn  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock-  - 
an  invitation  I  was  only  too  proud  and  '.appy  to  accept.  It  being  now  pretty  late,  we 
took  our  candles  and  went  upstairs,  where  we  parted  with  friendly  heartiness  at  his 
door,  and  wherr  I  found  my  new  room  a  gre.it  improvement  on  my  old  one,  it  not  being 
at  all  musty,  and  having  an  immense  four-post  bedstead  ir»  it.  which  was  quite  a  little 
landed  estate.  Here,  among  pillows  enough  for  six.  I  soon  fell  asleep  in  a  blissful 
condition,  and  dreamed  of  ancient  Uome,  Steerforth,  and  friendship,  ui\til  the  early 
morning  coaches,  rumbling  out  of  the  archway  underneath,  made  me  dream  of  thunder 
and  the  gods. 
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WHEN  the  chambermaid  tapped  at  my  door  at  eight  o'clock,  and  informed 
me  that  my  shaving-water  was  outside.  I  felt  se\ .  i  ly  the  having  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  blushed  in  my  bed.  The  suspicion  thai  she  laughed 
too,  when  she  said  it,  preyed  upon  my  mind  all  the  time  I  was  dressing ; 
and  gave  me,  I  was  conscious,  a  sneaking  and  guilty  air  when  I  passed  her  on  the 
staircase,  as  I  was  going  down  to  breakfast.  I  was  so  sensitively  aware,  indeed,  of  being 
younger  than  I  could  have  wished,  that  for  some  time  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  pass  her  at  all,  under  the  ignoble  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  but,  hearing  her  there 
with  a  broom,  stood  peeping  out  of  window  at  King  Charles  on  horseback,  surrounded 
by  a  maze  of  hackney  coaches,  and  looking  anything  but  regal  in  a  drizzling  rain  and 
a  dark-brown  fog,  until  I  was  admonished  by  the  waiter  that  the  gentleman  ^  as  waiting 

for  me. 

It  was  not  in  the  coffee-room  that  I  found  Steerforth  expecting  me,  but  in  a  snug 
private  apartment,  red-curtaiued  and  Turkcy-carpctcd    where  Ihc  fire  burnt  bright. 
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and  a  fine  hot  breakfast  was  set  forth  on  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth  ;  and  a 
cheerful  miniature  of  the  room,  the  fire,  the  breakfast,  Steerforth,  and  all,  was  shining 
in  the  little  round  mirror  over  the  sideboard.  I  was  rather  bashful  at  first,  Steerforth 
being  so  self-possessed,  and  elegant,  and  superior  to  me  in  all  respects  (age  included) : 
but  his  easy  patronage  soon  put  that  to  rights,  and  made  me  quite  at  home.  I  could 
not  enough  admire  the  change  he  had  wrought  in  the  Golden  Cross  ;  or  compare  the 
dull  forlorn  state  1  had  held  yesterday,  with  this  morning's  comfort  and  this  morning's 
entertainment.  As  to  the  waiter's  familiarity,  it  was  quenched  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
He  attended  on  us,  as  I  may  say,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

'  Now,  Copperfield,'  said  Steerforth.  when  we  were  alone,  '  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  are  doing,  and  where  you  are  going,  and  all  about  you.  I  feel  as  if  you  were 
niy  property.' 

Glowing  with  pleasure  to  find  that  he  had  .still  this  interest  in  me,  I  told  him 
how  my  aunt  had  proposed  the  little  expedition  that  I  had  before  me,  and  whither  it 
tended. 

'  As  you  are  in  no  hurry,  then,'  said  Steerforth,  '  come  home  with  me  to  Highgate, 
and  stay  a  day  or  two.  You  will  be  pleased  with  my  mother— she  is  a  little  vain  and 
prosy  about  me,  but  that  you  can  forgive  her— and  she  will  be  pleased  with  you.' 

'  I  should  like  to  be  as  sure  of  that,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  say  you  are,'  I 
answered,  smiling. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Steerforth,  *  every  one  who  likes  me,  has  a  claim  on  her  that  is  sure  to 
be  acknowledged.' 

'  Then  I  think  I  shall  be  a  favourite,'  said  I. 

'  Good  !  •  said  Steerforth.  *  Come  and  prove  it.  We  will  go  and  see  the  lions 
for  an  hour  or  two-it 's  something  to  have  a  fresh  fellow  like  vou  to  show  them 
to,  Copperfield— and  then  we  'II  journey  out  to  Highgate  bv  the  coach.' 

I  could  hardly  believe  but  that  I  was  in  a  dream,  and  that  I  sho-Id  wake  presently 
m  number  forty-four,  to  the  solitary  box  in  the  coffee-room  and  the  familiar  waiter 
apam.  After  I  had  written  to  my  aunt  and  told  her  of  my  fortunate  meeting  with 
my  admired  old  schoolfellow,  and  my  acceptance  of  his  invitation,  we  went  out  in  a 
hackney-chanot,  and  saw  a  Panorama  and  some  other  sights,  and  took  a  walk  through 
the  Museum,  where  I  could  not  help  observing  how  much  Steerforth  knew,  on  an 
mfinite  variety  of  subjects,  and  of  how  little  account  he  seemed  to  make  his 
knowledge. 

'  You  'II  take  a  high  degree  at  college,  Steerforth.'  said  I,  '  if  v  have  not  done  so 
already  ;  and  they  will  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  you.' 

'  /  take  a  degree  ! '  cried  Steerforth.  '  Not  I  !  my  dear  Daisy— will  you  mind 
my  calling  you  Daisy  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all ! '  said  I. 

'That 's  a  good  fellow  !  My  i.^ar  Daisy,'  said  Steerforth,  laughing,  '  I  have 
not  the  least  desire  or  intention  to  cstinguish  mvself  in  that  way.  I  have  done  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  I  find  that  I  am  heavy  company  ent  .  h  for  myself  as 
I  am.  ^ 

'  But  the  fame '  I  was  beginning. 

'You  romantic  Daisy  ! '  said  Steerforth,  laughing  still  more  heartily ;  '  whv 
should  I  trouble  myself,  that  a  parcel  of  heavy-ht«de<i  fellows  mav  gape  and  hold 
up  their  hands  ?  Let  them  do  it  at  some  other  man.  There  's  fame  for  him,  and 
he  s  welcome  to  it. 
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I  was  abashed  at  having  made  so  great  a  mistake,  and  was  glad  to  change  the 
subject.  Fortunately  it  was  not  ditlicult  to  do.  (or  Stee-forth  could  always  pa.ss  from 
me  subject  to  another  with  a  carelessness  and  lightness  that  were  his  own. 

Lunch  succeeded  to  our  sightseeing,  and  the  short  winter  da.  wore  away  so  fast, 
that  it  was  dusk  when  the  stage-coach  stopped  with  us  at  an  old  brick  house  at  High- 
gate  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  An  elderly  lady,  though  not  very  far  advanced  in  >  ears, 
with  a  proud  carriage  and  a  handsome  face,  was  in  the  doorway  as  we  alighted  ;  and 
greeting  Steerforth  as  '  My  dearest  James,'  folded  him  in  her  arms.  To  this  lady  he 
presented  me  as  his  mother,  and  she  gave  me  a  stately  welcome. 

It  was  a  genteel  old-fashioned  house,  very  quiet  and  orderly.  From  the  windows 
of  my  room  I  saw  all  London  lying  in  the  distance  like  a  great  vapour,  with  here  and 
there  some  lights  twinkling  through  it.  I  had  only  time,  in  dressing,  to  sluncc  at  the 
solid  furniture,  the  framed  pieces  of  work  (done,  I  supposed,  by  Steerforth's  mother 
when  she  was  a  girl),  and  some  pictures  in  crayons  of  ladies  with  powdered  hair  and 
bodices,  coming  and  going  on  the  vails,  as  the  newly-kindled  fire  crackled  and  spui  tered. 
when  I  was  called  to  dinner. 

There  was  a  second  lady  in  the  dining-room,  of  a  slight  short  iigure,  dark,  and  not 
agreeable  to  look  at,  but  with  some  appearance  of  good  looks  too,  who  a«tractc<l  my 
attention  :  perhaps  because  I  had  not  expected  to  see  her  :  perhaps  l)erause  I  found 
myself  sitting  opposite  to  her  :  perhaps  because  of  something  really  remarkable  in 
her.  She  had  black  hair  and  eager  black  eyes,  and  was  thin,  and  had  a  scar  u|)on  her 
lip.  It  was  an  old  scar — I  should  rather  call  it,  seam,  for  it  was  not  discoloured,  and 
had  healed  years  ago — which  had  once  cut  through  her  mouth,  downward  towards 
the  chin,  but  was  now  barely  visible  across  the  table,  except  above  and  on  her  upper 
lip,  the  shape  of  which  it  had  altered.  I  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that  she  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  she  wished  fo  be  married.  She  was  a  I  itle  dilapi- 
dated— like  a  house— with  having  been  so  long  to  let  ;  yet  had,  as  1  have  said,  an 
appearance  of  gootl  looks.  Her  thinness  seemci  to  be  the  effect  of  some  wasting  fire 
within  her,  which  found  a  vent  in  her  gaunt  eyes. 

She  was  introduced  as  Miss  Dartle,  and  both  Steerforth  and  his  mother  called  her 
Rosa.  I  found  that  she  lived  there,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  Mrs.  Steerforth's 
companion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  she  never  said  anything  she  wanted  to  say. 
outright ;  but  hinted  it,  and  made  a  great  deal  more  of  it  by  this  practice.  For 
example,  when  Mrs.  Steerforth  observed,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  that  she  feared 
her  son  led  but  a  wild  life  at  college.  Miss  Dartle  put  in  thus — 

'  Oh,  really  ?  You  know  how  ignorant  I  am,  and  that  I  only  ask  for  information, 
but  isn't  it  always  so  V  I  thought  that  kind  of  life  was  on  all  hands  underst<K)d  to  Ik- 
—eh?' 

'  It  is  education  for  a  very  grave  profession,  if  you  mean  that,  Rosa,"  .Mrs.  Steerforth 
answered  with  some  coldness. 

'  Oh  !  Yes  I  That 's  very  true,"  returned  Miss  Partle.  '  But  isn't  it,  though  ? 
— I  want  to  be  put  right,  if  I  am  wrong — isn't  it,  really  ?  ' 

'  Really  what  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Steerforth. 

'  Oh  !  You  mean  it 's  no/  I '  returned  Miss  Dartle.  '  Well,  I  m  very  glad  to  hcar 
it !  Now,  I  know  what  to  do  !  That 's  the  advantage  of  asking.  I  shall  never  allow 
people  to  talk  before  me  about  wastefulness  and  profligacy,  and  so  forth,  in  connection 
with  that  life,  any  more." 

'  And  you  will  be  right,'  said  Mrs.  Steerforth.     '  My  son  's  tutor  is  a  conscientious 
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gentleman  ;   and  if  I  had  not  implicit  reliance  on  my  son,  I  should  have  reliance 
on  him.' 

'  Shot!  1(1  you  ?  '  said  Miss  DartJe.  '  Dear  me  !  Conscientious,  is  he  ?  Really 
conscientious,  now  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Steerforth. 

'  How  very  nice  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Dartle.  '  What  a  comfort !  Really  conscien- 
tious '.'  Then  he  's  not — but  of  course  he  can't  be,  if  he  's  really  conscientious.  Well, 
I  shall  be  (juitc  happy  in  my  opinion  of  him,  from  this  time.  You  can't  think  how  it 
elevates  him  in  my  opinion,  to  know  for  certain  that  he  's  really  conscientious  !  ' 

Her  own  views  of  every  question,  and  her  correction  of  everything  that  was  said 
to  which  she  was  opposed.  Miss  Dartle  insinuated  in  the  same  way  :  sometimes,  I 
could  not  conceal  from  myself,  with  great  power,  though  in  contradiction  even  of 
Steerforth.  An  instance  happened  before  dinner  was  done.  Mrs.  Steerforth  speaking 
to  me  about  my  intention  of  going  down  into  Suffolk,  I  said  at  hazard  how  glad  I  should 
be,  if  Steerforth  would  only  go  there  with  me  ;  and  explaining  to  him  that  I  was  going 
to  see  my  old  nurse,  and  Mr.  IVggotty's  family,  I  reminded  him  of  the  boatman  whom 
he  had  seen  at  school. 

'  Oh  !  That  bluff  fellow  ! '  said  Steerforth.  '  He  had  a  son  with  him,  hadn't  he  ?  ' 
'  No.  That  was  his  nephew."  I  replied  ;  '  whom  he  adopted,  though,  as  a  son. 
He  has  a  very  pretty  little  niece  too,  whom  he  adopted  as  a  daughter.  In  short,  his 
house  (or  rather  his  boat,  for  he  lives  in  one,  on  dry  land)  is  full  of  jjcople  who  are 
objects  of  his  generosity  and  kindness.  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  that  household.' 
'  Should  I  ?  '  said  Steerforth.  '  Well,  I  think  I  should.  I  must  see  what  can 
be  done.  It  would  be  worth  a  journey  (not  to  mention  the  pleasure  of  a  journey  with 
you,  Daisy),  to  see  that  sort  of  people  together,  and  to  make  one  of  'em.' 

My  heart  leaped  with  a  new  hope  of  pleasure.  But  it  was  in  reference  to  the  tone 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of '  that  sort  of  people,'  that  Miss  Dartle,  whose  sparkling  eyes 
had  been  watchful  of  us,  now  broke  in  again. 

'  Oh.  but,  really  ?     Do  tell  me.     Are  they,  though  ?  '  she  said. 
'  Are  they  what  ?     And  are  who  what  !  '  said  Steerforth. 

'  That  sort  of  people.  Are  they  really  animals  and  clods,  and  beings  of  another 
order  '?     I  want  to  know  so  much.' 

'  Why.  there  's  a  pretty  wide  separation  between  them  and  us,'  said  Steerforth, 
with  in  "difference.  '  They  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  as  sen.,.tive  as  we  are.  Their 
delicacy  is  not  to  be  shocked,  or  hurt  very  easily.  They  are  wonderfullv  virtuous,  I 
dare  say.  Some  people  contend  for  that,  at  least ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to 
contradict  them.  But  the\  have  not  very  fine  natures,  and  they  may  be  thankful 
that,  like  their  coarse  'ougli  skins,  they  are  not  easily  wounded.' 

'  Really  !  '  said  Miss  Dartle.  '  Well.  I  don't  know,  now,  when  I  have  been  oetter 
pleased  ths  i  to  hear  that.  It  s  so  consoling  !  It  's  such  a  delight  to  know  that,  when 
they  suffer,  they  don't  feel  !  Sometimes  I  have  been  quite  uneasy  for  that  sort  of 
peoi)Ie  ;  but  now  1  shall  just  dismiss  the  idea  of  them  altogether.  Live  and  learn. 
I  hud  my  doubts.  I  confess,  but  now  they  're  cleared  up.  I  didn't  know,  and  now  I 
do  know,  and  that  shows  the  advantage  of  asking — don't  it  '? ' 

I  believed  that  Steerforth  had  said  what  he  had,  in  jest,  or  to  draw  Miss  Dartle 
out  :  and  I  expected  him  to  say  as  much  when  she  was  gone,  and  we  two  were  sitting 
before  the  fire.     But  he  merely  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  her. 
'  She  is  very  clever,  is  she  not  '! '  I  asked. 
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'  Clever  !  She  brinjjs  everything  to  a  jn''"<J''ton<'.'  >^^^  Steerforth,  *  bimI  shurpens 
it,  as  she  has  sharpened  her  own  face  anil  tijfure  these  years  pa.st.  She  has  worn  herself 
away  by  constant  sharpening.     She  is  ail  edge' 

*  What  a  remarkable  scar  that  is  upon  her  lip  !  '  1  said. 

Steerforth's  face  fell,  and  he  paused  a  moment. 

'  Why,  the  fact  is,'  he  returned,  "  /  did  that.' 

'  By  an  unfortunate  accident  !  ' 

'  No.  I  was  a  young  boy,  and  she  exasperated  nic,  and  I  threw  a  hammer  at  her. 
.\  promising  young  angel  I  mtist  have  been  !  ' 

I  was  deeply  sorry  to  have  touched  on  such  a  painful  theme,  but  that  was  useless 
now. 

'  She  has  borne  the  mark  ever  since,  as  you  sec'  said  Steerforth  ;  "  and  she  '11 
bear  it  to  her  grave,  if  she  ever  rests  in  one  ;  though  I  can  hardly  believe  she  will  ever 
rest  anywhere.  She  was  the  motherless  child  of  a  sort  of  cousin  of  my  father's.  He 
die<l  one  day.  My  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow,  brought  ht  .lere  to  l>e  company 
to  her.  She  has  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  of  her  own.  and  saves  the  interest  of 
it  every  year,  to  add  to  the  principal.     There  's  the  history  of  .Miss  Rosa  Dartle  for  you.' 

'  And  I  have  no  doubt  she  loves  you  like  a  brother  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Humph  !  '  retorted  Steerforth,  looking  at  the  fire.  '  Some  brothers  are  not  loved 
over  much  ;  and  some  love— but  help  yourself,  fopperfield  !  We  '11  drink  the  <laisies 
of  the  field,  in  compliment  to  you  ;  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley  that  toil  not.  neither  do 
they  spin,  in  compliment  to  me — the  more  shame  for  me  !  '  A  moody  snule  that  had 
overspread  his  features  cleared  off  as  he  said  this  merrily,  and  he  was  his  own  frank, 
winning  self  again. 

I  could  not  help  glancing  at  the  sear  with  a  painful  interest  when  we  went  in 
to  tea.  It  was  not  long  before  I  observed  that  it  was  the  most  susceptible  part  of  her 
face,  and  that,  when  she  turned  pale,  that  mark  altered  first,  and  became  a  dull, 
lead-coloured  streak,  lengthening  out  to  its  full  extent,  like  a  mark  in  invisible  ink 
brought  to  the  fire.  There  was  a  little  altercation  between  her  and  Steerforth  about 
a  cast  of  the  dice  at  backgammon,  when  I  thought  her,  for  one  moment,  in  a  storm  of 
rage  ;  and  then  I  saw  it  start  forth  like  the  old  writing  on  the  wall. 

It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  me  to  find  Mrs.  Steerforth  devoted  to  her  son. 
She  seemed  to  be  able  to  speak  or  think  about  nothing  else.  She  showed  me  his  picture 
as  an  infant,  in  a  locket,  with  some  of  his  baby-hair  in  it ;  she  showed  me  his  picture 
as  he  had  been  when  I  first  knew  him  ;  and  she  wore  at  her  b.-east  his  picture  as  he 
was  now.  All  the  letter  3  had  ever  written  to  her.  she  kept  in  a  cabinet  near  her 
own  chair  by  the  fire  ;  and  she  would  have  read  me  some  of  them,  and  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  hear  them  too,  if  he  had  not  interposed,  and  coaxed  her  out  of 
the  design. 

'  It  was  at  Mr.  Creakle's,  my  soi  tells  me.  that  you  first  became  acquainted,' 
said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  she  and  I  were  talking  at  one  table,  while  they  played  back- 
gammon at  another.  '  Indeed,  I  recollect  his  speaking,  at  that  time,  of  a  pupil  younger 
than  himself  who  had  taken  his  fancy  there  ;  but  your  name,  a.s  you  may  suppose, 
has  not  lived  in  my  memory.' 

'  He  was  very  generous  and  noble  to  me  in  those  days,  I  assure  you,  ma'vTn,' 
said  I,  '  and  I  stood  in  need  of  such  a  friend.  I  should  have  been  quite  crushed  with- 
out him.' 

'  He  is  always  generous  and  noble,'  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  proudly. 
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I  subscribed  to  this  with  ail  my  heart,  God  knows.  She  knew  I  did  ;  for  the 
itateliness  of  her  manner  already  abated  towards  me,  except  when  she  spoke  in  praise 
of  him,  and  then  her  air  was  always  lofty. 

'  It  was  not  a  fit  school  generally  for  my  son,'  said  she  ;  '  far  from  it ;  but  there 
were  particular  circumstances  to  be  considered  at  the  time,  of  more  importance  even 
than  that  selection.  .My  son's  high  spirit  made  it  desirable  that  he  should  be  placed 
with  some  man  who  felt  its  superiority,  and  would  be  content  to  bow  himself  before  it ; 
and  we  found  such  a  man  there.' 

I  knew  that,  knowing  the  fellow.  And  yet  I  did  not  despise  him  the  more  for  it, 
but  thought  it  a  redeeming  quality  in  him,  if  he  could  be  allowed  any  ^ace  for  not 
resisting  one  so  irresistible  as  Steerforth. 

'  My  son's  great  capacity  was  tempted  on,  there,  by  a  feeling  of  voluntary  emula- 
tion and  conscious  pride,'  the  fond  lady  went  on  to  say.  '  He  would  have  risen  against 
all  constraint ;  hut  he  found  himself  the  monarch  of  the  place,  and  he  haughtily 
determined  to  be  worthy  of  his  station.     It  was  like  himself.' 

I  echoed,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  that  it  was  like  himself. 
'  So  my  son  took,  of  his  own  will,  and  on  no  compulsion,  to  the  course  in  which 
he  can  always,  when  it  is  his  pleasure,  outstrip  every  competitor,'  she  pursued.  '  Mv 
son  informs  me,  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  you  were  quite  devoted  to  him,  and  that  when 
you  met  yesterday  you  made  yourself  known  to  him  with  tears  of  joy.  I  should  be 
an  affected  woman  if  I  made  any  pf  'ence  of  being  surprised  by  my  son's  inspiring 
such  emotions  ;  but  I  cannot  be  indi;'-  rent  to  any  one  who  is  so  sensible  of  his  merit, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  can  assure  you  that  he  feels  an  unusual 
friendship  for  you,  and  that  you  may  rely  on  his  protection.' 

Miss  Dartle  played  backgammon  as  eagerly  as  she  did  everything  else.  If  I  had 
seen  her,  first,  at  the  board,  I  should  have  fancied  that  her  figure  had  got  thin,  and  her 
eyes  had  got  large,  over  that  pursuit,  and  no  other  in  the  world.  But  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  she  missed  a  word  of  this,  or  lost  a  look  of  mine  as  I  received  it  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  and,  honoured  by  Mrs.  Steerforth's  confidence,  felt  older  than  I  had 
done  since  I  left  Canterbury. 

When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  spent,  and  a  tray  of  glasses  and  decanters  came 
in,  Steerforth  promised,  over  the  fire,  that  he  would  seriously  think  of  going  down 
into  the  country  with  me.  There  was  no  hurry,  he  said ;  a  week  hence  would  do  ; 
and  his  mother  hospitably  said  the  same.  While  we  were  talking,  he  more  than  once 
called  me  Daisy  ;  which  brought  Miss  Dartle  out  again. 

'  But  really,  Mr.  Copperfield,'  she  asked,  '  is  it  a  nickname  ?  And  why  does  he 
give  it  you  ?  Is  it— eh  ?— because  he  thinks  you  young  and  innocent  ?  I  am  so  stupid 
in  these  things.' 

I  coloured  in  replying  that  I  believed  it  was. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Miss  Dartle.  '  Now  I  am  glad  to  know  that !  T  ask  for  information, 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  He  thinks  you  young  and  innocent ;  and  so  you  are  his 
friend  ?     Well,  that 's  quite  delightful  I  * 

She  went  to  bed  soon  after  this,  and  Mrs.  Steerforth  retired  too.  Steerforth  and 
I,  after  lingering  for  half  an  hour  over  the  fire,  talking  about  Traddles  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  at  old  Salem  House,  went  upstairs  together.  Steerforth's  room  was  next 
to  mine,  and  I  went  in  to  look  at  it.  It  was  a  picture  of  comfort,  full  of  easy-chairs, 
cushions  and  footstools,  worked  by  his  mother  s  hand,  and  with  no  sort  of  thing 
omitted  that  could  help  to  render  it  complete.     Finally,  her  handsome  features  looked 
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down  on  her  darling  from  a  portrait  on  the  wall,  as  if  it  were  even  somethin);  to  her 
that  her  likenecb  should  watch  him  while  he  slept. 

I  found  the  fire  burning;  clear  enough  in  my  room  by  this  time,  and  the  curtains 
drawn  before  the  windows  and  round  the  bed,  giving  it  a  very  snug  appearance.  I 
sat  down  in  a  great  chair  upon  the  hearth  to  meditate  on  my  happiness ;  and  hud 
enjoyed  the  contemplation  of  it  for  some  tiaie,  when  I  found  a  likeness  of  Miss  Dartle 
looking  eagerly  at  me  from  above  the  chimney-piece. 

It  was  a  stratling  likeness,  and  necessarily  had  a  startling  luuk.  The  painter 
hadn't  made  the  scar,  but  /  made  it  ;  and  there  it  was,  coming  and  going  :  now 
confined  to  the  upper  lip  as  I  had  seen  it  at  dinner,  and  now  showing  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  hammer,  as  I  had  seen  it  when  she  was  passionate. 

I  wondered  peevishly  why  they  couldn't  put  her  anywhere  else  instead  of 
quartering  her  on  me.  To  get  rid  of  her,  I  undressed  quickly,  extinguished  my  light, 
and  went  to  bed.  But,  as  I  fell  asleep.  I  could  not  forget  that  she  was  still  there 
looking,  '  Is  it  really,  though  ?  I  want  to  know  '  ;  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  night, 
I  found  that  I  was  uneasily  asking  all  sorts  of  people  in  my  dreams  where  it  really  was 
or  not — without  knowing  what  I  meant. 
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THERE  was  a  servant  in  that  house,  a  man  who,  I  understood,  was  usually 
with  Steerforth,  and  had  come  into  his  ser\-ice  at  the  I'niversity,  who  was 
in  appearance  a  pattern  of  .  -occtability.  I  believe  there  never  existeil 
in  his  station,  a  more  respectable-looking  man.  He  was  taciturn,  soft- 
footed,  ver\-  (juiet  in  his  manner,  deferential,  observant,  always  at  hand  when  wanted, 
and  never  near  when  not  wanted  ;  but  his  great  claim  to  consideration  was  his  respecta- 
bility. He  had  not  a  pliant  face,  he  had  rather  a  stiff  neck,  rather  a  tight  smooth  head 
with  short  hair  clinging  to  it  ^t  the  sides,  a  .soft  way  of  speaking,  with  a  peculiar  habit 
of  whispering  the  letter  S  so  distinctly,  that  he  seemed  to  use  it  oftener  than  any  other 
man  ;  but  every  peculiarity  that  he  had  he  made  respectable.  If  his  nose  had  l)een 
upside-down,  he  would  have  made  that  respectable.  He  surrounded  himself  with  an 
atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  walked  secure  in  it.  It  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  to  suspect  him  of  anything  wrong,  he  was  .so  thoroughly  respectable. 
Nobody  could  have  thought  of  putting  him  in  a  livery,  he  was  so  highly  respectable. 
To  have  imposed  any  derogatory  work  upon  him,  would  have  been  to  inflict  a  wanton 
insult  on  the  feelings  of  a  most  respectable  man.  And  of  this,  I  noticed  the  women- 
servants  in  the  household  were  so  intuitively  conscious,  that  they  always  did  such 
work  themselves,  and  generally  while  he  read  the  paper  by  the  pantry  fire. 

Such  a  self-contained  man  I  never  saw.  But  in  that  quality,  as  in  every  other 
he  possessed,  he  only  seemed  to  be  the  more  respectable.  Even  the  fact  that  no  one 
knew  his  Christian  name,  seemed  to  form  a  part  of  his  respectability.  Nothing  could 
lie  objected  against  his  surname,  Littimer,  by  which  he  was  known.  Peter  might 
have  been  hanged,  or  Tom  transported ;   but  Littimer  was  perfectly  respectable. 

It  was  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  the  reverend  nature  of  respectability  in  the 
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abstract,  but  I  felt  particularly  young  in  this  man's  presence.  How  old  he  was 
himself,  I  could  not  guess.  And  that  again  went  to  his  credit  on  the  same  score ;  for 
in  the  calmness  of  respectability  he  might  have  numbered  fifty  years  as  well  as  thirty. 

Littimer  was  in  my  room  in  the  morning  before  I  was  up,  to  bring  me  that 
reproachful  shaving-water,  and  to  put  out  my  clothes.  When  I  undrew  the  curtains 
and  looked  out  of  bed,  I  saw  him,  in  an  equable  temperature  of  respecUbility,  unaffected 
by  the  east  wind  of  January,  and  not  even  breathing  frostily,  standing  my  boots  right 
and  left  in  the  first  dancing  position,  and  blowing  specks  of  dust  off  my  coat  as  he  laid 
it  down  like  a  baby. 

I  gave  him  good  morning,  and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was.  Ue  took  out  of 
his  pocket  the  most  respectable  hunting-watch  I  ever  saw,  and  preventing  the  spring 
with  his  thumb  from  opening  far,  looked  in  at  the  face  as  if  he  were  consulting  an 
oracular  oyster,  shut  it  up  again,  and  said,  if  I  pleased,  it  was  half-past  eight. 

'  Mr.  Steerforth  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  have  rested,  sir." 

•  Thank  you,'  said  I,  '  very  well  indeed.     Is  Mr.  Steerfor'  h  quite  well  ?  ' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,  Mr.  Steerforth  is  tolerably  well."  Another  of  his  characteristics. 
No  use  of  superlatives.     A  cool  calm  medium  always. 

'  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  have  the  honour  of  doing  for  you,  sir  ?  The 
warning  bell  will  ring  at  nine  ;   the  family  take  breakfast  at  half-past  nine.' 

'  Nothing,  I  thank  you.' 

'  I  thank  you,  sir,  if  you  please '  ;  and  with  that,  and  with  a  little  inclination  of 
■  lis  head  when  he  passed  the  bedside,  as  an  apology  for  -correcting  me,  he  went  out, 
shutting  tb~  t  as  delicately  as  if  I  had  just  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep  on  which  my 
life  depp 

Eve 
any  less 
overnight,    luu 


•mg  we  held  exactly  this  conversation  :  never  any  more,  and  never 
>et,  invariably,  however  far  I  might  have  been  lifted  out  of  myself 
advanced  towards  maturer  years,  by  Steerforth's  companionship,  or 
Mrs.  Steerforth's  confidence,  or  Miss  Dartle's  conversation,  in  the  presence  of  this 
most  respectable  man,  I  became,  as  our  smaller  poets  sing,  *  a  boy  again.' 

He  got  horses  for  us  ;  and  Steerforth,  who  knew  everything,  gave  me  lessons  in 
riding.  He  provided  foils  for  us,  and  Steerforth  gave  me  lessons  in  fencing — gloves, 
and  I  began,  of  the  same  master,  to  improve  in  boxing.  It  gave  me  no  manner  of 
concern  that  Steerforth  should  find  me  a  novice  in  these  sciences,  but  I  never  could 
bear  to  show  my  want  of  skill  before  the  respectable  Littimer.  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Littimer  understood  such  arts  himself  ;  he  never  led  me  to  suppose  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  by  so  much  as  the  vibration  of  one  of  his  respectable  eye-lashes  ; 
yet  whenever  he  was  by,  while  we  were  practising,  I  felt  myself  the  greenest  and  most 
inexperienced  of  mortals. 

I  am  particular  aboiit  this  ni.aii.  because  he  made  a  particular  effect  on  me  at  that 
time,  and  because  of  what  took  place  thereafter. 

The  week  passed  away  in  a  most  delightful  manner.  It  passed  rapidly,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  one  entranced  as  I  was  ;  ami  yet  it  gave  me  so  many  occasions  for  knowing 
Steerforth  better,  and  admiring  him  more  in  a  thousand  respects,  that  at  its  close  I 
seemed  to  have  been  with  him  for  a  much  longer  time.  A  dashing  way  he  had  of 
treating  me  like  a  plaything,  was  more  agreeable  to  me  than  any  behaviour  he  could 
have  adopted.  It  reminded  me  of  our  old  acquaintance  ;  it  seemed  the  natural  sequel 
of  it  :  it  showed  me  that  he  was  unchanged  ;  it  relieved  me  of  any  uneasiness  I  might 
have  felt,  in  comparing  my  merits  with  his,  and  measuring  my  claims  upon  his  friendship 
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by  any  equal  standard  ;  above  all,  it  was  a  familiar,  unrestrained,  affectionate  de- 
meanour tbsit  he  used  towards  no  one  else.  As  he  had  treate<l  me  at  sehool  differently 
from  all  the  rest,  I  joyfully  believed  that  he  treated  inc  in  life  unlike  any  other  friend 
he  had.  I  believed  that  I  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  other  friend,  and  my  own 
heart  warmed  with  attaehm?nt  to  him. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  me  inlo  the  country,  ami  the  day  arrived  for  our 
departure.  He  had  been  doubtful  at  first  whether  to  take  Littinier  or  not.  but  decided 
to  leave  him  at  home.  The  respectable  creature,  satisfied  with  his  lot  whatever  it  was. 
arranged  our  portmanteaus  on  the  little  carriage  that  was  to  take  us  into  I  mdon,  as 
if  they  were  intended  to  defy  the  shocks  of  ages  ;  and  received  my  modestly  |',roffered 
donation  with  perfect  tranquillity. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Steerforth  and  Miss  Dartie,  with  many  thanks  on  my  part, 
and  much  kindness  on  the  devoted  mother's.  The  last  thing  I  .saw  was  Littinier's 
unruffled  eye  :  fraught,  as  I  fancied,  with  the  silent  conviction  th.it  I  was  very  young 
indeed. 

Wliat  I  felt,  in  returning  so  auspiciously  to  the  old  familiar  places,  I  shall  not 
endeavour  to  describe.  We  went  down  by  the  mail.  I  was  so  concerned.  I  recollect, 
even  for  the  honour  of  Yarmouth,  that  when  Steerforth  said,  as  we  drove  throtigh  its 
dark  streets  to  the  inn,  that,  as  weli  as  he  could  make  out.  it  ivas  a  good,  queer,  out-of- 
the-way  kind  of  hole,  I  was  highly  pleased.  We  went  to  bed  on  our  arrival  (I  obse-  ved 
a  pair  of  dirty  shoes  and  gaiters  in  connection  with  my  old  friend  the  Dolphin  as  we 
passed  that  door),  and  breakfasted  late  in  the  morning.  Steerforth,  who  was  in  great 
spirits,  had  been  strolling  about  the  beach  before  I  was  up,  and  had  made  acquaintance, 
he  said,  with  haif  the  boatmen  in  the  place.  Moreover,  he  had  seen,  in  the  distance, 
what  he  was  sure  must  be  the  identical  house  of  Mr.  Feggotty,  with  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  chimney  ;  and  had  had  a  great  mind,  he  told  me.  to  walk  in  and  swe.ar  he 
was  myself  grown  out  of  knowledge. 

'  When  do  you  propose  to  introduce  me  there,  Daisy  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  am  at  your 
disposal.     Make  your  own  arrangements.' 

'  Why,  I  was  thinking  that  this  evening  would  be  a  good  time,  Steerforth,  when 
they  are  all  sitting  round  the  fire.  I  should  like  you  to  see  it  when  it 's  snug,  it 's  such 
a  curious  place.' 

*  So  be  it ! '  returned  Steerforth.     '  This  evening.' 

'  I  shall  not  give  them  any  notice  thtit  we  are  here,  you  know.'  said  I.  delighted. 
'  We  must  take  them  by  surprise.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  !  It 's  no  fun.'  said  Steerforth.  '  unless  we  take  them  by  surprise. 
Let  us  see  the  natives  in  their  aboriginal  condition.' 

'  Though  they  are  that  sort  of  people  that  you  mentioned.'  I  returned. 

'  Aha  !  Wi-at  !  you  recollect  my  skirmishes  with  Rosa,  do  you  ?  '  he  exclaimed 
with  a  quick  look.  '  Confound  the  girl,  1  am  half  afraid  of  her.  She  "s  like  a  goblin 
to  me.  But  never  mind  her.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  are  going  to  see 
your  nurse,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Why.  yes,'  I  said,  '  I  must  see  Peggotty  first  of  all.' 

'  Well.'  replied  Steerforth,  looking  at  his  watch.  '  .Suppose  I  deliver  you  up  to  be 
cried  over  for  a  couple  of  hours.     Is  that  long  enough  ?  ' 

I  answered,  laughing,  that  I  thought  we  might  get  through  it  in  that  time,  but 
that  he  must  come  also  ;  for  he  would  find  that  his  renown  had  preceded  hini,  and  that 
iie  was  almost  as  great  a  personage  as  I  was. 
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*  I  '11  come  anywhere  you  like,'  said  Steerforth,  '  or  do  anything  you  like.  TeH 
me  where  to  come  to ;  and  in  two  hours  I  Ml  produce  myself  in  any  state  you  please, 
sentimental  or  comical.' 

I  gave  him  minute  directions  for  finding  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barkis,  carrier  to 
Blunderstone  and  elsewhere  ;  and,  on  this  understanding,  went  out  alone.  There  was 
a  sharp  bracing  air  ;  the  ground  was  dry  ;  the  sea  was  crisp  and  clear  ;  the  sun  was 
diffusing  abundance  <>(  light,  if  not  much  warmth ;  and  everything  was  fresh  and 
lively.  I  was  so  fresh  and  lively  m_\  self,  in  the  pleasure  of  being  there,  that  I  could 
have  stopped  the  people  in  the  streets  and  shaken  hands  with  them. 

The  streets  looked  small,  of  course.  The  streets  that  we  have  only  seen  as  children 
always  do,  I  believe,  when  we  go  back  to  them.  But  I  had  forgotten  nothing  in  them, 
and  found  nothing  changed,  until  I  came  to  Mr.  Omer's  shop.  Omer  and  Joram 
was  now  written  up,  where  Umer  used  to  be ;  but  the  inscription,  Draper,  Tailor, 
liABERUASHEK,  FuNERAL  Ft' RNisHEH,  &c.,  remained  as  it  was. 

My  footsteps  seemed  to  tend  so  naturally  to  the  shop-door,  after  I  had  read  these 
words  from  over  the  way,  that  I  went  across  the  road  and  looked  in.  There  was  a 
pretty  woman  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  dancing  a  little  child  in  her  arms,  while  another 
little  fellow  clung  to  her  apron.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  either  Minnie  or 
Minnie's  children.  The  glass  door  of  the  parlour  was  not  open  ;  but  in  the  workshop 
across  the  yard  I  could  faintly  hear  the  old  tune  playing,  as  if  it  had  never  left  off. 

'  Is  Mr.  Omer  at  home  ?  '  said  I,  entering.  *  I  should  like  to  see  him,  for  a  moment, 
if  he  is." 

'  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home,'  said  Minnie  :  '  this  weather  don't  suit  his  asthma 
out  of  doors.     Joe,  call  your  grandfather  ! ' 

The  little  fellow,  who  was  holding  her  apron,  gave  such  a  lusty  shout,  that  the 
sound  of  it  made  him  bashful,  and  he  buried  his  face  in  her  skirts,  to  her  great  admira- 
tion. I  heard  a  hea  v  pufling  and  blowing  coming  towards  us,  and  soon  Mr.  Omer, 
shorter-winded  than  of  yore,  but  not  much  older-looking,  stood  before  me. 

'  Servant,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Omer.     '  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  ' 

'  You  can  shake  hands  with  me,  Mr.  Omer,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  putting  out 
my  own.  '  You  were  very  good-natured  to  me  once,  when  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  show 
that  I  thought  so.' 

'  Was  1  though  ?  '  returned  the  old  man.  '  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  don't 
remember  when.     Are  you  sure  it  was  me  ?  ' 

'  Quite.' 

'  I  think  my  memory  has  got  as  short  as  my  breath,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  looking  at 
me  and  shaking  his  head  ;  '  for  I  don't  remember  you.' 

'  Don't  you  remember  your  coming  to  the  coach  to  meet  me,  and  my  having 
breakfast  here,  and  our  riding  out  to  Blunderstone  together  :  you,  and  I,  and  Mrs. 
Joram,  and  Mr.  Joram  too — who  wasn't  her  husband  then  ? ' 

'  Why,  Lord  bless  my  soul ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Omer,  after  l)eing  thrown  by  his 
surprise  into  a  fit  of  coughing,  '  you  don't  say  so  !  Minnie,  my  dear,  you  recollect  ? 
Dear  me,  yes  ;  the  party  was  a  lady,  I  think  ?  ' 

'  My  mother,'  I  rejoined. 

'  To — be— sure,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  touching  my  waistcoat  with  his  forefinger,  '  and 
there  was  a  little  child  too !  There  was  two  parties.  The  little  party  was  laid  along 
with  the  other  party.  Over  at  Blunderstone  it  was,  of  course.  Dear  me  !  And 
how^  have  you  been  since  ?  ' 
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Very  well,  I  thanked  him.  as  I  hoped  he  had  been  too. 

'  Oh  !  nothing;  to  grumhle  at,  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  *  I  find  my  breath 
gets  short,  but  it  seldom  gets  longer  as  a  man  gets  older,  i  take  it  as  it  comes,  and 
make  the  most  of  it.     That 's  the  best  way,  ain't  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  Omer  coughed  again,  in  consequence  of  laughing,  and  was  assisted  out  of  his 
fit  by  his  daughter,  who  now  stood  close  beside  us.  dancing  her  smallest  child  on  the 
counter. 

'  Dear  me  I '  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  Ves,  to  be  sure.  Two  parties  !  WTiy,  in  that  very 
ride,  if  you  '11  believe  me,  the  day  wa;*  named  for  my  Minnie  to  marry  Joram.  "  Do 
name  it,  sir,"  says  Joram.  "  Yes.  do,  father,"  says  Minnie.  And  now  he  's  come  into 
the  business.     And  look  here  !     The  youngest ! ' 

Minnie  laughed,  and  stroked  her  banded  hair  tipon  her  temples,  as  her  father 
put  one  of  his  fat  fingers  into  the  hand  of  the  child  she  was  dancing  on  the  coimter. 

'  Two  parties,  of  course  !  '  said  Mr.  Omer,  nodding  his  head  retrospectively. 
'  Ex-actly  so  I  And  Joram 's  at  work,  at  this  minute,  on  a  grey  one  with  silver  nails, 
not  this  measurement ' — the  measurement  of  the  dancing  child  up<in  the  counter — 
'  by  a  good  two  inches.     Will  you  take  something  ?  ' 

I  thanked  him,  but  declined. 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  Barkis's  the  carrier's  wife — Peggotty's  the  boat- 
man's sister — she  had  something  to  do  with  yotir  family  ?  She  was  in  service  there, 
sure  ? ' 

My  answering  in  the  affirmative  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

'  I  believe  my  breath  will  get  long  next,  my  memory  's  getting  so  much  so.'  said 
Mr.  Omer.  *  Well,  sir,  we  've  got  a  young  relation  of  hers  here,  imder  articles  to  \is, 
that  has  as  elegant  a  taste  in  the  dressmaking  business— I  assure  you  I  don't  believe 
there  's  a  duchess  in  England  can  touch  her.' 

'  Not  little  Km'ly  ?  '  said  I.  involuntarily. 

'  Em'ly  's  her  name,'  said  Mr  Omer.  '  and  she  's  little  too.  But  if  you  'II  believe  me. 
she  has  such  a  face  of  her  own  that  half  the  women  in  this  town  are  mad  against  her.' 

'  Nonsense,  father  !  '  cried  Minnie. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  '  I  dmi't  say  it 's  the  case  with  you,'  winking  at  me, 
'  but  I  say  that  half  the  women  in  Yarmouth,  ah  !  and  in  five  mile  round,  are  mad 
against  that  girl.' 

'  Then  she  should  have  kept  to  her  own  station  in  life,  father.'  said  Minnie.  '  and 
not  have  given  them  any  hold  to  talk  about  her,  and  then  they  couldn't  have  done  it.' 

'  Couldn't  have  done  it.  my  dear  !  '  retorted  Mr.  Omer.  '  Couldn't  have  done  it ! 
Is  that  your  knowledge  of  life  ?  What  is  there  that  any  womn  couldn't  do,  that  she 
shouldn't  do — especially  on  the  subject  of  another  woman's  pood  looks  '! ' 

I  really  thought  it  was  all  over  with  Mr.  Omer.  after  he  had  uttered  this  libellous 
pleasantry.  He  coughed  to  that  extent,  and  his  breath  eluded  nil  his  attempts  to 
recover  it  with  that  obstinacy,  that  I  fully  expected  to  see  his  head  go  down  l)ehind 
the  counter,  and  his  little  black  breeches,  with  the  nisty  little  bunches  of  ribbons 
at  the  knees,  come  qtiivering  up  in  a  last  ineffectual  struggle.  At  length,  however,  he 
got  better,  though  he  still  pante<l  hard,  and  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  on  the  stool  of  the  shop-desk. 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  wiping  his  head,  and  breathing  with  difficulty.  '  she  hasn't 
taken  much  to  any  companions  here  •  she  hasn't  taken  kindly  to  any  particular 
acquaintances  and  friends,  not  to  mention  sweethearts.     In  consequence,  an  ill-natured 
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story  got  about,  that  Em'Iy  wanted  to  be  a  lady.  Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  oame 
into  circulation  principally  on  account  of  her  sometimes  saying  at  the  school,  that  if 
she  was  a  lady,  she  would  like  to  do  so-and-so  for  her  uncle — don't  you  see  ? — and 
buy  hini  such-and-such  fine  things.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Omer,  she  has  said  so  to  me,'  I  returned  eagerly, '  when  we  were 
both  children.' 

Mr.  Omer  nodded  his  head  and  rubbed  his  chin.     '  Just  so.    Then  out  of  a  very 
little,  she  could  dress  herself,  you  see,  better  than  most  others  could  out  of  a  deal, 
and  that  made  things  unpleasant.     Moreover,  she  was  rather  what  might  be  called 
wayward.     I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say  w  hat  I  should  call  wayward  myself,'  said  Mr.  Omer ; 
'  didn't  know  her  own  mind  quite  ;    a  little  spoiled  ;    and  couldn't,  at  first,  exactly 
bind  herself  down.     No  more  than  that  was  ever  said  against  her,  Minnie  ?  ' 
*  No,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Jorani.     '  That 's  the  worst,  I  believe.' 
'  So  when  she  got  a  situation,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  '  to  keep  a  fractious  old  lady 
company,  they  didn't  very  well  agree,  and  she  didn't  stop.     At  last  she  came  here, 
apprenticed  for  three  years.     Nearly  two  of  'em  are  over,  and  she  has  been  as  good  a 
girl  as  ever  was.     Worth  any  six  !     Minnie,  is  she  worth  any  six,  now  ?  ' 
'  ^'es,  father,'  rei)lied  Minnie.     '  Never  say  /  detracted  from  her  ! ' 
'  \ery  good,'  said  Mr.  Omer.     '  That  's  right.     .Vnd  so,  young  gentleman,'  he 
added,  after  a  few  moments'  further  rubbing  of  his  chin,  '  that  you  may  not  consider 
me  loiifi-winded  as  well  as  short-breathed,  I  believe  that 's  all  about  it.* 

.\s  they  had  spoken  in  a  subdued  tone,  while  speaking  of  Em'Iy,  I  had  no  doubt 
that  she  was  near.  On  my  asking  now,  if  that  were  not  so,  Mr.  Omer  nodded  yes,  and 
nodded  towards  the  door  of  the  parlour.  My  hurried  inquiry  if  I  might  peep  in,  was 
answered  with  a  free  permission  ;  and,  looking  through  the  glass,  I  saw  her  sitting 
at  her  work.  I  saw  her,  a  most  beautiful  little  creature,  with  the  cloudless  blue  eyes, 
that  had  looked  into  my  childish  heart,  turned  laughingly  upon  another  child  of  Minnie's 
who  was  playing  near  her  ;  with  enough  of  wilfulness  in  her  bright  face  to  justify  what 
I  had  heard  ;  with  much  of  the  old  capricious  coyness  lurking  in  it  ;  but  with  nothing 
in  her  pretty  looks,  I  am  sure,  but  what  was  meant  for  goodness  and  for  happiness,  and 
what  was  on  a  good  and  happy  course. 

The  tune  across  the  yard  that  seemed  as  if  it  never  had  left  off— alas  !  it  was  the 
tune  that  never  does  leave  off— was  beating,  softly,  all  the  while. 

'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  step  in,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  '  and  speak  to  her  ?  Walk  in  and 
speak  to  her,  sir  !     Make  yourself  at  home  !  ' 

I  was  too  bashful  to  do  so  then — I  was  afraid  of  confusing  her,  and  I  was  no 
less  afraid  of  confusing  myself  :  but  I  informed  myself  of  the  hour  at  which  she  left  of 
an  evening,  in  order  that  our  visit  might  be  timed  accordingly  ;  and  taking  leave 
of  Mr.  Omer,  and  his  pretty  daughter,  and  her  little  children,  went  away  to  my  dear 
old  Peggotty's. 

Here  she  was,  in  the  tiled  kitchen,  cooking  dinner  !  The  moment  I  knocked  at 
the  door  she  opened  it.  and  asked  me  what  I  pleased  to  want.  I  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile,  but  she  gave  me  no  smile  in  return.  I  had  never  ceased  to  write  to  her,  but 
it  must  have  been  seven  years  since  've  had  met. 

'  Is  Mr.  Barkis  at  home,  ma'am  ?  '  I  said,  feigning  to  speak  roughly  to  her. 

'  He  's  at  home,  sir,'  returned  Peggotty,  '  but  he  's  bad  abed  with  the  rheumatics.' 

'  Don't  he  go  over  to  Blundcrstone  now  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  When  he  's  well  he  do.'  she  answered. 
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*  Do  you  ever  go  there,  Mrs.  Barki 


She  looked  at  me  more  attentively,  and  1  noticed  a  ijuick  movement  o(  her  hands 

towards  each  other.  , 

'  Because  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  a  house  there,  that  they  call  the— 

what  is  it  ?— the  Rookery,*  said  I. 

She  took  a  step  backward,  and  put  out  her  hands  in  an  undecided  frightened  way. 

as  if  to  keep  me  off. 

'  Peggotty  ! '  I  cried  to  her.  ,     ,     . 

She  cried.  '  My  darling  boy  ! '  and  we  both  burst  into  tears,  and  were  locked  m 

one  another's  arms 

VVTiat  extravaj,'ances  she  committed  ;  what  laughing  and  crying  over  me  ;  what 
pride  she  showed,  what  i  y.  what  sorrow  that  she  whose  pride  and  joy  I  nught  have 
been,  could  nevei  hold  me  in  a  fond  embrace  ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  tell.  I  was 
troubled  with  no  misgiving  that  it  was  young  in  me  to  respond  to  her  emotions.  I  ha(| 
never  laughed  and  cried  in  all  my  life.  I  dare  say.  not  even  to  her,  more  freely  than  1 

did  that  morning.  .  n    ► 

'  Barkis  will  be  so  glad,'  said  Peggotty,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  that 
it  '11  do  him  more  good  than  pints  of  liniment.  May  I  go  and  tell  him  you  are  here  ? 
Will  vou  come  up  anH  see  him,  my  dear  ?  ' 

Of  course  I  would.  But  Peggotty  could  not  get  out  of  the  room  as  easily  as 
she  meant  to,  for  as  often  as  she  got  to  the  door  and  looked  round  at  me,  she  came 
back  again  to  have  another  laugh  and  another  cry  upon  my  shoulder.  At  last,  to 
make  the  matter  easier,  I  went  upstairs  with  her  ;  and  having  waited  outside  for  a 
minute,  while  she  said  a  word  of  preparation  to  Mr.  Barkis,  presented  myself  before 

that  invalid. 

He  received  me  with  absolute  enthusiasm.  He  was  too  rheumatic  to  be  sliuken 
hands  with,  but  he  begged  me  to  shake  th'  tassel  on  the  top  of  his  night-cap,  which  I 
did  most  cordially.  When  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  he  said  that  it  did  him  a 
world  of  good  to  feel  as  if  he  was  driving  me  on  the  Blunderstone  road  again.  As  he  lay 
in  bed,  face  upward,  and  so  covered,  with  that  exception,  that  be  seemed  to  be  nothing 
but  a  face— like  a  conventional  cherubim— he  looked  the  queerest  object  I  ever  beheld. 

'  What  name  was  it  as  I  wrote  up  in  the  cart,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  a  slow 

rheumatic  smile.  ^  ^ 

'  Ah  !  Mr.  Barkis,  we  had  some  grave  talks  al>out  that  matter,  hadn't  we  ? 

'  I  was  willin'  a  long  time,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

'  A  long  time,'  said  I. 

'  And  I  don't  regret  it,'  said  Mr.  Barkis.  *  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me 
once,  about  her  making  all  the  apple  parsties  and  doing  all  the  cooking  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  very  well,'  I  returned. 

'  It  was  as  true,'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  '  as  turnips  is.  It  was  as  true,'  said  Mr.  Barkis, 
nodding  his  night-cap,  which  was  his  only  means  of  emphasis,  '  as  taxes  is.  And 
nothing  's  truer  than  them.' 

Mr.  Barkis  turned  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  for  my  assent  to  this  result  of  his 
reflections  in  bed  ;  and  I  gave  it. 

'  Nothing  's  truer  than  them,'  repeated  Mr.  Barkis ;  '  a  man  as  poor  as  I  am, 
finds  that  out  in  his  mind  when  he  *s  laid  up.     I  'm  a  very  poor  man,  si    1 ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Barkis,' 

'  A  very  poor  man,  indeed  I  am,'  said  Mr.  Barkis. 
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Here  his  ri^ht  hand  rame  slowly  and  fe«bly  from  under  the  bed-clothes,  and 
with  a  purposeless  uncertain  grasp  took  hold  of  a  stick  which  was  loosely  tied  to  the 
side  of  the  bed.  After  some  poking;  about  with  this  instrument,  in  the  course  of  which 
his  face  assumed  a  variety  of  distracted  expressions,  Mr.  Barkis  poked  it  af^ainst  a  box, 
an  end  of  which  had  been  visible  to  me  all  the  time.     Then  his  face  became  composed. 

'  Old  clothes,'  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

'  Oh  !  •  said  I. 

'  I  wish  it  was  money,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

'  I  wish  it  was.  indeed,'  said  I. 

'  But  it  ain't,'  said  Mr.  Barkis,  opening  both  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he  possibly 
could. 

I  expressed  myself  quite  sure  of  that,  and  Mr.  Barkis,  turning  his  eyes  more  gently 
to  his  wife,  said — 

'  She  's  the  usefullest  and  best  of  women,  C.  P.  Barkis.  All  the  praise  that  any 
one  can  give  to  C.  P.  Barkis  she  deserves,  and  more  1  My  dear,  you  'II  get  a  dinner 
to-day,  for  company  ;  something  good  to  eat  and  drink,  will  you  ?  ' 

I  should  have  protested  against  this  unnecessary  demonstration  in  my  honour, 
but  that  I  saw  Peggotty,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  extremely  anxious  I  should 
not.     So  I  held  my  peace. 

'  I  have  got  a  trifle  of  money  somewhere  about  me.  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Barkis, '  but 
I  'm  a  little  tired.  If  you  and  Mr.  David  will  leave  me  for  a  short  nap,  I  '11  try  and  find 
it  when  I  wake.' 

We  left  the  room,  in  compliance  with  this  request.  When  we  got  outside  the 
door,  Peggotty  informed  me  that  Mr.  Barkis,  being  now  '  a  little  nearer  '  than  he  used 
to  be,  always  resorted  to  this  same  device  before  producing  a  single  coin  from  his 
store  ;  and  that  he  endured  unheard-of  agonies  in  crawling  out  of  bed  alone,  and 
taking  if  from  that  unlucky  box.  In  effect,  we  presently  heard  him  uttering  suppressed 
groans  of  the  most  dismal  nature,  as  this  ma^-pie  proceeding  racked  him  in  every 
joint ;  but  while  Peggotty's  eyes  were  full  of  compassion  for  him,  she  said  his  generous 
impulse  would  do  him  good,  and  it  was  better  not  to  check  it.  So  he  groaned  on, 
until  he  had  got  into  bed  again,  suffering,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  martyrdom  ;  and  then 
called  us  in,  pretending  to  have  just  woke  up  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  to  produce  a 
guinea  from  under  his  pillow.  His  satisfaction  in  which  happy  imposition  on  us,  and 
in  having  preserved  the  impenetrable  secret  of  the  box,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient 
compensation  to  him  for  ail  his  tortures. 

I  prepared  Peggotty  for  Steerforth's  arrival,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came. 
I  am  persuaded  she  knew  no  difference  between  his  having  been  a  personal  benefactor 
of  hers  and  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  that  she  would  have  received  him  with  the  utmost 
gratitude  and  devotion  in  any  case.  But  his  easy,  spirited  good-humour ;  his  genial 
manner,  his  handsome  looks,  his  natural  gift  of  adapting  himself  to  whomseover  he 
pleased,  ana  making  direct,  when  he  cared  to  do  it,  to  the  main  point  of  interest  in 
anybody's  heart ;  bound  her  to  him  wholly  in  five  minutes.  His  manner  to  me,  alone, 
would  have  won  her.  But,  through  all  these  causes  combined,  I  sincerely  believe  she 
had  a  kind  of  adoration  for  him  before  he  left  the  house  that  night. 

He  stayed  there  with  me  to  dinner— if  I  were  to  say  willingly,  I  should  not  half 
express  how  readily  and  gaily.  He  went  into  Mr.  Barkis's  room  like  light  and  air, 
brightening  anil  refreshing  it  as  if  he  were  healthy  weather.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
effort,  no  consciousness,  in  anything  he  did;    but  in  everything  an  indescribable 
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lightness,  a  seeming  impossibility  of  doinR  iinythiiift  else,  oi  doinji  anything  l>^ttrr, 
which  was  so  graceful,  so  natural,  and  ajfrcfiihlf,  that  it  overi'onies  inp.  even  now,  in 
the  remenilirance. 

We  made  merry  in  the  little  parlour,  when-  the  H«M>k  of  Martyrs,  unthumlxMl 
since  my  time,  was  laid  out  upon  the  desk  as  of  old,  and  where  I  n<»w  turned  over 
its  terrific  pictures,  rememhering  the  old  sensations  they  hud  uwakened.  hut  not  feeling 
them.  When  Pejfjfotty  spoke  of  what  she  called  my  r«H)m,  jiiid  of  its  lieinj*  ready  for 
me  at  nif^ht,  and  of  her  hoping;  I  would  occupy  it,  before  I  couUl  so  much  as  l<M>k  at 
Steerforth,  hesitating,  he  was  poss"ssed  of  the  whole  case. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said.  *  You  'II  sleep  here,  while  we  stay,  and  I  shall  sleep  at  the 
hotel." 

*  But  to  bring  yoti  so  far,'  I  returned,  '  and  to  separate,  seems  bad  compunioiisMip. 
Steerforth.' 

'  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  where  do  you  naturally  belong  !  '  he  said.  '  What 
is  "  seems,"  compared  to  that  !  '     It  was  settled  at  once. 

He  maintained  all  his  delightful  qualities  to  the  last,  until  wc  startcil  forth,  at 
eight  o'clock,  for  Mr.  Peggotty's  Ixtat.  Indeed,  they  were  more  and  more  bright  l\ 
exhibited  as  the  hours  went  on  ;  for  I  thought  even  then,  and  I  have  no  doubt  now. 
that  the  consciousnc'  s  of  success  in  his  determination  to  please,  inspired  him  with  a  new- 
delicacy  of  perception,  and  made  it.  subtle  as  it  was,  more  easy  to  him.  If  any  one 
had  told  me,  then,  that  all  this  was  a  brilliant  game,  played  for  the  ex<'itcinent  of 
the  moment,  for  the  employment  of  high  spirits,  in  the  thoughtless  love  of  superiority, 
in  a  mere  wasteful  careless  course  of  winning  what  was  worthless  to  him,  and  next 
minute  thrown  away  I  say,  if  any  one  had  told  ine  such  a  lie  that  night.  I  woiulcr 
in  what  manner  of  receiving  it  my  indignation  would  have  found  a  vent  ! 

Probably  only  in  an  increase,  had  that  been  possible,  of  the  romantic  feelings  of 
fidelity  and  friendship  with  which  I  walked  l)eside  him,  over  the  dark  wintry  sands. 
towards  the  old  boat ;  the  wind  sighing  aroimd  us  even  more  mournfully  than  it  had 
sighed  and  moaned  upon  the  night  when  I  first  darkened  Mr.  Peggotty's  door. 

'  This  is  a  wild  kind  of  place,  Steerforth.  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Dismal  enough  in  the  dark,'  he  said  :  "  and  the  sea  roars  as  if  it  were  hungry 
for  us.     Is  that  the  boat,  where  I  see  a  light  yonder  '? ' 

'  That  's  the  boat,'  said  I. 

'  And  it 's  the  same  I  saw  this  morning.'  he  returned.  '  I  came  straight  to  it.  by 
instinct,  I  suppose.' 

We  said  no  more  as  we  approached  the  light,  but  made  .softly  for  the  door.  I  laid 
my  hiuid  upon  the  latch  ;   and  whispering  Steerforth  to  keep  close  to  me,  went  in. 

A  murmur  of  voices  had  been  audible  on  the  outside,  and.  at  the  moment  of 
our  entrance,  a  clapping  of  hands  :  which  latter  noise,  I  was  surprised  to  .see,  proceeded 
from  the  generally  disconsolate  Mrs.  Gummidge.  But  Mrs.  (lummidge  was  not  the 
only  person  there  who  was  unusually  excited.  -Mr.  Peggotty.  his  face  lighted  up  with 
uncommon  satisfaction,  and  laughing  with  all  his  might,  held  his  rough  arms  wide 
open,  as  if  for  little  Em'Iy  to  run  into  them  ;  Ham.  with  a  mixed  expression  in  his 
face  of  admiration,  exultation,  and  a  lumbering  sort  of  bashfulness  that  sat  upon  him 
very  well,  held  little  Em'Iy  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  presenting  her  to  Mr.  Peggotty  ; 
little  Em'Iy  herself,  blushing  and  shy,  but  delighted  with  Mr.  Peggotty's  delight,  as 
her  joyous  eyes  expressed,  was  slopped  by  our  entrance  (for  she  saw  us  first)  in  the  very 
act  of  springing  from  Ham  to  nestle  in  Mr.  Peggotty's  embrace.     In  the  first  glimpse 
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we  had  of  them  all,  and  at  the  moment  of  our  passing  from  the  dark  cold  night  into  the 
warm  light  room,  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  were  all  employed  :  Mrs.  Gummidge 
in  the  background,  dapping  her  hands  like  a  madwoman. 

The  little  picture  was  so  instantaneously  dissolved  by  our  going  in,  that  one 
might  have  doubted  whether  it  had  ever  been.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
faniily.  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  holding  out  my  hand  to  him,  when  Ham 
shouted — 

'  .Mas'r  Davy  !     It 's  Mas'r  Davy  ! ' 

In  a  moment  wc  were  all  shaking  hands  with  one  another,  and  asking  one  another 
how  wc  did.  and  telling  one  another  how  glad  we  were  to  meet,  and  all  talking  at  once. 
Mr.  reg(;<>tt>  was  so  [)roud  and  overjoyed  to  see  us,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say 
or  do,  i)ut  kept  ovor  and  over  again  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  then  with  Steerforth, 
and  then  with  me,  and  then  ruffling  his  shaggy  hair  all  over  his  head,  and  laughing 
with  such  glee  and  triumph,  that  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him. 

■  Why,  that  you  two  gent'lmen— gent'lmen  growed — should  come  to  this  here 
rool  to-night,  of  all  nights  in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *  is  such  a  thing  as  never 
happened  afore,  I  do  rightly  believe  !  Em'ly,  my  darling,  come  here  1  Come  here, 
mv  little  witch  !  There  's  Mas'r  Davy's  friend,  my  dear  !  There  's  the  gent'lman  as 
vou  've  heard  on.  Eni'ly.  He  comes  to  see  you,  along  with  Mas'r  Davy,  on  the  brightest 
iiiglit  of  your  uncle's  life  as  ever  was  or  will  \ye,  Gorm  the  t'other  one,  and  horroar  for  it !  * 

After  delivering  this  speech  all  in  a  breath,  and  with  extraordinary  animation 
and  pleasure,  Mr.  P?ggotty  put  one  of  his  large  hands  rapturously  on  each  side  of  his 
niece's  face,  and  kissing  it  a  dozen  times,  laid  it  with  a  gentle  pride  and  love  upon  his 
broad  chest,  and  patted  it  as  if  his  hand  had  been  a  lady's.  Then  he  let  her  go  ;  and 
as  she  ran  into  the  little  chamber  where  I  used  to  sleep,  looked  round  upon  us,  quite 
hot  and  out  of  breath  with  his  uncommon  satisfaction. 

'  If  you  two  gent'lmen — gent'lmen  c   )"ed  now,  and  such  gent'lmen '  said 

Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  So  th'  are,  so  th'  are  ! '  cried  Ham.  '  Well  said  !  So  th'  are.  Mas'r  Davy  bor — 
gent'lmen  growed — so  th'  are  ! ' 

'  If  you  two  gent'lmen,  gent'lmen  growed,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  don't  ex-cuse 
me  for  being  in  a  state  of  mind,  whsn  you  understand  matters,  I  '11  arks  your  pardon. 
Km'ly,  my  dear ! — She  knows  I  'n  ;i  going  to  tell,'  here  his  delight  broke  out  again, 
'  and  has  made  off.     Would  you  !  o   o  good  as  look  arter  her,  mawther,  for  a  minute  ?  ' 

Airs.  Gummidge  nodded  and  disappeared. 

'  If  this  ain't,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  sitting  down  among  us  by  the  fire,  '  the  brightest 
night  o'  my  life,  I  'm  a  shell-fish — biled  too — and  more  I  can't  say.  This  here  little 
Em'ly,  sir,'  in  a  low  voice  to  Steerforth,  '  her  as  you  see  a  blushing  here  just  now ' 

Steerforth  only  nodded  ;  but  with  such  a  pleased  expression  of  interest,  and  of 
participation  in  Mr.  Peggottys  feelings,  that  the  latter  answered  him  as  if  he  had 
spoken. 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  that 's  her,  and  so  she  is.     Thank  'ee,  sir.' 

Ham  nodded  to  me  several  times,  as  if  he  would  have  said  so  too. 

'  This  here  little  Em'ly  of  ours,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  has  been,  in  our  house,  what 
I  suppose  (I  'm  a  ignorant  man,  but  that 's  my  belief)  no  one  but  a  little  bright-eyed 
creetxir  can  be  in  a  house.  She  ain't  my  child  ;  I  never  had  one  ;  but  I  couldn't  love 
her  more.     You  understand  !     I  couldn't  do  it ! ' 

'  I  quite  understand,'  said  Steerforth. 
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'  I  know  you  do.  sir,'  returned  Mr.  regnotty,  "  tind  thank'ec  jiRain.  Mas'r  Duvy, 
he  can  rememl)er  what  she  was  ;  you  may  jud(^  for  your  own  self  what  she  is  ;  but 
neither  of  you  can't  fully  know  what  she  has  been,  is,  and  will  lie,  to  my  loving  'art. 
I  am  rough,  sir,'  said  Mr.  PcjJKotty,  '  I  am  as  rough  as  a  sen  porkypine  ;  luit  no  one, 
imless,  mayhap,  it  is  a  woman,  can  know.  I  think,  what  our  little  Kni'ly  is  to  nie. 
And  betwixt  ourselves,'  .sinking  his  voice  lower  yet,  '  thtU  woman's  name  ain't  Missis. 
Gummidge,  neither,  thouj;h  she  has  a  world  of  merits.' 

.Mr.  Peggotty  ruffled  his  hair  again  with  lioth  hands,  us  a  further  preparation  for 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  went  on,  with  a  hand  upon  each  of  his  knees — 

'  There  was  a  certain  |)erson  as  had  know'd  our  Km'ly,  from  the  time  wlien  her 
father  was  drownded  ;  as  had  seen  her  constant  ;  when  a  babby,  when  u  young  giil, 
when  a  woman.  Not  much  of  a  person  to  look  at.  he  warn't,'  sai<l  Mr.  I'eggotty. 
'  something  o'  my  own  build  —rough  —a  goo<l  deal  i>'  the  sou'-wester  in  him— wcry 
salt — but,  on  the  whole,  a  honest  sort  of  a  chap,  with  his  'art  in  the  right  place.' 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  Ham  grin  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  he  sat 
grinning  at  us  now. 

'  What  does  this  here  blessed  tarpaulin  g<i  and  do.'  sai<l  .Mr.  Peggotty,  with  his 
face  one  high  moon  of  enjoyment,  '  but  he  loses  that  there  'art  of  his  to  our  little 
Em'ly.  He  follers  her  about,  he  makes  hisself  a  sort  o'  sarvant  to  her,  he  loses  in  a 
great  measure  his  relish  for  his  wittles,  and  in  the  long-run  he  makes  it  clear  to  nie 
wot 's  amiss.  Now  I  could  wish  myself,  you  see,  that  our  little  Em'ly  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  married.  I  could  wish  to  see  her,  at  all  ewents,  under  articles  to  a  honest 
man  as  had  a  right  to  defend  her.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  may  live,  or  how  soon  I 
may  die  ;  but  I  know  that  if  I  was  capsized,  any  night,  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  Yarmouth 
Roads  here,  and  was  to  see  the  town-lights  shining  for  the  last  time  over  the  rollers  as 
I  couldn't  make  no  head  aginst,  I  c<>\ild  go  down  quieter  for  thinking  "  There  "s  ii  man 
ashore  there,  iron-true  to  my  little  Em'ly,  God  bless  her,  and  no  wrong  can  touch  my 
Em'ly  while  so  be  as  that  man  lives."  ' 

Mr.  Peggotty,  in  simple  earnestness,  waved  his  right  arm,  as  if  he  were  waving  it 
at  the  town-lights  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  exchanging  a  nod  with  Ham,  whose 
eye  he  caught,  proceeded  as  before— 

'  Well !  I  counsels  him  to  speak  to  Em'ly.  He  's  big  enough,  but  he  's  bashfuller 
than  a  little  'un,  and  he  don't  like.  So  /  speak.  "  What  ?  Him  ?  "  savs  Em'ly. 
"  Him  that  I  've  know'd  so  intimate  so  many  years,  and  like  so  much.  Oh,  uncle  !  I 
never  can  have  him.  He  's  such  a  good  fellow  !  "  I  gives  her  a  kiss,  and  I  says  no 
more  to  her  than  "  My  dear,  you  're  right  to  speak  out,  you  're  to  choose  for  yourself, 
you  're  as  free  as  a  little  bird."  Then  I  aways  to  him,  and  I  says,  "  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  so,  but  it  can't.  But  you  can  both  be  as  you  was,  and  wot  I  say  to  you  is. 
Be  as  you  was  with  her,  like  a  man."  He  says  to  me,  a  shaking  of  my  hand,  "  I  will  !  " 
he  says.  And  he  was— honourable  and  manful — for  two  year  going  on,  and  we  was 
just  the  same  at  home  here  as  afore.' 

Mr.  Peggotty's  face,  which  had  varied  in  its  expression  with  the  various  stages 
of  his  narrative,  now  resumed  all  its  former  triumphant  delight,  as  he  laid  a  hand 
upon  my  knee  and  a  hand  upon  Steerforth's  (previously  wetting  them  Iwth,  for  the 
greater  emphasis  of  the  action),  and  divided  the  following  speech  between  us — 

'  All  of  a  sudden,  one  evening — as  it  might  l)e  to-night — comes  little  Em'ly  from 
her  work,  and  him  with  her  !  There  ain't  so  much  in  that,  you  '11  say.  No,  '\ie-Au.t 
he  takes  care  on  her,  like  a  brother,  arter  dark,  and  indeed  afore  dark,  and  at  all  tipiey. 
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But  ihU  'arpuifht)  <'hap  •'«•  ti»k'  ■  id  "f  '■>■'  im.  •*.  u: 
"  IxMik  lif^-  I  Thi-  IS  ti)  ti«  my  (iftle  wift  :  \  sht 
ami  ti»lf  :      iiighiiiK  »i'<l  l>-''f  «  cryinu    "  Ve-         ■-le 

cried  Mr.  i  •  trt'otty.  rolliiiu     is  hrati  i     an  <  -      it  • 
do  aiiythitik  fi-*  !-       If  yot     -leas*',  I  m     stfu  w 

and  I  'II  he  us  t»oo<i  ii  liftif  v  :fe  a-,  1  ran  ' 


ti< 


Missis  (iiiiiiiiiMlL'e,     '  ■      iiip-.     >'r  hii  ■ 
murder  '.s  out  !     saiil  Mr    Prutotty 
hiiiir;   and  hen       the  nmu  ti   ,t  '11  iii 

Hi       stajjt     I  1.  as  »*  ni'trtr 

iinlN>iiniit-f'  joy.    .    ;i  mil       of     ■.iti.' 
s.iy     imp*,  ing  tu  ■is,  he  Sitid,  v  iih 
She         'ii't  no  hiffhrr  th:  n  \ 
)   thoiijfht  vvhat   she  \i  jn>w  up  to 
1   <l  hiy  down  rny  ;  '    f'>r  lu-r     Mh 
more  to  nie     ;.'fii*  i  -thmi 

v\'-V   I      thin  i:    or  1         lid   -  i\ 
th*"  land-    ii-ir       t  sailing  n 
he-   ihoiijjh  then    s  many  ii 

I   tlioii   ht  it  affecting  • 
ill    Hi-  sti  'i)»th  of    • 'lat  he  !'ii 


ries  out  ti>  me,  joyful 
'      half  J)old,  ar  I  half  «»<- 
•u  please." — If  I  pjen 
i'":» ;    '  L-  'd,  as  if  I  sho  .    • 
uffht  l>etter  of  i 
fellow  !  •     Then 
I.     Theer !    th' 
lis  here  present 
f  her  time." 
dealt  him  in  his 


vv  'lavc  ' 

r, 
il       k»'  .i  HI  e<i 

ecmii  itnk  plii, 

r.  tl        iiimte  she  's  oui 
;er  the      iiw  Mr.  IVjij{ott\ 
<•   iud  friendship;    Init  feeliiiij  ealled  ujion    •> 
fulterinR  and  pent  difTieulty — 
u        Ma.s'r  Uavy  -when  you  first  eome-  wh< 

I  see  her  grow  u(i-  jfeiit'lmen— like  » 
)av\   -Oh  !   most  enntent  and  cheerful  ' 
.ill  to  me  that  ever  I  can  want,  and  nii 
lovr  her  true.     There  ain't  a  jjent'lman 
se.      'hat  can  love  his  lady  more  than  I  ■o\ 
fuld  say  l)etter--what  he  meant.' 
irdy  fellow  as  Ham  was  now,  trt  niblii 
.  little  creature  who  had  won  his  heart. 


I  man 
icli  a  s 
till   pre 

I  tboiijhi  ii<  simp't  eoi,;idtitee  eposed  in  us  by  Mr.  Pejigotty  and  by  himself,  was,  in 
itsrff  ffec  tmg.  1  w  affecteif  ly  the  story  altogether.  How  far  my  emotions  were 
mi*       -«1  I.    ♦    <•  n  <  lions    r  my  childhood,  I  don't  know.     Whether  I  had  come 

♦  h  .  Hith  ai:  ing< .  fancy  that  I  was  still  to  love  little  Km'ly,  I  don't  know.  I 
knof  hat  I  w.  (ilied  «itli  plea>^  ire  by  all  this;  btit.  at  Prsi,  with  an  indescribablv 
sensn:ve  pi     sur. .  that  j>      '•v  In    <■  would  have  changed  to  j.  lin. 

Thtreti    c,  if  it  ha<'  nd«<i  njjon  me  to  touch  the  prevailing  chord  among  them 

withany-    .ii.  [should  nav  |)oor  hand  of  it.     But  it  depended  upon  Steerforth  ; 

and  he  did   t  w    h  such  add  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  as  easy  and  as  happy 

as  it  was  pi.^sible  to  be. 

■  M  Peggotty,"  he  said.  '  > ou  arc  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  aitd  deserve  to  be  as 
happy  .  ou  are  to-night.  My  hand  upon  it  !  Ham,  I  give  you  joy,  my  Iwy.  My 
hand  ui  that.  t<H> !  Daisy,  stir  the  Hrc,  and  make  it  a  brisk  one  !  and  Mr.  Peggotty, 
Hide-  1  can  induce  your  gentle  niece  to  come  back  (for  whom  I  vacate  this  seat  in 
thf  r  ,ier),  I  shall  go.  Any  gap  at  your  fireside  on  such  a  night— such  a  gap  least 
'   -I  wouldn't  make,  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  !  ' 

.  Mr.  Peggotty  went  into  my  old  room  to  fetch  little  Em'ly.     At  first,  little  Em'ly 

like  to  come,  and  then  Ham  went.     Presently  they  brought  her  to  the  fireside, 

nuch  confused,  and  very  shy,— but  she  soon  became  more  assured  when  she  found 

gently  and  respectfully  Steerforth  spoke  to  her;    how  skillfuly  he  avoided  any- 

g  that  woidd  embarrass  her  ;   how  he  talked  to  Mr.  Peggotty  of  boats,  and  ships. 

tides,  and  fish;    how  he   referred   to  me  about   the  time  when   he  had  seen 

I'eggotty  at  Salem  House  ;  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  boat  and  all  belonging 

!  >  It  ;    how  lightly  and  easily  he  carr  ed  on,  until  he  brought  us,  by  degrees,  into  a 

channed  circle,  and  we  were  all  talking  away  without  any  reserve. 

Emiy.  iiuleed.  said  little  all  the  evening  ;    but  she  looked,  and  listened,  and  her 
face  got  animated,  and  she  was  charming.     Steerforth  told  a  story  of  a  dismal  ship- 
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wwk  (whifh  arose  .ml     (  Wis  I  .Ik  w.tli  Mr.  l'eK({«)t»>  ).  as  i(  he-  >ftw  it  all  MoTt  him 
and  little  Ein'ly's  tse;.  v^re  fastened  on  him  al!  the  time,  us  i(  she  .saw  it  t«H».     He 
told  us  a  iuerr\  aov.  ntu  v  of  !       "Wii.  us  a  relief  to  that,  with  as  much  jra  ety  as  if  the 
iiarrativf  wcrt-  us  fn  sh  i.i  hirn  aiw  to  iis     mul  little  KiuMy  laiit;!"-'!  ui.'il  the  l.nat 

rang  with  the  musieal  .oumi  ..  <l  we  ;ill  laiinhe<l  (Steerforth  tixi).  in  irreM-tiMe 
synipathy  with  what  was  ><>  fdeasaiit  and  li^'ht  hearted.  He  «of  Mr.  IV(;i;<>tt>  to  vinj;. 
„P  f  „pt,,  riir.  'When  the  stormy  wiiids*  <lo  blow,  do  hlow.  «lo  Mow  '  and  he  sjiiiir 
a  .sa  •«      -  himself,  so  pathetically  and  heautifiilly.  that  I  eonid  have  almost  faneied 

ti,;,  iiid  creepiiijf  sorrowfully  round  the  house,  and  mumuiriin;  tou  through 

our  imhroken  silence,  was  there  to  listen. 

As  to  Mrs.  (Jummidge,  he  roused  that  victim  of  di>.|ioiideiiey  with  a  -.ucees- 
never  attained  hy  any  one  else  (so  Mr.  Fe)r«otty  informed  me),  smee  the  dee.  iis*  of 
the  old  one.  He  left  her  so  little  leisure  for  \>v'\i\g  miserahle,  that  she  said  next  day 
she  thought  she  nnist  have  lieen  hewitched. 

But  he  set  up  no  monopoly  of  the  gener.d  attention,  or  the  eonv.  rsjition.  \\  lieti 
little  Eni'ly  grew  more  courageous,  and  talke<J  (hut  still  hashfullv)  across  the  tire  to 
me.  of  our  old  wanderings  U|)on  the  l)cach.  to  pick  up  shells  and  pehhies  ;  and  when 
I  a,ske<l  her  if  she  recollected  how  1  used  to  l)e  <h'voted  to  her  :  and  when  we  l>oth 
laughed  and  reddened,  easting  these  hwks  hack  on  the  pleasam  old  times,  so  tinrcal 
to  look  at  now  ;  he  was  silent  and  attentive,  and  ohserved  us  thoughtfully.  She  sat, 
at  this  time,  and  all  the  evening,  on  the  old  hn-ker  in  her  old  little  corner  l>y  the  (ire. 
with  Ham  beside  her.  where  I  used  to  sit.  I  could  not  satisfj  myself  whether  it  was 
ill  her  own  little  tormenting  way.  or  in  a  maidenly  reserve  before  us.  that  she  kept 
(|uite  close  to  the  w.all,  and  away  from  him  ;  but  I  obsirvetl  that  she  did  so.  all  the 
evening. 

.As  I  remember,  it  was  almost  midnight  when  we  took  our  leave.  We  had  li.ul 
some  biscuit  and  dried  fish  for  supper,  and  .Steerforth  had  produced  from  his  porket 
a  full  flask  of  Hollands,  which  we  men  (I  may  say  we  men,  now,  without  a  blush)  Imd 
cmptietl.  We  parte<l  mer'^  :  and  as  t}i<  \  ^t<HM\  crowded  round  the  door  to  light 
us  as  far  as  thev  CO  '(laH    '  '  b 


after  us,  from  beh 
we  went. 

'  A    most    • 
It  's  a  quaint  ph. 
mix  with  them.' 

'  How  fort  1 1 
in  that  intendeci 
and  to  l)e  made 

■  That  's  rathe: 


ves  of  little  Km'ly  peeping 
to  us  til  lip  careful  how 


.rm.     •  Well  ! 

■nsatii  !i  to 

O  Wii 

1  liappiiu'NS 

H    '  . 

.liul  to  see  it, 

kle 


;  ,  ,  t  iie  1  '  said  Sfeerforth. 
il,  that  I  felt  a  shook  in  this 
I  him,  and  seeing  a  laugh  in 


it  the  poor  !     You  may  skirmish 


He  had  been  so  lu.irty  with  i  .       w 

unexpected  and  cold  replv.     But  turning  <pii( 
his  eyes,  I  answered,  hiuch  relieved- 

'  Ah,  Steerforth  !  It 's  well  for  you  to  joke 
with  Miss  Dartle,  or  try  to  hide  your  sympathies  in  jest  from  mc,  but  I  know  better. 
When  I  SCO  how  perfectly  you  understand  them,  how  exquisitely  you  cii'  enter  into 
bappin-  s  like  this  plain  fisherman's,  or  humour  a  love  like  my  oiri  i  sc's,  I  know 
that  there  is  not  a  joy  or  sorrow,  not  an  emotion,  of  such  people,  t'  l)e  indifferent 

to  voii.     And  I  admire  and  love  you  for  it,  Steerforth,  twenty  tit  lore  !  ' 
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He  stopped,  and  looking  in  my  face,  said,  '  Daisy,  I  believe  you  are  in  earnest,  and 
are  good.  I  wish  we  all  were ! '  Next  moment  he  was  gaily  singing  Mr.  Peggotty's 
song,  as  we  walked  at  a  round  pace  back  to  Yarmouth. 


(CHAPTER    XXII 

HOMK   OLD   .SCENES,    AND   SOME    NEW    PEOPLE 

STEERFORTH  and  I  ^lyed  for  more  than  a  fortnight  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  We  were  very  much  together,  I  need  not  say  ;  but  occasionally 
we  were  asunder  for  some  hours  at  a  time.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  and  I 
was  but  an  indifferent  one;  and  when  he  went  out  boating  with 
Mr.  Peggotty,  which  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  his,  I  generallv  remained  ashore 
My  occupation  of  Peggotty's  spare-room  put  a  constraint  upon  me,  from  which  he 
was  free  :  for,  knowing  how  assiduously  she  attended  on  Mr.  Barkis  all  day  I  dif"  not 
like  to  remain  out  late  at  night ;  whereas  Steerforth.  Iving  at  the  inn,  had  noJiing 
to  consult  but  his  own  humour.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  I  heard  of  his  making  little 
treats  for  the  fishermen  at  Mr.  Peggotty's  house  of  call,  '  The  Willing  Mind '  after  I 
was  in  bed,  and  of  his  being  afloat,  wrapped  in  fishermen's  clothes,  whole  moonlight 
nights,  and  coming  back  when  the  morning  tide  was  at  flood.     Bv  this  time,  however 

JT  ^  *"^  '*'*'^"'  "**"""  '*"*'  ^^^  "P'"*^  delighted  to  find  a  vent  in  rough  toil 
and  hard  weather,  as  in  any  other  means  of  excitement  that  presented  itself  freshly 
to  him  ;  so  none  of  his  proceedings  surprised  me. 

Another  cause  of  our  being  sometimes  apart  was,  that  I  had  naturally  an  interest 
111  going  over  to  Blunderstone,  and  revisiting  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  my  childhood  ; 
while  Steerforth,  after  being  there  once,  had  naturally  no  great  interest  in  going  there 
again.  Hence,  on  three  or  four  days  that  I  can  at  once  recall,  we  went  our  several 
ways  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  met  again  at  a  late  dinner.  I  had  no  idea  how  he 
employed  his  time  in  the  interval,  beyond  a  general  knowledge  that  he  was  verv 
popular  in  the  place,  and  had  twenty  means  of  actively  diverting  himself  where  another 
man  might  not  have  found  one. 

For  my  own  part,  my  occupation  in  my  solitary  pilgrimages  was  to  recall  every  yard 
of  the  old  road  as  I  went  along  it,  and  to  haunt  the  old  spots,  of  which  I  never  tired. 
I  haunted  them,  as  my  memory  had  often  done,  and  lingered  among  them  as  mv  younger 
thou«hts  had  lingered  when  I  was  far  away.  The  grave  beneath  the  tree,  where  both 
my  parents  lay-on  which  I  had  looked  out,  when  it  was  my  father's  onlv,  with  such 
curious  feelings  of  compassion,  and  by  which  I  had  stood. 'so  desolate,  when  it  was 
o,.cned  to  receive  my  pretty  mother  and  her  bab>-the  grave  which  Peggotty's  own 
faithful  cure  ha<  ever  since  kept  „eut,  and  made  a  garden  of.  I  walked  near,  by  the 
hour  It  ay  a  little  off  the  churchyard  path,  in  a  quiet  corner,  not  so  far  removed 
but  I  could  read  the  names  upon  the  stone  as  I  walked  to  and  f.  .^  startled  bv  the  sound 
of  the  church-bell  when  it  struck  the  hour,  for  it  was  like  a  departed  voice  to  me. 
My  reflections  at  these  times  were  always  associated  with  the  figure  I  was  to  make  in 
ife.  and  the  distinguished  things  I  was  to  do.  My  echoing  footsteps  went  to  no  other 
tune  but  were  as  constant  to  that  as  if  I  had  come  home  to  build  mv  castles  in  the 
air  .it  a  living  mother  s  side. 
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There  were  great  changes  in  my  old  home.  The  ragged  nests,  so  long  d««rted 
by  the  rooks,  were  gone  ;  and  the  trees  were  lopped  and  topped  out  of  their  remembered 
shapes  The  garden  had  run  wild,  and  half  the  windows  of  the  house  were  shut  up 
It  was  occupied,  but  only  by  a  poor  lunatic  gentleman,  and  the  people  who  took  care  of 
him  He  was  always  sitting  at  my  little  window,  looking  out  into  the  churchyard ; 
and  I  wondered  whether  his  rambling  thoughts  ever  went  upon  any  of  the  fancies  that 
used  to  occupy  mine,  on  the  rosy  mornings  when  I  peeped  out  of  that  same  little  window 
in  my  night-clothes,  and  saw  the  sheep  quietly  feeding  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 

Our  old  neighbours,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayper,  were  gone  to  South  America,  and  the 
rain  had  made  its  way  through  the  roof  of  their  empty  house,  .<.nd  staincl  the  outtr 
walls  Mr  Chillip  was  married  again  to  a  tall,  raw-boned,  high  nosed  wife  ;  and  they 
had  a  weazen  Uttle  babv,  with  a  heavy  head  that  it  couldn't  hold  up,  and  two  weak 
staring  eyes,  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  always  wondering  why  it  had  ever  been  bom. 
It  was  with  a  singular  jumble  of  sadness  and  pleasure  that  I  used  to  linger  alnjut  my 
native  place,  until  the  reddening  winter  sun  admonished  ir.e  that  it  was  time  to  start 
on  my  returning  walk.  But,  when  the  place  was  left  oehind,  and  especially  when 
Steerforth  and  I  were  happily  seated  over  our  dinner  by  a  blazing  fire,  it  was  delio.o.is 
to  think  of  having  been  there.  So  it  was,  though  in  a  softened  degree,  when  wei.t 
to  my  neat  room  at  night ;  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  crocodile-book  whiol. 
was  always  there,  upon  a  little  table),  remembered  with  a  grateful  heart  how  blest  1 
was  in  having  such  a  friend  as  Steerforth.  such  a  friend  as  Peggotty,  and  such  a  substi- 
tute for  what  I  had  lost  as  my  excellent  and  generous  aunt. 

My  nearest  wav  to  Yarmouth,  in  coming  back  from  these  long  walks,  was  hy  a 
ferry.  It  landed  me  on  the  flat  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  which  I  could  tnak.- 
straight  across  and  so  save  myself  a  considerable  circuit  by  the  high-road.  Mr. 
Peggotty's  house  being  on  that  waste-piece,  and  not  a  hundred  yards  out  of  my  tract. 
I  Jways  looked  in  as  I  went  by.  Steerforth  was  pretty  sure  to  be  there  expecting  nu-. 
and  we  went  on  together  through  the  frosty  air  and  gathering  fog  towards  the  twmkln.g 

lights  of  the  town.  .     .     ,        ,        ,  i 

One  dark  evening,  when  I  was  later  than  usual-for  I  had,  that  day,  been  making 
mv  parting  visit  to  Blunderstone,  as  we  were  now  about  to  return  home-I  found  hini 
alone  in  Mr.  Peggotty's  house,  sitting  thoughtfully  before  the  fire.  He  w^as  so  ...tent 
upon  his  own  reflections  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  my  approach.  This  m.lecd. 
he  might  easily  have  been  it  he  had  been  less  absorlied.  for  footsteps  fell  noiselessly  on 
the  sandv  ground  outside  ;  but  even  my  entrance  failed  to  rouse  him.  I  was  standing 
close  to"him.  looking  at  him;  and  still,  wif  a  heavy  brow,  he  was  lost  n.  his 
meditations. 

He  gave  such  a  start  when  1  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  that  he  mmlc  me 

start  too.  1,1.     .  I  ■ 

'  You  come  upon  me.'  he  said,  almost  angrily.  '  like  a  reproachful  ghost  . 

'  I  was  obliged  to  announce  myself,  somehow.'  I  replied.  '  Have  I  culled  you 
down  from  the  stars  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  answered.     '  No.' 

'  U-  from  anywhere,  then  Y  '  said  I.  taking  my  seat  near  him. 

'  I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  fire."  he  returned. 

'  But  you  are  spoiling  them  for  me,'  said  I.  as  he  stirre.l  it  quickly  with  a  \»ccr 
of  burning  wood,  striking  out  of  it  a  train  of  red-hot  sparks  that  went  careering  up  the 
little  chinmey.  .and  roarins  out  into  the  air. 
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'  You  would  not  have  seen  them,'  he  returned.     '  I  detest  this  mon^  time, 
neither  day  nor  night.     How  late  you  are  !     Where  have  you  been  ? ' 
'  I  have  been  taking  leave  of  my  usual  walk,'  said  I. 
'  And  I  have  been  sitting  here,'  said  Steerforth,  glancing  round  the  room, '  thinking 

that  all  the  ()eople  we  found  so  !,'lad  on  the  night  of  our  coming  down,  might to 

judge  from  the  present  wasted  air  of  the  place— be  dispersed,  or  dead,  or  come  to  I 
don't  know  what  harm.  David,  I  wish  to  God  I  had  had  a  judicious  f-tlier  these 
last  twenty  years  !  ' 

'  My  dear  Steerforth,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  I  had  been  better  guided  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  I  wish  with 
all  my  soul  I  could  guide  myself  better  ! ' 

There  was  a  passionate  dejection  in  his  manner  that  quite  amazed  me.  He  was 
more  unlike  himself  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible. 

'  It  would  be  better  to  be  this  poor  Peggotty,  or  his  lout  of  a  nephew,'  he  said, 
getting  up  and  leaning  moodily  against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  face  towards  the 
lire. '  than  to  be  m\self,  twenty  times  richer  and  twenty  times  wiser,  and  be  the  torment 
to  myself  that  I  have  been,  in  this  devil's  bark  of  a  boat,  within  the  last  half-hour  1 ' 

I  was  so  confounded  by  the  alteration  in  him,  that  at  first  I  could  only  observe 
him  in  silence,  as  he  stood  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  looking  gloomily  down 
at  the  fire.  At  length  I  begged  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  felt,  to  tell  me  whai 
had  occurred  to  cross  him  so  unusually,  and  to  let  me  sympathise  with  him,  if  I  could  not 
hope  to  advise  him.  Before  I  had  well  concluded,  he  began  to  laugh— fretfully  at  first, 
but  soon  with  returning  gaiety. 

'  Tut,  it 's  nothing,  Daisy  !  nothing  ! '  he  replied.  '  I  told  you  at  the  inn  in 
London,  I  am  heavy  company  for  myself,  sometimes.  I  have  been  a  nightmare  to 
myself,  just  now— must  have  had  one,  I  think.  At  odd  dull  times,  nursery  tales 
come  up  into  the  memory,  unrecognised  for  what  they  are.  I  believe  I  have  been 
confounding  myself  with  the  bad  boy  who  "  didn't  care,"  and  became  food  for  lions— 
a  grander  kmd  of  going  to  the  dogs.  I  suppose.  V.'hat  old  women  call  the  horrorr 
have  been  creejimg  over  me  from  head  to  foot.  I  have  been  afraid  of  myself.' 
'  You  are  afrai       •   nothing  else,  I  think,   said  I. 

'  Perhaps  not,  ,  .  may  have  enough  to  be  afraid  of  too,'  he  answered.  '  Well  ! 
ho  It  goes  by  !  I  .  ,  „  about  to  be  hipped  again.  David  ;  but  I  tell  vou,  my  good 
fellow,  once  more,  th.  t  would  have  t)een  well  for  me  (and  for  more  than  me)  if  I  had 
had  a  steadfast  and  judicious  father  ! ' 

His  face  was  always  full  of  expression,  but  I  never  saw  it  express  such  a  dark 
kmd  of  earnestness  as  when  he  said  these  words,  with  his  glance  bent  on  the  fire. 

'So  much  for  that  ! '  he  said,  making  as  if  he  tossed  something  light  into  the  air, 
with  his  liand. 

Why,  being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again," 

like  Macbeth.     And  now  for  dinner  !     If  I  have  not  (Macbeth-like)  broken  up  the 
feast  with  most  admired  disorder,  Daisy.' 

•  But  where  are  they  all,  I  wonder  !  '  said  I. 

'  Go,l  knows,'  said  Steerforth.     '  After  strolling  to  the  ferrv  looking  for  you,  I 

melhitk'in  "*"  *''"  ''''*'*'  '^""*''*'-     '^^**  '^*  "'"  **'*"'''"8-  "^^  >«"  ^«"nd 

The  advent  of  Mrs.  Cunm.idge   with   a  basket,  explained   how  the  house  had 
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hap|>ened  to  be  empty.     She  had  liurrieil  out  to  buy  something  that  was  needed, 
apainst  Mr.  PegRotty's  return  with  the  tide  :  and  had  left  the  door  open  in  the  mei.u 
while.  lest  Hani  and  little  Em'ly,  witli  whom  it  whs  un  early  night,  should  »-oi,ie  hr>ni' 
while  she  was  gone.     Steerforth.  after  very  much  iniiroving  Mrs.  tiummidiics  ssxri's 
by  a  cheerful  sahitation  and  a  jocose  embrace,  took  my  arm,  and  hurried  mc  ;iwi.y. 

He  had  improved  his  own  spirits,  no  less  than  Mrs.  (iunmiidgt  .  for  they  .vvre 
again  at  their  usual  flow,  and  he  was  full  of  vivaeiou.s  conversation  us  we  went 
along. 

'  And  so.'  he  said,  gaily,  '  we  abandon  this  Im  -.aneer  life  to-morrow,  do  wc  t 
'  So  we  agreed.'  I  returned.     '  .\nd  our  places  by  the  coach  are  taken,  you  know.' 

■  '\y  !  there  's  no  help  for  it.  I  sup()ose,'  said  Steerforth.  '  I  have  almost  forgotten 
that  nere  is  anything  to  do  in  the  world  Inst  to  go  out  tossing  on  the  sea  here.  1  wish 
there  was  not.' 

•  As  long  as  the  novelty  should  last.'  said  I,  lauffhing. 

■  Like  enough,'  he  returned  ;  "  though  there  's  a  sarcastic  meaning  in  that  observa- 
tion for  an  amiable  piece  of  innocence  like  my  young  friend.  Well  !  I  dare  say  I  am 
a  capricious  fellow.  Uavid.  I  know  I  am  ;  but  while  the  iron  i.i  hot.  I  can  strike  it 
vigonmsly  too.  I  could  pass  a  reasonably  gcKxl  examination  already,  as  a  pilot  in  these 
waters,  I  think.' 

■  Mr.  Peggotty  says  you  arc  a  wonder.'  1  returned. 

'  A  nautical  phenomenon,  ch  '!  '  laughed  Steerforth. 

■  Indeed  he  does,  and  you  know  how  triily  ;  knowing  how  ardent  \i<u  are  in  any 
pursuit  you  follow,  and  how  easily  you  can  master  it.  .\nd  that  amii/cs  mc  most  in 
vou,  Steerforth — that  you  should  l>e  contented  with  such  Ktful  uses  of  your  jxjwers.' 

'  Contented  ?  '  he  answered,  merrily.  "  I  ac  never  contented,  except  with  your 
freshness,  my  gentle  Daisy.  As  to  fitfulness,  1  tiav  never  learnt  the  art  of  binding 
mysielf  to  any  of  the  wheels  on  which  the  Ixions  of  these  days  are  turning  round  and 
round.  I  missed  it  somehow  in  a  bad  apprenticeship,  and  now  don't  cure  '>l)Out  it. — 
You  know  I  have  bought  a  boat  down  here  '!  ' 

'  What  an  extraordinary  fellow  yot!  are.  ><fecrforth  !  '   I  exclaimed,  slopping- 
for  this  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  it.     '  When  \ou  may  never  care  to  come  near  the 
place  again  !  ' 

'  I  don't  know  that,'  he  returned.  '  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  place.  At  all 
events,'  walking  me  briskly  on,  '  I  have  bought  u  boat  that  was  for  sale  —a  clipi)er, 
Mr.  Peggotty  says  ;  and  so  she  i.s — and  Mr,  Peggittty  will  \tc  master  of  her  in  my 
absence.' 

•  Now  I  understand  you,  Steerforth  !  '  said  I.  exultingly.  '  You  pretend  to  have 
bought  it  for  yourself,  but  you  have  really  done  so  to  confer  a  benelit  on  him.  I  might 
have  known  as  much  at  first,  knowing  you.  My  dear  kind  Steerforth,  how  can  I  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  your  generosity  '! ' 

■  Tush  ! '  he  answered,  turning  red.     "  The  less  said,  the  better.' 

'  Didn't  I  know  ?  '  cried  I,  '  didn't  I  say  that  there  was  not  a  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  any 
emotion  of  such  honest  hearts  that  was  indifferent  to  you  ?  ' 

'  Aye,  aye,'  he  answered,  '  you  t«>l«l  me  al'  that.  There  let  it  rest.  We  have  said 
enough  ! ' 

Afraid  of  offending  him  by  pursuing  *Uc  sul  i  t  v,rru  he  made  so  light  of  it,  I 
only  pursued  it  in  my  thoughts  as  we  went  on  at  ctn  a  n'nel.er  i  ace  than  t)efore. 

'She  rriMst  be  newly  rigged,'  said  SteerfjrHi    '  Mid  !  shall  Icivt  Littimer  befiind 
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to  see  it  done,  that  I  may  know  she  is  quite  complete.     Did  I  tell  you  Littimer  had 
come  down  ? ' 
'No.' 

'  Oh  yes  !  came  down  this  morning,  with  a  letter  from  my  mother.' 
As  our  looks  met,  I  observed  that  he  was  pale  even  to  his  lips,  though  he  looked 
very  steadily  at  me.     I  feared  that  some  difference  between  him  and  his  mother  might 
have  led  to  his  being  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  had  found  him  at  the  solitary 
fireside.     I  hinted  so. 

'  Oh  no  ! '  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving  a  slight  laugh.     '  Nothing  of  the 
sort !    Yes.     He  is  come  down,  that  man  of  mine.' 
'  The  same  as  ever  ?  '  said  I. 

'  The  same  as  ever,'  said  Steerforth.     '  Distant  and  quiet  as  the  North  Pole. 
He  shall  see  to  the  boat  being  fresh   lamed.     She  's  the  Stormy  Petrel  now.     WTiat 
does  Mr.  Peggotty  care  for  Stormy  Petrels  !     I  'II  have  her  christened  again.' 
'  By  what  name  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  The  Little  Em'ly.' 

As  he  had  continued  to  look  steadily  at  me,  I  took  it  as  a  reminder  that  he  objected 
to  being  extolled  for  his  consideration.  I  could  not  help  showing  in  my  face  how 
much  it  pleased  me,  but  I  said  little,  and  he  resumed  his  usual  smile,  and  seemed 
relieved. 

'  But  see  here,'  he  said,  looking  before  us,  '  where  the  original  little  Em'ly  comes  ! 
And  that  fellow  with  her,  eh  ?  Upon  my  soul,  he  's  a  true  knight.  He  never  leaves 
her  ! ' 

Ham  was  a  boat-builder  in  these  days,  having  improved  a  natural  ingenuity  in 
that  handicraft,  until  he  had  liecome  a  skilled  workman.  He  y.-as  in  his  working-dress, 
and  looked  rugged  enough,  but  manly  withal,  and  a  ver>-  fit  protector  for  the  blooming 
little  creature  at  his  side.  Indeed,  there  was  a  frankness  in  his  face,  an  honesty,  and 
an  undisguised  show  of  his  pride  in  her,  and  his  love  for  her,  which  were,  to  nie,  the 
best  of  goo<l  looks.  I  thought,  as  they  came  towards  us,  that  they  were  well  matched 
even  in  that  particular. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  cimidly  from  his  arm  as  we  stopped  to  speak  to  them,  and 
blushed  as  she  gave  it  to  Steerforth  and  to  me.  When  they  passed  on,  after  we  had 
exchanged  a  few  words,  she  did  not  like  to  replace  that  hand,  but,  still  appearing  timid 
and  constrained,  walked  by  herself.  I  thought  all  this  very  pretty  and  engaging,  and 
Steerforth  seemed  to  think  so  too,  as  we  looked  after  them  fading  away  in  the  light  of  a 
youiig  moon. 

Suddenly  there  passed  us— evidently  following  them— a  young  woman  whose 
approach  we  had  not  observed,  but  whose  face  I  saw  as  she  went  by,  and  thought  I 
had  a  faint  remembrance  of.  She  was  lightly  dressed,  looked  bold,  and  haggard,  and 
flaunting,  and  poor ;  but  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  given  all  that  to  the  wind 
which  was  blowing,  and  to  have  nothing  in  her  mind  but  going  after  them.  As  the 
dark  distant  level,  absorbing  their  figures  into  itself,  left  but  itself  visible  between  us 
and  the  sea  and  clouds,  her  figure  disappeared  in  like  manner,  still  no  nearer  to  them 
than  before. 

'  That  is  a  black  shadow  to  be  following  the  girl,'  said  Steerforth.  standing  still  • 
'  what  does  it  mean  ?  '  e         » 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice  that  sounded  almost  strange  to  me. 
'  She  must  have  it  in  her  mina  fo  beg  of  them.  I  think,'  said  I. 
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'  A  beggar  would  be  no  novelty.'  said  Steerforth ;  '  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  that 
the  beggar  should  take  that  shape  to-night.' 

'  Why  ?  '  I  asked  him. 

'  For  no  better  reason,  truly,  than  l>ecause  I  was  thinking.'  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
'  of  something  like  it,  when  it  came  by.     Where  the  devil  did  it  come  from.  I  wonuer  ! ' 

*  From  the  shadow  of  this  wall,  I  think,'  said  I,  as  we  emerged  upon  a  road  on  which 

a  wall  abutted.  .       . 

'  It 's  gone  ! '  he  returned,  looking  over  his  shoulder.     '  And  all  ill  go  with  it. 

Now  (or  our  dinner  ! ' 

But.  he  looked  again  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  sea-line  glimmermg  afar  off ; 
and  vet  again.  And  he  wondered  about  it.  in  some  broken  expressions,  several  times, 
in  the  short  remainder  of  our  walk  ;  and  only  seemed  to  forget  it  when  the  light  of 
fire  and  candle  shone  upon  us,  seated  warm  and  merry,  at  table. 

Littimer  was  there,  and  had  his  usual  effect  upon  me.  When  I  said  to  him  that  I 
ho|»ed  Mrs.  Steerforth  n  id  Miss  Dartle  were  well,  he  answered  respectfully  (and  of 
course  respecUbly),  that  they  were  tolerably  well,  he  thanked  me,  and  had  sent  their 
compliments.  This  was  all ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  me  to  say  as  plainly  as  a  man  could 
say.  '  You  are  very  young,  sir  ;  you  are  exceedingly  young.' 

We  had  almost  finished  dinner,  when  taking  a  step  or  two  towards  the  table, 
from  the  comer  where  he  kept  watch  upon  us,  or  rather  upon  me.  as  I  felt,  he  said  to 
his  master — 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Miss  Mowcher  is  down  here.' 

*  Who  ?  '  cried  Steerforth,  much  astonished. 
'  Miss  Mowcher,  sir.' 

'  Why,  what  on  earth  does  she  do  here  ?  '  said  Steerforth. 

'  It  appears  to  be  her  native  part  of  the  countrj',  sir.  She  informs  me  that  .lie 
makes  one  of  her  professional  visits  here,  every  year,  sir.  I  met  her  in  the  street  this 
afternoon,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  she  might  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you 
after  dinner,  sir.' 

'  Do  you  know  the  giantess  in  (luestion,  Daisy  '? '  inquired  Steerforth. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess— I  felt  ashamed,  even  of  being  at  this  disa<lvantege 
before  Littimer— that  Miss  Mowcher  and  I  were  wholly  unacquainted. 

•  Then  you  shall  know  her,'  said  Steerforth.  '  for  she  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.     When  Miss  Mowcher  comes,  show  her  in.' 

I  felt  some  curiosity  and  excitement  about  this  lady,  especially  as  Steerforth 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  when  I  referred  to  her.  and  positively  refused  to  answer 
any  question  of  which  I  made  her  the  subject.  I  remained,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
considerable  expectation  until  the  cloth  had  been  removed  some  half  an  hour,  and  we 
were  sitting  over  our  decanter  of  wine  before  the  fire,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Littimer.  with  his  habitual  serenity  quite  undisturbed,  announced  — 

'  Miss  Moucher  ! ' 

I  looked  at  the  doorway  and  saw  nothing.  I  was  still  looking  at  the  doorway, 
thinking  that  Miss  Mowcher  was  a  long  while  making  her  appearance,  when,  to  my 
infinite  astonishment,  there  came  waddling  round  a  sofa  which  stood  l)etween  me 
and  it,  a  pursy  dwarf,  of  about  forty  or  forty-five,  with  a  very  large  head  and  face,  » 
pair  of  roguish  grey  eyes,  and  such  extremely  little  arms,  that,  to  enable  herself  to  lay 
a  finger  archly  against  her  snub-nose  as  she  ogled  Steerforth,  she  was  obliged  to  meet 
the  finger  half-way  and  lay  her  nose  agamst  it.     Her  chin,  which  was  what  is  called  a 
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(ioublc-chin.  was  so  fat  that  it  entirely  swallowed  up  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  bow  and 
all.  Throat  she  had  none  ;  waist  she  had  none  ;  legs  she  had  none,  worth  mentioning  ; 
for  though  she  was  more  than  full-sized  down  to  where  her  waist  would  have  been,  if 
she  had  had  any,  and  though  she  terminated,  as  human  Ijeings  generally  do,  in  a  pair 
of  feet,  she  was  so  short  that  she  stood  at  a  com  f  on-sized  chair  as  at  a  table,  resting 
a  bag  she  carried  on  the  seat.  This  lady  ;  drt-ssti  in  an  off-hand,  easy  style  ;  bringing 
her  nose  and  her  forefinger  together,  with  the  <lilliculty  I  have  described  ;  standing 
with  her  head  necessarily  on  one  side,  and.  with  one  of  her  sharp  eyes  shut  up,  making 
an  uncommonly  knowing  face  ;  after  ogliri";  Steerforth  for  a  few  moments,  broke  into 
ii  torrent  of  words. 

'  What !  My  flower  ! '  she  pleasantly  >egan,  shaking  her  large  head  at  him. 
'  Vou  're  there,  are  you  !  Oh,  you  naught  \  boy,  fie  for  shame,  what  do  you  do  so  far 
away  from  home  ?  Up  to  mischief,  I  11  be  bound.  Oh,  you  're  a  downy  fellow, 
Steerforth,  so  you  are,  and  1  'm  another,  ain't  I  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  'd  have  betted 
a  hundred  pound  to  five,  now,  that  you  wouldn't  have  seen  nie  here,  wouldn't  \  ou  ? 
Kless  you.  man  alive,  I  'm  everywhere.  I  in  here,  and  there,  and  where  not,  like  the 
conjuror's  half-crown  in  the  lad\  s  handkerolier  Talking  of  hankerchers— and  talking 
of  ladies— what  a  comfort  you  are  to  \our  blessed  mother,  ain't  you,  my  dear  boy, 
over  one  of  my  shoulders,  and  I  don't  say  which  '/  ' 

Miss  Mowcher  untied  her  bonnet,  at  this  passage  of  her  discourse,  threw  back  the 
strings,  and  sat  down,  panting,  on  a  footstool  in  front  of  the  fire— making  a  kind  of 
arbour  of  the  dining-table,  which  spread  its  mahogany  shelter  above  her  head. 

'  Oh  my  stars  and  what  's-their-names  !  '  she  went  on,  clappimr  a  hand  on  each 
of  her  little  knees,  and  glancing  shrewdly  at  me.  '  I  'm  of  too  full  a  habit,  that  "s  the 
fact,  Steerforth.  After  a  flight  of  stairs,  it  gives  nie  as  much  trouble  to  draw  every 
breath  I  want,  as  if  it  was  a  bucket  of  water,  if  you  saw  me  looking  out  of  an  upper 
window,  you  'd  think  1  was  a  fine  woman,  wouldn't  vou  ?  ' 

'  I  should  think  that,  wherever  I  saw  you,"  replied  Steerforth. 
'  (Jo  along,  you  dog.  do  !  '  cried  the  little  creature,  making  a  whisk  at  him  with 
the  handkerchief  with  which  she  was  wiping  her  face,  '  and  don't  be  impudent  !  But  I 
give  you  my  word  and  honour  I  was  at  Lady  JMithers's  last  vcek— there  's  a  woman  I 
How  she  wears  !— and  Mithers  himself  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  waiting  for  her 
-there  '*  a  man  !  How  he  wears  !  and  his  wig  too,  for  he  's  had  it  these  ten  years— 
and  he  went  on  at  that  rate  in  the  complimentary  line,  that  I  began  to  think  I  should 
I.e  obliged  to  ring  the  bell.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  He  's  a  pleasant  wretch,  but  he  wants 
principle.' 

'  WTiat  were  y<>u  doing  for  I>ady  .Mithers  5  '  asked  Steerforth. 
'  That  's  tellings,  my  blessed  infant,"  she  retorted,  tapping  her  nose  again,  screwing 
up  her  face,  and  twinkling  her  eyes  like  an  imp  of  sui)ernatural  intelligence.  '  Never 
ymi  mind  !  You  'd  like  to  know  whether  I  stop  her  hair  from  falling  off.  or  dye  it, 
or  touch  up  her  complexion,  or  improve  her  eyebrows,  wouldn't  vtm  ?  And  so  yoii 
shall,  my  darKng— when  1  tell  you  !  Do  you  know  what  mv  great  grandfather's 
name  was  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Steerforth. 

'  It  was  Walker,  my  sweet  pet,'  replied  Miss  Mowcher, 
line  of  Walkers,  that  I  inherit  all  the  Hookey  estates  from.' 

I    never   beheld   anything   approacliing   to   Miss   Mowcher's   wink,   except   Miss 
Mowchers  self-,)ossession.     She  had  a  wonderful  way  too,  when  listening  to  what 
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was  said  to  her.  or  wlien  waiting  for  an  answer  to  what  she  had  said  herself,  of  pausing 
with  her  head  ninnin.'ly  on  one  side,  and  one  eye  turned  up  like  a  magpie's.  .Altogether 
I  was  lost  in  aiiia/ement.  and  sat  staring  at  her.  quite  oblivions,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  laws 
of  politeness. 

She  had  l)\  this  time  drawn  her  chair  to  her  side,  and  wa.s  busily  engaged  in 
pro<liici  ,'  from  the  bag  (plunging  in  her  short  arm  to  the  shoulder,  at  t  .cry  dive)  ii 
number  .>f  sniall  bottles.  s|M>tiges.  ^inibs.  brushes,  bits  of  flannel,  little  pairs  of  ciirling- 
irons.  and  other  instruments,  which  she  tiimbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  chair.  From 
this  employment  she  sudd*-nly  desisted,  and  said  to  Steerforth.  n\ueh  to  my 
confusion 

"  Who  's  your  frieiid  "'  ' 

'  Mr.  Coppertield.'  si<i<l  Steerforth  :    '  he  wants  to  know  you." 

'  Well  then,  he  -hall  !      I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  did  !  '  returned  Miss  Mowcher, 
waddling  up  to  nic.  'atu  in  hand,  and  laughing  on  me  iis  she  <ame.     '  Kaoe  like  a  peach  ! 
standing  on  tiptoe  t«i  pinch  iiiv  check  as  I  s;it.     ■  t^iiitc  tempting  !     I  'in  \cry  fond  of 
peaches.     Happv   t<>  make  your  iicqiiaintancc,  Mr.  Coppcrfield.  I  'm  sure.' 

I  said  thai  I  cmigratuljited  myself  on  having  the  honour  to  make  hers,  and  that 
the  h   ppiness  was  mutual. 

•  Oh.  mv  goodness,  how  polite  we  arc  I  '  exclaimed  Miss  Mowcher,  making  :i 
preposterous  attenspl  to  cover  her  large  face  with  her  morsel  of  a  hand.  '  What  u 
world  of  gammoi'  ajiil  spinnage  it  is,  though,  ain't  it  I  ' 

This  was  ad  iressed  confidentially  to  both  of  us.  as  the  morsel  of  a  hand  came 
away  fnini  the  face,  and  buried  itself,  arm  and  all.  in  the  bag  again. 
'  What  do  \ou  mean.  Miss  Mowcher?  '  said  Steerforth. 

•  Ha  !  ha  !  bn  I  What  a  refreshing  set  of  humbugs  we  are.  to  be  sure,  ain't  we. 
my  sweet  child  '/ '  :;  [.lied  that  morsel  of  a  woman,  feeling  in  the  bag  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  her  « \"  :n  the  air.  '  Look  here  !  '  taking  something  out.  '  Scraps  of  the 
Russian  Prince's  nail- .  Prince  .Alphabet  turned  topsy-turvy.  /  call  him.  for  his  name  's 
got  all  the  letters  in  it.  higgledy-piggledy.' 

'  The  Russian  Prince  is  a  client  of  yours,  is  he  "/ 
'  I  believe  you,  my  pet,'  replied  Miss  Mowcher. 
Twive  a  week  !     Fingers  and  toes.' 

■  lie  pays  well,  1  hope  '! '  said  Steerforth. 

'  Pays  as  he  speaks,  my  dear  child  -through  the  nose,"  replied  Miss  Mowcher. 
'  None  of  >our  close  shavers  the  Prince  ain't.  Voii  'd  say  so.  if  you  saw  his 
moustachios.     Red  by  nature,  black  by  art.' 

■  Uv  your  art,  of  course,'  said  Steerforth. 

y  ^^owcher  winked  assent.  '  Forced  to  semi  for  me.  Couldn't  help  it.  The 
clima  afi  cted  his  dye;  it  did  very  well  in  Russia,  but  it  was  no  go  here.  You 
nevi.     iw      ch  a  rusty  (irince  in  all  your  born  days  as  he  was.     Like  old  iron  !  ' 

'  1         .c  why  you  oa'ded  him  a  humbug,  just  now  ?  '  inquired  Steerforth. 

'  Oh,  you  're  a  broth  of  a  boy.  ain't  you  '!  '  returned  "  -.s  Mowcher,  shaking  her 
head  violently.  '  I  said,  what  a  set  of  humbtigs  we  were  m  jencral.  and  I  showe<l  yon 
the  scraps  of  the  Prince's  nails  to  prove  it.  The  Prince  nails  do  more  for  me  in 
private  families  of  the  genteel  sort,  than  all  my  talents  put  together.  I  always  carry 
em  about.  They  're  the  best  introduction.  If  Miss  Mowcher  cuts  the  Prince's  nails, 
she  must  be  all  right.  I  give  'cm  away  to  the  young  ladies  They  put  'em  in  alhssms, 
I  believe.     Ha  !    ha  !    ha  !     Upon  my  life.  "  the  whole  social  system  "  (as  the  men 


said  Steerforth. 

I  keep  his  nails  in  order  for  him. 
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call  it  when  they  make  speeches  in  Parliament)  is  a  system  of  Prince's  nails  I '  said  this 
least  of  women,  trying  to  fold  her  short  arms,  and  nodding  her  large  head. 

Steerforth  laughed  heartily,  and  I  laughed  too.  Miss  Mowcher  continuing  all  the 
time  to  shake  her  head  (which  was  very  much  on  one  side),  and  to  look  into  the  iiir 
with  one  eye,  and  to  wink  with  the  other. 

'  Well,  well !  *  she  said,  smiting  her  small  knees,  and  rising,  '  this  is  not  business. 
tome.  Steerforth,  let 's  explore  the  polar  regions,  and  have  it  over.' 

She  then  selected  two  or  three  of  the  little  instruments,  and  a  little  bottle,  and 
asked  (to  my  surprise)  if  the  table  would  bear.  On  Steerforth  replying  in  the  atfirma- 
tive,  she  pushed  a  chair  against  it,  and  begging  the  assistance  of  my  hand,  mounted 
up,  pretty  nimbly,  to  the  top,  as  if  it  were  a  stage. 

'  If  either  of  you  saw  my  ankles,'  she  said,  when  she  was  safely  elevated,  '  say  so, 
and  I  'II  go  home  and  destroy  myself.' 
'  /  did  not,'  said  Steerforth. 
'  /  did  not,'  said  I. 

'  Well  then,'  cried  Miss  Mowcher,  '  I  'II  consent  to  live.  Now,  ducky,  ducky, 
ducky,  come  to  Mrs.  Bond  and  be  killed.' 

This  was  an  invocation  to  Steerforth  to  place  himself  under  her  hands ;  who, 
iiccordingly,  sat  himself  down,  with  his  back  to  the  table,  and  his  laughing  face  towards 
me.  and  submitted  his  head  to  her  inspection,  evidentlyfor  no  other  purpose  than  our 
entertainment.  To  see  Miss  Mowcher  standing  over  him,  looking  at  his  rich  profusion 
of  broAvn  hair  through  a  large  round  magnifying  glass,  which  she  took  out  of  her 
|X)cket.  was  a  most  amazing  spectacle. 

•  You  're  a  pretty  fello»' ! '  said  Miss  -Mowcher,  after  a  brief  inspection.  '  You  'd 
be  as  bald  as  u  friar  on  the  top  of  your  head  in  twelve  months,  but  for  me.  Just  half 
a  minute,  my  youJ>g  friend,  and  we  'II  give  you  a  polishing  ihat  shall  keep  your  curls 
on  for  the  next  ten  years  ! ' 

With  this,  she  tilted  some  of  the  contents  of  the  little  bottle  on  to  one  of  the  little 
bits  of  flannel,  and,  again  imparting  some  of  the  virtues  of  that  preparation  to  one  of 
the  little  brushes,  began  rubbing  and  scraping  away  with  both  on  the  crown  of  Steer- 
forth's  head  in  the  busiest  manner  I  ever  witnessed,  talking  all  the  time. 

'  There  "s  Charley  Pyegrave,  the  duke's  son,'  she  said.  '  You  know  Charley  ?  ' 
peeping  round  into  his  face. 

'  A  little,'  said  Steerforth. 

•  What  a  man  he  is  !  There  'j  a  whisker  !  As  to  Charley's  legs,  if  they  were  only 
a  pair  (which  they  ain't),  they  'd  defy  competition.  Would  you  believe  he  tried 
to  do  without  me — in  the  Life-Guards,  too  ?  ' 

'  Mad  !   said  Steerforth. 

'  It  looks  like  it.  However,  mad  or  sane,  he  tried.'  returned  Miss  Mowcher. 
'  \\'hat  does  he  do,  but,  lo  and  behold  you,  he  goes  into  a  perfumer's  shop,  and  wants 
to  buy  a  fwttle  of  the  Madagascar  Liquid.' 

'  Char!<  y  does  ?  '  said  Steerforth. 

'  Charley  doe*.     But  they  haven't  got  any  of  the  Madagascar  Liquid.' 

'  W!)at  is  it  ?     Something  to  drink  ?  *  asked  Steerforth. 

'  To  drink  ?  '  returned  Mi.ss  Mowcher,  stopping  to  slap  his  cheek.  "  To  doctor  his 
own  moustachios  with,  you  knotc.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  shop— elderly  female— 
quite  a  GrifRn— who  had  never  even  heard  of  it  hy  name.  "  Begging  pardoii,  sir," 
said  the  Griffin  to  Charley,  "  it 's  not— not— not  rouge,  is  it  ?  "     "  Rouge,"  said 
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Charley  to  the  Griffin.  "  What  the  unmentionable  to  ears  polite,  do  you  think  I 
want  with  rouge  ?  "  "  No  offence,  sir."  said  the  GriJIin  ;  "  we  have  it  asked  for  by 
so  nukny  names.  I  thought  it  might  »)e."  Now  that,  my  child."  continued  Miss  Mowcher. 
rubbing  all  the  tmie  as  busily  as  ever.  '  is  another  instance  of  the  refreshing  humbug 
I  was  speaking  of.  1  do  something  in  that  way  myself— perhaps  a  gwKl  deal— |)crhaps 
a  little — sharp  *s  the  word,  my  dear  l>oy— never  mind  ! ' 

'  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  In  the  rouge  way  ?  '  said  .Steerforth. 
'Put  this  and  that  together,  my  tender  pupil,"  returned  tlsc  wary  Mowcher, 
touching  her  nose.  '  work  it  by  the  rule  of  Secrets  in  all  trades,  and  the  product  will 
give  you  the  desired  result.  I  say  /  do  a  little  in  that  way  myself.  One  Dowager, 
she  calls  it  hp-salve.  Another,  she  calls  it  gloves,  .\nother,  she  calls  it  tucker-edging. 
Another,  she  calls  it  a  fan.  /  call  it  whatever  they  call  it.  I  supj)ly  it  for  "em,  but  we 
keep  up  the  trick  so,  to  one  another,  and  make  believe  with  such  a  face,  that  tlu-y  'd 
as  soon  think  of  laying  it  on.  before  a  whole  drawing-room,  as  before  me.  And  when  I 
wait  upon  'em.  they  '11  say  to  me  sometimes — teith  it  an — thick,  and  no  mistake— •  How 
am  I  looking.  Mowcher  ?  Am  I  pale  ?  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Isn't  that  refreshing, 
my  young  friend  ! ' 

I  never  did  in  my  days  behold  anything  like  .Mowcher  as  she  stood  upon  the 
dining-table.  intensely  enjoying  this  refreshment,  rubbing  busily  at  Steerforth's  head, 
and  winking  at  me  over  it. 

'  Ah  !  ■  she  said.     '  Such  things  are  not  much  in  demand  hereabouts.     That  sets 
me  off  again  !     1  haven't  seen  a  pretty  woman  since  I  "ve  l)een  here.  Jemmy." 
'  No  ?  '  said  Steerforth. 

■  Not  the  ghost  of  one.'  replied  Miss  Mowcher. 

'  We  could  show  her  the  substance  of  one.  I  think  ?  "  said  Steerforth.  addressing 
his  eyes  to  mine.     '  Eh,  Daisy  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  I. 

'  Aha  ? '  cried  the  Htlle  creature,  glancing  sharply  at  my  face,  and  then  peeping 
^ound  at  Steerforth's.     '  Umph  t ' 

The  first  exclamation  sounded  like  a  question  put  to  l)oth  of  us.  and  the  second 
like  a  question  put  to  Steerforth  only.  She  seemed  to  have  found  no  answer  to  either, 
but  continued  to  rub,  with  her  head  on  one  side  and  her  eye  turned  up.  as  if  she  were 
looking  for  an  answer  in  the  air,  and  were  confident  of  its  appearing  presently. 

'  A  sister  of  yours.  Mr.  t'opperfield  1 '  she  cried,  after  a  pause,  and  still  keeping 
the  same  look-out.     '  .\yc,  aye  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Steerforth,  before  I  could  reply.  '  Nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Copperfield  used — or  I  am  much  mistaken— to  have  a  great  admiration 
for  her.' 

'  Why,  hasn't  he  now  ?  '  returned  Miss  Mowcher.  '  Is  he  fickle  ?  oh,  for  shame  ! 
Did  he  sip  every  flower,  and  change  every  hour,  until  Polly  his  passion  requited  ?  Is 
her  name  Polly  ?  ' 

The  elfin  suddenness  with  which  she  pounced  upon  me  with  this  question,  and  a 
searching  look,  quite  disconcerted  me  for  a  moment. 

'  No,  Miss  Mowcher,'  I  replied.     '  Her  name  is  Emily.' 

'  Aha  ? '  she  cried  exactly  as  before.  '  Umph  ?  What  a  rattle  I  am  I  Mr. 
Copperfield,  ain't  I  volatile  ?  ' 

Her  ^.one  and  look  implied  something  that  was  not  agreeable  t-->  me  in  connection 
with  the  sibject.     So  I  said,  in  a  graver  manner  than  any  of  us  had  yet  assumed — 
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'  She  is  Hs  virtuous  as  she  in  preff  v.  She  is  engajfed  to  he  married  to  a  most 
worthy  and  dcsorvitijj  man  in  her  own  station  of  life.  I  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense, 
as  much  n.s  I  udmire  her  for  her  good  looks.' 

•  Well  said  ! '  cried  Stcrrforth.     '  Hear,  hear,  hear  !    Now  I  'II  quench  the  curiosity 
of  this  little  Kfitiina,  my  <ieiir  Daisy,  l)y  IcavinR  her  nothing  to  (fuess  at.     She  is  at 
present  apprenticed.  Miss  .Mowcher,  or  articled,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  Omer  and 
Jorum,  Haberdashers,  Milliners,  and  so  forth,  in  this  town.     Do  you  observe  ?     Omer 
and  Joram.     The  promise  of  which  my  friend  has  spoken,  is  made,  and  entered  into 
with   her  cousin  ;    Christian   name.    Ham  ;    surname,   Pcggotty  ;    occupation,   boat- 
builder,  also  of  this  town.     She  lives  with  a  relative  ;    Christian  name,  unknown  ; 
surname,  Peggotty  ;    occupation,  seafaring ;    also  of  this  town.     She  is  the  prettiest 
and   most  cngauing  i-ttie  fairy  in  the  world.      I  admire  her— as  my  friend  does— 
excee<iingly.     If  it  were  not  that  I  might  appear  to  disparage  her  intended,  which  I 
know  my  friend  would  not  like,  f  would  add,  that  to  tne  she  seems  to  be  throwing  herself 
away  :  that  I  am  sure  she  might  do  l)etter  ;  and  that  I  swear  she  was  born  to  Ik-  a  lady.' 
Miss  Mowcher  listened  to  these  words,  which  were  very  slowly  and  distinctly 
spoken,  with  her  hea<l  on  one  side,  and  her  eye  in  the  air,  as  if  she  were  still  looking  for 
that  answer.     When  he  ceased  she  became  brisk  again  in  an  instant,  and  rattled  awav 
with  surprising  volubility. 

•  Oh,  and  that  s  all  about  it,  is  it  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  trimming  his  whiskers  with  a 
little  restless  pair  of  scissors,  that  went  glancing  round  his  head  in  all  directions.  '  Verv 
well  :  verif  well  !  (juite  a  long  story.  Ought  to  end  -  and  they  lived  happy  ever 
afterwards  "  ;  oughtn't  it  ?  Ah  !  What 's  that  game  iit  forieits  ?  I  1,  my  love 
with  an  K,  because  she  s  enticing  :  I  hate  her  with  an  E,  because  she  's  en^^-ged  I 
took  her  to  the  sign  of  the  exquisite,  and  treated  her  with  an  elopement ;  her  name  's 
Emily,  and  she  lives  in  the  east  ?     Ha  !   ha  !  ha  !   Mr.  Copperfield,  ain't  I  volatile  »  ' 

Merely  looking  at  me  with  extravagant  slyness,  and  not  waiting  for  any  renlv 
she  continued,  without  drawing  breath —  " 

'  There  !  If  ever  any  scai)egrace  was  trimme<l  and  touched  up  to  perfection 
you  are,  Steerforth,  If  I  understan.i  any  noddle  in  the  world.  I  understand  yours' 
Do  you  hear  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  my  darling?  I  understand  yours,'  peeping 
down  mto  his  face.  'Now  you  may  mizzle.  Jemmy  (as  we  sav  at'court).  and  if 
Mr.  Copperfield  will  take  the  chair  I  '11  operate  on  him.' 

.  '  ^^^^,'^"  -T  .'*•'■'  ^^'"^  ■  '    '"'»"''■"'   Steerforth,   laughing,  and  resigning  his 
■oat.       Will  Vim  be  improved  '!  '  "      o 

'  Thank  you.  Miss  Mowcher,  not  this  evening.' 

'Don't  say  no.'  returned  the  little  woman,  looking  at  me  »ith  the  aspect  of  a 
connoisseur  ;    '  a  little  bit  more  eyebrow  '{ ' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  returned,  '  some  other  time.' 

'  Have  it  carried  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  towards  the  temple,'  said  Miss  Mowcher 
»>e  can  do  it  in  a  fortnight.' 

'  Xo,  I  thank  you.     Not  at  present.' 

'Go  in  for  a  tip,'  she  urged.  ■  No  ?  Let 's  get  the  scaffolding  up,  then,  fcr  a  pa,r 
ol  wriiskers.     (.  ome  !  ' 

I  could  not  help  blushing  as  I  declined,  for  I  felt  we  were  on  my  weak  poir,f.  now. 
But  Miss  Mowcher  hnd.ng  that  I  was  not  at  present  disposed  for  any  deoorat  ,>„ 
withm  the  range  ol  her  art.  arul  that  I  was.  for  the  time  being,  proof  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  small  bottle  which  she  held  up  before  one  eye  to  enforce  her  persuasions 
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Mid  she  would  make  a.  heginninR  on  an  early  day,  and  requested  the  aid  of  my  hand 
to  descend  from  her  elevated  station.      Thus  assisted,  he  skipped  down  with  much 
agility,  and  l>eKan  to  tie  her  double-chin  into  her  Imnnet. 
'  The  fee.'  said  .St^crforth.  '  is ' 

*  Five  boh.'  replietl  Miss  Mowcher.  '  and  dirt  cheap,  my  chi.ken.  Am't  I  volatile. 
Mr.  lopperficld  ?  ' 

I  replied  politely  :  '  Not  at  all.*  But  I  thought  she  was  nither  so.  when  she 
tossed  up  his  two  half-orowns  like  a  goblin  pieman,  ciiught  them,  dropind  them  in  her 
pocket,  and  gave  it  a  loud  slap. 

'  That 's  the  till ! '  observed  Miss  Mowcher,  standing  at  the  chiiir  again,  and 
replacing  in  the  Img  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  little  obie<ts  she  had  emptied  out  of  it. 
'  Have  I  pot  all  my  traps  ?  It  seems  so.  It  won't  do  to  \te  like  long  Ned  Headwoo<l. 
when  thev  took  him  to  church  "  to  marry  him  to  somebo<ly."  as  he  says,  and  left  the 
bride  behind.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  A  wicked  rascal.  Ned.  but  droll !  Now,  I  know  1  'ni 
going  to  break  your  hearts,  but  I  am  forced  to  leave  you.  You  must  call  up  all  your 
fortitude,  and  try  to  bear  it.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Copperfield  !  Take  care  of  yourself. 
Jockey  of  Norfolk  !  How  I  have  been  rattling  on  !  It  s  all  the  fault  of  you  two 
wretches.  /  forgive  you  !  "  Bob  swore !  "—as  the  Englishman  said  for  "  Good 
night,"  when  he  first  learnt  French,  and  thought  it  so  like  Knglisb.  "  Bob  swore," 
niv  ducks ! ' 

With  the  bag  slung  over  her  arm,  and  rattling  as  she  waddled  away,  she  wmldled 
to  the  door ;  where  she  stopped  to  inquire  if  she  should  leave  us  a  lock  of  her  hair. 
'  Ain't  I  volatile  ?  '  she  added,  as  a  cominentary  on  this  offer,  and,  with  her  finger  on 
her  nose,  departed. 

Steerforth  laughed  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  help  laughing 
too  ;  though  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have  done  so.  but  for  this  inducement.  When  we 
had  had  our  laugh  quite  out,  which  was  after  some  time,  he  told  me  that  Miss  Mowcher 
had  quite  an  extensive  connection,  and  made  herself  useful  to  a  variety  of  people  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Some  people  trifled  with  her  as  a  mere  o<ldity,  he  said  ;  but  she  was 
as  shrewdly  and  sharply  observant  as  any  one  he  knew,  and  as  long-heade<l  ns  she  was 
short  armed.  He  told  me  that  what  she  had  said  of  being  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where, was  true  enough  ;  for  she  made  little  darts  into  the  provinces,  and  seemed  to 
pick  up  customers  everywhere,  and  to  know  every bo<ly.  I  asked  him  what  her  dis 
{position  was  :  whether  it  was  at  all  mischievous,  and  if  her  sympathies  were  generally 
on  the  ri'^ht  side  of  things  :  »)ut,  not  sucreeding  in  attracting  his  attention  to  these 
question>  after  two  or  three  attempts,  1  forebore  or  forgot  to  repeat  them.  He  told 
me  instead,  with  much  rapidity,  a  good  deal  alKiiit  her  skill,  and  her  profits  ;  and  alwut 
her  being  a  scientific  cupper,  if  1  should  ever  have  occasion  for  her  service  in  that 
capacity. 

She  was  the  principal  theme  of  our  conversation  during  the  evening  :  and  when 
we  parted  for  the  nignt  Steerforth  called  after  me  over  the  banisters,  '  Bob  swore  I ' 
as  I  went  downstairs. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  came  to  Mr.  Barkis's  house,  to  find  Ham  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  it,  and  still  more  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  little  Km'ly  was 
inside.  I  naturally  inquired  why  he  was  not  there  too,  instead  of  pacing  the  streets 
by  himself  ? 

*  Why,  you  see,  Mas'r  Davy,'  he  rejoined  in  a  hesitating  manner,  '  Km'ly,  she  's 
talking  to  some  'un  in  here.* 
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'  I  should  have  thought,'  said  I.  smiimg,  '  that  that  was  a  reason  for  your  beine 
in  here  too.  Ham.' 

'  Well.  Mas'r  Uavy.  in  a  general  way,  so  t  would  be.'  he  returned  ;  *  but  :ook'ee 
here,  Mas'r  Davy,'  lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  very  gravely.  '  It  's  a  young 
woman,  sir— a  young  woman,  that  Em'lv  knowed  once,  and  doen't  ought  to  know 
no  more.' 

When  I  heard  these  words,  a  light  l>egan  to  fall  upon  the  figure  I  had  seen  following 
them,  soiite  hours  ago. 

'  It 's  a  poor  wiirem,  Mas'r  Davy,'  said  Ham,  '  as  is  trod  underfoot  by  all  the 
town.  Up  street  and  down  street.  The  mowld  o'  the  churchyard  don't  hold  any  that 
the  folk  shrink  away  from,  more." 

'  Did  I  see  her  to-night,  Ham,  on  the  sands  after  we  niet  you  ?  ' 

'  Keeping  us  in  sight  T '  said  Ham.  '  It 's  like  you  did,  Mas'r  Davy.  Not  that 
I  know'd  then,  -he  was  theer,  sir,  but  aiong  of  her  creeping  soon  urterwards,  under 
Em'ly's  little  wih-ler,  when  she  see  the  light  i  .le  wd  whisp'ring  "  Em'ly,  Eni'ly, 
for  Christ's  sake,  lu.  .e  a  woman's  heart  toward,  if 
was  solemn  words,  Mas'r  Davy,  fur  to  hear  !  ' 

'  They  wrre  indeed.  Ham.     What  did  Em'ly  c 

'  Says  E:i   ly,  "  Martha,  i-.  it  you  ?     Oh,  Mar!  i 
sat  at  work  ti>Kcthcr,  many  a  day,  at  Mr.  Omer's.' 

'  I  recollect  her  now  ! '  cried  I,  recalling  one  of  the  two  girls  I  had  seen  when  i  i  .1 
went  there.     '  I  recollect  her  quite  well  ! ' 

'  Martha  Endell,'  said  Ham.  '  Two  or  three  year  older  than  Em'ly,  but  was  at 
the  school  with  her.' 

'  I  never  heard  her  name,'  said  I.     '  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you  ' 

'  For  the  matter  o'  that,  Mas'r  Davy,'  replied  Ham,  '  all  s  told  a'most  in  them 
words.  "  Em'ly.  Em'ly.  for  Christ's  sake  have  a  woman's  ht-xrt  towards  me.  I  was 
once  like  you  !  "  She  ^n  .nted  to  speak  to  Em'ly.  Emly  couldn't  .speak  to  her  theer 
for  her  lovmg  uncle  was  come  home,  and  he  wouldn't— no,  Mas'r  Davy,'  said  Ham 
with  great  earnestness.  •  he  couldn't,  kind-natur'd,  tender-hearted  as  he  is,  see  them 
two  together,  side  by  side,  for  all  the  treasures  that 's  wrecked  in  the  sea.' 

I  felt  how  true  this  was.     I  knew  it.  on  the  instant,  quite  as  well  as  Ham. 

'  So  Em'ly  writes  in  pencil  „  a  bit  of  paper.'  he  pursued,  '  and  gives  it  to  her  out 
o  window  to  bring  here.  "  Show  that,"  she  says.  "  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Barkis,  and  she  'II 
^t  you  down  by  her  fire,  for  the  love  of  me.  till  uncle  is  gone  out,  and  I  can  come  " 
By  and  by  she  tells  me  what  I  tell  >  .u.  Mas'r  Divy.  and  asks  me  to  bring  her.  What 
can  I  do  ?  She  doen't  ought  to  know  any  sue.  but  I  can't  denv  her,  when  the  tears 
IS  on  her  face. 

He  put  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  shaggy  jacket,  and  took  out  with  .Teat  care 
a  prett\  little  purse. 

*  And  if  I  could  deny  her  when  the  tears  was  on  her  face,  Mr  rr  Davy,'  said  Ham 
tenderly  adjusting  it  on  the  rough  palm  of  his  hand,  *  how  c.  uld  1  deny  her  when  she 
gave  me  this  to  carry  for  her-knowing  what  she  brought  it  for  ?  Such  a  toy  as  it  is  ! ' 
said  Ham.  thoughtfully  looking  on  it.     '  With  such  a  little  money  i.^  it,  Em'ly  my  dear  1 ' 

I  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  when  he  had  put  it  away  again-for  that  was 
more  satisfactory  to  me  than  .saying  anything-and  we  walked  up  and  down,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  m  silence.    The  door  opened  then,  and  Peggottv  apr  beckoning 

to  Ham  to  come  in.     I  would  have  kept  away,  but  she  came  aK.r  t-    .^ing  me 
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to  come  in  too.  Even  then.  I  wov'i  h»ve  »voided  the  nwrn  where  they  all  w«rc.  I.ut 
for  its  being  the  neut  tiled  kitcl  en  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once.  The  d.xjr 
opening  immediately  mto  it.  1  found  myself  among  them,  before  I  considered  whither 

I  was  going. 

The  Kirl-  the  same  1  had  «en  upon  the  sands— was  near  the  fire.  She  wai  «it.m« 
on  the  ground,  with  her  head  and  one  arm  lying  oti  a  chair.  I  fancie«i.  from  the 
disposition  of  hrr  figure,  that  Em'ly  had  but  newly  risen  from  the  chair,  and  that  the 
forlorn  head  nuglit  perhaps  have  been  lying  on  her  Up.  I  saw  but  litt'.e  of  the  girl's 
(ace,  over  which  her  Imir  fell  loose  and  st  lUered,  a.s  if  she  had  lieen  disordering  it  with 
her  own  hands  ;  but  I  saw  that  she  was  young,  and  of  a  fair  coniplfxicn.  I'eggotty 
had  lieeii  crying.  .So  had  little  Eni'ly.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  when  we  first  went  r.i  ; 
and  the  Dutch  clock  by  th^  dresser  secnicd,  in  the  siVnce,  to  tick  tv,ice  m  1o>.u  as  usual. 

Em'ly  spoke  lir>t. 

'  Martha  wants,"  she  said  to  Ham.  '  to  go  to  London.' 

'  Why  to  London  ?  '  returned  Hani. 

He  stood  between  them,  looking  on  the  prostrate  girl  will,  u  mixture  of  cui.ipassion 
for  her.  and  of  jealousy  of  her  holding  tny  companionship  with  her  whom  he  loved  so 
well,  which  I  have  always  remembered  distinctly.  They  noth  ^poke  as  if  she  were 
ill  ;  in  a  soft,  sufii  r»-ssed  tone  that  was  plainly  heard,  althougii  it  hcdly  ro.se  af'ove 
a  whisper. 

'  Better  there  than  here,'  .said  a  third  voice  aloud— Mnrtha's.  thcMgh  sh-  did  not 
move.     '  No  one  know.,  me  there.     Everylwdy  kii  >ws  me  here.' 

'  What  will  she  do  there  ?  '  in()uircd  Ham. 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked  da  kly  round  ut  liim  fo-  a  moment ;  th<  n  lai.l 
it  down  again,  and  curved  her  right  arm  about  her  nti-k,  a"  a  woman  iii  i  fever,  or  in  an 
agony  of  pain  fronk  a  suit,  might  twi^t  herself. 

'  She  will  try  to  do  well,'  said  little  Em'ly.  "  Vou  don  t  kn«;w  vhat  she  has  said 
to  us.     Does  he — do  they     uiint  ?  ' 

Peggotty  shook  her  head  conipHssioinitely. 

'  I  '1!  try,'  said  Martha,  '  if  you  "11  help  iic  away.  I  never  can  do  w  .-se  than  I 
have  done  here.  I  may  do  better.  Oh  !  '  with  a  dreadful  shiver,  '  take  me  out  of  these 
streets,  where  the  vhole  town  knows  me  from  a  cb  'd  I ' 

As  Em'ly  held  out  her  hand  to  Han;,  I  saw  him  put  in  it  a  liUle  canvas  ba? 
She  took  it,  as  if  she  thought  it  were  her  nurse,  and  made  a  it-p  or  two  forward  ;   bu;. 
finding  he*    r.i.ake,  came  back  to  where  !ic  had  retired  near  me,  and  showed  it  to 
him. 

'  It 's  all  yourn,  Em'ly,"  I  could  hear  liim  say.  '  1  have  nowt  in  all  the  wureld 
that  aiii'c  yourn,  my  dear.     It  ain't  of  no  delight  to  ne,  except  for  you  ! ' 

The  tears  rose  freshly  in  her  eyes,  but  she  turned  away  and  went  to  Martha. 
What  she  gave  her,  I  don't  kno*^.  I  saw  her  stooping  over  her,  and  putting  money  in 
ht  •  bosom.  She  whispered  something,  as  she  asked  was  that  enough  ?  '  More  than 
enough,'  the  other  said,  as  shi  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Then  Martha  aiose,  and  gathering  her  shawl  about  her,  cov  ring  her  face  wiih  it, 
and  weeping  aloud,  went  slowly  to  the  door.  She  stopped  a  moment  before  goin^'  out, 
as  if  she  would  have  uttered  something  or  turnea  back  ;  but  no  word  passed  her  lips. 
Making  the  same  low,  dreary,  wretched  Mioaniitg  in  h^r  shawl,  she  went  away. 

As  the  door  closed,  little  Em'ly  looked  at  us  three  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  then 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  fell  to    ibbing. 
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•  Dorn't,  Em'ly  1 '  said  Ham,  Uppinjj  her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  '  Doen't,  my 
dear  I     You  doen't  ought  to  cry  so,  pretty  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Ham  ! '  she  exclaimed,  still  weeping  pitifully,  '  I  am  not  as  good  a  girl  as  I 
ought  to  l>e  !     I  know  I  have  not  the  thankful  heart,  sonietimes,  I  ought  to  have  ! ' 

'  Yes.  yes,  you  have,  I  'm  sure,'  said  Ham. 

'  No  !  no  I  no  !  •  cried  little  Em'ly,  sobbing  and  shaking  her  head.  '  I  am  not 
as  good  a  girl  as  I  ought  to  be.     Not  near  }   not  near  I ' 

And  stiil  she  cried,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

'  I  try  your  love  too  much.  I  know  I  do  ! '  she  sobbed.  '  I  'm  often  cross  to  you, 
and  changeable  with  you,  when  I  ought  to  Ik;  far  different.  You  are  never  so  to  me! 
UTiy  am  I  ever  so  to  you,  when  I  should  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  he  grateful,  and 
to  make  you  happy  !  ' 

'  You  a!w.i ,  s  make  me  so,'  said  Ham,  '  my  dear  !  I  am  happy  in  the  sight  of  you. 
1  am  happy,  a!!  day  long,  in  the  thoughts  of  you.' 

'  Ah  !  that  s  not  enough  ! '  she  cried.  '  That  is  liecause  you  are  good ;  not 
because  I  am  !  Oh.  my  dear,  it  might  have  l)ecn  a  letter  fortune  for  you,  if  you  had 
l>een  fond  of  sr.-ne  one  else—of  some  one  steadier  and  much  worthier  than  me.  who 
was  all  bound  up  in  you,  and  never  vain  and  changeable  like  me  ! ' 

'  Poor  l.itie  tender-heart.'  said  Ham,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Martha  has  overset  her. 
altogether. 

'  Please,  aunt.'  sobbed  Kn.'ly.  "  come  here.  an«l  let  mc  lav  mv  head  upon  you. 
Oh,  1  am  vrry  miserable  to-night,  aunt  !  Oh,  I  am  not  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ought  to  be 
I  am  not,  I  know  ! ' 

Peggot  ty  had  hastene<l  to  the  chair  before  the  fire.  Km'l v.  with  her  arms  around 
her  neck,  kneeled  by  her.  looking  up  most  earnestly  into  her  face. 

*  O! ,  pray,  aunt,  try  to  help  me  !     Ham.  dear,  trv  to  help  me  !     Mr.  David   for 
the  sake  of  old  time    do.  please,  try  to  help  me  !     I  want  to  be  a  l)etter  girl  than  I  am 
I  want  to  feel  a  hundred  times  more  thankful  than  I  do.     I  want  to  feel  more,  what 
a  blesse.1  thing  it  is  to  be  the  wife  of  a  good  man.  and  to  lead  a  peaceful  life.     Oh  me 
oh  me  !    Oh  my  heart,  my  heart  ! '  ' 

.She  dn.pped  her  face  on  my  old  nurse  s  breast,  and.  ceasing  this  supplication, 
which  in  Its  agony  and  grief  was  half  a  woman's,  half  a  child  s.  as  all  her  manner  was 
(being,  m  that,  more  natural,  and  better  .suited  to  her  beautv,  as  I  thought,  than  any 
other  manner  could  have  lH*n).  wept  silently,  while  my  old' nurse  hushed  her  like  an 
infant. 

.She  got  calmer  by  degrees,  and  then  we  soothed  her  ;  now  talking  encouragingly 
and  now  jesting  a  little  with  her.  until  she  began  to  raise  her  head  and  speak  to  uV 
So  wc  got  on  until  she  was  able  to  smile,  and  then  to  laugh,  nnd  then  to  s,t  up,  half- 
ashame,! ;  *hile  Peggotty  recalled  her  stray  ringlets,  dried  her  eves  and  made  her 
neat  again,  lest  her  uncle  should  wonder,  when  she  got  home,  why  his  darling  had 
lieen  crying.  " 

I  saw  her  do.  that  night,  what  I  hu.l  never  seen  her  do  before.  I  saw  her  innocently 
kiss  her  chosen  husband  on  the  cheek,  and  creep  close  to  his  bluff  form  as  if  it  were  her 
l^st  support.  When  they  went  away  together,  in  the  waning  moonlight,  and  I  looked 
after  them,  comparing  their  departure  in  my  mind  with  Martha's,  I  saw  that  she  held 
tiis  arm  with  both  her  hiiiids.  .and  still  kept  close  to  him. 
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WIIEX  I  awoke  in  the  niortiitijj  I  thought  very  iiiuch  of  hltle  Em'ly,  ai\»l 
her  emotion  last  night,  after  Martha  had  left.  I  felt  us  if  I  hud  come 
into  the  knowleilgc  of  those  domestic  weaknesses  aiid  tendernesses  in  a 
sacred  conlideiice.  and  that  to  disclose  tlieni,  even  to  Strerforth,  would 
he  wrong.  I  had  no  gentler  feeling  towards  atty  one  thai!  towards  tlie  pretty  creature 
who  had  lieen  my  playmute,  und  whom  I  huve  ulways  l>een  |>ersuuded,  and  shrUI  always 
he  {Mjrsuiuied,  to  my  dying  day,  I  then  devotedly  loved.  The  re()etition  to  any  ears 
even  to  Stccrforth's— of  what  she  had  heen  unalile  to  represr  when  her  heart  lay  o|)eii 
to  me  by  an  accident,  I  felt  would  he  a  rough  deed,  unworthy  of  myself,  unworthy  of 
the  light  of  our  pure  chi'dhiMHi,  which  I  always  saw  encircling  her  head.  I  made  a 
resolution,  therefore,  to  keep  it  in  my  own  hreust  :  and  there  it  gave  her  image  a  new 
grace. 

While  we  were  at  hreakfast.  a  letter  was  tlelivered  to  me  from  my  aunt.  \s 
it  contained  matter  on  which  I  thought  Steerforth  could  advise  me  as  well  as  any  one. 
and  on  which  I  knew  I  should  he  delighted  to  consult  him.  I  resolved  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  discussion  on  our  jouraey  home.  For  the  present  we  had  enough  to  do,  m 
taking  leave  of  all  our  friends.  Mr.  Barkis  was  far  from  being  the  last  among  them, 
in  his  regret  at  our  departure  ;  and  I  believe  would  even  have  opened  the  Im>x  again. 
and  sacrificed  another  guinea,  if  it  would  have  kept  us  eight-and-fort_\  hours  in  Var- 
inouth.  Peggotty  and  all  her  family  were  full  of  grief  at  our  going.  The  whole  house 
of  Onier  and  Jorani  turned  out  to  bid  us  gixnl-bye  ;  and  there  were  so  many  seafarin^f 
volunteers  in  attendance  on  Steerforth.  when  our  portm.iiitcaus  went  to  the  coach,  th..» 
if  we  had  had  the  baggage  of  a  regiment  with  us,  we  shouM  hardly  have  wanted  |K)rters 
to  carry  it.  In  a  word,  we  departed  to  the  regret  and  adntiration  of  all  concerned,  and 
left  a  great  many  people  very  sorry  behind  us. 

'  Do  you  stay  lung  here.  Littimer?'  .said  I,  us  he  st*HMl  waiting  to  see  t lie  coach  start. 
*  No,  sir,'  he  replied  ;   '  probably  iiot  very  long,  sir.' 

'  He  can   hardly   say,   just   now."   observed   Steerforth.   carelessi} .     *  He   knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  he  'II  do  it.' 
'  That  I  am  sure  he  will,'  .said  I. 

Littimer  touched  his  hat  in  arkniiwledgment  of  my  good  opinion,  and  I  felt  about 
eight  years  old.  He  touched  it  once  more,  wishing  us  a  gijod  journey  ;  and  we  left 
him  standing  ttn  the  p'  venient.  as  respectable  a  mystery  us  ui'V  pyramid  m  Kgypt. 

For  some  lift  If  time  we  held  no  <>onversation,  Steerforth  being  unusually  silent, 
and  I  l)cing  suflinentiy  engaged  in  wondering,  within  myself,  when  I  should  see  the  old 
places  again,  and  what  new  changes  might  happen  to  me  or  them  in  the  meanwhile. 
.\t  length  Steerforth,  becom.ng  gay  and  talkative  in  a  moment,  as  he  could  Ih-cohk- 
anything  he  likrd  ut  any  moment,  pulled  me  liy  the  arm 

'  Find  a  voue,  David.     What  al>out  the  letter  you  were  speakiiig  of  at  breakfast  '  ' 
'  Oh  !    .said  I.  iuking  it  out  of  iiin  |Mickct.     '  It  's  from  my  aunt.' 
'  .'.nd  what  does  she  say,  re<{uiring  consideration  Y  ' 
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'  that  I  came  out  on  this  expedition 


'  VVhy,  she  remindr  me,  Steerforth,*  said  I, 
to  look  about  me,  and  to  think  a  little.' 
'  Which,  of  course,  you  have  done  ?  ' 

*  Indeed  I  can't  say  I  have,  particularly.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  I 
had  forgotien  it.' 

•  Well  I  look  about  you  now,  and  make  up  for  yoiir  negligence,'  said  Steerforth. 
'  I..ook  to  the  right,  and  you  'II  see  a  il.-.t  country,  with  a  good  deal  of  marsh  in 
it ;  look  to  the  left,  and  you  *11  see  the  same.  Look  to  the  front,  and  you  'II  find  no 
difference  ;  look  to  the  rear,  and  there  it  is  still.' 

I  laughed,  and  replied  that  I  saw  no  suitable  profession  in  the  whole  prospect ; 
which  was  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  its  flatness. 

'  What  says  our  aunt  on  the  subject  ?  '  inquired  Steerforth,  glancing  at  the  letter 
in  my  hand.     '  Docs  she  suggest  anything  ?  ' 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  I.  '  She  asks  me,  here,  if  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  proctor  ? 
\Vhat  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  replied  Steerforth,  rooliy.  *  You  may  as  well  do  that  as 
anything  else,  I  suppose  !  ' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  again,  at  his  balancing  all  callings  and  professions  so 
equally  ;   and  I  told  him  so. 

'  ^Vhat  is  a  proctor,  Steerforth  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Why.  he  is  a  sort  of  monkish  attorney,'  replied  Steerforth.  '  He  is,  to  some 
faded  courts  held  in  Doctors'  tommons— a  lazy  old  nook  n*ar  St.  Paul's  Churchyard — 
what  solicitors  are  to  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  He  is  a  functionary  whose  exist- 
ence, in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  have  terminated  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  I  can  tell  you  best  what  he  is,  by  telling  you  what  Doctors'  Commons  is.  It  's  a 
little  out  of  the-way  pl.ice,  where  thev  administer  what  is  .ailed  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
f)lay  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  obsolete  old  monsters  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  world  know  nothing  about,  and  the  other  fourth  supposes  to  have  been 
dug  up,  in  a  fossil  state,  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards.  It  's  a  i)lace  that  has  an  ancient 
monopoly  in  suits  nl)<)nt  people's  wills  and  people's  marriages,  and  disputes  among 
ships  hnd  boats.' 

'Nonsense,  Steerforth!"  I  exclaimed.  'You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
any  affinity  between  nautical  matters  and  ecclesiastical  matters  ?  ' 

'  I  don't,  indeed,  my  dear  boy,'  he  returned  ;  '  b\it  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
managed  and  decided  by  the  same  set  of  people,  down  in  that  same  Doctors'  Commons. 
You  shall  go  there  one  day,  and  (ind  them  blundering  through  half  the  nautical  terms  in 
Young's  Dictionary,  apropos  of  the  "  Nancy  "  having  run  down  the  "  Sarah  .lane," 
or  Mf.  Pcggotty  and  the  Yarmouth  l)oatmen  having  put  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  with  an 
anchor  and  cable  to  the  "  Nelson  "  Tndiaman  in  distress  :  and  you  shall  go  there 
another  day,  and  find  them  deep  in  the  evidence,  pro  and  con,  respecting  a  clergyman 
who  has  misbehaved  himself ;  and  yo\i  shall  find  the  jiidge  in  the  nautical  case,  the 
ndvociUe  in  the  clergyman's  case,  or  contrariwise.  They  are  like  actors  now  a  man  "s 
a  judge,  and  how  he  is  not  a  judge  :  now  he  's  one  thing,  now  he  's  another  ;  now  he  's 
something  else,  change  and  change  about  ;  but  it  'a  always  a  very  pleasant  profitable 
little  affair  of  private  theatricals,  presented  to  an  tmcommonly  select  audience.' 

'  Hut  advocates  and  proctors  are  not  one  and  the  same  ?  '  said  I,  a  little  puzzled. 
'  Arc  they  '.'' ' 

•  .No,"  returned  Steerforth,  '  the  advocates  are  civilians— men  who  have  taken  a 
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doctors  degre*  at  college — which  is  the  first  reason  of  my  knowing  anything  about  it. 
The  proctors  employ  the  advocates.  Both  get  very  comfortable  fees,  and  altogether 
they  make  a  mighty  snug  little  party.  On  the  whole,  I  would  recommend  you  to  take 
to  Doctors'  t'ommotis  kindly.  David.  They  plume  themselves  on  their  gentility  there, 
I  can  tell  you.  if  that 's  any  satisfaction.' 

I  made  allowance  for  .Steerforth's  light  way  "f  treating  the  subject,  and.  consider- 
ing it  with  reference  lo  the  staid  air  of  gravity  and  antitiuity  which  I  associated  with 
that  '  lazy  old  nook  near  .St.  Paul's  Churchyard.'  did  not  feel  indisposed  towards  my 
aunt's  suggestion  ;  which  she  left  to  my  free  decision,  making  no  scniple  of  telling  me 
that  it  h«^  occurred  to  her,  on  her  lately  visiting  her  own  proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  her  will  in  my  favour. 

'  That 's  a  laud.ible  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our  aunt,  at  all  events,'  !>aid  Steer- 
forth,  when  I  mentioned  it;  'and  one  deser\-ing  of  all  encouragement.  Daisy,  my 
advice  is  that  you  take  kindly  to  Doctors'  Common-!.' 

I  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  I  then  told  .Steerforth  that  my  aunt  was  in 
town  awaiting  me  (as  I  found  from  her  letter),  and  that  vhe  had  taken  lodgings  for  a 
week  at  a  kind  of  private  hotel  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  there  was  a  stone  stair 
case,  and  a  convenient  door  in  the  roof  ;  my  aunt  lieing  firmly  persuaded  that  every 
house  in  London  whs  jjoing  to  be  burnt  down  every  night. 

We  achieved  the  rest  of  our  journey  pleasantly,  sometimes  rcturring  to  Doctors' 
t omrnons,  and  anticipating  the  distant  days  when  I  should  lie  a  proctor  there,  whiih 
Steerforth  pictured  in  a  variety  of  humorous  and  whimsical  lights,  that  made  us  tioth 
merry.  When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  he  went  home,  enjjaging  to  rail  upon 
me  next  day  but  one  ;  and  I  drove  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  I  found  my  aunt  up, 
and  waiting  supper. 

If  I  had  been  round  the  worhl  since  we  parted,  we  could  hardly  have  I>ceii  Itettcr 
pleased  to  meet  again.  My  aunt  crfed  outright  as  she  embraced  me  ;  and  said,  pre- 
tending to  laugh,  that  if  my  poor  mother  had  been  alive,  that  silly  little  creature  would 
have  shed  tears,  she  had  no  doubt. 

'  So  you  have  left  Mr.  Dick  behind,  aunt  ?  '  said  I.  '  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Ah, 
Janet,  how  do  you  do  ?  ' 

As  .lanet  curtsied,  hoping  I  was  well,  I  observed  my  aunt's  visage  lengthen  very 
much. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  it.  too.'  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose.  '  I  have  had  no  peace  of 
mind,  Trot,  since  I  have  been  here' 

Before  I  could  ask  why,  she  told  me. 

'  I  am  convinced,'  said  my  aunt,  laying  her  hand  with  nielanchols  firmness  on  the 
table, '  that  Dick's  character  is  not  a  character  to  keep  the  donkeys  off.  I  am  confident 
he  wonts  strength  of  purpose.  I  ought  to  have  left  Janet  at  home,  instead,  and  then 
my  mind  might  perhaps  have  been  at  ease.  If  ever  there  was  a  donkey  trespassing  on 
my  green,'  said  my  aunt,  with  emphasis,  '  there  was  one  this  afterniMin  at  four  o'clock. 
A  cold  feeling  came  over  me  from  he.ad  to  foot,  and  I  knmv  it  was  .-i  donkey  !  ' 
I  tried  to  comfort  her  on  this  point,  but  she  rejectee!  consolation. 
'  It  was  a  donkey,'  said  my  aunt.  '  and  it  was  the  one  with  the  stumpy  tail  which 
that  Murdering  sister  of  a  woman  rode,  when  she  came  to  my  bouse.'  This  had  been. 
ever  since,  the  only  name  my  aunt  knew  for  Miss  Murdstone.  '  If  there  is  any  donkey 
in  Dover,  whose  audacity  it  is  harder  to  me  to  bear  than  another's,  that.'  said  my 
aunt,  striking  the  table,  '  is  the  animal  ! ' 
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Janet  ventured  to  sufjgest  that  my  aunt  might  be  disturbing  herself  unnecessarily, 
and  that  she  l>elieve<i  the  donkey  in  question  was  then  engaged  in  the  sand-and-gravel 
line  of  business,  and  was  not  available  for  purposes  of  trespass.  But  my  aunt  wouldn't 
hear  of  it. 

.Supper  WHS  coriifortably  served  and  hot,  though  my  aunt's  rooms  were  very  high 
up — whether  that  .she  mi>:ht  have  more  stone  stairs  for  her  money,  or  might  be  nearer 
to  the  door  in  the  roof,  I  don't  know — and  consisted  of  a  roast  fowl,  a  steak,  and  some 
vegetables,  to  nil  of  which  I  did  ample  justice,  and  which  were  all  excellent.  But  my 
aunt  had  Iut  own  ideas  coiiceniing  London  provision,  and  ute  but  little. 

'  I  suppose  this  unfortunate  fowl  wiks  l>orn  und  brought  up  in  a  cellar,'  said  my 
aunt,  '  and  never  took  the  uir  except  on  a  hackney  coach-star.d.  I  hope  the  steak  nuiy 
be  Iwef,  but  I  don't  believe  if.  Nothing's  genuine  in  the  ])lace,  in  my  opinion,  Imt 
the  dirt." 

'  Don't  you  think  the  fowl  may  have  come  out  of  the  country,  aunt  ?  '  I 
hinted. 

■  t  irtiiinly  not,'  returned  my  aunt.  '  It  would  be  no  pleasure  to  a  London  trades- 
man to  sell  anything  which  was  what  he  pretended  it  was.' 

I  did  not  venture  to  runtrovcrt  this  opinion,  but  I  made  a  good  supper,  which 
il  greatly  satislied  her  to  see  me  do.  When  the  table  was  cleared,  Janet  assisted  her 
to  arrange  her  hair,  to  put  on  her  night-cap,  which  was  of  a  smarter  construction  than 
usual  ('  in  case  of  fire,'  my  aunt  said),  and  to  fold  her  yown  back  over  her  knees,  these 
l)etng  her  usual  preparations  for  warming  herself  l»efore  going  to  bed.  i  then  made 
her,  according  to  certain  established  regulations  frotn  which  no  deviation,  however 
slight,  could  ever  be  permitted,  a  glass  of  hot  white  wine  and  water,  and  a  slice  of 
toast  cut  into  long  thin  stri|)s.  With  these  uccompaniments  we  were  left  alone  to 
finish  the  evetiing,  my  aunt  sitting  opposite  to  me  drinking  her  wine  and  water  ; 
soaking  her  strips  of  toast  in  it,  one  by  one,  before  eating  them  ;  and  lookin;^  bcniu'nantly 
on  liie,  from  among  the  borders  of  her  night-ca[>. 

'  Well.  Trot,'  she  began,  "  what  do  you  think  of  the  proctor  plan  ?  Or  have  you 
not  begun  to  think  about  it  yet  t ' 

'  I  have  thought  a  ^mhhI  deal  about  it,  my  dear  aunt,  and  I  have  talked  a  good  deal 
alwut  it  with  .Steerforth.     1  like  it  very  much  indeed.     I  like  it  exceedingly.' 

'  Come,"  said  my  aunt.     '  That 's  cheering.' 

'  I  have  only  one  difhculty,  aunt.' 

'  Say  what  it  is,  Trot,'  she  returned. 

'  Why,  I  Wiwit  to  ask,  aunt,  as  this  seems,  from  what  I  understand,  to  be  a  limited 
profession,  whether  my  entrance  into  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  '.' ' 

'  It  will  cost,'  returned  my  aunt,  '  to  article  you,  just  a  thousand  |K)unds.' 

'  Now,  my  dear  aunt,'  said  I,  drawing  my  chair  nearer,  '  I  am  uneasy  in  my  mind 
about  that.  It 's  a  large  sum  of  money.  Vou  have  ex|>ended  a  >,'reat  deal  on  my 
education,  and  have  always  been  as  liberal  to  me  in  all  things,  as  it  was  [>o.ssible  to  Ik*. 
Vou  have  been  the  soul  of  generosity.  Surely  there  are  some  ways  in  which  I  might 
iK'gin  life  with  hardly  any  outlay,  and  yet  l>egin  with  a  good  hope  of  getting  on  by 
resolution  and  exertion.  Arc  you  sure  that  it  would  not  lie  l»etter  to  try  tliat  course  ? 
.\re  you  certain  that  you  can  afford  to  part  with  so  much  money,  and  that  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so  exjiended  '!  I  only  ask  you,  my  .second  mother,  to  consider. 
Are  >oii  certain  '! ' 

.M>  aunt  liiiishcd  eating  the  piece  of  toast  on  which  she  was  then  engaged,  looking 
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me  full  in  the  face  all  the  while  ;  aiid  then  setting  her  (»liis«  <in  the  t'hinitiev  piece,  iiml 
folding;  her  hands  u|K)n  her  folded  skirts,  replied  us  folluws — 

'Trot,  my  child,  if  I  have  any  ohjcot  in  life,  it  is  to  provui  ..>r  ymir  lieinj; 
H  f;oo<l,  »  sensilile,  and  a  happy  inim.  I  uiii  lient  upon  it  s<i  is  Dick.  I  should 
lik"  some  jieople  that  I  know  to  hear  Dick's  cotivcrsiitmn  on  the  sulijri't.  It-, 
siiyacity  is  wonderful.  Hut  no  mic  knows  the  resources  of  that  iii;iii's  intellect 
except  mysel'  !  ' 

>iv  stopped  I'T  ■;  moment  to  lake  my  hiind  lief»<-en  hers,  aiul  went  on 
1;  's  in  Viiin.  'I'r  't.  to  recall  the  pnst.  unless  if  works  stuiic  inlluciicc  upon  the 
proMiil  l*erhii'>s  1  m  ;.  t  have  lieei\  hetfcr  friends  with  your  [Hxir  futher.  I'crhup-  I 
iiiislit  iiii  r  'if  ''.'tter  frieiios  with  that  |KM>r  child  ytmr  mother.  e\fii  after  \i>ur 
sister  bi  -■  \  '.  w.iod  disappointed  me.  When  yon  eimc  to  me.  a  little  rnnuwav 
l)ov,  all  «|i.-.i'  nd  nayworn,  |)erhaps  I  thnii(;ht  so.  From  that  tiini-  until  luiw.  Trot. 
\ou  have  ever  l)een  a  credit  to  me  and  a  pride  jind  a  j.leasun-  I  have  no  <>tlier  cl.iiiii 
upon  my  means;  at  least '  her^  to  m\  surprise  she  hesitated  ■  d  was  confused  '  ik', 
I  have  no  other  claim  ii|M>n  my  means — and  you  are  my  adopted  cliild.  Only  he  a 
loviiij;  child  to  me  m  my  age,  and  hear  with  my  whims  and  fani-ies  ;  an<l  you  will  do 
more  for  an  old  woman  whose  prime  of  life  was  not  so  happy  or  eonciliatmt;  .is  it  n  ]:,lil 
have  lieen,  than  ever  that  old  woman  did  for  you.' 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  my  aunt  refer  to  her  past  histor\ .  'I'liere  iva--  a 
inaKnanMiuty  in  her  quiet  way  t>f  doing  so,  and  of  dismissiiii;  if,  wliieli  wnuld  lia\e 
exalted  her  in  my  respect  and  affection,  if  anything  could. 

'  .Ml  is  ajirced  and  understood  between  us  now.  Trot.'  said  m\  aunt,  and  we  need 
talk  of  this  no  more.  (Jive  nie  a  kiss,  and  »«■  'II  ^'o  to  the  {'oiiijuinis  alter  lireakf.i^l 
to-morrow.' 

We  had  a  long  chat  by  the  tire  liefo'c  «.    wi»ii'.  to  l>ed.      I  slept  in  a  room  on  tin- 
same  floor  with  my  aunt's,  and  was  a  lilii(  di-lur'nil  in  the  i-oiirse  of  fh<   liglil  l>\   her 
knoi'kini;  at  my  door  as  often  as  she  was  agitated   li\     i  distan'   sdund  of  li.uknev 
coaches  or  mji:  kef -carts,  and  inip'iring  '  if  I  heard  the  engines  ?  '      Hut  tow  inK  ninriiiML; 
she  slept  belter,  and  swffcr-d  me  to  ,lo  so  too. 

.\t  about  midday,  «-,■  set  out  for  the  odiee  of  Messrs.  .Sptnh'H  kud  .lorkni^.  m 
Doctors'  t'ommons.  "'ly  ,  imt,  who  had  this  other  gei.eral  opinio:  a  ri  ference  to 
London,  ihat  i\  cry  m.ii  \Ue  saw  was  a  pi<-kpockct,  gave  me  her  |)iirse  t«i  carr\  for 
her,  whier,  ha«l  ten  guiiK.n  in  it  and  some  silver. 

\\v  iiia<le  a  paii-.i'  a^  tli<-  toy  shop  in  Fleet  .Street,  t<.  sei-  the  -  i.its  of  .Smut 
Dun-.tan'    strike  upo!i  the  br!i-      ue  had  timed  going,  so  ji  -  to  catch  flu   :    at   it, 

at  twelve  o"clix!k  iiiil  then  went  on  towanis  I.iidiiate  liill  and  St,  Paul's  (  hnrdiyard. 
We  were  erossing  to  the  f..-!i!f-r  place,  when  I  found  that  my  auni  greatlv  aci'cleriiti  il 
her  speed,  and  hx.-ccd  frit;litened.  I  observed  at  the  sjinie  time,  i  hat  a  lowtriiii; 
ill  dressed  man  wlu)  had  stoppul  and  stjTed  at  us  in  passing,  a  little  before,  iv.is  coining 
so  close  after  us,  as  to  brush  against  her, 

■  Trot  !  My  dear  Trot  !  '  «Tied  iny  aunt,  in  a  ttrritied  whisp<  r.  an  i  pressing  tnv 
arm.     '  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do.' 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,'  -,aid  1,  '  There  '.s  notliiii;,'  In  be  afraid  -.4.  Step  mtcv  a  shop. 
and  I  'II  soon  get  riti  of  this  fellow.' 

'  No,  no,  child  !  '  she  rfturned.  '  Don't  spiak  ta  hini  'or  the  world,  |  entreat. 
I  order  you  I  ' 

'  ^ioo^\  Heaven,  aunt  !  '  said  1.     '  He  is  nothing  liut  a  sturdy  beg(;ar.' 
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■  V«»ii  don't  know  what  hr  ii ! '  replied  iii)  uunf.     '  You  don't  know  who  he  it ! 
^'oll  don't  ktiiiM  ulial  Noii  <«uy  t' 

\Vc  had  stopiird  in  uii  rnipfy  d»M»rwuy,  while  this  was  pHssinjj.  and  he  hod 
stopped  toil. 

■  Dun'l  liMik  ill  liiiii  !  '  suid  my  iiiint,  as  I  turned  my  head  indijjinantly.  '  hut  gvt 
me  a  coar  h.  rii\  d»ar,  and  wait  for  me  in  St.  Puiil'-.  I'hiirehyard.' 

'  Wait  for  \oii  ?  '  I  re|H'ated. 

'  ^'es,'  rejoined  my  uin.i.     '  I  must  (jo  alone.     I  must  jfo  witli  him.' 

'  With  him,  uiint  '!     This  man  '.'  ' 

'  I  am  III  my  senses,'  she  replied,  '  and  i  tell  >oii  I  miiil.     Get  me  u  eoaeh  I  ' 

llowexei  miieh  astoiii>he.l  I  niivlit  he,  I  was  sensilile  that  I  had  no  ri>;ht  to  refuse 
eompliuiKc  with  sueh  a  (Rrempli-ry  eommand.  I  hurried  away  a  few  paces,  and 
called  a  hackney  ehariot  which  was  passinj}  empty.  Almost  liefore  I  eould  let  down 
the  steps,  my  aunt  sprang  in,  I  don't  know  how,  and  the  man  followed.  .She  waved 
hrr  hand  to  me  to  >;o  av\.i\.  so  e.iiiiestly,  that,  all  confounded  as  I  was,  I  turned  from 
th»ni  at  once.  In  doiii^  so,  I  heard  her  .sjiy  to  tlie  ,  oachniaii,  '  Drive  anvwherc  ! 
Drive  striifrht  on  '.     and  presently  the  eh:iriot  passed  me,  )H>lug  up  the  liill. 

Whiil  Mr.  Dick  had  told  me,  and  what  I  had  :  up|M).sed  to  lie  a  delusion  of  his, 
noiv  cam.  into  my  mii.d.  I  coiiM  nut  doiiht  that  this  |>erson  was  the  [rtsoii  of  whom 
he  had  made  siuii  niyste-ious  nieiition,  (hoii«h  what  the  nature  of  his  hold  upon  my 
aunt  could  possihly  l.c,  I  was  <|uitc  iinahle  to  imagine.  After  half  an  hour's  coolini; 
ill  the  cliiirclixaiil.  1  saw  the  chariot  coiniiitr  hack.  The  driver  stopped  lieside  me,  and 
my  aunt  was  sitlinj;  in  it  alone. 

She  had  not  yet  sulliciently  recovered  from  her  a>{itati(in  lo  l,e  .|uite  prepared 
for  the  visit  we  had  to  make.  She  desired  me  lo  ^ct  into  the  chan..|.  and  to  tell  the 
coachiiiaii  to  drive  ..lnwh  up  and  dov  n  a  little  while.  She  .sai.l  no  more,  except. 
'  My  d<  ir  « liild.  never  a^k  nic  what  it  was,  and  don't  refer  lo  it."  until  she  had  perfectly 
regained  her  composure,  when  she  t.ild  me  she  was  tpiite  herself  now,  and  we  niijfhl 
Kct  out.  On  her  «iviiii;  me  her  parse,  to  p.iy  th.  .Iri\er.  I  fmind  tlint  a(i  the  (fuineas 
were  none,  and  c.nlv   the  Iimi.sc  silver  remained. 

D.MlorV  (..iiiinons  uas  approached  l.y  a  little  low  archway,  liefore  we  had 
taken  iiian\  pai .  s  dovMi  the  slre.t  heyond  it.  the  noise  of  the  city  seemed  to  melt,  as 
if  l>>  manic,  int..  a  s.,ficned  distance.  A  few  dull  courts  and  narrow  way.s  hrounht  us 
to  the  skv  lij,'hl<.|  ..tliees  of  Spcniow  and  Jorkins  ;  in  the  Ncslihiile  of  which  temple. 
accessil.le  to  pilgrims  Mithoiil  the  ceremony  of  kninkinK,  three  or  four  clerks  were  it 
work  as  copyists  One  ..f  these,  a  liMIc  dry  man.  .silting  hy  himself,  who  wore  a  !.tiff 
hrown  wijf  that  l.mked  as  if  it  were  niiuie  of  ({injfcrhread,  rose  to  receive  my  aunt,  .'ind 
■'  .»w  .!■-  into  Mr.  .Spenlow's  ri»>ni. 

'  Mr.  Spenlow  "s  in  (oiirt.  ma'am.'  said  the  dry  man  ;  '  it  's  an  Arches  day  ;  Iml 
it  's  cl(,sc  li\,  and  !  '11  send  for  liiiii  .lireclly.' 

A  we  were  left  to  l....k  al...ut  lis  whil.  Mr,  Speiil...v  was  fetched,  I  availed  myself 
of  tln'  opp,.rlimit>.  The  furniture  ..f  the  room  was  oldfashioiietl  and  dusty  ;  and 
ihe  ^'rccn  l.aizc  on  i  \,r  t,.p  ,.f  the  «  .liti;;-tal.le  had  lost  all  its  colour,  and  was  as  withered 
and  pale  as  an  old  pauper.  TIi-k  were  a  «reat  many  l.iindles  of  paficrs  on  it,  some 
inih.rscd  as  Allcfjatioiis,  and  some  ilo  my  surprise)  as  Liin-ls,  and  some  as  iK-iiig  in  the 
Consistory  t  ourt,  and  some  in  Ihe  Arches  Court,  and  some  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
and  some  in  the  Admiraltv  Court,  and  some  in  the  Delegates'  Court  ;  n'viuK  me 
occasion  to  wonder  much,  how  many  Courts  there  might  l>c  in  the  gross,  and  how  long 
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it  would  take  to  iirrirrstaiid  them  hII.  Ik"»nlrs  these,  therr  were  sundry  ininifiise 
nisnuMcript  litxiks  n(  Kviderire  tiikrii  on  iiDidavit.  sttimxly  IkmhhI.  and  ed  togethrr 
III  massive  s«-t«.  :*  srt  to  euch  fBii>-e.  us  if  every  rniis*-  were  a  history  m  ten  or  tweiits 
volumes.  All  this  liMiked  tolrrahly  expensive,  I  thoiiKht.  and  i^ve  nie  an  ain^*ealilc 
notion  of  H  proctor's  hnsiness.  I  wiis  rastint;  my  eyes  with  inoreasinu  coiiiplacency 
over  these  and  many  similar  ohjrrts.  when  hasty  fiMttsteps  were  heard  in  the  riMim 
<iiitsi<le.  and  Mr.  Speiilow,  in  ;i  liliu'k  ffowii  trimiiicd  with  white  fur.  came  hitrrymK  in, 
lakin){  off  his  hat  its  he  came. 

He  was  a  httle  liKhthaircd  );entleman,  with  uiidcnialilr  UMtts.  and  the  sliffcst  nf 
white  cravats  and  shirt -collars,  lie  wa«  liiittoiie<i  up  iiiiuhls  trim  and  tii;ht,  aixi 
must  have  ttiken  ii  ifrrat  deal  of  pains  with  his  whiskers,  which  were  acciiratiK  ciirUil. 
His  (fold  wat'  h-chain  was  so  massive,  that  a  faiic\  caiiic  across  mc.  that  he  oiiulit 
to  have  a  sinewy  jjolden  arm,  to  draw  it  out  with,  like  those  which  arc  put  up  o\cr 
the  (rold-l)eater's  shops,  lie  was  jfot  up  with  such  care,  and  was  so  stiff,  that  he  could 
hardly  Ik  ad  himself;  I'cinif  olili(;ril,  when  h«'  ijlanccd  at  some  pa|>ers  on  his  desk, 
after  sittinf;  down  in  his  chair,  to  nn.vc  his  whole  IhkIv.  from  the  liottom  of  his  spine, 
like  PuiK-h. 

I  hail  jircviously  heen  presenttnl  l>y  iii\  aunt  and  had  l)«'en  courteously  received. 
He  now  sai«l- 

*  .\ml  so,  Mr.  Coppcrlicld,  you  think  of  eiiteriii);  into  our  profession  ?  I  casiuilU 
mentioned  to  Miss  Trotwo<Hl,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  her  the 
other  day,'  with  another  inclination  of  his  IdmIn  I'lineli  ai;aiM  'that  there  was  a 
vac;.:;cy  here.  Miss  Trotw<MMl  was  i;<mm1  enoui;h  to  mention  that  ^he  h.ul  a  nephew 
who  was  her  peculiar  care,  and  for  whom  she  was  seeking  to  provide  uenlcclly  in  life 
That  nephew.  I  liclieve,  i  have  now  the  pleasure  of"      Punch  ai;ain. 

I  howed  my  uckiiowledtiments,  ami  saiil,  ni\  aunt  had  mentiuned  •  i  me  that  there 
was  that  o|H'niii)'.  .'iiid  that  I  lielieved  I  should  like  it  very  much.  That  I  «as  sfniii;;l\ 
inclined  to  like  it.  aiitl  had  taken  immediately  to  the  proposal.  That  I  eoiilil  not 
ahsohitely  picdjre  myself  to  like  it,  until  I  knew  somethiii);  more  .-ilMnit  it.  Thai 
althou(;h  it  was  little  else  than  a  matter  of  f.)rm,  I  |>-esuined  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tryinp  h"w  I  liked  it.  Iiefore  I  tiiiuntl  m\s.  If  to  it  irrcviM-alily. 

'  Oh  surely  '.  surely  I  '  said  Mr.  Speiilow .  '  U'e  always,  in  thi .  house,  propose  ,i 
month  an  initiatory  month.  I  should  !><>  h.ippy,  myself,  to  pro|iose  two  months  - 
three— an  indetinite  (leriod.  in  fact     Imt  I  have  a  [Mirtiier.     Mr.  .lorkins." 

'  And  the  premium,  sir,"  I  returned,  "  is  a  tiioiisand  |Miunds.' 

'And  the  premium,  stamp  included,  is  a  thousand  pounds."  saiii  Mr.  .Spenlow. 
'  .Vs  I  have  •iicntioned  to  Miss  Trotwoixl,  I  am  actuated  liy  no  mercenary  considera 
tions;    few  men  are  less  so,    I   lielit  \c  ;    hut    .Mr.  .loikins  has   his  opinions  on   these 
suhjeets,  and   I  am  hound   to  resjiect   Mr.  Jorkiiis's  opinions.     Mr.  .lorkins  thinks  a 
thousand  (loiiniis  too  little,  in  short.' 

'  I  suppose,  Mr,"  said  I,  :<U\\  ilcsiriiit;  to  spare  m\  aunt,  "  that  it  is  not  the  custom 
here,  if  an  articled  clerk  were  partieularK  useful,  and  m.'ule  hiniscif  a  perfect  master  of 
his  prl)fes^ion  ■  I  could  not  help  lilushin^',  this  looked  so  like  praismi;  myself  •  I 
supp<ipc  it  is  not  the  custom,  in  the  later  years  of  his  time,  to  allow  him  any 

Mr.  Spenlow.  hy  a  great  effort,  just  lifted  his  head  far  enough  out  of  his  .ravat, 
to  shake  it,  and  answered,  anticipating  the  word  "  salary.' 

'  No.  I  will  not  say  what  consideration  I  might  give  to  that  point  myself,  Mr. 
Copperlield,  li  i  were  unfettered.     Mr.  Jorkins  is  immo%eahle.' 
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I  was  quite  dismayed  by  the  idea  of  this  terrible  Jorkins.  But  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  he  was  a  mild  man  of  a  heavy  temperament,  whose  place  in  the  business 
was  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  and  be  constantly  exhibited  by  name  as  the 
most  obdurate  and  ruthless  of  men.  If  a  clerk  wanted  his  salary  raised,  Mr.  Jorkins 
wouldn't  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  If  a  client  were  slov  to  settle  his  bill  of  costs, 
Mr.  Jorkins  was  resolved  to  have  it  pa'd  ;  and  however  painful  these  things  might 
be  (and  always  were)  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  Mr.  Jorkins  would  have  his  bond. 
The  heart  and  hand  of  the  good  angel  Spenlow  would  have  been  always  open,  but  ft)r 
the  restraining  demon  Jorkins.  As  I  have  grown  older,  I  think  I  have  had  experience 
of  some  other  houses  doing  business  on  the  principle  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  ! 

It  was  settled  that  I  should  begin  my  month's  probation  as  soon  as  I  pleased, 
and  that  my  aunt  need  neither  remain  in  town  nor  return  at  its  expiration,  as  the 
iirtioles  of  agreement  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  subject,  could  easily  be  sent  to  her  at 
liome  for  her  signature.  When  we  had  got  so  far,  Mr.  Si)enlow  offered  to  take  me  into 
Court  then  and  there,  and  show  me  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  .\s  I  was  willing  enough 
to  know,  we  went  out  with  this  object,  leaving  my  aunt  behind  ;  who  would  trust 
herself,  she  said,  in  no  such  place,  and  who,  I  think,  regarded  all  I'ourts  of  Law  as  a 
sort  of  powder-mills  that  might  blow  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Spenlow  conducted  me  through  a  paved  courtyard  formed  of  grave  brick 
houses,  which  I  inferred,  from  the  Doctor's  names  upon  the  doors,  to  be  the  official 
iibiding-ph'ccs  of  the  learned  advocates  of  whom  Steerforth  had  told  me  ;  and  into  a 
large  dull  room,  not  unlike  a  chajiel  to  my  thinking,  on  the  left  hand.  The  upper 
I)art  of  this  room  was  fenced  off  from  the  rest ;  and  there,  on  the  two  sides  of  a  raised 
platform  of  the  horseshoe  form,  sitting  on  easy  old-fashioned  dining-room  chairs, 
were  sinulry  gentlemen  in  red  gowns  and  grey  wigs,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  Doctors 
aforesaid.  Blinking  over  a  little  desk  like  a  pulpit-desk,  in  the  curve  of  the  horseshoe, 
was  an  old  gentleman,  whom,  if  I  had  seen  him  in  an  aviary,  I  should  certainly  have 
taken  for  an  owl.  but  who,  I  learned,  was  the  presiding  judge.  In  the  space  within  the 
horseshoe,  lower  than  these,  that  is  to  say  on  about  the  level  of  the  floor,  were  sundry 
other  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Spcniow's  rank,  and  dressed  like  him  in  black  gowns  with 
white  fur  upon  them,  sittinj;  at  a  long  green  table.  Their  cravats  were  in  general 
stiff.  I  thought,  and  their  looks  haughty  ;  but  in  this  last  respect,  I  presently  conceived 
I  hafl  done  them  an  injustice,  for  when  two  or  three  of  them  had  to  rise  and  answer 
ii  <|uesti()n  of  the  presiding  dignitary,  I  never  .saw  anything  more  sheepish.  The 
public,  represented  by  a  boy  with  a  comforter,  and  a  shabby-genteel  man  secretly 
eating  crumbs  out  of  his  coat  pockets,  was  warming  itself  at  a  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  Court.  The  languid  stillness  of  the  place  was  only  broken  by  the  chirping  of  this 
tire  and  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Doctors,  who  was  wandering  slowly  through  a  perfect 
library  of  evidence,  and  stopping  to  put  up,  from  time  to  time,  at  little  roadside  inns 
of  iirgtmicnt  on  the  journey.  Altoijcther,  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  made  one 
at  such  a  cosey,  doscy,  old-fashioned,  tlme-forgoti>.n,  sleepy-headed  little  family  party 
in  all  my  life  ;  and  I  felt  it  would  be  quite  a  soothing  opiate  to  belong  to  it  in  any 
•haracter — except  perhaps  as  a  suitor. 

Verj-  well  satisfied  with  the  dreamy  nature  of  this  retreat,  I  informed  Mr.  Spenlow 
that  I  had  seen  enough  for  that  time,  and  we  rejoined  my  aunt ;  in  company  with 
whom  I  presently  departed  from  the  Commons,  feeling  very  young  when  I  went  out  of 
Spenlow  and  Jorkins's,  on  account  of  the  clerks  poking  one  another  with  their  pens 
to  point  me  out. 
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We  arrived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  without  any  new  adventures,  except  encounter- 
in;}  an  unlucky  donkey  in  a  costermonger's  cart,  who  suggested  painful  associations  to 
my  aunt.  We  had  another  long  talk  about  my  plans,  when  we  were  safely  housed  ; 
and  as  I  knew  she  was  anxious  to  get  home,  and  between  flre,  food,  and  pickpockets, 
could  never  be  considered  at  her  ease  for  half  an  hour  in  London,  1  urged  her  not 
to  be  uncomfortable  on  my  account,  but  to  leave  mc  to  take  care  of  myself. 

'  I  have  not  been  here  a  week  to-morrow,  without  considering  that  ttxi,  my  dear.' 
she  returned.  '  There  is  n  furnished  little  set  of  ehanil)ers  to  be  let  in  the  Adelphi, 
Trot,  which  ought  to  suit  you  to  a  marvel.' 

With  this  brief  introduction,  she  pnnluced  from  her  |K>cket  an  advertisement, 
carefully  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  setting  forth  that  in  Buckingham  Street  in  the 
Adelphi  there  was  to  be  let  furnished,  with  a  view  of  the  river,  a  singularly  desirable 
and  compact  set  of  chambers,  forming  a  genteel  resid'  ce  for  a  young  gentleman,  u 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  otherwise,  with  unmediate  possession.  Terms 
moderate,  and  could  be  taken  for  a  month  only,  if  required. 

'  Why,  this  is  the  very  thing,  aunt !  *  said  I,  flushed  with  the  possible  dignity  of 
living  in  chambers. 

'  Then  come.'  replied  my  aunt,  immediitely  resuming  the  bonnet  she  had  a 
minute  before  laid  aside.     '  We  'II  go  and  look  at  'em.' 

Away  we  went.  The  advertisement  directed  us  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Crupp  on  the 
premises,  and  we  rung  the  area  bell,  which  we  siipposed  to  communicate  with  Mrs. 
Crupp.  It  was  not  until  we  had  rung  three  or  four  times  that  we  could  prevail  on 
Mrs.  Crupp  to  communicate  with  us.  but  at  last  she  appeared,  beiiiu  a  siout  hidy 
with  a  flounce  of  flannel  petticoat  below  a  nankeen  gown. 

'  Let  us  see  these  chamlwrs  of  yours,  if  you  please,  ma'am.'  said  my  aunt. 

'  For  this  gentleman  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  feeling  in  her  pocket  for  her  keys. 

'  Yes.  for  my  nephew,'  said  my  aunt. 

'  ."Vnd  a  sweet  set  they  is  for  sich  ! '  said  Mrs.  Cnipp. 

So  we  went  upstairs. 

They  were  on  the  top  of  the  house — a  great  point  with  my  aimt,  being  near  the 
fire-escape — and  consisted  of  a  little  half-blind  entry  where  you  could  sec  hardly 
anvthing,  a  little  stone-blind  pantry  where  you  could  see  nothing  at  all,  a  sitting-room, 
and  a  bedroom.  The  furniture  was  rather  faded,  hut  quite  gowl  enough  for  n>e  ; 
and,  sure  enough,  the  river  was  outside  the  windows. 

As  I  was  delighted  with  the  place,  my  aunt  and  Mrs.  Crupp  withdrew  into  the 
pantry  to  discuss  the  terms,  while  I  remained  or  the  sitting-room  sofa,  hardly  daring 
to  think  it  possible  that  I  could  l)e  destined  to  live  in  such  a  noble  residence.  After 
a  single  combat  of  some  duration  they  returndl,  and  I  saw,  to  my  joy,  both  in  Mrs. 
Crupp's  countenance  and  in  my  aunt's,  that  the  dec  d  was  done. 

'  Is  it  the  last  occupant's  furniture  ?  "  inquired  my  aunt. 

'  Yes,  it  is,  ma'am,'  said  Mrs.  Crupp. 

'  What 's  become  of  him  ?  '  asked  n-.y     int. 

Mrs.  Crupp  was  taken  with  a  troublesome  cough,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  articu- 
lated with  much  difficulty.  '  He  was  took  ill  here,  ma'am,  and — ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! 
dew  me  ! — and  he  died  ! ' 

'  Hey  !     What  did  he  die  of  ?  '  asked  my  aunt. 

'  Well,  ma'am,  he  died  of  drink,'  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  in  confidence.     '  And  smoke.' 

*  Smoke  ?    You  don't  mean  chimnevs  ?  '  said  mv  aunt. 
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*  No,  ma'am.'  returned  Mrs.  Crupp.     '  Cigars  and  pipes.' 
'  That 's  not  ■  .itching.  Trot,  at  any  rate,"  remarked  my  aunt,  turning  to  me. 
'  No,  indeed,'  ^>aid  I. 

In  short,  my  aunt,  seeing  how  enraptured  I  was  with  th»  premises,  took  them  for 
a  month,  with  leave  to  remain  for  twelve  months  when  that  time  was  out.  Mrs.  Crupp 
was  to  find  linen,  and  to  cook  ;  every  other  necessary  was  already  provided  ;  and 
Mrs.  ('  ipp  expressly  intimated  that  she  si'  <uld  always  yearn  towards  me  as  a  son. 
T  '  take  possession  the  day  after  to-ii    rrow,  and  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  thank  Heaven 

now  found  summun  she  could  care  for  ! 

our  way  back,  my  aunt  informed  me  how  she  confidently  trusted  that  the 
as  now  to  lead  would  make  me  firm  and  self-reliant,  which  was  all  I  wanted. 
She  repeated  this  several  times  next  day,  in  the  intervals  of  our  arranging  for  the 
transmission  of  my  clothes  and  hooks  from  Mr.  Wickfield's  ;  relative  to  which,  and  to 
all  my  late  holiday,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Agnes,  of  which  my  aunt  took  charge, 
as  she  was  to  leave  on  the  succeeding  day.  Not  to  lengthen  these  particulars,  I  need 
only  add,  that  she  made  a  handsome  provision  for  all  my  possible  v/ants  during  my 
month  of  trial ;  that  Steerforth,  to  my  great  disappointment  and  hers  too,  did  not 
make  his  appearance  before  she  went  away  ;  that  I  saw  her  safely  seated  in  the  Dover 
coach,  exulting  in  the  coming  discomfiture  of  the  vagrant  donkeys,  with  Janet  at  her 
side ;  and  that  when  the  coach  was  gont.  I  turned  my  face  to  the  Adelphi,  pondering 
on  the  old  days  when  I  used  to  roam  about  its  subterranean  arches,  and  on  the  happy 
changes  which  had  brought  me  to  the  surface. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 


MY    FIRST   DI.SSIPATION 

IT  was  a  wonderfully  fine  thing  to  have  that  lofty  castle  to  myself,  and  to  feel, 
when  I  shut  my  outer  door,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  had  got  into  his 
fortification,  and  pulled  his  ladder  up  after  him.  It  was  a  wonderfully  fine 
thing  to  walk  about  town  with  the  key  of  my  house  in  my  pocket,  and  to  know 
that  I  could  ask  any  fellow  to  come  home,  and  make  quite  sure  of  its  being  inconvenient 
to  nolK)dy,  if  it  were  not  so  to  me.  It  was  a  wonderfully  fine  thing  to  let  myself  in 
and  out,  and  to  come  and  go  without  a  word  to  any  one,  and  to  ring  Mrs.  Crupp  up, 
gasping,  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  when  I  wanted  her— and  when  she  was  disposed 
to  come.  All  this.  I  say.  was  wonderfully  fine  ;  but  I  must  say,  too,  that  there  were 
times  when  it  was  very  dreary. 

It  was  fine  in  the  morning,  particularly  in  the  fine  mornings.  It  looked  a  very 
fresh,  free  life,  by  daylight :  still  fresher,  and  more  free,  by  sunlight.  But  as  the  day 
declined,  the  life  seemed  to  go  down  too.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  ;  it  seldom  looked 
well  by  candle-light.  I  wanted  somebody  to  talk  to,  then.  I  missed  Agnes.  I  found 
a  tremendous  blank,  in  the  place  of  that  smiling  repository  of  my  confidence.  Mrs. 
Crupp  appeared  to  l>e  a  long  way  off.  I  thought  about  my  predecessor,  who  had 
died  of  drink  and  smoke  :  and  I  could  have  wished  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  live,  and 
not  bother  me  with  his  decease. 

After  two  davs  and  nights,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  there  for  a  year,  and  yet  I 
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was  not  an  hour  older,  hut  was  quite  as  much  tormented  l>y  my  own  youthfulness 

as  ever. 

Steerforth  not  yet  appearinp.  whieh  induced  me  to  apprehend  that  he  nuist  lie 
ill,  I  left  the  Commons  early  on  the  third  day.  und  walked  out  to  Hinhjfate.  Mrs. 
Steerforth  was  very  jjlad  to  see  me.  und  said  that  he  had  pone  away  with  one  of  his 
Oxford  friends  to  see  another  who  lived  near  St.  .Mlians.  hut  that  she  expected  him  to 
return  to-morrow.     I  was  so  fond  of  him.  that  I  felt  cpiite  jealous  of  his  Oxfonl  friends. 

As  .she  pressed  me  to  stay  to  dinner.  I  remained,  and  I  helieve  we  talked  ahoiit 
nothing  hut  him  all  day.  I  told  her  how  much  the  people  liked  him  at  Yarmouth, 
and  what  a  delightful  companion  he  had  heen.  Miss  Dartlc  was  full  of  hints  and 
mysterious  questions,  hut  took  a  nTcut  interest  in  all  our  prdcccdiniis  there,  aiul  said. 
'  Was  it  really  though  ? '  and  so  forth,  so  often,  that  she  got  everything  out  of  n\e  she 
wanted  to  know.  Her  appearance  was  exactly  what  I  have  descrihed  it.  when  I  first 
saw  her  ;  hut  the  society  of  the  two  l.idies  was  so  agreeahle,  and  canic  so  natural  to 
me,  that  I  felt  myself  falling  a  little  in  love  with  her.  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  parti<ularly  when  1  walked  home  at 
night,  what  delightftd  company  she  would  l)e  in  Buckingham  Street. 

I  was  taking  my  coffee  and  roll  in  the  morning,  hefore  going  to  the  (  oniinons  -and 
I  mav  ohserve  in  this  place  that  it  is  surprising  how  nnicli  coffee  Mrs.  I  riipp  used,  and 
how  weak  it  was.  considering   -when  Steerforth  hinjsclf  walked  in.  to  my  unhounded  joy. 

'  My  dear  Steerforth,"  cried  I,  '  I  hcgan  to  think  1  should  never  see  you  again  !  ' 

'  I  was  carried  off  hy  force  of  arms,'  said  Steerforth.  '  the  very  next  morning  after 
I  got  home.     Why,  Daisy,  what  a  rare  oKl  haehelor  you  are  here  I  ' 

I  showed  him  over  the  estahlishment.  not  omitting  the  pantry,  with  no  little 
pride,  and  he  commended  it  highly.  '  I  tdl  you  what,  old  hoy."  he  added.  '  I  shall 
make  quite  a  town-house  of  this  place,  unless  you  give  me  notice  to  (piit.' 

This  was  a  delightful  hearing.  I  told  him  if  he  waited  for  that,  he  would  have 
to  wait  till  doomsday. 

'  Bnt  you  shall  ha\c  some  hreakfast  !'  said  1,  with  my  hand  on  the  hell-roje. 
'  and  Mrs.  Crupp  shall  make  you  some  fresh  coffee,  and  I  11  toast  you  some  hacon  m 
a  bachelor's  Dutch-oven  that  1  have  got  here' 

'  No,  no  !  •  said  Steerforth.     "  Don't  ring  !     I  can't.     I  am  going  to  hreakfast 
ith  one  of  these  fellows  who  is  at  the  Piazza  Hotel,  in  Covent  (harden.' 

'  But  you  "11  come  hack  to  dinner  ?  '  said  1. 

'  I  can't,  upon  my  life.  There  's  nothing  I  shoidd  like  hetter.  hut  I  must  remain 
with  these  two  fellows.     We  are  all  three  off  together  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Then  bring  them  here  to  dinner,"  I  returned.     '  Do  you  think  they  wo\ild  come  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  they  would  come  fast  enough.'  said  Steerforth  ;  '  hut  we  should  incon- 
venience you.     You  had  hetter  come  and  dine  with  us  somewhere.' 

I  would  not  by  any  means  consent  to  this,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  really 
ought  to  have  a  little  hotisc-w arming,  and  that  there  never  could  he  a  better  opj)or- 
tunity.  I  had  a  new  pride  in  my  rooms  after  his  approvr'  of  them,  and  burned  with 
a  desire  to  develop  their  utmost  resources.  I  therefore  made  him  jiromise  positively 
in  the  names  of  his  two  friends,  and  we  appointed  six  o'clock  as  thi  dituier  hour. 

When  he  was  gone.  I  rang  for  Mrs.  I'Tupp.  and  acquainted  her  with  iiv  desperate 
design.  Mrs.  frupp  said,  in  the  first  place,  of  course  it  was  well  known  she  couldn't 
be  expected  to  wait,  but  she  knew  a  handy  young  man.  who  she  thought  could  he 
prevailed  upon  to  do  it,  and  whose  terms  would  \>c  five  shillings   and  what  I  pleased. 
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I  said  certainly  we  would  have  hi....  Next.  Mrs.  Crupp  said  it  was  clear  she  could..-t 
lie  .n  two  places  at  once  (which  I  felt  to  be  reasonable),  and  that  'a  vounR  gal ' 
sta  loned  .t,  the  pantry  with  a  bedroom  candle,  there  never  to  desist  from  washing 
plates,  would  be  .nd.spensable.  I  said,  what  would  Lo  the  expense  of  this  young 
female,  and  Mrs.  Crupp  said  she  s..pposed  eighteenpence  would  neither  make  m%  ,or 
break  me.  I  sa.d  I  ..  ^posed  not ;  and  that  was  settled.  Then  Mrs.  Crupp  said 
Now  about  the  dinner.  ^' 

It  was  a  remarkable  insta.ice  of  want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  ironmonger 
who  had  made  Mrs.  Crupp  s  kitchen  lire-place,  that  it  was  capable  of  cooking  noth.-ng 
but  chops  and  mashed  potatoes.     As  to  a  fish-kettle,  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  well  !  would  1 
only  come  and  look  at  the  range  ?    She  couldn't  say  fairer  than  that.     WouM  I  come 
and  look  at  it  ?     As  I  should  not  have  been  much  the  wi.ser  if  I  had  looked  at  it.  I 
declined,  and  said.    Never  mind  fish.'     But  Mrs.  Crupp  said.  Don't  say  that ;  ovsters 
was  in.  and  why  not  then,  ?    So  that  was  settled.     Mrs.  Crupp  then  said  what  she  would 
recommend  w-onid  be  this.     A  pair  of  hot  roast  fowLs-  from  the  pastrv-cook's  ;  a  dish 
of  stewed  bee  .  with  vcgctables-from  the  pastry-cooks  ;  two  iittle  corner  things  as  a 
raised  pie  and  a  d,sh  of  kidneys-from  the  pastry-cook's  :    a  tart,  and  (if  I  iLd)  a 
shape  o  jelly-fron,  the  pastry-cook's.     This.  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  would  leave  her  at  full 
l.beriy  to  concentrate  her  mind  on  the  potatoes,  and  to  serve  up  the  cheese  and  celery 
as  she  could  wish  to  see  it  done.  ^ 

I  acted  on  Mrs.  Crupp's  opinion,  and  gave  the  order  at  the  pastrv-cook's  myself. 
\\  Hiking  along  the  .Strand,  afterwards,  and  observing  a  hard  mottled  substance  in  the 
window  of  a  ham  and  beef  shop.  «hich  resembled  marble,  but  was  labelled  '  Mock 
Turtle,  I  went  m  and  i,ought  a  slab  of  it,  which  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  believe 
would  have  sufReed  for  fifteen  people.  This  preparation.  Mrs.  Crupp,  after  some 
difficulty,  consented  to  warm  up;  and  it  shrunk  so  much  in  a  liquid  state,  that  we 
found  It  what  Steerforth  called  '  rather  a  tight  fit  '  for  four  .    "at  we 

These  preparations  happily  con^.pleted.  I  bought  a  little  dessert  in  Covent  (Jarden 
J^rket  and  gave  a  rather  extensive  order  at  a  retail  wine-merchant's  in  that  vicinity. 
VVlien  I  came  h,  „e  in  the  afternoon,  and  sa«  the  bottles  drawn  u,>  in  a  square  on 
the  pantry-floor,  tney  looked  so  numerous  (though  there  were  two  missing,  which  made 
Mrs.  t  ruj,p  very  uncomfortable),  that  I  was  absolutelv  frightened  at  them. 

One  of  Steerforth's  friends  was  named  (Jrainger.  and  the  other  Markham.  The% 
were  both  very  gay  and  lively  fellows:  Grainger,  something  older  than  Steerforth"; 
Markham,  youthful-looking,  and  I  should  say  not  more  than  twentv.  I  observed  that 
the  latter  always  spoke  of  himself  indefinitely,  as  '  a  nan,'  an.i  seldom  or  never  in  the 
tirst  person  singular. 

hin.selt  """"  ""^'''  *^'^  ""  '"•   '"*'"  ^"^'  ^''-  ^"^'PP^^"'-''''"  **'*''•  Markham-meaning 
I  It  -s  not  a  bad  situation.'  said  I,  '  a.,d  the  rooms  are  really  commodious.' 
^  i  hope  you  have  both  brought  appetites  with  vou  ?  '  said  Steerforth 
Upon  my  honour,'  returned  Markham.  '  town  seems  to  sharpen  a  man  s  ap.KJtite 

A  man  is  hungry  all  day  long.     A  man  is  perpetuallv  eating  ' 

Steerforth  take  the  head  of  the  table  when  dinner  was  announced  and  seated  mvself 
opposite  to  him.  Everything  was  very  good  ;  we  did  not  spare  the  wine ;  and  he 
.verted  himself  so  brilliantly  to  make  the  thing  pass  off  well,  that  there  was  no  pause 
.n  our  festivity.     I  was  not  quite  sue!    .ood  company  during  dinner  as  I  could  have 
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wished  to  be,  for  my  chair  was  opposite  the  door,  and  my  attention  was  diNtrartrd 
by  observing  that  the  handy  young  man  went  out  of  the  nxini  very  often,  and  that  his 
shadow  always  presented  itself,  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  wall  of  the  entry, 
with  a  bottle  at  its  mouth.  The  '  young  gal  '  likewise  woasionrd  me  some  uneasi.iess  : 
not  so  much  by  neglecting  to  wash  the  plates,  as  by  i.reaking  them.  For  being  of  an 
inquisitive  disposition,  and  unable  to  confme  herscli  (as  her  positive  insfnictions  were) 
to  the  pantry,  she  was  constantly  peering  in  at  us,  and  citiistaiitly  imagining  luTsrlf 
detected  ;  in  which  belief,  she  several  times  retired  upon  the  plates  (with  which  she 
had  carefully  paved  the  floor),  and  did  a  great  deal  of  destruction. 

These,  however,  were  small  drawbacks,  and  easily  forgotten  when  the  cloth  was 
cleared,  and  the  dessert  put  on  the  table  ;  at  which  perio<l  of  the  entertainment  the 
handy  young  man  was  discovered  to  be  speechless.  Giving  him  private  directions  to 
seek  the  society  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  and  to  remove  the  '  young  gal  '  to  the  basement  also, 
1  abandoned  myself  to  enjoyment. 

I  began,  by  being  singularly  cheerful  and  light-hearted  ;  all  sorts  of  half-forgotten 
things  to  talk  about,  came  rushing  into  my  mind,  and  miulc  me  hold  forth  in  a  most 
unwonted  manner.  I  laughed  heartily  at  my  own  jokes,  and  everybotly  else  's  ;  called 
.Steerforth  to  order  for  not  passing  the  wine  ;  made  several  engagements  to  go  to 
Oxford  ;  announced  that  I  meant  to  hiive  a  dinner-party  exactly  like  that,  once  a  week 
until  further  notice  ;  and  madly  took  so  much  snuff  otit  of  Crainger's  box.  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  into  the  pantry,  and  have  a  private  lit  of  sneezing  ten  minutes  long. 

I  went  on.  by  passing  the  wine  faster  and  faster  yet,  and  continually  starting  up 
with  a  cockscrew  to  open  mc  •  ?  wine,  long  before  any  was  needed.  I  proposed  Stcer- 
forth's  health.  I  said  he  was  my  dearest  friend,  the  protector  of  my  boyhood,  and 
the  companion  of  my  prime.  I  .said  I  was  delighted  to  propose  his  health.  I  said  I 
owed  him  more  obligations  than  I  could  ever  repay,  and  held  him  in  a  higher  admira- 
tion than  I  could  ever  express.  I  finished  by  saying,  '  I  'II  give  you  Steerforth  I 
God  bless  him  !  Hurrah  !  '  We  gave  him  three  times  three,  and  another,  and  a 
good  one  to  finish  with.  I  broke  my  glass  in  going  round  the  table  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  I  said  (in  two  words)  '  Steerforth.  you'rethcguidingstarofmyexistence." 

I  went  on,  by  finding  suddenly  that  somebotly  was  in  the  middle  of  a  song. 
Markham  was  the  singer,  and  he  sang,  '  When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with 
care.'  He  said,  wlien  he  had  sung  it,  he  would  give  us  *  Woman  !  '  I  took  objection 
to  that,  and  I  couldn't  allow  it.  I  sa'J  it  was  not  a  respectful  way  of  proposing  the 
toast,  and  I  would  never  permit  that  toast  to  be  drunk  in  my  house  otherwise  than  as 
'  The  Ladies  !  '  I  was  very  high  with  him,  mainly,  I  think  because  I  saw  Steerforth 
and  Grainger  laughing  at  me — or  at  him — or  at  both  of  us.  He  said  a  man  was  not  to 
be  dictated  to.  I  said  a  man  «'rt,v.  He  said  a  man  was  not  to  be  insulted,  then.  I  said 
he  was  right  there — never  under  my  roof,  where  the  Lares  were  s  icred,  and  the  laws 
of  hospitaUty  paramount.  He  said  it  was  no  derogation  from  a  man's  dignity  to 
tonfe-.s  that  I  was  a  devilish  good  fellow.     I  instantly  propo.sed  his  health. 

Somebody  was  smoking.  W'e  were  all  smoking.  /  wivs  smoking,  and  trying  to 
suppress  a  rising  tendency  to  shudder.  Steerforth  had  nnwie  a  speech  about  me,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  had  been  affected  almost  to  tears.  I  returned  thanks,  and 
hoped  the  present  cc  oany  would  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after — each 
day  at  five  o'clock,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conversation  and  soci<'fy 
through  a  long  evening.  I  felt  called  upon  to  propose  an  individual.  I  would  give 
them  my  aunt.     Miss  Betsey  Trotwood,  the  best  of  her  sex  ! 
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SomelxKly  was  leaning  out  of  my  liedroom  window,  refreshing  his  forehead 
against  the  cool  stone  of  the  parapet,  and  feeling  the  air  upon  his  face.  It  was  myself. 
I  was  addressing  myself  as  '  Copperfield,"  and  saying,  '  Why  did  you  try  to  smoke  ? 
You  might  have  known  you  couldn't  do  it."  Now,  somebody  was  unsteadily  con- 
templating his  features  in  the  looking  glass.  That  was  1  too.  I  was  very  pale  in  the 
looking  glass  ;  my  eyes  had  a  vacant  ap|)earance  ;  and  my  hair— only  my  hair,  nothing 
else     looked  drunk. 

.Somebody  said  to  me,  '  Let  us  go  to  the  theatre,  Copperfield  1 '  There  was  no 
bedroom  before  me.  but  again  the  jingling  table  covered  with  glasses ;  the  lamp ; 
Grainger  on  my  right  hand,  MarKham  on  my  left,  and  Steerforth  opposite— all  sitting 
in  a  mist,  and  a  long  way  off.  The  theatre  ?  To  be  sure.  The  verv  thing.  Come 
along !  But  they  nmst  excuse  me  if  I  saw  cverylwdy  out  first,  and  turned  the  lamp 
off — in  case  of  fire  I 

Owing  to  some  confusion  in  the  dark,  the  door  was  gone.  I  was  feeling  for  it 
in  the  window-eurtains,  when  Steerforth,  laughing,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me 
out.  We  went  downstairs,  one  Ijchind  another.  Near  the  bottom,  somebody  fell 
and  rolled  down.  Somebody  else  said  it  was  Copperfield.  I  was  angry  at  that  false 
report,  until  finding  myself  on  my  buck  in  the  passage,  I  began  to  think  there  might 
!)c  some  foundation  for  it. 

A  verv  foggy  night,  with  great  rings  round  the  lamps  in  the  streets  !  There  was 
an  indistinct  talk  of  its  being  wet.  /  considered  it  frostv.  Steerforth  dusted  me 
under  a  lamp-post,  and  put  my  hat  into  shape,  which  somebody  produced  from  some- 
where m  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  for  I  hadn't  had  it  on  before.  Steerforth 
then  said, '  You  are  all  right,  Copperfield,  are  you  not  ?  '  and  I  told  him, '  Neverberrer.' 
A  man,  sitting  in  a  pigeon-hole  place,  looked  out  of  the  fog,  and  took  money 
from  somelwdy,  in<|uiring  if  1  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  paid  for,  and  appearing  rather 
doubtful  (as  I  remember  in  the  glimpse  I  had  of  him)  whether  to  take  the  money  for 
me  or  not.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  were  very  high  up  in  a  very  hot  theatre,  looking 
down  into  a  large  ,)it.  that  seemed  to  me  to  smoke ;  the  people  with  whom  it  was 
crammed  were  so  indistinct.  There  was  a  great  stage,  too,  looking  very  clean  and 
smooth  after  the  streets  ;  and  there  were  people  upon  it,  talking  about  something  or 
other,  but  not  at  all  intelligibly.  There  was  an  abundance  of  bright  lights,  and  there 
was  musK-.  and  there  were  ladies  down  in  the  boxes,  and  I  don't  know  what  more 
The  whole  building  looked  to  me.  as  if  it  were  learning  to  swim  ;  it  conducted  itself 
in  such  an  unaccountable  manner,  when  I  tried  to  steady  it. 

On  somelwdy's  motion,  we  resolved  to  go  downsUirs  to  the  dress-boxes,  where 
the  ladies  were.  A  gentleman  lounging,  full  dressed,  on  a  sofa,  with  an  opera-glass 
in  his  hand,  j)assed  before  r.y  view,  and  also  my  own  figure  at  full  length  in  a  glass 
Then  I  was  being  ushered  into  one  of  these  boxes,  and  found  myself  saving  something 
as  I  sat  down,  and  people  about  me  crying  '  Silence  ! '  to  somebody,  anil  ladies  casting 
indignant  glances  at  me,  and-what  1  yes  !-Agnes,  sitting  on  the  seat  before  me,  in 
the  same  box,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  l)cside  her,  whom  I  didn't  know,  1  see  her 
face  now,  better  than  I  did  then,  I  dare  say,  with  its  indelible  look  of  regret  and  wonder 
turned  upon  me. 

'  .\gnes  ! '  I  said,  thickly,  '  Lorblessmer  !     Agnes  ! ' 

•  Hush  !     Pray  ! '  she  answered,  I  could  not  conceive  why.     '  You  disturb  the 
company.     Look  at  the  stage  ! ' 

I  tried,  on  her  injunction,  to  fix  it,  and  to  hear  something  of  what  was  going 
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uii  there,  hut  (|uite  in  vitiii.  I  looked  at  her  av'iiin  by  und  >  .  unit  saw  her  shrink  into 
luT  e«>rner,  and  put  her  fjloveil  hand  to  her  forehcml. 

'  A)»ne.s  !  '  I  said.     '  rniafraidyt)u'retiorwell.' 

*  \'fs,  yes.  Do  not  mind  «ic,  Trt)t\voo<t.'  slie  ntiinud.  "Listen!  Are  jou 
jjoinn  a\%  ay  soon  ?  ' 

'  .\riiiKoani  \avs(Mi  '!  '  I  repeated. 

'  Yes.- 

I  had  a  stupid  intention  of  replying  that  I  was  Koin<;  to  wait,  to  hand  her  down- 
stairs. I  suppose  I  expressed  it  somehow  ;  for,  after  she  had  l<M>kcd  at  inc  attentively 
for  a  httle  while,  she  ap|>eared  to  understand,  and  replied  in  a  low  tone 

'  I  know  you  will  do  as  I  ask  you,  if  I  tell  you  I  am  very  earnest  in  it.  Go  away 
now,  Trotwood,  for  my  sake,  and  a.sk  your  friends  to  take  you  home.' 

She  had  so  far  improved  me.  for  the  time,  that  thoujfh  I  was  angry  with  her,  I 
felt  ashamed,  and  with  a  short  "  (;o<»ri  !  '  (which  1  intended  for  '  (;oo<i-niKht  ! ')  jjot  up 
and  went  away.  They  followed,  and  I  step|)ed  at  once  out  of  the  t)o\-door  into  my 
bedroom,  where  only  .Steerforth  was  with  me,  helping;  ine  to  undress,  and  where  I  was 
by  turns  tellinp;  him  that  .\jjiies  was  my  sister,  and  adjurinj;  him  to  bring  the  eorkserew, 
that  1  might  oficn  anothc  tiottle  of  wine. 

How  somel>ody,  1   .,,.  •  bed,  lay  saying  and  doing  all  this  over  iigum,  at 

cross-purposes,  in  a  fev  all  night —the  l>ed  a  rocking  sea  that  was  never  still  ! 

Now,  as  that  soniel)oa_,      <  ..■;ile«l  down  into  nivself,  did  I  begin  to  p.areh,  and  feel 

as  if  my  outer  covering  of  ;  ..i  «cre  a  hard  board  ;  my  tongue  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
kettle,  furred  with  long  m-.-v^  '•< .  and  burning  up  over  a  slow  lire  ;  the  palms  of  my  hands, 
hot  plates  of  metal  which  no  ice  could  cool  ! 

But  the  agony  of  min<l.  the  remorse,  and  shame  I  felt,  when  I  became  conscious 
ne.xt  day  !  My  horror  of  having  committe<i  a  thousand  offences  I  had  forgotten,  and 
which  nothing  could  ever  expiate — my  recollection  of  that  indelible  look  v  hich  Agnes 
had  given  me — the  torturing  impossibility  of  conununicating  with  her,  not  knowing, 
beast  that  I  was,  how  she  came  to  be  in  London,  or  where  she  stayed  niy  disgust 
of  the  very  sight  of  the  room  where  the  revel  had  l)ccn  held— my  racking  head— the 
smell  of  smoke,  the  sight  of  glasses,  the  imp<)ssibility  of  going  out,  or  even  getting  up  ! 
Oh,  what  a  day  it  was  ! 

Oh,  what  an  evening,  when  I  sat  down  by  my  tire  to  a  liasin  of  mutton  broth, 
dimpled  all  over  with  fat,  and  thought  I  was  going  the  way  of  my  predecessor,  and 
should  succeed  to  his  dismal  story  as  well  as  to  his  chambers,  and  liud  half  a  mind 
to  rush  express  to  Dover  and  reveal  all  !  What  an  evening,  when  Mrs.  Crupp,  coming 
in  to  take  away  the  broth-basin,  produced  one  kidney  on  a  cheese-plate  as  the  entire 
remains  of  yesterday's  feast,  and  I  was  really  inclined  to  fall  ui)on  her  nankeen  bre:'st. 
and  say,  in  heartfelt  i)eniterice.  "  Oh.  Mrs.  I  rn[)p.  .Mrs.  C  rupp.  never  mind  the  broken 
meats!  I  am  ve:y  miserable!"  only  that  i  doubted,  even  iit  that  pa.ss,  if  Mrs. 
Crupp  were  quit  j  the  sort  of  woman  to  contide  in  ! 
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CFI AFTER    XXV 

<JOOI>    AND    BAD    AXGKLS 

1WAS  RoiiiR  out  at  my  tloor  on  the  morninjf  after  that  depJorahle  day  of  headache, 
sickness,  and  repcntftnce,  with  an  odtl  confusion  in  my  mind  relative  to  the  date 
of  my  dinner-party  as  if  a  bo<ly  of  Titans  had  taken  an  enormous  lever  and 
pushed  the  day  before  yesterday  some  months  back,  when  I  saw  a  ticket-porter 
cominR  upstairs,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  was  taking  his  time  about  his  errand, 
then  ;  but  when  he  saw  me  on  the  top  of  the  staircase,  looking  at  him  over  the 
banisters,  he  swung  into  a  trot,  and  can.e  up  panting  as  if  he  had  run  himself  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion. 

*  T.  Copperfield,  Esquire,'  said  the  ticket-porter,  touching  his  hat  with  his  little 
cane. 

I  could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  name :  I  was  so  .listurbed  by  the  conviction 
that  the  letter  came  from  Agnes.  However,  I  told  him  I  was  T.  ('opj)crfieId  Esquire 
and  he  believed  it,  and  gave  me  the  letter,  which  he  said  required  an  answer  I  shut 
him  out  on  the  landing  to  wait  f..r  the  answer,  and  went  into  mv  chambers  again  in 
such  a  nervous  state  that  I  was  fain  to  lay  the  letter  down  on"  mv  breakfast-table 
and  famihnnse  myself  with  the  outside  of  it  a  little,  before  I  could  resolve  to  break 
the  seal. 

I  found,  when  I  did  open  it.  that  it  was  a  very  ki..u  note,  containing  no  reference 
to  my  condition  at  the  theatre.  All  it  said  was,  '  My  dear  Trotwood.  I  am  staying 
at  the  house  of  papa's  agent.  Mr.  Waterbrook,  in  Ely  Place,  Holbom.  Wi'l  you  come 
and  see  me  to-day,  at  any  time  you  like  to  appoint  ?    Ever  yours  affectionately,  Aones  ' 

It  took  me  such  a  long  time  to  write  an  answer  at  all  to  mv  satisfaction,  that  I 
don  t  know  what  the  ticket-porter  can  have  thought,  unless  he  thour'  c  I  was  learning 
to  write.  I  must  have  written  half  a  dozen  answers  at  least.  J  egan  one,  '  How 
can  I  ever  hope,  my  dear  Agnes,  to  efface  from  your  remembrance  the  disgusting 
impression  -there  I  didn't  like  it.  and  then  I  tore  it  up.  I  began  another,  'Shake 
speare  has  observed,  my  dear  Agnes,  how  strange  it  is  that  a  man  should  put  an  enemy 
mto  his  mouth  -that  reminded  me  of  Markham,  and  it  got  no  farther.  I  even  tried 
poetry  I  began  one  note,  in  a  six-syllable  line,  '  Oh,  do  not  remember  '-but  that 
associated  Itself  with  the  fifth  of  NVember,  and  became  an  absurdity.  After  many 
a  tcmpt^.  I  wrote  '  My  ,Iear  Agnes.  Your  letter  is  like  you,  and  what  could  I  sav 
of  ,t  that  would  be  higher  praise  than  that  ?  I  will  come  at  four  o'clock.  Affectionately 
and  sorrowfully.  T.  t .'  With  this  missive  (which  I  was  in  twenty  minds  at  once  about 
lecallmg^  as  soon  as  it  was  out  of  my  hands),  the  ticket-porter  at  last  departed. 

If  the  day  were  half  as  tremendous  to  any  other  professional  gentleman  in  Doctors' 
o.umons  as  it  was  to  me,  I  sincerel>  believe  he  made  some  expiation  for  his  share  in 
that  rotten  old  ecclesiastical  cheese.  Although  I  left  the  office  at  half-past  three, 
and  was  prowling  about  the  place  of  appointment  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  appointed  time  was  exceeded  by  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  clock 
of  bt  Xm  rew  s  Holborn.  before  I  could  muster  up  sufficient  desperation  to  pull  the 
private  bell-handle  let  mto  the  left-hand  door-post  of  Mr.  Waterbrook's  house. 
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The  profesmunal  business  of  Mr.  Waterbriwk's  f>tulilishnieiit  was  donr  on  thr 
liround  floor,  and  the  gentcfl  business  (of  which  thtre  wtis  u  jfiMid  deal)  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  but  rather  close  «lrawinj{ro<>ni,  and 
there  sat  Agnes,  netting  a  purse. 

She  looked  so  quiet  and  good,  vnd  reminded  nic  st)  strongly  of  my  airy  fresh  school- 
days at  Canterbury,  and  the  sodden,  smok>,  stupid  wretch  I  bud  Iktm  the  other  night, 
that,  nolnxly  lieing  by.  I  yielded  to  my  self-reproach  and  slianie,  and  -in  short,  made 
a  fool  of  myself.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  shed  tears.  To  this  hour  1  am  undecided 
whether  it  was  u|H>n  the  whole  the  wisest  thing  I  could  hiivc  done,  or  the  most 
ridiculous. 

'  If  it  had  l)een  any  one  but  you.  .\gnes.'  suid  I.  turning  away  my  hea<l, '  I  should 
not  have  minded  it  half  so  much.  Hut  that  it  should  have  l>een  you  who  saw  mc  ! 
I  almost  wish  I  had  l)een  dead,  tirst.' 

oiie  put  her  hand— its  touch  was  like  no  other  hand— uiion  n»y  arm  for  a  moment ; 
and  I  felt  so  befriended  and  comforted,  that  1  could  not  help  moving  it  to  my  lips,  and 
gratefully  kissing  it. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  .\gnes.  cheerfully.  '  Don't  Ik-  unhap|i> .  Trotw<H)d.  I(  you 
cannot  confidently  trust  ine.  whom  will  you  trust  't ' 

'  Ah.  A^nes  ! '  I  returned.     '  You  are  my  good  .\ngcl  !  ' 

She  smiled  rather  sadly.  I  thought,  and  shook  her  head. 

'  Yes,  .\gnes,  my  good  Angel  !     .\lways  my  gooti  Angd  !  ' 

'  If  I  were,  indeed,  Trotwood,'  she  returned,  '  there  is  one  thing  that  I  should  set 
my  heart  on  very  nuich.' 

I  looked  at  her  inquiringly  ;    but  .ilready  with  a  foreknowledge  of  her  meaning. 

*  On  warning  you,'  said  Agnes,  with  a  steady  glaiuc.  '  against  your  bad  Angel." 
'  My  dear  .Vgnes,'  I  l>egan.  '  if  >«)U  mean  Steerforth- ' 

'  I  do,  Trotwood,'  she  returned. 

'  Then.  Agnes,  you  wrong  him  vcr\  much.  He  my  bad  -Vngel,  or  any  one's ! 
He,  anything  but  a  guide,  a  support,  and  a  friend  to  mc  !  My  dear  Agnes!  Now, 
is  it  not  unjust,  an^-  unlike  you,  to  judge  Inm  f  ron    v  hat  you  saw  of  me  the  other  night  ?  * 

'  I  c  I  not  judge  him  from  what  I  saw  of  >  ou  the  other  night,"  she  quietly  replied. 

'  From  what,  then  ?  " 

*  From  many  things — trifles  in  f  henisclves.  but  they  ilo  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so, 
when  they  are  put  together.  I  judge  him,  partly  from  your  account  of  him,  TrotwcKxl, 
and  your  character,  and  the  influence  he  has  over  you." 

There  was  always  soniething  in  her  modest  voice  that  seemed  to  touch  a  chord 
within  me,  answering  to  tnat  sound  alone.  It  vas  always  earnest ;  hut  when  it 
was  very  earnest,  as  it  was  now,  there  was  a  thrill  in  it  that  quite  subdued  me.  I 
sat  looking  at  her  as  she  cast  her  eyes  down  on  her  work  ;  I  sat  seeming  still  to 
listen  to  her  ;  and  Steerforth,  in  spite  of  all  my  attachment  to  him,  darkened  in 
that  tone. 

'  It  is  very  bold  in  me,"  said  Agnes,  looking  up  again, '  who  have  lived  in  such  seclu- 
sion, and  can  know  so  little  of  the  world,  to  give  you  my  advice  so  confidently,  or  even 
to  have  this  strong  opinion.  But  I  know  in  what  it  is  engendered,  'lYotwood,— in 
how  true  a  remembrance  of  our  having  grown  up  together,  and  in  how  true  an  interest 
in  all  relating  to  you.  It  is  that  which  makes  me  bold.  I  am  certain  that  what  I  say 
is  right.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  some  one  else  speaking  to  you, 
and  not  I,  when  I  caution  vou  that  vou  have  made  a  dangerous  friend." 
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i«.~T  V***"""''  "\^r:.  T'"  ^  "'*'■"'"''  '"  •'"  "'*••'•  "'"•  "'"  ""«•"*•  •""«  ■vain  his 
image,  though  it  was  still  hxril  i  ,  mv  heart,  darkened. 

„  '\T,  ""Ir  :'""»'"""'''••  »«  t"  "P"^'-  ^«id  AKnes.  rcsun.inu  her  .,  ..I  fn,.e. 
after  alittio  «h.lo.  that  >„„  will,  or  that  yo„  ou„.  at  ..nre.  .hanKe  anv  sentin,.nt  that 
has  become  a  conviction  to  yo,.  ;  least  of  all  a  sentiment  that  is  rootcl  in  votir  tn.stina 
.  ,.,>o.s.t,on.     J  „u  ouKht  not  hastily  to  .lo  that.     I  only  a.sk  you.  Trotwoo^l.  i(  vo„  ever 

fol all  twsr   "' • ""         '  ""  "'"         "' '"'*'  *  '"'^" ■^'''-    "*•  >"" '"^«*^* '"* 

'  I  will  forKivc  yo...  .\«nr..-  I  replied.  •  when  you  come  to  do  Sfecrforth  justice 
and  to  like  hini  as  well  as  I  do.'  jusiite, 

'  Not  until  then  ?  '  said  .^pnes. 

ret„/.'T'  "  '"'T'"'"'  ?'"'"''  ""  ^"  '"'■''  "'""  '  "'•'^'"'^  '^'"^  '"«'"»'«'"  "'  hi'"-  hut  She 
returnc.1  ny  sm.le  and  we  were  a^ani  as  l.nrese^^•ed  in  our  mutual  conlidence  as  of  ol.l. 

Ami  when,  .\vncs.    sai.l  I.  •  .vill  yon  forgive  me  the  other  niifht  ?  ' 

"Tien  I  recall  it."  said  .Ajiiics. 
She  wonld  have  ,lK,„issed  t^he  snhjecf  so.  hut  I  was  too  full  of  it  to  allow  that  and 
.ns.s  e<l  on  tell,n„  1,-  r  how  It  hap,,enc,l  that  I  had  .lis«raec,l  mvself.  and  what  a  chaCo 
a.c.denta   c.rcun.stances  had  had  the  theatre  for  its  final  link.     It  -as  a  «reat  re"  e 
to  me  to  do   his.  an.l  to  erdarfie  on  the  ohliRation  that  I  owed  to  .Steerforth  fcr  h  ,  c  re 
of  me  when  I  was  unul.le  to  take  care  of  myself. 

had  llZ  rr' "m*  I'"'"'-'  ''"'!  '"^''""'•''  "''''"'>" '"'""'«'"«  tf"^  '-""versation  as  soon  as  I 
had  conchuld       hat  you  arc  always  to  tell  me.  not  onlv  when  vou  fall  into  trouble 
hut  when  you  fall  m  love.     Who  has  suceee.led  to  M,ss  Larkins/'lVotwood  " 
Ao  one.  Agnes. 

I  Son.e  one.  Trot  wood."  said  Agnes,  laughinp.  an.l  holding  up  her  flng*- 
No.  A«Mcs.  upon  ,„y  ,vonI  !     There  is  a  la<ly.  certainlv.  at  Mrs.  Steerfn-'th's  house 
who  .s  ver>  clever  anlwhon.  I  like  to  talk  to-Miss  Darfic-  but  I  don't  a.lore  her ' 
to  her  n     *■<.''"'""  f  '":■■  ""■■''  »«="«*"•"'""'■  «■"!  t"l«l  n.c  that  if  I  were  faithful 

ItUchn^n'-'^m  'the"';  :    '  !  """^"'*  ^'"  ;'""'"  '"''^  ''  "*^'''  -«'">'"  "^  -V  violen 
attachnunts.  w,tl.  the  ,latc.  .luratu.n.  a„.l  tenniPatioi,  of  ea.h,  like  the  fable  of  the 

S':;:;;  ':;-^''  ="•"  "-'-■  "•  ^'-  "-'■>•  -^  ^-'-'-  '^'^^^^  ^^e  asked  me  ri 

*  Uriah  Heep  ?  '  sai.l  I.     ■  No.     Is  he  in  London  ' ' 

'  He  comes  to  the  olli.c  .lownstairs,  every  dav,'  returned 

London  a  week  before  n,c.     I  am  afraid  on  disagreeable  bu.sin.s, 

""some  busmess  that  makes  you  uneasv.  Agnes,  I  see," 

that  be  :  .        i-  , 

Agnes  laid  aside  her  work,  an.l  replied,  folding  her  hands  n,H,n  one  another  and 
looking  pensively  at  me  out  of  th.,se  beautiful  soft  eves  of  hers- 

'  ivT'""''*'  ^^  "  ^"'"''^  *"  *""*"  '"*"  partnership  with  papa.' 
motion  •  -1  Ur^v     '^^»f   "'"""•   ^''^"""^   ''^""^^■'   ^^"^"^   himself   into  such   pro- 
motion !    I  cned,  uuhgnantly.     '  Have  you  made  no  remonstrance  about  it   Agnes? 
t  «ns.der  what  a  connection  it  is  ^kely  to  be.     You  must  speak  out.     Vou  mus'Tot 
aHow  your  father  to  take  such  a  n,ad  step.     Vou  must  preveS  it.  Agnes.  whil'thLrs 

Still  looking  at  me.  Agnes  shook  her  head  while  I  was        aking.  with  a  faint 
snule  at  my  v  .rmth ;  and  then  replied—  ^  "* 


Agnes.     •  He  was  in 
.  Trotwood.' 
said  I.       VVTiat  can 
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'  You  rememl)*r  oiir  lust  cotivprsntioii  alM»iit  papa  ?  It  was  not  long  imrr  ilmt 
-  not  more  than  two  or  threr  days  -when  hr  »r«ve  ni«"  thr  tirst  intinmtion  <•(  whiit  I 
tell  you.  It  was  simI  to  sec  him  stnijrKlinjj  li-  twccn  his  <l<Mro  to  r«pr«s<-nt  it  f«»  nir 
as  a  matter  o(  choice  im  his  part,  and  his  inikl>ility  to  eonccr  ihut  it  was  fonrtl  upon 
him.     I  felt  very  sorry.' 

'  Forced  up<in  him.  .\unes  !     VVlio  forces  it  upi>  .  bin 

'  Uriah,'  she  replied,  after  a  nuimenfs  hesitiitinn.  '  nas  made  himself  iii<lis|>ensul>le 
to  papa.  He  is  subtle  ami  walrhful.  He  has  mastered  papa's  wmknesses.  fosfired 
them,  and  taken  advantage  of  them,  niitil  to  say  all  that  I  mean  in  a  wor.l.  TriitwiMx! 
— until  papn  is  afraid  of  him.' 

There  was  more  that  she  niiuhl  have  said;  mi>re  tli.il  she  knew,  m  that  she 
sus|)coted  ;  1  clearly  saw.  I  could  not  ^ive  her  pain  tiy  n^kln^^  what  it  was.  for  I 
knew  that  she  withheld  it  from  me  to  spare  her  fatlur.  H  hid  lon^  l)een  (.'umi;  on  to 
this.  I  was  sensible  :  yes,  I  e<nild  not  but  feel,  on  the  least  relleclcoit.  that  it  had  been 
j;oinjj  on  to  this  for  a  long  time.     I  remained  silent. 

'  His  ascendancy  over  papa.'  sai«l  A>.mes,  '  is  very  ureat.     He  professes  humility 
and  gratitude— with  tnith.   perhaps:    I   hope  so    but  his  positior.  is  really  one  < 
power,  and  I  fear  he  makes  a  hard  use  of  his  |M>\vpr.' 

I  sa  .1  he  was  a  hound,  which,  at  the  nionunt.  was  a  jireat  satisfactio     k    me. 

*  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  as  the  time  when  papa  spoke  to  inc.'  pr-  .u<<t  A  iies, 
'  he  had  told  papa  that  he  was  Roinn  away  :    that  he  was  v<  ry  sorry  and  m  a^II'hj;  to 

leave,  but  that  he  had  better  prospects.     l»a;ia  was  very  mii<  li    'epr d      ni    and 

more  tmwed  down  by  care  than  ever  you  or  I  have  seen  him  :  '  «<•  set  niea  -•  .lieved 
by  this  expedient  of  the  partnr  hip,  Ih  ,'h  at  the  same  time  n«  seemed  h  irt  l.>  it 
and  ashamed  of  it.' 

'  And  how  did  you  receive  it,  Ajjncs  ?  ' 

'  I  did,  Trotwood,'  she  replied,  '  what  I  hope  was  rifht.  Kcelind  sure  that  it  was 
necessary  for  papa's  peace  that  the  saerificc  should  be  mude.  I  entreated  him  to  make 
it.  I  said  it  would  lighten  the  load  of  his  life  I  hope  it  will  !  -and  that  it  would  give 
me  increased  opportunities  of  beinfr  his  companion.  Oh,  Trotwood  !  '  cried  Agne-. 
putting  her  hands  before  her  face,  as  her  tears  started  on  it,  '  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  papa's  enemy,  instead  of  his  loving  child.  For  I  know  how  he  has  ullercd,  in 
his  devotion  to  me.  I  know  how  he  has  narrowed  the  circle  of  his  sympathies  and 
duties,  in  the  concentration  of  his  whole  mind  upon  me.  I  know  what  a  nuiltifmle 
of  things  he  las  shut  out  for  my  sake.  an<l  how  bis  anxious  thoiiuhts  me  have 
shadowed  his  life,  and  weakened  his  strength  and  eiurfv.  by  tiirmng  them  always 
upon  one  idea.  If  I  could  ever  set  this  right  !  If  I  could  ever  work  out  his  restoration, 
as  I  have  so  innocently  been  the  cause  of  his  decline  !  ' 

I  had  never  before  seen  Agnes  cry.  I  had  seen  tears  in  her  eyes  when  I  had 
brought  new  honours  home  from  school,  and  I  had  seen  them  there  when  we  last  spoke 
about  her  father,  and  I  had  seen  her  turn  her  gentle  head  aside  when  we  took  leave  <>f 
one  another ;  but  I  had  never  seen  her  grieve  like  this.  It  made  me  so  sorry  that  I 
could  only  say,  in  a  foolish,  helpless  manner,  '  Pray,  Agnes,  don't  !  Don't,  my  dear 
sister  ! '  ' 

But  Agnes  was  too  superior  to  me  in  character  and  purpose,  as  I  know  well  now, 
whatever  I  might  know  or  not  know  then,  to  be  long  in  need  of  my  entri  <  Mes.  The 
l)eautiful,  calm  manner,  which  makes  her  so  different  in  my  remembrance  fron  every- 
body else,  came  back  again,  as  if  a  cloud  had  passed  from  a  serene  sky. 
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an  onZ^l.     .  I      ^  T""  "'""'  '"""'*  '**"«"'•'  "^'^  ^8"*^"  •   '  ""d  '^hilc  I  have 

an  opportun  ty.  et  me  earnestly  entreat  you,  Trotwood.  to  be  friendly  to  Uriah.     Dont 
repel  h.m      Don  t  resent  (as  I  think  you  have  a  general  disposition  to  do)  what  mav  be 
uneongenml  to  you  in  hin..     He  may  not  deserve  it.  for  we  know  no  certain  H  S  him 
In  any  case,  think  lirst  f.f  pa|)a  and  me  ! ' 

who  tas'a  !l^.T  i""'  *"  T  ""*''•  'T  *•*'  "'O'n-door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Waterbrook, 

do  rtTnn.     T  K  •■""!;  '''"*  ""T  "  '*■■«"  ^'"^  =   ^  ^"'''^  "''"'y  know  which,  for 
do..     k.ow  which  was  dress  and  which  was  ladv-<ame  sailing  in      I  had  a  din. 
reco^^cfon  of  having  seen  her  at  the  theatre,  as  if  I  had  seen  hei  in  a  X  mji 

Finding  by  degrees,  h.nvever.  that  I  was  sober,  and  (I  hope)  that  I  was  a  modest 

iZ^  Ti:Zl  'T-  Y";:"^"1  '''''7'^  ^""'^''^  "^^  cons^erably  and  l^^Z, 
InfrJ        r     Tl\  ^'  i"'"'''  '""^  '^"*'*'"^'>-  '^  I  ^*^"t  '""«=h  into  society.     On 

n>  reply.,.g  to  both  those  ..uesfons  in  the  negative,  it  occurred  to  n.e  that  I  fell  again 

ex    dav       I  acee,,ted  the  ...v.tat.on.  and  took  my  leave,  making  a  call  on  Uriah 
■n  the  office  as  I  went  out.  and  leaving  a  card  for  him  in  his  absence 

When  I  went  to  dinner  next  day,  and,  on  the  street-door  l^ing  opened   nlunced 
.no  a  vapour-bath  of  hau.ich  of  .nutton.  I  divined  that  I  was  not  tLCiv  guest  for 
I  .mmed,ately  .dent.fied  the  ticket-porter  in  disguise,  assisting  the  family  se^knt 
and  wa.t.ng  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  carry  up  mv  name.     He  looked   to  t^S 
bu  "::  ;"S  Tr  '^  r'^'  ";  '^M^  confidentially,  as  if  he  had  .,ever  seen  metfo^ 
us  both  "'^  "'"  "^"^  •''  ''"^"  ""'■     Conscience  made  cowaHs  of 

I  found  Mr   Waterbrook  to  be  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  short  throat  and 

Hel  d  ::^  h  r""-  : T"'^'  r"''""  ^  ""^'^^  "'•^'^  *«  »-  *•>*=  portrait  ofT^ug-do, 

had  ivT       T      ''''•■  '«'"*''"  '^''  ^'^"""^  ''f  '»*'''"«  '">■  acquaintance  ;  aSd  when 

I  had  pa,a  ,ny  homage  to  Mrs.  Waterbrook,  presented  me.  wilh  much  ceAmonv  to 
a  ve.>-  awful  ady  .n  a  black  velvet  dress,  and  a  great  black  velvet  hat,  whom  I  r^memU^ 
as  looking  like  a  near  relation  of  Hamlefs-sav  his  aunt  remember 

Mrs.  Henry  Spiker  «as  this  lady's  name,:   a.,d  her  husband  was  there  too-    so 
cold  a  man,  that  h.s  h.  .d.  instead  of  .,eing  grey,  seemed  to  Ik.  sprinkled  with  hoar" 
Ze.  i"'"''    '^"■'""  ""=*  ''*'°"  "  ''^  '^'  "«="'>■  SP"'^^^'  "^-'e  -d  female  ;  whTch 
soniebody.  I  forget  what  or  which,  rcn.otely  con..ected  with  the  Trcasurv 
IT.  f  I?"      L^nahHecp  among  the  company,  in  a  suit  of  black,  and  in  deep  humility 

that  he  reall>  felt  obhged  to  n.e  for  my  condescension.  I  could  have  wish;d  he  had 
been  less  obliged  to  n.e.  for  he  hovered  about  nxe  in  his  gratitude  all  the  rist  of  the 
even.^;  and  wheneverl  said  a  word  to  Agnes,  was  surVwith  his  shadowts  e  e! 
and  cadaverous  face,  to  be  looking  gauntly  down  upon  us  from  behind. 

Ihere  were  other  guests-all  iced  for  the  occasion,  as  it  struck  me  like  the  wine 
«ut,  there  was  one  who  attracted  n.y  attention  .«.fore  he  came  in,  raccount  o^ 
hearing  him  announced  as  Mr.  Traddles  !  My  mind  flew  back  to  Salem  Housl  a^d 
could  It  be  Tomn.y,  I  thought,  who  used  to  draw  the  skeletons  ?  ' 

I  looked  for  Mr.  Traddles  with  unusual  interest.     He  was  a  sober,  steady -lookini. 
joung  man  of  retiring  manners,  with  a  comic  head  of  hair,  and  eyes  that  we're "t^ef 
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wide  open;  and  he  got  into  an  obscure  corner  so  soon,  that  I  had  some  difliculty 
in  making  him  out.  At  length  I  had  a  good  view  of  him,  and  either  my  vision  diceived 
me,  or  it  was  the  old  unfortunate  Tommy. 

I  made  my  way  to  Mr.  Waterbrook,  and  said,  that  I  lielieved  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  an  old  schoolfellow  there. 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  Mr.  Waterbrook,  surprised.  '  You  are  too  young  to  have  been  at 
school  with  Mr.  Henry  Spiker  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  him  1 '  I  returned.     '  1  mean  the  gentleman  named  Traddlcs.' 

'  Oh !  Aye,  aye !  Indeed !  *  said  my  host,  with  much  diminished  intert-st. 
'  Possibly.' 

•  If  it 's  really  the  same  person,'  said  I,  glancing  towards  him,  *  it  was  at  ii  place 
<!illed  ^  Jem  House  where  we  were  together,  ai  '  he  was  an  excellent  fellow.' 

'  Oh  yes.  Traddlcs  is  a  good  fellow,'  returned  my  host,  nodding  his  head  with  an 
air  of  toleration.     '  Traddles  is  iiuite  a  gootl  follow.' 

'  It 's  a  curious  coincidence,'  said  I. 

'  It  is  really,'  returned  my  host,  '  quite  a  coincidence,  that  Traddles  should  \>e 
here  iit  all  :  as  Traddles  was  only  invited  this  morning,  when  the  place  at  table,  intended 
to  be  occupied  by  Mrs.  Henry  Spiker's  brother,  became  vacant,  in  consc(i'i<.-nce  of 
his  indisposition.  A  very  gentlemanly  man,  .Mrs.  Henry  Spiker's  brother.  Mr. 
I'opperfield.' 

I  murmured  an  assent,  which  was  full  of  feeling,  considering  that  I  knew  nothmg 
at  all  about  him  ;   and  I  inquired  what  Mr.  Traddles  was  by  j)rofcssion. 

'  Traddles,'  returned  Mr.  Waterbrook,  '  is  a  young  man  reading  for  the  bar. 
Yes.     He  is  quite  a  good  ft- How— iiolmdy's  enemy  but  his  own.' 

'  Is  he  his  own  enemy  ?  '  said  I.  sorry  to  hear  this. 

'  Well,'  returned  Mr.  Waterbrook,  pursing  up  his  month,  and  playing  with  his 
watch-chain,  in  a  comfortable,  prosperous  sort  of  way.  '  I  should  say  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  stand  in  their  own  light.  Yes,  I  should  say  he  would  never,  for  example, 
be  worth  five  hundred  pound.  Traddles  was  recommended  to  me.  by  a  jirofessional 
friend.  Oh  ves.  Yes.  He  has  a  kind  of  talent,  for  drawing  briefs,  and  stating  a 
case  in  writing,  i)lainly.  I  am  able  to  throw  something  in  Truddles's  way,  in  the  course 
of  the  year ;   something— for  him  -considerable.     Oh  yes.     Yes.' 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  extremely  comfortable  and  satislicd  manner  in  which 
."^Ir.  Waterbrook  delivered  himself  of  this  little  word  '  Yes,'  every  r.ow  and  then.  There 
was  wonderful  expression  in  it.  It  completely  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  man  who  had 
been  born,  not  to  say  with  a  silver  spoon,  but  with  a  scaling  ladder,  and  had  gone  on 
mounting  all  the  !..i"ghts  of  life  one  after  another,  until  now  he  looked,  from  the  top 
of  the  fortifications,  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  and  a  patron,  on  the  |)eople  down 
in  the  trenches. 

My  reflections  on  this  theme  were  still  in  progress  when  dinner  was  announced. 
Mr.  Waterbrook  went  down  with  Hamlet's  aunt.  Mr.  Henry  Spiker  took  Mrs. 
Waterbrook.  Agnes,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  take  myself,  was  given  to  a  simf)er- 
ing  fellow  with  weak  legs.  Uriah,  Traddles,  and  I,  as  the  junior  part  of  the  company, 
went  down  last,  how  we  could.  I  was  not  so  vexed  at  losing  Agnes  as  I  might  have 
been,  since  it  gave  mc  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  Traddles  on  the  stairs, 
who  greeted  me  with  great  fervour:  while  Uriah  writhe<l  with  such  unobtrusive 
satisfaction  and  self-abasement,  that  I  could  gladly  have  pitched  him  over  the  lianisteps. 
Traddles  and  I  were  separated  at  table,  l)eing  billeted  in  two  remote  corners  : 
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wJ  vor!  1  .  7u  '"'"'  '"'^  =  ^-  ■''  ""=  «'""'"  «'  "'""'«*■'<  «""t-     The  dinner 

^a.  very  long,  an.I    he  conversation  was  about  the  Aristocracv-an.l  Blood      Mrs 
Uaterbrook  repeatedly  toKl  „s.  that  if  she  had  a  weakness,  it  wasBlood 

It  occurrc.1  to  n,e  several  times  that  we  should  have  got  on  better    if  we  ha.l 

lliteT"  T'v  ^"  "7^"'-     ''''  "'■"  ''"  exoce..i„,iy  genteel.'that  our      ope  wL  ver 
hm.ted      A  Mr   and  Mrs.  (iulpidge  were  of  the  partv.  who  had  somet  J.«  To  dlut 
second-hand  (at  least,  Mr.  (iulpi.l.c  had),  with  the  law  business  of  theSk     andwh 
with  the  Bank,  and  what  with  the  Treasurv,  we  were  as  exclusive  as  the  (o, '.    r       , 

and  held  forth  n,  a  desultory  manner,  by  herself,  on  everv  topic  that  was  introd^ed' 

-IS  WKle  a  field  for  abstract  speculation  as  her  nephew  himself 

complexion"''  '"'  ''""  ''  '"^'  "'  ""'''"^  ^''^  conversation  assumed  such  a  sanguine 

is  no'thhii  th!TT  "  "'^""f  •■  "''"■'r'''  ""•"'''*'^  '*""^'  '  -^^  ^«tisfaetorv  to  one  !     There 
IS  nothing  that  is  so  much  one's  beau-ideal  of-of  all  thit  sort  of  fhi„  i 

sav,  "  There  it  is  t     TIiqi.  •„  m      i  i  •.  .'""''•      "^  met  r  with  it  in  a  chin,  and  we 

.«:    I.,!:'  „,„„?,"„'  ■'"°"' '       "  '-  "'  '«"""  '"■•""  "'  '-'•    We  point  « 

,u J.',:  trZs::",;";:';  .'i;:,:;f  ""-• "'° "  "■^"  ■*""■■"  "»»-■  ■■*■'  «» 

overth;ot  '^       "  '">^*"'*'"^  '''«'«g"'^  «-oss  the  table  fcr  our  defeat  and 

^^^'''tr  '*'''"''*•  ^''  *'>«'^"-«^«'  -*"'»  '"oked  much  concerned, 
checki!^^  Wir  *""  ""  "^^"'^•^  *^  ^**^^-^  -^"'^  "-«'  '^-.'  -id  Mr.  Gulpid«e. 
'  I  understand,'  said  Mr.  Spiker,  '  N.' 
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Mr.  Gulpidge  darkly  nodded-   '  was  referred  to  him,  his  answer  was. 
or  no  release."  ' 

'  Lord  bless  niv  soul  ! '  orie<l  Mr.  .Spiker. 

'  Money  or  norelease,'  repeate<l  Mr.  t;ulpidKe,  firmly.  '  The  next  in  reversion  - 
von  understand  me  ?  ' 

'  K..'  said  Mr.  Spiker.  vith  an  ominous  look. 

'  -K.  then  positively  refused  to  sipn.  He  was  attended  at  Xewnmrkct  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  point-hlank  refused  *o  do  it.' 

Mr.  Spiker  was  so  interested,  that  he  hecanic  (piite  sUn\\ . 

'  So  the  matter  rests  at  this  hour,"  sni.l  Mr.  (;uipid^'e.  throwiim  himself  Lack  iti 
his  chair.  '  O.ir  friend  Waterl.rook  will  excuse  me  if  I  forl.rar  to  explain  myself 
eenerallv,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involve.l." 

Mr"  Waterbrook  was  only  too  happv,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  to  have  such  interests, 
and  such  names,  even  hinted  at,  across  his  table.  He  assumed  an  expression  of  cloomy 
intelligence  (though  I  am  persuaded  he  knew  no  more  about  the  tliscussion  than  I  di.l). 
and  highly  approved  of  the  discretion  that  had  been  ohserve.1.  .Mr.  Spiker.  after  the 
receipt  of  such  a  confidence,  naturally  desire!  t<.  favour  his  frien.l  with  a  eonlidenee 
of  his  own  ;  therefore  the  foregoing  dialogue  was  succeeded  by  another,  m  which  it 
was  Mr.  Gulpidge's  turn  to  be  surprised,  and  that  by  another  in  which  the  surprise 
came  round  to  Mr.  Spikcr's  turn  aL-ain,  and  so  on.  turn  and  turn  about.  All  this  time 
we  the  outsiders,  remained  oppressed  by  the  tremen.loiis  interests  involved  in  the 
conversation  ;   and  our  host  regarded  us  with  pri.le.  as  the  victims  of  a  salutary  awe 

and  astonishment. 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  get  iipstai.-s  to  .\gnes.  and  to  talk  with  her  in  a  eorner. 
and  to  i-tro.b'.ce  Traddles  to  her,  who  was  shy,  but  as-reeable.  and  the  same  good- 
natured  creu  •  still.  As  he  was  obliged  to  leave  early,  on  account  of  «omg  uwa> 
next  morning  for  a  month,  I  had  not  nearly  so  nmch  conversation  with  h.m  as  I  eouM 
have  wished  •  but  we  e?:ch.inged  addresses,  and  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
another  meeting  when  he  should  come  back  to  town.  He  was  greatly  int.Tested  to 
hear  that  I  knew  Steerforth,  and  spoke  of  him  with  such  warmth  that  I  made  him 
tell  Agnes  what  he  thought  of  him.  But  Agnes  only  l<K,ked  at  me  the  while,  and 
very  slightly  shook  her  head  when  only  I  observed  her. 

As  she" was  not  among  people  with  whom  I  believed  she  coiil.l  be  very  n.neli 
at  home,  I  was  almost  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  going  away  within  a  few  days,  though 
I  was  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  parting  from  her  ag.ain  so  soon.  This  caused  nic  to 
remain  until  alt  the  company  were  none.  (  onverisn«  with  her.  and  lieannu'  lier  sing. 
was  such  a  delightful  reminder  to  me  of  my  happy  life  in  the  grave  ol<l  hous..  she 
had  made  so  beautiful,  that  I  coiil.l  have  remaine.l  there  half  the  nit-bt  ;  but,  having 
no  excuse  for  staving  anv  longer,  when  the  lights  of  Mr.  Wtarebr.K.k's  society  were 
all  snuffed  out,  I  took  mv  leave  verv  much  against  my  inclination.  1  felt  then,  more 
than  ever,  that  she  was  niv  better  Angel ;  an.l  if  I  thoimht  of  her  sweet  face  an.l  placid 
smile,  as  though  they  had  shone  on  me  from  some  removed  beini;,  like  an  Angel,  I 
hope  I  thought  no  harm.  ,1-1. 

I  have  said  that  the  company  were  all  gone  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  excepted  I  riah, 
whom  I  don't  include  in  that  denomination,  aiul  who  had  never  cease.l  to  hover  near 
us  He  was  close  behind  me  when  I  went  downstairs.  He  was  close  beside  me.  when 
I  walked  away  from  the  house,  slowly  fitting  his  long  skeleton  fingers  into  the  still 
longer  fingers  of  a  great  Guy  Fawkes  pair  of  gloves. 
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upon  yourself  to  ask  a  nu.ble  person'like  me  to  vourt^'"      '""''  ""*  *  ~"'^"' 
1  here  is  no  constraint  in  the  case.'  said  I.     '  WiU  you  come  ?  ' 
^  I  should  like  to.  vers  nu.ch.'  replied  Uriah,  with  a  writhe 

>>ell,  then,  come  alonf; ! '  said  I. 
I  could  not  help  being  rather  short  with  him,  but  he  apneared  not  to  ™i„^   * 
We  went  the  nearest  way,  without  conversing  much  upon  th^^^-      Vk  '*• 

humble  in  respect  of  those  scarecrow  gloves,  ^thT"  he  wTsS  oitfiLTh         "'^  "^ 

Oh.  really,  Master  Copperfield,-I  mean  Mister  Copperfield '  -jaIH  Uriah   '* 
>  ou  waitmg  upon  me  is  what  I  never  could  have  cxpccted^iut  nn^        ^'    ^"^ 
so  many  things  happen  to  me  which  I  nevercoXhave  exp^ciJlZ        ''°°*'"' 

then,  and  unused  to  disguise  what  I  so  stronglv  felt  ^     '  *"  ^'•"''« 

Yes.  said  I,  '  something.' 

UriaL'''^t;yre''whri  t;:h:^"  -T"'^'  '"^*"  Copperhdur  pursued 
you  remember  ^1-.;  to  me 'once  that"  T  T'f  T"^"  *°  *" '  '^°'' 
VVick«c.d.s  business,  fnd  perh^sT  ^^^  ?:^L^:::t^.^^^ 
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recollect  it ;    but  when  a  person  is  umhle.  Master  Coppcrfickl.  n  pers.  n  treasures 
such  thin^  up  !  * 

'  I  recollect  talking  about  it,'  said  I,  '  thoUKh  I  certainly  <lid  not  think  it  very 
likely  then.* 

'Oh!  who  would  have  thonjjht  it  likely,  Mister  I'opperfielil  ! '  returned  rriiib, 
enthusiastically.  'I  am  sure  I  didn't  myself.  I  reooUect  saving  with  my  own  li(>s 
that  I  was  much  too  umble.     So  I  considered  myself  really  and  truly.' 

He  sat,  with  that  carved  grin  on  his  face,  looking;  at  the  fire,  us  I  looked  iit  liitn. 

'  But  the  umblest  persons,  Master  Copperficld.'  be  presently  resumed,  '  may  \>r  the 

instruments  of  good.     I  am  glad  to  think  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  jT<H>d  to 

Mr.  VVickfield,  and  that  I  may  be  more  so.     Oh,  what  a  worthy  man  he  is.  Mister 

Copperfield,  but  how  imprudent  he  has  been  ! ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  ;t,'  said  I.  I  could  not  help  adding,  rather  pointediv .  '  on 
all  accounts.' 

*  Decidedly  so.  Mister  Copperficld.'  replied  I'riah.  '  On  all  aeeotmts.  Miss 
Agnes's  above  all !  You  don't  remember  yonr  own  elo<]uent  expressions.  Master 
Copperficld  ;  but  /  remember  how  you  said  one  day  that  everybody  imist  julmirc 
her,  and  how  I  thanked  you  for  it !  You  have  forgot  that  I  have  no  doubt.  Master 
Copperficld  ?  * 

'  No,'  said  I,  drily. 

'  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  yoji  have  not ! '  exclaimed  Uriah.  '  To  think  that  you 
should  be  the  first  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  ambition  in  my  umble  breast,  and  that 
you  've  not  forgot  it  !     Oh  ! — Would  you  excuse  me  asking  for  a  cup  more  coffe;"  '! ' 

Something  in  the  emphasis  he  laid  upon  the  kindling  of  those  sparks,  aiul  some- 
thing in  the  glance  he  directed  at  me  as  he  said  it,  had  made  nie  start  as  if  I  had  en 
him  illuminated  by  a  blaze  of  light.  Recalled  by  his  request,  preferrc<l  in  quite  another 
tone  of  voice,  I  did  the  honours  of  the  shaving -pot ;  but  I  did  them  with  an  unsteadiness 
of  hand,  a  sudden  sense  of  being  no  match  for  him,  and  a  perplexed  suspicious  anxiety 
as  to  what  he  might  be  going  to  say  next,  which  I  felt  could  not  escape  his  observation. 
He  said  nothing  at  all.  He  stirred  his  coffee  'ound  and  round,  he  sipped  it.  be 
felt  his  chin  softly  with  his  grisly  hand,  he  looked  at  the  fire,  he  looked  about  the  room. 
he  gasped  rather  than  smiled  at  me.  he  writhed  and  undulated  al)out,  in  hi-,  deferential 
servility,  he  stirred  and  sipped  again,  but  he  left  the  renewal  of  the  conversation  to  me. 
'  So,  Mr.  Wickfield,'  said  I,  at  last,  '  who  is  worth  five  hundre<l  of  you  -  or  me  '  ; 
for  my  life,  I  think,  I  could  not  have  helped  dividing  that  part  of  the  sentence  with  an 
awkward  jerk  ;   '  has  been  imprudent,  has  he,  Mr.  Heep  ?  ' 

'Oh,  very  imprudent  indeed.  Master  Copperficld.'  returned  I'riiih.  sighing 
modestly.  '  Oh,  very  much  so  !  But  I  wish  you  'd  call  me  Uriah,  if  \ ou  please. 
It 's  like  old  times.' 

'  Well  I    Uriah,'  said  I,  bolting  it  out  with  some  difliculty. 

'  Thank  you  1 '  I  e  returned,  with  fervour.       Thank  you.  Master  Copperficld  ! 
It 's  hke  the  blowing  t  f  old  breezes  or  the  ringing  of  old  bellses  to  hear  you  say  Uriah. 
I  beg  your  pardon.     Was  I  making  any  observation  ?  ' 
*  About  Mr.  Wickfield,'  I  suggested. 

'  Oh  !  Yes,  truly,'  said  Uriah.  '  Ah  !  Great  imprudence.  Master  Coppcrlield. 
It 's  a  topic  that  I  wotddn't  touch  upon,  to  any  soul  but  you.  Even  to  you  I  can  only 
touch  upon  it,  and  no  more.  If  any  one  else  had  been  in  my  place  during  the  last 
few  vears.  hv  this  time  he  would  have  h-  \  Y,-.  Wickfield  (oh,  what  a  worthy  man  he  is. 
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AFaster  C'opperfield,  too  !)  under  his  thumb.  Un— der— his  thumb,'  sa  i  Uriah  very 
slowly,  as  he  stretched  out  hi.s  crueMookinR  hand  al)ove  my  table,  and  pressed  his  own 
thun>b  down  upon  it,  until  it  shook,  and  shook  the  room. 

If  I  had  been  obliged  to  look  at  him  with  his  .splay  foot  on  Mr.  Wickfield's  head 
I  think  I  could  scarcely  have  hated  him  more. 

*  Oh,  dear  yes.  .Master  fopperheld,'  he  proceeded,  in  a  soft  voice,  most  remarkably 
contrasting  with  the  action  of  his  thumb,  which  did  not  diminish  its  hard  pressure  in 
the  least  de,<ree, '  there  's  no  doubt  of  it.  There  would  have  been  loss,  disgrace,  I  don't 
fc.iow  what  all.  Mr.  Wiekfield  knows  it.  I  am  the  umble  instrument  of  umbly  serv.nc 
him,  and  he  puts  mc  on  an  eminence  I  hardiv  could  have  hoped  to  reach  How 
thankful  should  1  be  !  •  With  his  face  turned  towards  r  e,  as  he  finished,  but  without 
l.-okin;-  at  me,  he  took  his  crooked  thumb  off  tne  spot  where  he  had  planted  it.  and 
slowly  and  thou,;htfully  scraped  his  lank  jaw  with  it.  as  if  he  were  shaving  himself 

I  recollect  well  how  indignantly  my  heart  beat,  as  I  saw  his  crafty  face,  with  the 
appropriately  red  light  of  the  fire  upon  it.  preparing  for  something  else. 
'  blaster  t'opperfleld,'  he  began—'  but  am  I  keeping  you  up  ?  ' 
■  Vou  are  not  keeping  me  up.     I  generally  go  to  bed  late.' 

'  Thank  you.  Master  lopperfield !     I  have  risen  from  my  umble  station  since 

irst  you  used  to  -jddrcss  me.  it  is  true  :    but  I  am  umble  still.     I  hope  I  never  shall 

be  otherwise  than  umble.     Vou  will  not  think  the  worse  of  my  umbleness,  if  I  make 

a  little  confidence  to  you.  Master  Lopperfield  t     Will  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,'  tii:  1  I,  with  an  effort. 

'  Thank  you  !  '     He  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  began  wiping  the  palms 

of  his  hands.       .Miss  Agnes.  Master  t'opi^erfield ' 

'  Well,  Uriah  ?  ' 

.  * "'"'  'T.  .''''''''*'"^  *°  ^"^  '^^"^'^  ^'"'»'»'  spontaneously!'  he  cried;  and  gave 
himself  a  jerk,  ikc  a  convulsive  fish.  '  You  thought  her  looking  very  beautiful  to-night. 
.Master  t  oppcrlielu  '{  "       j  8"«'. 

'  I  thought  her  looking  as  she  always  does  :  superior,  in  all  respects,  to  every  one 
around  her.    I  returned.  ' 

;  Oh  thank  you  !  It  's  so  true  !  '  he  cried.  '  Oh,  thank  you  very  much  for  that ! ' 
Not  at  all.  I  said,  loftily.  '  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  thank  me.' 
?  ;  hat  Master  lopperfield,'  said  Uriah.  '  is,  in  fact,  the  confidence  that  I  am 
gomg  to  take  the  liberty  of  reposing.  Umble  as  I  am,'  he  wiped  his  hands  harder, 
and  looked  at  tlu-m  and  at  the  fire  by  turns,  '  umble  as  my  mother  is.  and  lowly  as  ou^ 
poor  but  honest  roof  has  ever  been,  the  image  of  Miss  Agnes  (I  don't  mind  trusting 
>ou  with  my  secret.  Master  top,,erfield.  for  I  have  always  overflowed  towards  you 
since  the  first  moment  I  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  you  in  a  pony-shay)  has  been 
.n  my  breast  f„r  years  r)h.  .Master  top{,erfield.  with  what  a  pure  affection  do  I  love 
tlic  ground  my  Ajjiies  u  ,|,  !  • 

I  believe  I  had  a  dd,.  ,s  idea  of  .seizing  the  red-hot  poker  out  of  the  fire  and 
running  him  through  with  it.  It  went  from  me  with  a  shock,  like  a  ball  fired  f^m  a 
r.fle  :  but  the  image  of  Agnes,  outraged  by  so  much  as  a  thou^-ht  of  this  red-headed 
animal  s.  remained  .„  my  mind  (when  I  looked  at  him.  sitting  all  awrv  as  if  his  mean 
soul  griped  Ins  Inxly).  and  made  n.e  giddy.  He  seemed  to  swell  and  "grow  before  my 
eyes  ;  the  room  seen,ed  full  of  the  echoes  of  his  voice  ;  and  the  strange  feeling  (to  which 

Iwne''urHT?VL  ''"'*'  V"'f'»^')  that  all  this  had  occurred  before,  at  some  indefinite 
tune,  and  that  I  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say  ne.xt,  took  po..session  of  me. 
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A  timely  obse'  ation  of  the  sense  of  power  thiit  there  wiis  in  his  fa<e,  <iid  more 
to  bring  back  to  my  remembrance  the  eiitrcjify  of  Allies,  in  its  full  force,  than  any 
effort  I  could  have  made.  I  asked  him,  with  a  better  apiH-iiranec  of  composure  than 
I  could  have  thought  jiossible  a  mitmtc  l)cforc,  whether  he  had  made  his  feelings 
known  to  Agnes. 

'  Oh  no.  Master  Copperfield  !  '  he  returned  ;  '  oh  dear,  no  !  Not  to  any  one  li\it 
vou.  You  sec  I  am  only  just  emerging  from  my  lowly  station.  1  rest  a  g<K)d  deal  of 
hope  on  her  ob.serving  how  useful  I  am  to  her  father  (for  I  trust  to  \>c  very  useful  to 
him  indeed.  Master  I'oppertield).  and  how  I  smooth  the  way  for  him.  and  keep  him 
straight.  She  's  so  much  attached  to  he:  father,  Ma.sler  topperlield  (oh  what  a  lovely 
thing  it  is  in  a  daughter  !),  that  I  think  she  may  come,  on  his  account,  to  be  kind  to  me." 
I  fathomed  the  depth  of  the  ra.scars  whole  scheme,  and  understood  why  Isc  laid 
it  bare. 

'  If  vou  'II  have  the  goodness  to  keep  my  secret.  Master  t'oppcrtiehl.'  he  pursue<l, 
'and  not.  in  general  to  go  against  me.  I  shall  take  it  a.^  a  parfirular  favour.  You 
wouldn't  wish  to  make  unpleasantness.  I  know  what  a  friendly  heart  you  ve  got  ; 
but  having  only  known  n\e  on  my  uniblc  footing  (on  my  umblest.  1  should  si  y,  for  I 
am  very  umble  still),  you  might,  unl)ekno^>•n,  go  against  nic  rather,  with  my  .\gnes. 
I  call  her  mine,  you  see.  Master  Copperfleld.  There  "s  a  song  that  says,  "  1  "d  crowns 
resign,  to  call  her  mine  !  "     1  hope  to  do  it,  one  of  these  days.' 

Dear  Agnes  !  So  much  too  loving  and  too  goo<l  for  any  one  that  I  could  think 
of,  was  it  possible  that  she  was  ^eser^■ed  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  wretch  as  this  ! 

'  There  's  no  hurry  at  present,  you  know.  Master  Copperlield,'  Uriah  procet>ded, 
in  his  slimy  way.  as  I  sat  gazing  at  him,  with  this  thought  in  my  mind.  '  My  Agnes 
is  very  young  s.till  ;  and  mother  ai\d  me  will  have  to  work  our  way  upwanls.  and  make 
a  good  many  new  arrangements.  Iiefore  it  would  be  quite  convenici\t.  So  1  shall  have 
time  gradually  to  make  her  familiar  with  my  ho|)es,  as  opportunities  offer.  Oh,  i  ui 
•so  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  contidence  !  Oh,  it 's  such  a  relief,  yo>j  can't  think 
to  know  that  you  understand  our  situation,  and  are  certain  (a.s  you  wou  dn't  wish  to 
make  unpleasantness  in  the  family)  not  to  go  against  me  ! ' 

He  took  the  hand  which  I  dared  not  withhold,  and  having  given  it  a  damp  squec/.e, 
referred  to  his  pale-faced  watch. 

'  Dear  me  !  '  he  .said.  '  it 's  past  one.  The  moments  slip  away  so.  in  the  confidence 
of  old  times,  .Master  I'opperfield.  that  it   s  almost  half-|)ast  one  !  ' 

I  answered  that  I  thought  it  was  later.  Not  that  I  had  really  thought  so,  but 
because  my  conversational  jiowers  were  effectually  scattered. 

'  Dear  me  !  '  he  said,  considering.  '  The  ou.se  that  I  am  sto()piiig  at— a  sort  of  a 
private  hotel  and  boarding  ouse.  Master  topperlield,  near  the  New  River  ed  will 
have  gone  to  bed  these  two  hours.' 

'  I  am  s.irry.'  I  returned,  '  that  there  is  only  one  l)ed  here,  and  that  I * 

'  Oh,  don't  think  of  mentioning  l)eds,  Master  l'opi)erficld  !  '  he  rejoined  ecstatically, 
drawing  up  one  leg.  '  But  would  you  have  any  objections  to  my  laying  down  before 
the  fire  ?  ' 

'  If  it  comes  to  that,'  I  said.  *  pray  take  my  l>ed.  and  I  '11  lie  down  l>efore  the  fire." 

His  repudiation  of  this  offer  was  almost  shrill  enough,  in  the  excess  of  its  surprise 

and  humility,  to  have  penetrated  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  t'rupp,  then  sle'><)ing,  1  siqipose, 

in  a  distant  chamber,  situated  at  about  the  level  of  low  watermark,  soothed  in  her 

slumbers  by  the  ticking  of  an  incorrigible  clock,  to  which  she  always  referred  me  when 
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we  had  any  little  .l.fference  on  the  score  of  punctuality,  and  which  was  never  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  too  slow,  and  had  always  been  put  right  in  the  mominif  bv 
the  best  authont.cs.  As  no  arRuments  I  could  urge,  in  my  bewildered  condition,  had 
the  least  effect  upon  h.s  modesty  in  inducing  him  to  accept  mv  J,edroom.  I  «as  obliged 
to  make  the  best  arrangements  I  could,  for  his  repose  before  the  fire.  The  mattress 
of  the  so  a  (which  was  a  great  deal  too  short  for  his  lank  f.g,.re).  the  sofa  pillows,  a 
blanket,  the  table-cover,  a  clean  breakfast-cloth,  and  a  greal-coat.  made  him  a  bed 
and  covenng.  for  which  he  was  more  than  thankful.  Having  lent  him  a  night-cap 
whuh  he  put  on  at  once,  and  in  which  he  made  such  an  awful  figure,  that  I  have  never 
worn  one  since,  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 

I  never  shall  forget  that  night.  I  never  shall  forget  how  I  turne.I  and  tumbled  ■ 
how  I  wearied  myself  with  thinking  about  Agnes  and  this  creature  ;  how  I  considered 
ihln  TM    ;'•  T    "''■■'^""'?*  '  *"  •'"  =   '•«-  I  '^ould  come  to  no  other  conclusion 

Ih-f  T  h  /^  7  wT'  ^"^  *•"  f""""-  ^■*''  *"  '^'^  "«*'''"«•  *"d  to  keep  to  mvself 
«hat  I  had  heard.  If  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  few  moments,  the  image  of  Agnes  with  her 
tender  eyes,  and  of  her  father  looking  fon.ily  on  her.  as  I  ha.l  so  often  seen  him  look 
arose  before  me  with  appealing  faces,  and  filled  me  with  vague  terrors.  When  I 
awoke,  the  recollection  that  Uriah  was  lying  in  the  next  room,  sat  heavy  on  me  like 
a  waking  nightmare  ;  an.l  oppressed  me  with  a  leaden  dread,  as  if  I  had  had  some 
meaner  <|uality  of  devil  for  a  lodger. 

The  poker  got  into  my  dozing  thoughts   besides,   and  wouldn't  come  out      I 

out  of  the  fire,  an.l  run  him  through  the  body.  I  was  so  haunted  at  last  bv  the  idea 
though  I  knew  there  was  nothing  in  it.  that  1  stole  into  the  next  room  to  look  at  him' 
Ihere  I  saw  him.  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  exte.uling  to  I  don't  know  where" 
gurglings  taking  place  in  his  throat,  stoppages  in  his  nose,  and  his  mouth  open  like  a 
post-ofhcc.  I  e  was  so  much  worse  in  realit>  than  in  my  .listempered  fancy,  that  after- 
wards I  was  attracted  to  him  in  very  repulsion,  and  could  not  help  wand'iring  in  and 
out  every  half-hour  .r  so,  and  taking  another  look  at  him.  Still,  the  long,  long  night 
seemed  heavy  and  hopeless  as  ever,  and  no  promise  of  day  was  in  the  murkv  skv 

When  I  saw  hi.  going  downstairs  early  in  the  morning  (for,  thank  Heaven  ' 
he  would  not  s  ay  to  breakfast),  it  ap,.eared  to  me  as  if  the  .ngit  was  going  alay  in 
h.s  ,,erson.  \\ hen  I  went  out  to  the  Commons,  I  charged  Mrs.  Cn.pp  with  narticul^ 
directions  to  leave  the  win.lows  open,  that  my  sitting-room  might  be'a'red  an'd  pur^ 
of  h.s  presence.  f^igcu 


CHAPTER    XXV  [ 

I    FALL    INTO    CAPTIVITY 

I  SAW  no  more  of  Uriah  Ilcep  until  the  day  when  Agnes  left  town.  I  was  at 
he  coach-office  to  take  leave  of  her  and  see  her  go  ;  and  there  was  he.  returni,?g 
to  Canterbuo-  l>y  the  same  conveyance.  It  was  some  small  satisfaction  to  me 
coat  n!r  h  r"'"  '''*'■''  ^'^°^t-«'*i>'t^d,  high-shouldered,  mulberry-coloured  great- 
coat perched  up.  in  company  with  an  umbrella  like  a  small  tent,  on  the  edge  rfThe 
hack-seat  on  the  roof,  while  Agnes  was,  of  course,  inside ;  but  wha    I  underwent  m  „v 
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efforts  to  be  friendly  with  him,  while  Agtics  l<x)kfd  on.  perhaps  dcsorvc<l  thut  little 
refompense.  At  the  roafh-window.  as  at  the  dinner-party,  he  hovrnnl  uImmiI  iis 
without  a  moment's  intermission,  like  a  HTvai  vulture  :  RorRinif  himself  on  every 
syllahle  that  I  said  to  ARiies.  or  .\unes  said  ti>  me. 

In  the  sUte  of  rroulile  into  whieh  his  diselosure  by  my  (ire  had  thrown  nie,  1  had 
thought  very  nnich  of  the  words  Arik-s  had  used  in  rcfercnec  to  the  partnership  :  '  I 
did  what  I  hope  was  ri>;lit.  Feeling  sure  that  it  was  necessary  for  papa's  p<-aee  that  the 
siwrifice  should  be  made,  I  entreated  him  to  make  it.'  A  miscralile  forebtxliiiK  that  she 
would  yield  to,  and  sustain  herself  by.  the  same  feelinp  in  reference  to  any  sacritice 
for  his  sake,  had  oppressed  me  ever  sin«c.  I  knew  how  she  loved  him.  I  knew  what 
the  devotion  of  her  nature  wa-s.  I  knew  from  her  own  lips  that  she  rcRardetl  herself  as 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  errors,  and  as  owinj;  him  a  fjreat  debt  she  ardently  desired  to 
pay.  I  had  no  consolation  in  seeinR  how  different  she  was  from  this  detestable  Hufus 
with  the  nuilberry coloured  j;rcatcoat.  for  I  felt  that  in  the  very  difference  between 
them,  in  the  self-denial  of  her  pure  soul  and  the  sordid  bnsc.iess  of  his.  the  greatest 
danger   lay.      All   this,   doubtless,   he   knew   thoroughly,    and   had.    in   his   cunning. 

considered  well. 

Yet,  I  was  so  certain  that  ;hc  prospect  of  such  a  sacritice  afar  off,  must  destroy 
the  happiness  of  .Vjjnes  ;  and  I  was  so  sure,  from  her  manner,  of  its  being  unseen  by 
her  then,  and  having  cast  no  shadow  on  her  yet  ;  that  I  coald  as  sjhui  have  injured  her. 
as  given  her  any  warning  of  what  impended.  Thus  it  was  that  we  parted  without 
explanation  :  she  waving  her  hand  ami  sniiliiii;  farewell  from  the  i  .lacliwiiidow  ;  lur 
evil  genius  writhing  on  the  roof,  as  if  he  had  her  in  his  clutches  and  triumphed. 

I  could  not  get  over  this  farewell  glimpse  of  them  for  a  long  time.  When  Agnes 
wrote  to  tell  me  of  her  safe  arrival.  I  was  as  miseral)le  lus  when  1  saw  her  going  .iwa.N . 
Wienever  I  fell  into  a  thoughtful  state,  this  subject  was  sure  to  present  itself,  and  all 
mv  uneasiness  was  sure  to  be  redoubled.  Hardl>  a  night  passed  without  my  <lrcaming 
of  it.     It  became  a  part  of  my  life,  ami  as  inseparable  from  my  life  as  my  own  head. 

I  had  ample  leisure  to  retine  upon  my  uneasiness  :  for  Steerforth  was  at  Oxford, 
as  he  wrote  to  me,  and  when  I  was  not  at  the  Commons.  I  was  very  much  alone.  I 
believe  I  had  at  this  time  some  lurking  distrust  of  Steerforth.  I  wrote  to  him  most 
affectionately  in  reply  to  his,  but  I  think  I  was  glad,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  could  not 
come  to  London  just  then.  I  sn  oect  the  truth  to  be.  that  the  influence  of  Agnes 
was  upon  me,  undisturbed  by  tlu  sight  of  him  :  and  that  it  was  the  more  powerful 
with  me,  because  she  had  so  large  a  share  in  my  thoughts  and  interest. 

In  the  meantime,  days  and  weeks  slipped  away.  I  was  articled  to  SiK-nlow  an«I 
Jorkins.  I  had  ninety  pounds  a  year  (exclusive  of  my  house-rent  and  sundry  collateral 
marters)  from  my  aunt.  My  rooms  were  engaged  for  twelve  months  certain  :  and 
though  I  still  found  them  dreary  of  an  evening,  and  the  evenings  long.  I  could  settle 
down  into  a  state  of  equable  low  spirits,  and  resign  myself  to  coffee  ;  whieh  I  seem, 
on  looking  back,  to  have  taken  by  the  gallon  at  about  this  period  of  my  existence. 
At  about  this  time,  too,  I  made  three  discoveries  :  lirst,  that  Mrs.  Irupp  was  a  martyr 
to  a  curious  disorder  called  '  the  spazzums,'  which  was  generally  acconipanie<l  with 
inflammation  of  the  nose,  and  required  to  be  constantly  treated  with  pepfM-rmint ; 
secondly,  that  something  peculiar  in  the  temperature  of  my  pantry,  made  the  brandy - 
bottles  burst ;  thirdly,  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  much  given  to  record  that 
circumstance  in  fragments  of  Knglish  versification. 

On  the  day  when  I  was  articled,  no  festivity  took  place,  beyond  my  liaving  sand- 
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w.oh«  and  sherrj  mto  the  office  for  the  clerks,  and  going  alone  to  the  theatre  at  ni.ht 
1  went  to  see  'The  Stranger  '  as  a  Doctors'  Commons  sort  of  niav.  and  wlrso  dreaS  ullv 
cut  „p.  that  I  hardly  knew  myself  in  my  own  glass  whe,.  .  go  horn?  Mr  Wnbw 
remarkcl.  on  th.s  .x-cusion.  when  we  concluded  our  busineS  thaT  he  shouW  hlvl 
..een  happy  to  have  seen  me  at  his  house  at  Norwo«<i  to  c;ic.,rate  ourZcoZ' 
connected.  I.ut  for  h.s  domestic  arrangements   being  in  some  disorder    on  aTco.? 

he  ttinTairlrr  "'  ."•"  '"'«''"  '■•""•  ""'^""'^  ""  ««•-*-"  at  Pa  is      B 
he   nt.matcl  that  when   she  ca.nc  hon.c  he  should   hope  to  have  the  pleasure  ol 

Mr.  Spcniow  was  as  good  as  his  word.     In  a  week  or  two.  he  referred  to  this 
cngagcmen     and  s«,d.  that  if  I  wonl.l  do  him  the  favour  to  con.e  down  n  x^Sat  La^ 

n.fonne,l  me  that  he  had  hear,!  that  Mr.  Sj.enlow  ate  cntTreirof    '^f/     /  k 

hi IwL        '"  ""•■     "''l^'  ^'*^*'  '*''*'^'^  "f  competition  there  was  starch     Vhth 
min  to  ^r.     ■■"  """"''  '''  ''^"^*"^^  '"  "^  ^^^  ->  «^-*  -  '^  is  .n  the  l^at^e  cl 

referenced  mv'nrMl?"'''-  ^r""*-'  '1"""'  ""'  ""''■  ''''^"'''^^-  *^«-  '"^  -"">  hints  in 

».ir,i.rfri';-:3-3,,r.r,£i.'rt;r;='.; 
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thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  was.  perhaps,  the  l>est  of  ull.     In  such  a  case,  hr  said, 
not  onlv  were  there  very  pretty  pickinjjs,  in  the  way  of  urjfunicnts  at  rver>  sta»r«-  of 
the  proccedinns.  and  nioiinfains  upon  moutitiiius  of  evidence  on  intcrropitory  and 
counter-interroKiitory  (to  say  nothing  of  an  ap|>eal  lyin«.  lirst  to  tJie  IK'lejpitts.  im.l 
then  to  the  Lonls) ;    l.uf.  the  costs  Jieinji  pretty  sure  to  conic  «.ut  of  the  t state  at  last, 
both  sides  went  at  it  in  a  lively  ami  spirited  manner,  and  ex|>fnsc  was  no  consitlerulioi, 
Then,  he  launche<l  into  a  Kcncral  culopiuni  on  the  Connnons.     NVhut  was  to  Ik-  parlicn 
larly  admired  (he  said)  in  the  lomnions,  was  its  compactness.     It  was  the  most  .-on- 
vcnientlv  organised  place  in  th-  world.     It  was  the  complete  idea  of  snuKiicss.     It 
lay  in  a  nut -shell.     For  example  :    Vou  l)rouKhf  a  divorce  case,  or  a  restitution  case, 
into  the  I onsistory.     Very  (jood.     You  tried  it  in  the  lonsistory.     You  made  a  <piict 
httle  round  .pime  «if  it.  amoiin  a  family  groui).  and  you  played  it  out  :it  leisure.     .Suppose 
vou  were  not  satisfied  with  the  (.'onsistory.  what  did  you  do  then  ?     Why.  you  went  into 
the  .\rches.     What  was  the  Arches?     The  same  co\irt,  in  the  same  room,  with  the 
same  l>ar.  and  the  same  practitioners,  hut  another  juduc  for  there  the  lonsistory 
judge  could  plead  any  court day  as  an  advocate.     Well,  you  played  >our  round  Rame 
outairain.     Still  vou  were  not  satisfied.     Very  hikhI.     What  did  you  do  then  ?     Why. 
you   went    to   the   Dcleijates.     Who  were   the   Delepites  ?     Why.    the    Kcclcsias! ual 
belcpates  were  the  advwates  without  any  husiness,  who  ha(i  liM.kcd  on  at  the  n.und 
game  when  it  was  playing  in  both  courts,  and  had  seen  the  cards  shiilllcd,  and  rut. 
and  plaved.  and  had  talked  to  ull  the  players  about  it.  and  now  came  fresh,  as  judges. 
to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  !     Discontented  people  might  talk 
of  corruption  in  the  I  ommons.  closeness  in  the  fonimons,  and  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  fonimons.  said  Mr.  Spciilow  solemnly,  in  conclusion  ;    but  when  the  |)ri<  ^  of  wheat 
per  bushel  had  been  highest,  the  lomni:>ns  had  been  busiest  :   and  a  man  might  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  this  to  the  ul...ic  world.— '  Touch  the  (  ..uuik-us.  and 
down  comes  the  countrv  !  ' 

I  listened  to  all  this  with  attention  ;  and  though.  1  must  say.  I  had  my  doubts 
whether  the  country  was  <)uite  as  nnich  obliged  to  the  Commons  as  Mr.  .S(.enlow 
made  out,  I  respectfiilly  ileferred  to  his  opinion.  That  about  the  price  of  wheat  per 
bushel,  I  modestlv  felt  was  too  much  for  my  strength,  and  ipiitc  settled  the  .piestiou. 
I  have  never,  to  this  hour,  got  the  better  of  that  bushel  of  wheat.  It  has  re  apiwarcil 
to  annihilate  me.  all  through  my  life,  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  subjects.  1 
don't  know  now.  exactly,  what  it  has  to  do  with  me,  or  what  right  it  has  t<.  <rush  me. 
on  an  infinite  varietv  of  occasions;  but  whenever  I  see  my  old  friend  the  bushel 
hroiight  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  (as  he  always  is.  I  observe).  I  give  up  a  subject 
for  lost. 

This  is  a  digression.  /  was  not  the  man  to  touch  the  lommons.  and  bring  down 
the  countrv.  I  submissively  expressed,  by  my  silence,  my  acquiescence  in  all  I  had 
heard  from  mv  superior  in  years  and  knowledge  ;  and  we  talked  about  The  .Stranger  ' 
and  the  Drama,  and  the  pair  of  horse     imtil  we  came  to  Mr.  S|K-idows  gale. 

There  was  a  lovely  garden  to  Mr.  Spenlow's  house  ;  and  though  that  was  not  the 
best  time  of  the  vear  for  seeing  a  garden,  it  was  so  beautifully  kejit,  that  I  was  <iuite 
enchanted.  There  was  a  charming  lawn,  there  were  clusters  t)f  trees,  and  there  were 
perspective  walks  that  I  could  just  distinguish  in  the  dark,  arched  over  with  trellis- 
work,  on  which  shrubs  and  flowers  grew  in  the  growing  season.  •  Here  .Miss  .S|)enlow 
walks  by  herself,'  I  thought.     '  Dear  me  !  ' 

We  went  into  the  house,  which  was  cheerfully  lighte<l  \\p,  and  into  a  hall  where 
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lh*re  were  .11  soHn  of  hati..  c.p».  gre.t-coat..  piddi.  glove.,  whip.,  and  walking  .ticks. 
WTiere  IS  Miss  Dora  T    wud  Mr.  Spenlow  to  the  wrvant.     '  Dora  I '  I  thought     'What 
a  t>eautiftil  rmme  ! ' 

We  turned  into  a  room  near  at  hand  (I  think  it  was  the  idcnticHJ  hreakfast-room 
nude  memorable  hy  the  brown  Kast  Indian  .herry).  and  I  heard  a  voice  say.  'Mr' 
( opperfleld.  my  daughter  Dora,  and  my  daughter  Dora's  confidential  friend  I '  It 
was.  no  doubt,  Mr.  Spenlow's  v.ire.  but  I  didn't  know  it.  and  I  didn't  care  whose  it 
was.  All  was  over  in  a  moment.  I  had  fulfilled  my  destiny.  I  was  a  captive  and  a 
slave.     I  loved  Dora  Spenlow  to  distrartion  ! 

She  was  more  than  human  to  me.  She  was  a  Fairy,  a  Sylph.  I  don't  know  what 
she  wa.-anythinp  that  no  one  ever  saw.  and  everjthing  that  everybody  ever  wanted 
I  ua,  swa.iowrd  up  in  an  abyss  of  love  in  an  instant.  There  was  no  jwusing  on  the 
brink  ;  no  lo<>k.nK  down,  or  looking  hack  :  I  was  gone.  hendlo„«.  before  I  had  sense 
to  say  a  word  to  hor. 

'  /'  observed  a  well-remembered  voice,  when  I  had  bowed  and  murmured  some- 
thmg.    have  seen  Mr.  (opperfleld  before.' 

The  speaker  was  not  Dora.  Xo  :  the-  confidential  frien.l.  Miss  Murdstone  f 
don  t  thmk  I  was  mu,h  astonished.  To  the  best  of  n,>  judgment,  no  capacity 
of  -  omshment  was  le  t  n.  ,..e  There  was  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  the  n.a^al 
«nrl,  but  Dora  spenlow,  ,,.  !«.  astonishc.l  about.  I  said.  •  How  do  you  do.  Miss 
Murdsto..e  '  I  hope  you  are  veil  ?  •  she  answered.  '  Very  well.'  I  said.  '  How  is 
Mr.  Munlstone  ?       .She  replied.  '  My  brother  is  robust.  I  am  obliged  to  you.' 

th.Mlut'rht:'ord."'  '  ^'"^•"'"-  '"'  "*""  ^"'""^•^^  '"  ''^  "^  '-''«--  -^"  "*'>". 

ac,  uai^nt^*^'*'''  ^°  ""''''  ""^  '*''^"  '  ^  "PP"*^*''^'  ^^"^  >«"  ""''  »">**  Murdstone  are  already 

'  Mr.  Copperfirid  an<l  n.yself.'  said  Mi.ss  Murdstone.  with  severe  composure  'are 
connections.  We  were  once  slightly  acquainted.  It  was  in  his  child.sh  days.  Circnn- 
stances  have  separated  us  since.     I  should  not  have  known  him  ' 

I  replied  that  I  should  have  know  her.  anywhere.     Which  was  true  enough. 

Miss  .Murdstone  has  had  the  goodness.'  said  .Mr.  Spenlow  to  me.  '  to  accept  the 

olHce-if  I  may  so  describe  it-^f  my  daughter  Dora's  confidential  friend.     Mv  daughter 

Dora  having,  unhappily,  no  mother.  Miss  Murdstone  is  obliging  enough  to  liecome  her 

companion  and  protector.  «^"iiic  ner 

c„l!«f  ^yf'^  *^°"*''"  '^''"'"''  *^  "'^  *''*'  ^"'^  Murdstone.  like  the  pocket-instrument 
Hut  as  I  had  none  but  passing  thoughts  for  any  subject  save  Dora.  T  glanced  at  her 
directly  afterwards,  and  was  thinking  that  I  saw.  in  her  prettily  pettish  mannef  tf^t 
tllT        r'  7"?  '"'""'^^  '°  ""'  particularly  confidential  "to'  her  companio';  and 

The  idea  of  dressing  one's  self,  or  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  action,  in  that 
state  of  love,  was  a  little  too  ridiculous.  I  could  only  sit  down  before  my  fi re  bit^' 
Dora  ''  m7  T  '.f •  T^  *''"'  •*'  *'^  captivating,  girlish,  bright-eyed  lovelv' 
"n^nrin^nJrr   '''   "^'   ^'^^   ^  '-'  ''''  '''''   ^'^^  ^  «^-^"''   -Hab.e. 

The  bell  rang  again  so  soon  that  I  made  a  mere  scramble  of  mv  dressing,  instead 
of  the  careful  operation  I  could  have  wished  under  the  circumstances,  fkitt^ 
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dowMtMn.  There  wm  some  rompMiiy.  l>oru  was  talkinii  to  mi  old  K«iitlrman 
with  •  grey  hewl.  Clrry  m  he  was-  »ii<l  n  >frr»tKT»ii'lfftther  into  the  »)*r«»iii.  for 
he  s«id  so — I  was  madly  jealous  of  him. 

What  a  state  of  mind  I  was  in  !  1  was  jealous  of  everylMMly.  I  .oiildn't  l.enr 
the  idea  of  an\l>o<iy  knowing  Mr.  Spenlow  hrtf.r  than  1  did.  It  was  tortiirinj  to  mr 
to  hear  them  talk  of  occurreiues  in  which  I  Imd  had  no  share.  When  a  most  anniiMr 
person,  with  a  highly  p.lishcd  bald  hea<l.  usked  me  across  the  dinner  lul.le,  if  that 
were  the  first  iM-casion  of  my  seeing  the  Kroiind*.  I  «oiil.l  have  done  luntlimi,'  to  him 
that  nTBs  savajfe  and  revengeful. 

1  don't  remenilier  who  was  there,  except  Dora.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  we 
had  for  dinner,  besides  Dora.  My  impression  is.  that  I  dined  off  Dora  entirelv  and 
sent  away  half  a  dozen  plates  untouched.  1  sat  next  to  her.  I  talked  to  lur.  She 
had  the  mo.st  deli«htful  little  voice,  the  Kayest  little  laiitfh,  the  pleasaiitest  and  most 
fascinating  little  ways,  that  ever  led  a  lost  youth  into  ho|)eless  slavery.  She  was  rather 
diminutive  altogether.     So  much  the  more  precious,  I  thought. 

When  she  went  out  <if  the  room  with  Miss  Murdstone  (no  other  ladies  were  of  »h« 
party).  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  only  distiirlied  l.y  the  cruel  apprehension  that  .Miss  Miird 
stone  would  dispa.age  me  to  her.  The  amial.le  creature  with  the  polished  head  told 
me  a  long  story,  which  I  think  was  about  cardei.inc  1  think  ',  heard  him  say.  ■  mv 
gardener,"  several  times.  I  .seemed  to  pay  the  d«-e|)est  atteiitioti  to  bini  Ifit  I  wu> 
wandering  in  a  garden  of  Eden  all  the  while,  with  Dora. 

My  apprehensions  of  lieing  disparimcd  to  the  ol.jeet  of  my  ennrossiii!,'  affection 
were  revived  when  we  went  into  tlii'  drawmsr  room,  by  the  grim  iiiiil  <list;inl  as|)ect  of 
Miss  Murdstone.     Hut  I  was  relieved  of  them  in  an  unexpected  iniinner. 

•David  (.'opperfield,*  said  .Miss  Murdstone,  beckoning  iiu      .ule  into  a  wnuhiw. 

'  A  word.' 

1  confronted  Vjss  Murdstone  alone. 

'  David  (opperfield."  said  Miss  Murdstone,  '  I  need  not  eiihirne  upon  family 
circumstances.     They  are  not  :i  tcniptiiii;  siibjed." 

•  Far  from  it,  ma'am,"  I  returned. 

•  Far  from  it."  assented  Miss  Murdstone.  '  1  do  not  wish  to  revive  the  memory 
of  past  differences,  or  of  past  outrages.  1  have  receive<l  outrages  fr-  -u  a  person  a 
female,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  for  the  creilit  of  my  sex-  who  is  not  to  be  iiieu,  oned  without 
scorn  and  disgust ;    and  therefore  I  would  rather  not  mention  her." 

I  felt  very  fiery  on  my  aunt's  account  :  but  1  said  it  would  certainly  be  beft«r 
if  Miss  Munlstone  pleased,  nni  to  mention  her.  I  could  not  hear  her  disrespectfully 
mentioned,  I  added,  without  expressing  my  opinion  in  a  decided  tone. 

Miss  Murdstone  shut  her  eyes,  and  disdainfully  inclined  her  head  ;  the:,,  slowly 
opening  her  eves,  resumed — 

'  David  Corperfield,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  1  formed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  you  in  your  childhoo<l.  It  may  have  been  a  mistaken  one.  or 
you  m.iy  have  censed  to  justify  it.  That  is  not  in  .(uestion  between  us  now.  1  beloiiu' 
to  a  family  remarkable,  I  believe,  for  some  firmness  ;  and  I  am  not  tb<-  creature  of 
circumstance  or  change.  I  may  have  m>'  opinion  of  you.  You  may  have  your 
opinion  of  me." 

I  inclined  my  head,  in  my  turn. 

'  But  It  IS  no*  necessary,'  said  Miss;  Murdstone,  •  that  these  opinions  should  come 
into  collision  here.     ITnder  existing  circumstances,  it  is  as  well  on  all  accounts  that 
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they  should  not.  As  the  chances  of  life  have  brought  us  together  again,  and  mav 
bnnK  us  together  on  other  occasions,  I  would  say.  let  us  meet  here  as  distant  acquaint- 
ances. Family  circumstances  are  a  sufficient  rea.son  for  our  only  meeting  on  that 
footing,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  either  of  us  should  make  the  other  the  subject 
of  remark.     Do  >  ou  approve  of  this  ?  ' 

'  Miss  .Murdstone,'  I  returned.  '  I  think  you  and  Mr.  Murdstone  used  me  very 
cruelly,  and  treated  my  mother  with  great  unkindness.  I  shall  always  think  so,  ^ 
long  as  I  live.     But  I  quite  agree  in  what  you  propose." 

Miss  .Murdstone  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  bent  her  head.  Then,  just  touching 
the  hack  of  my  hand  with  the  tips  of  her  cold,  stiff  fingers,  she  walked  away,  arranging 
the  little  fetters  on  her  wrists  and  round  her  neck  :  which  seemed  to  be  the  same  set 
in  exactly  the  same  state,  as  when  I  had  seen  her  last.  These  reminded  me.  in  reference 
to  Miss  .Murdstone  s  nature,  of  the  fetters  over  a  jail-door  ;  suggesting  on  the  outside, 
to  all  beholders,  what  was  to  l>c  expected  within. 

All  I  know  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  is,  that  I  heard  the  empress  of  my  heart 
smg  enchanted  ballads  in  the  French  language,  generally  to  the  effect  that,  whatever 
was  the  matter,  we  ought  always  to  dance,  Ta  ra  la,  Ta  ra  la  !  accompanying  herself 
on  a  glonlicl  instrunrient  resembling  a  guitar.  That  I  was  lost  in  blissful  delirium. 
That  I  refused  refreshment.  That  my  soul  recoiled  from  punch  particularly.  That 
when  .Miss  Murdstone  took  her  into  custody  and  1,  ,1  her  away,  she  smiled  and  gave  me 
her  de  icMous  hand.  That  I  caught  a  view  of  myself  in  a  mirror,  looking  perfectlv 
.mbeeile  and  u  lotic  That  I  retired  to  bed  in  a  most  maudlin  state  of  mind,  and  got 
up  in  a  crisis  of  feeble  infatuation.  ^ 

It  was  a  fine  morninj:.  and  early,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  and  take  a  stroll  down 
one  of  those  wne-arched  walks,  and  indulge  my  passion  bv  dwelling  on  her  iinaKC 
On  my  way  through  the  hnll  I  encountered  her  little  doc,,  who  was  called  Jip-short 
for  Gipsy.  I  ..,,proaclu,i  him  tenderly,  for  I  loved  even  him  ;  but  he  showed  his 
whole  set  of  teeth,  got  under  a  chair  expressly  to  snarl,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  the  least 
familiarity. 

The  garden  was  cool  and  solitary.  I  walked  about,  wondering  what  my  feelings 
of  happiness  would  be.  if  I  could  ever  become  engaged  to  this  dear  wonder.  As  to 
marriage,  and  fortune,  and  all  that,  I  believe  I  was  almost  as  innocentlv  un- 
designing  then,  as  when  I  loved  little  Em'ly.  To  be  allowed  to  call  her  '  Uora  ' 
to  write  to  her,  to  dote  upon  and  worship  her.  to  have  reason  to  think  that 
when  she  was  with  other  people  she  was  yet  mindful  of  me,  seemed  to  me  the 
summit  of  human  ambition-I  am  sure  it  was  the  summit  of  mine.  There  is  no 
.loubt  whatever  that  was  a  lackadaisical  young  spooney  ;  but  there  was  a  puritv 
..hear  i„  all  this  still,  that  prevents  my  having  quite  a  contemptuous  recollection 
or  It.  let  me  laugh  as  I  may. 

I  had  not  been  walking  long,  when  I  turned  a  corner,  and  met  her.     I  tingle  again 
from  head  to  foot  as  my  recollection  turns  that  corner,  and  mv  pen  shakes  in  my  hand 
\ou— are— out  early.  Miss  Spenlow,'  said  I  " 

'  It  V  so  svupid  at  home.-  she  replied.  '  and  .  ...  Murdstone  is  so  absurd  !  She 
talks  such  nonsense  about  its  being  necessary  for  the  day  to  be  aired,  before  I  come 
out.  Aired  !  (.She  laughed,  here,  in  the  most  melodious  manner.)  '  On  a  Sundav 
morning,  when  I  don't  practise.  I  must  do  something.     So  I  told  papa  last  night  1 
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I  hazarded  a  bold  ili^ht,  and  said  (not  without  stanuncrinji)  that  it  was  very  bright 
to  me  then,  thongh  it  had  hccn  very  dark  to  nic  a  minute  before. 

'  Do  you  mean  a  comphment  V  '  said  Dora,  '  or  that  the  weather  lias 
really  change<l  ?  ' 

I  stammered  worse  than  before,  in  replying  that  I  meant  no  compliment,  but  the 
plain  truth  ;  though  I  was  not  aware  of  any  change  having  taken  place  in  the  weather. 
It  was  in  the  state  of  my  own  feelings.  I  added  bashfully  :  to  clench  the  explanation. 

I  never  saw  such  curls  -how  could  I,  for  there  i\ever  were  such  curls  !     us  those 
she  shook  out  to  hide  her  blushes.     As  to  the  straw  hat  and  blue  riblH)ns  which  wa-< 
on  the  top  of  the  curls,  if  I  could  only  have  hung  it  up  in  my  room  in  Buckingham 
.Street,  what  a  priceless  possession  it  would  have  been  ! 
'  You  have  just  c^me  home  from  Paris,'  said  I. 
'  Yes,'  said  she.     '  Have  you  ever  been  there  ?  ' 
'  No.' 

'  Oh  !  I  hope  you  '11  go  s<;on  !  You  would  like  it  so  nmch  !  ' 
Traces  of  deep-seated  anguish  a]>peiired  in  my  countenance.  That  she  stuMild 
hope  I  would  go,  that  she  should  think  it  possible  I  could  go.  was  insupportable.  I 
depreciated  Paris;  I  dci)reciated  France.  I  said  I  wouldn't  leave  England,  uiuler 
existing  circumstances,  lor  any  earthly  consideration.  Nothing  should  indu<c  nic 
In  short,  she  was  shaking  the  curls  again,  when  the  little  dog  came  running  along  the 
walk  to  our  relief. 

He  was  mortally  jealous  of  me,  and  persisted  in  barking  at  nic.     She  took  him 

up  in  her  arms   -oh  my  goodness  I     and  caressed  him.  but  he  persisted  upon  barking 

still.      He  wouldn't  let  me  touch  him,  when  I  tried  ;   and  then  she  beat  him.     It 

increased  my  sufferings  greatly  to  see  the  pats  she  gave  him  for  punishment  on  the 

bridge  of  his  blunt  nose,  while  he  winked  his  eyes,  and  licked  her  hand,  and  still  growled 

within  himself  like  u  little  double-bass.     .\t  length  be  was  quiet—well  he  might  be 

with  her  dimpled  chin  upon  his  head  !  -  and  we  walked  away  to  look  at  a  greenhouse. 

'  You  are  not  very  intimate  with  Miss  Murdstone.  are  you  ?  '  said  Dora.     '  My  pet ." 

(The  two  last  words  were  to  the  dog.     Oh  if  they  had  only  been  to  me  !) 

'  No,"  I  replied.     '  Not  at  all  so.' 

'  She  is  a  tiresome  creature,"  siiid  Dora,  pouting.     '  I  can't  think  what  papa  can 
have  been  about,  when  he  chose  such  a  vexatious  thing  to  be  my  companion.     Who 
wants  a  protector  ?     I  am  sure  /  don't  want  a  protector.     Jip  can  protect  me  a  great 
deal  better  than  Miss  Murdstone.  -can't  you,  Jip,  dear  '!  ' 
He  only  winked  lazily,  when  she  kissed  his  ball  of  a  head. 

'  Papa  calls  her  my  conlidential  friend,  but  I  am  sure  she  is  no  such  thing— is 
she,  .lip  'I  We  are  not  going  to  confide  in  any  such  cross  i)eople,  Jip  and  I.  Wc  mean 
to  bestow  our  confidence  where  we  like,  and  to  lind  out  our  own  friends,  instead  of 
having  them  found  out  for  us — don"t  wc,  Jip  '?  ' 

Jip  made  a  comfortable  noise,  in  answer,  a  little  like  a  tea-kettle  when  it  sings. 
As  for  me,  every  word  was  a  new  heap  of  fetters,  riveted  above  the  last. 

'  It  is  very  hard,  because  we  have  not  a  kind  manmia,  that  we  are  to  have,  instead, 
a  sulky,  gloomy  old  thing  like  Miss  Murdstone.  always  following  us  about  -isn't  it. 
Jip  ?  Never  mind,  Jip.  We  won't  be  confidential,  and  we  'II  make  ourselves  as  happy 
as  we  can  in  spite  of  her.  and  we  '11  teaze  her,  and  not  please  her  -won't  we,  Jip  ?  ' 

If  it  had  lasted  any  longer,  I  think  I  must  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  on  the 
gravel,  with  the  probability  before  me  of  grazing  them,  and  of  being  presently  ejected 
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from  the  premises  besides.     But,  by  good  fortune  the  greenhouse  was  not  far  off 
an<l  these  words  brought  us  to  it. 

It  contained  quite  a  show  of  beautiful  geraniums.  We  loitered  along  in  front  of 
them,  and  Dora  often  stopped  to  admire  this  one  or  that  one,  and  I  stopped  to  aQ..iire 
the  same  one,  and  Dora,  laughing,  held  the  dog  up  childishly,  to  smell  the  flowers  • 
and  if  we  were  not  all  three  in  Fairyland,  certainly  /  was.  The  scent  of  a  geranium' 
leaf,  at  this  day,  strikes  me  with  a  half-comical,  half-serious  wonder  as  to  wh^r  change 
has  come  over  me  in  a  moment ;  and  then  I  see  a  .traw  hat  and  blue  ribbons  and  i 
quantity  of  curls,  and  a  little  black  dog  being  held  up,  in  two  slender  arms,  agkinst  a 
bank  of  blossoms  and  bright  leaves. 

Miss  Murdstone  had  been  looking  for  us.     She  found  us  here  ;  and  presented  her 
uncongenial  cheek,  the  little  wrinkles  in  it  filled  with  hair  powder,  to  Dora  to  be  kissed 
Then  she  took  Dora's  arm  in  hers,  and  marched  us  in  to  breakfast  as  if  it  were  a 
soldier's  funeral. 

How  niiiiiy  cups  of  tea  I  drank,  because  Dora  made  it,  I  don't  know  But  I 
perfectly  remember  that  I  sat  swillin-  tea  until  my  whole  nervous  system,  if  I  had  had 
any  m  those  days,  must  have  gone  by  the  board.  Bv  and  hv  we  went  to  church 
.-VIiss  Murdstone  was  between  Dora  and  me  in  the  pew  ;  but  I  heard  her  sing,  and  the 
congregation  vanished.  \  sermon  was  delivered-about  Dora,  of  course-and  I  am 
afraid  that  is  all  I  know  of  the  service. 

We  ha<l  a  quiet  day.     No  company,  a  walk,  a  family  dinner  of  four,  and  an  evening 
of  lookmg  .    er  books  and  pictures ;    Miss  Murdstone  with  a  homily  before  her  and 
her  eye  upo..  us,  keeping  guard  vigilantly.     .\h  !  little  did  Mr.  Spenlow  imagine,  when 
he  sat  op}      te  to  me  after  dinner  that  day,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  over  his 
head    hoiv  fervently  I  was  embracing  him,  in  my  fancy,  as  his  son-in-law  »     Little 
did  he  think,  when  I  took  leave   of   him  at  night,  that  he  had  just  given  his  full 
consent  to  my  being  engaged  to  Dora,  and  that  I  was  invoking  blessings  on  his  head  ' 
We  departed  early  in  the  morning,  for  we  had  a  salvage  case  coming  on  in  the 
Admiralty  tourt,  requiring  a  rather  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole    science    of 
navigation,  in  which  (as  we  couldn't  be  ex,,ected  to  know  much  about  those  matters 
in  the  tommons)  the  judge  had  entreated  two  old  Trinity  Masters,    for  charity's 
sake,  to  come  an<l  help  him  out.     Dora  was  at  the  breakfast-table  to  make  the  tea 
again    however ;   and  I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  taking  off  my  hat  to  her  in 
the  phaeton,  as  she  stood  on  the  door-step  with  Jip  in  her  arms 

What  the  Admiralty  was  to  me  that  day  ;  what  nonsense  I  made  of  our  case 
in  my  mind  us  I  listened  to  it ;  how  I  saw  '  Dora  '  engraved  upon  the  blade  of  the 
try.Z,%u  ;^^>'J«>'  "P7  '^'  t^ble,  as  the  emblem  of  that  high  jurisdiction  ; 
and  how  I  fe  t  when  Mr.  Spenlow  went  home  without  me  (I  had  had  an  insane  hop^ 

v^;T.h  T  Tf      ^t  T  ^rl"  ^^*'"^'  "'  '^  ^  ""'"  **  """'"^^  "'y^«»'  ^"d  the  ship  To 

vhi  h  I  belonged  had  sailed  away  and  left  me  on  a  desert  island;    I  shall  make  no 

fruitless  effort  to  describe.     If  that  sleepy  old  Court  could  rouse  itself,  and  present  in 

uny  vis.blcform  the  day-dreams  I  have  had  in  it  about  Dora,  it  would  reveal  my  truth 

I  don  t  mean  the  dreams  that  I  dreamed  on  that  day  alone,  but  day  after  dav" 

from  week  to  week    and  term  to  term.     I  went  there,  not  to  attend  to  what   was 

^"'1  ""'.  J?  !t"^^  ?'^°"*  "'"■"•  "  "^^'  ^  ^''^^'^  «  t^'^^ght  upon  the  cases 
as  they  dragged  their  slow  length  before  me,  it  was  only  to  wonder,  in  the  matS 
momal  cases  (remembering  Dora),  how  it  was  that  married  people  could  ever  be 
otherwise  than  happy;    and,  in  the  Prerogative  eases,  to  consider,  if  the  money  in 
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question  had  been  left  to  me,  what  were  the  foremost  steps  '  sliouid  immediiifely 
have  taken  in  regard  to  Dora.  Within  the  fir-.t  week  of  my  pulsion.  I  honRhf  four 
sumptuous  waistcoats — not  for  myself  ;  /  had  no  pride  in  them  ;  for  Dora  and 
took  to  wearing  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  in  the  streets,  and  laid  the  foundiif ions 
of  all  the  corns  I  have  ever  had.  If  the  hoots  I  wore  at  that  period  could  only  t>c 
produced  and  compared  with  the  natural  size  of  my  feet,  they  would  show  what  the 
-.tate  of  my  heart  was,  in  a  most  affect ii\g  manner. 

And  vet,  wretched  cripple  as  I  made  myself  by  this  act  of  homage  to  Dora.  I 
walked  miles  upon  miles  daily  in  the  hope  of  .seeing  her.  Not  only  wus  1  soon  as 
well  known  on  the  Norwood  Road  as  the  postmen  on  that  beat,  but  1  pervaded  London 
likewise.  I  walked  about  the  streets  where  the  best  shops  for  ladies  were,  1  haunteil 
the  Hazaar  like  an  unquiet  spirit.  I  fagged  through  the  I'ark  again  and  again,  long 
after  I  was  (juite  knocked  up.  Sometimes,  at  long  intervals  ai\d  on  rare  oc<'asions, 
I  saw  her.  Perhaps  1  saw  her  glove  waved  in  a  carriage-window  :  perhaps  I  met  her. 
walked  with  her  and  Miss  Murdstone  a  little  way.  and  spoke  to  her.  In  the  latter 
case  I  was  always  very  miserabli-  afterwards,  to  think  that  I  had  said  nothing  to 
the  purpose:  or  that  she  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  my  devotion,  or  that  she 
cared  nothing  about  me.  1  was  always  looking  out,  as  may  be  snpjMised,  for  another 
invitation  to  Mr.  Spenlow's  house.     I  was  always  being  disappotiited.  for  I  got  none. 

Mrs.  t'rupp  must  have  been  a  woman  of  penetration  :  for  when  this  attiieh 
nient  was  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  I  had  not  hail  the  courage  to  write  more  explicitly 
even  to  Agnes,  than  that  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Spenlows  house,  '  whose  family.'  I 
added,  '  consists  of  one  daughter  '  ;  -I  say  Mrs.  t'rupp  must  have  been  a  woman  of 
penetration,  for,  even  in  that  early  stage,  she  found  it  out.  She  came  uj)  to  me  on<' 
evening,  when  I  was  very  low,  to  ask  (she  being  then  alllicted  with  t!ie  disorder  I 
have  mentioned)  if  I  could  oblige  her  with  a  little  tincture  of  cardaniums  mixed  with 
rhubarb,  and  flavoured  with  seven  drops  of  the  essence  of  cloves,  which  was  the  best 
remedv  for  her  complaint ;— or.  if  I  had  not  such  a  thing  by  me,  with  a  little  brandy, 
which  was  the  next  best.  It  was  not,  she  remarked,  so  palatjible  to  her.  but  it  was  the 
the  next  best.  As  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the  first  rcme<ly,  and  always  had  the 
second  in  the  closet,  I  gave  Mrs.  Crupp  a  glass  of  the  second,  which  (that  I  might  have  no 
suspicion  of  its  being  devoted  to  any  improper  use)  she  began  to  take  in  my  presence. 

'  Cheer  up,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  (.  rupp.  '  I  cant  abear  to  see  you  so,  sir  :  I  'rn  a 
mother  myself.' 

I  did  not  quite  perceive  the  application  of  this  fact  to  mysv\f,  but  I  smiled  on 
Mrs.  Crupp,  as  benignly  as  was  in  my  power. 

'  Come,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Crup|).  '  Fxcuse  me.  I  know  what  it  is.  sir.  There  's 
a  lady  in  the  case' 

'  Mrs.  Crupp  '.'  '    I  returned,  reddening. 

'  Oh,  bless  you  !  Keep  a  good  heart,  sir  I  '  saiil  .Mrs.  Crupp.  noilding  eiiCDurage- 
nicnt.  '  Never  say  die.  Sir  !  If  She  don't  smile  upon  you,  there  's  a  many  a-  will. 
You  're  a  young  gentleman  to  be  smiled  on,  Mr.  Copperfull.  and  you  niiist  learn 
your  walue.  sir.' 

Mrs.  Crupp  always  called  me  Mr.  Copperfull  :  firstly,  no  (hmbt,  l)ccause  it  was 
not  my  name  ;  and  secondly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  some  indistinct  assoeialion 
with  a  washing-day. 

'  What  makes  you  suppose  there  is  any  young  lady  in  the  case,  Mrs.  Crupp  '!  ' 

said  I. 

I 
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'  Mr.  Copperfull,'  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  with  s  great  deal  of  feeling, 
myself.' 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Crupp  could  only  lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen  bosom, 
and  fortify  herself  against  returning  pain  with  sips  of  her  medicine.  At  length  she 
spoke  again. 

'  When  the  present  set  were  tcok  for  you  by  your  dear  aunt,  Mr.  Copperfull,' 
said  Mrs.  Crupp,  '  my  remark  were,  1  had  now  found  summun  I  could  care  for. 
"  Thank  Ev'in  !  "  were  the  expression,  •'  I  have  now  found  summun  I  can  care  for  !  " 
— You  don't  eat  enough,  sir,  nor  yet  drink.' 

'  Is  that  what  you  found  your  supposition  on,  Mrs.  Crupp  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Sir,'  said  Mrs.  Cnipp,  in  a  tone  approaching  to  severity,  '  I  've  laundressed 
other  young  gentlemen  besides  yourself.  A  young  gentleman  may  be  over-careful  oi 
himself,  or  he  may  be  under-careful  of  himself.  He  may  brush  his  hair  too  regular, 
or  too  unregular.  He  may  wear  his  boots  much  too  large  for  him,  or  much  too  small. 
That  is  according  as  the  young  gentleman  has  his  original  character  formed.  But 
let  him  go  to  which  extreme  he  may,  sir,  there  's  a  young  lady  in  both  of  'em.* 

Mrs.  Crupp  shook  her  head  in  such  a  determined  manner,  that  1  had  no«^  -"n 
inch  of  'vantage-ground  left. 

'  It  was  but  the  gentleman  which  died  here  before  yourself,'  said  Mrs.  Crupp, 
'  that  fell  in  love — with  a  Imrmaid— and  had  his  waistcoats  took  in  directly,  though 
much  swelled  by  drinking.' 

'  Mrs.  Crupp,'  said  I,  '  1  must  beg  you  not  to  connect  the  young  lady  in  my  case 
with  a  barmaid,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you  please.' 

'  Mr.  Copperfull,'  returned  Mrs.  Crupp,  '  I  'm  a  mother  myself,  and  not  likely. 
I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  intrude.  I  should  never  wish  to  intrude  where  I  were  not 
welcome.  But  you  are  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Copperfull,  and  my  adwice  to  you 
is,  to  cheer  up,  sir,  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  to  know  your  own  walue.  If  you  was 
to  take  to  something,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  '  if  you  was  to  take  to  skittles,  now,  which 
is  healthy,  you  may  find  it  divert  your  mind,  and  do  you  good.' 

Witii  these  words,  Mrs.  Crupp,  affecting  to  be  very  careful  of  the  brandy — 
which  was  all  gone — thanked  me  with  a  majestic  curtesy,  and  retired.  As  her  figure 
disappeared  into  the  gloom  of  the  entry,  this  counsel  certainly  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  in  the  light  of  a  slight  liberty  on  Mrs.  Crupp's  part ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
was  content  to  rcceicve  it,  in  another  point  of  view,  as  a  word  to  the  wise,  and  a 
warning  in  future  to  keep  my  secret  better. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 
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IT  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Crupp's  advice,  and,  perhaps,  for  no 
better  reason  than  liecaiisc  there  was  a  certain  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the 
word  skittles  and  Traddles.  that  it  came  into  my  head,  next  day,  to  go  and 
look  .ifter  Traddles.  The  time  he  had  mentioned  was  more  than  out,  and  he 
lived  in  a  little  street  near  the  Veterinary  College  at  Camden  Town,  which  was 
principally  tenanted,  as  one  of  our  clerks  who  lived  in  that  direction  informed  me. 
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by  gentlemen  students,  who  Iwnight  live  donkeys,  luul  mudc  experiments  on  those 
(|uadriipeds  in  their  i>riviite  apartments.  Having  olituined  from  this  tlrrk  ii  direction 
to  the  academic  grove  in  question,  I  >et  out,  the  same  a(tcrno<in.  t»>  visit  my  old 
srhoolfellow. 

I  found  that  the  street  was  not  as  desirable  a  one  as  1  could  have  wished  it  to 
l)e,  for  the  sake  of  Traddlcs.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  have  a  pro[)enMty  to 
throw  any  httle  trifles  they  were  not  in  want  of,  into  the  road  :  which  not  only  made 
it  rank  and  sloppy,  but  untidy  too,  on  account  of  the  cabbage  Uiiv<s.  The  rtfusc 
was  not  wholly  vegetable  either  for  I  myself  saw  a  shoe,  a  doubled-up  saucepan,  a 
black  bonnet,  and  an  umbrella,  in  various  stages  of  deconi|>ositioii,  as  1  was  Umking 
out  for  the  number  I  wanted. 

The  general  air  of  the  place  reminded  mc  forcibly  of  the  days  when  1  lived  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawljcr.  An  indescribable  character  of  faded  gentility  that  atlacheil 
to  the  house  I  sought,  and  made  it  unlike  all  the  other  houses  in  the  street -though 
tliev  were  all  built  on  one  monotonous  pattern,  and  looked  like  the  early  copies 
of  a  blundering  boy  who  was  learning  to  make  houses,  and  had  not  yet  got  out  of 
his  cramped  briek-and-mortar  jnjthooks — reminded  me  still  more  of  Mr.  and  .Mr<. 
Micawber.  Happening  to  arrive  at  the  door  as  it  was  opened  to  the  afternoon 
milkman,  I  was  reminded  of  Mr.  jind  Mrs.  Micawber  more  forcibly  >et. 

'  Now,'  said  the  milkman  to  u  very  youtliful  servant-girl.  "  Has  that  there 
little  bill  of  mine  been  heerd  on  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  master  says  he  'II  attend  to  it  immediate,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Hecause,'  said  the  milkman,  going  on  as  if  he  had  reccivc<l  no  answer,  and 
speaking,  as  I  judged  from  his  tone,  rather  for  the  edification  of  somebody  within  the 
house,  than  of  the  youthful  servant~-an  impression  which  was  strengthened  by  his 
manner  of  glaring  down  the  passage — ■'  because  that  there  little  bill  has  been  running 
so  long,  that  I  begin  to  believe  it 's  run  away  altogether,  and  never  won't  'oe  heerd 
of.  Now,  I  'm  not  a  going  to  stand  it,  you  know  !  '  said  the  milkman,  still  throwing 
his  voice  into  the  house,  and  glaring  down  the  passage. 

As  to  his  dealing  in  the  mild  article  of  milk,  by  the  iiye,  there  never  was  a 
greater  anomaly.  His  deportment  would  have  been  fierce  in  a  butcher  or  a  brandy- 
merchant. 

The  voice  of  the  youthful  servant  became  faint,  but  she  seemed  to  me,  from  the 
action  of  her  lips,  again  to  murmur  that  it  would  be  attended  to  immediate. 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  said  the  ni'lkman,  looking  hard  at  her  for  the  first  time,  and 
taking  her  by  the  chin,  '  are  yon  fond  oi  milk  '.'  ' 

'  Yes,  I  likes  it,'  she  replied. 

'  tiood,'  said  the  milkman.  '  Then  yuu  won't  have  none  to-morrow.  I)'  yo 
hear  V     Not  a  fragment  of  milk  you  won't  have  to-morrow.' 

I  thought  she  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  relieved,  by  the  prospect  of  having  any 
to-day.  The  milkman,  after  shaking  his  head  at  her,  darkly,  released  her  chin, 
and  with  anything  rather  than  good-will  opened  his  can,  and  deposited  the  usual 
quantity  in  the  family  jug.  This  done,  he  went  away,  muttering,  and  uttered  the  cry 
of  his  trade  next  door,  in  a  vindictive  shriek. 

'  Dees  Mr.  Traddlcs  live  here  ';' '   1  then  inquired. 

A  mysetrious  voice  from  the  end  of  the  passage  replied  '  Yes.'  I'pon  which  the 
youthful  servant  replied  '  Yes.' 

'  Is  he  at  home  ?  '  said  I. 
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Ajjain  the  mysterious  voice  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  again  the  servant 
echoed  it.  Upon  this.  I  walked  in,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  servant's  directions 
walked  upstairs  ;  conscious,  as  I  passed  the  hack  parlour-door,  that  I  wa.s  surveyed 
bv  a  mysterious  eve,  probably  l)elonginR  to  the  mysterious  voice. 

'  When  I  Rot  to  the  top  of  the  stairs— the  house  was  only  a  story  high  aliove  the 
pround  floor— Traddles  w.^s  on  the  landing  to  meet  me.  He  was  delighted  to  sec  me, 
and  gave  me  welcome,  with  great  heartiness,  to  his  little  room.  It  was  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  extremely  neat,  though  sparely  furnished.  It  was  his  only  room,  I 
saw ;  for  there  was  a  sofa-l)edstead  in  it,  and  his  blacking-brushes  and  blacking  were 
among  his  books-on  the  top  shelf,  behind  a  dictionary.  His  table  was  covere.1 
with  papers,  and  he  was  hard  at  work  in  an  old  coat.  I  looked  at  nothmg.  that  I 
know  of,  but  I  saw  everything,  even  to  the  prospect  of  a  church  upon  his  china  ink- 
stand, as  I  sat  down— and  this,  too,  was  a  faculty  confirmed  in  me  in  the  old  Micawl)cr 
times.  Various  ingenious  arrangements  he  had  made,  for  the  disguise  of  his  chest 
of  drawers,  and  the  acconiniod-ation  of  his  bo.ts,  his  shaving-glass,  and  so  forth, 
particularlv  impressed  themselves  upon  me,  as  evidences  of  the  same  Traddles  who 
used  to  make  models  of  elephants'  dens  in  writing-paper  to  put  flies  in  ;  and  to 
comfort  himself  under  ill-usage,  with  the  memorable  works  of  art  I  have  so  often 

mentioned. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  something  neatly  covered  up  with  a  large  white 

cloth.     I  could  not  make  out  what  that  was. 

'  Traddles.'  said  I.  shaking  hands  with  him  again,  after  I  had  sat  down,  '  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  sec  j/ou,  Copperfield.'  he  returned.  '  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
see  vou.  It  was  because  I  was  thoroughly  glad  to  see  you  when  we  met  in  Ely  Place, 
and  was  sure  you  were  thoioughly  glad  to  see  me,  that  I  gave  you  this  address  instead 
of  my  address  at  chambers.' 

'  Oh  I     You  have  chambers  ?  '    said  I. 

'  Why.  I  have  the  fourth  of  a  room  and  a  passage,  and  the  fourth  of  a  clerk,' 
returned  Traddles.  '  Three  others  and  r  -self  unite  to  have  a  set  of  chambers— to 
look  business-like— and  we  quarter  the  clerk  too.     Half-a-crown  a  w    k  he  costs  me." 

His  old  simple  character  and  good-temper,  and  something  ot  his  old  unlucky 
fortune  also.  I  thought,  smiled  at  me  in  the  smile  with  which  he  made  this  explanation. 

'  It  's  not  because  I  have  the  least  pride,  Copperfield,  you  uniicrstand,'  said 
Traddles.  '  that  I  don't  usually  give  my  address  here.  It 's  only  no  account  of  those 
who  come  to  me.  who  might  not  like  to  come  here.  For  myself,  I  am  lighting  my  way 
on  in  the  world  against  difficulties,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  if  I  made  a  pretence 
of  doing  anything  else.' 

'  You  are  reading  for  the  bar.  Mr.  Waterbrook  informed  me  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  Traddles.  rubbing  his  hands,  slowly  over  one  another,  '  I  am 
reading  for  the  bar.  The  fact  is.  I  have  just  begun  to  keep  my  terms,  after  rather  a 
long  delay.  It 's  some  time  since  I  was  articled,  but  the  payment  of  that  hundred 
pounds  w-as  a  great  pull.  A  great  pull  ! '  said  Traddles,  with  a  wince,  as  if  he  had 
had  a  tooth  out. 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  can't  help  thinking  of,  Traddles,  as  I  sit  here  looking  at 

you  ?  '  I  asked  him. 
'  No.'  said  he. 
'  That  sky-blue  suit  you  used  to  wear.' 
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'  Lord,  to  be  sure  !  '  vTied  Tmddles,  liiUKhinK.  "  Tight  in  the  arni>  mul  Wgs, 
you  know  '.'     Ucar  nic  I     Well  !     Those  were  happy  times,  weren't  the>  '!  ' 

•  I  think  our  schiMihnuster  inight  have  made  them  ha[)pier,  without  doing  any 
harm  to  any  of  us,  I  acknowledge,'  I  returned. 

'  Perhaps  he  mijjlit.'  said  Traddles.  '  Hut  dear  me,  there  was  a  »jihm1  <le;'l  of  fun 
going  on.  Do  you  remeinl>er  the  nights  in  the  hedrooin  r  When  .ve  used  to  have 
the  suppers  '!  And  when  you  used  to  tell  the  stories  .'  11a,  ha,  ha  I  .\nd  do  you 
remember  when  1  got  caned  for  crying  alwut  Mr.  Mell  ?  Old  I  reakle  !  1  should 
like  to  see  him  again,  too  ! ' 

•  lie  was  a  brute  to  you,  Traddles,"  said  1,  indignantly  ;  for  li!>  goo<lhumour 
made  me  feel  as  if  1  ha<l  seen  him  l)eateii  but  yesterdii> . 

'  Do  you  think  so  ':'  '  returned  Traddles.  •  Hcally  .'  Perhaps  he  was,  rather. 
But  it 's  all  over,  a  long  while.     Old  t'reakle  !  ' 

'  Vou  were  brought  up  by  an  imcle,  then  V  '    said  1. 

•  Of  tjur-.  1  was  !  '  said  Traddles.  '  The  one  I  was  always  goiiii;  to  write  to 
And  always  didn't,  eh  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Yes,  I  had  an  mule  then.  He  dieil  soon  after 
I  left  school." 

'  In(iecd  ! ' 

'  Yes.  He  was  a  retired — what  do  you  call  it  ".'  <lrapcr  -cloth-merchant  -and 
had  made  me  his  heir.     But  he  didn't  like  me  when  I  grew  up.' 

'Do  you  really  mean  that  '! '  said  I.  He  was  so  composed,  that  I  fencied  h- 
must  have  some  other  meaning. 

•  Oh  dear  yes,  t'opperlicld  !  I  mean  it,'  replied  Traddles.  '  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate thing,  but  he  didn't  like  me  at  all.  He  said  I  wasn't  at  all  what  lie  expected, 
and  so  he  married  his  housekeeper. 

■  Ami  what  did  you  do  ';•  '    I  iisk<d. 

■  I  didn't  do  anything  in  particular.'  said  Traddles.  '  I  lived  with  them,  waiting 
to  lie  put  out  in  the  world,  until  his  gout  unfortunately  Hew  to  his  stomach -and  so 
he  died,  and  so  she  married  a  young  man,  and  so  1  wasn't  provided  for.' 

'  Did  vou  get  nothing,  Traddles,  after  all  .'  ' 

•  Oh  dear  yes  !  '  said  Traddles.  '  I  got  fifty  pounds.  1  had  never  been  brought 
up  to  any  profession,  and  at  first  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  myself.  However, 
I  began,  with  the  assistance  of  a  son  of  a  professional  man,  who  had  been  to  Salem 
House — Yawlcr,  with  his  no     on  one  side.     Do  you  recollect  him  '!  ' 

No.     He  had  not  been  there  with  me  ;  all  the  no.ses  were  straight  in  m\  day. 

'  It  don't  master,"  said  Traddles.  "  I  began,  by  means  of  his  assistance,  to  copy 
law  writings.  That  <lidn't  a  iswer  vc-^  well  ;  and  then  I  began  to  state  cases  for 
them,  and  make  abstracts,  and  do  tl  sort  of  work.  For  I  am  a  plodding  kind  of 
fellow,  Coppertield,  and  had  learnt  the  way  of  doing  such  things  pithily.  Well ! 
That  put  it  in  my  head  to  enter  myself  as  a  law  student  ;  and  that  ran  away  with 
all  that  was  left  of  the  fifty  pounds.  Yawlcr  recommended  me  to  one  or  two  other 
ofBce-s,  however— Mr.  Waterbrook's  for  one — and  I  got  a  good  many  jobs.  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  too,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  person  in  the  publishing  way, 
who  was  getting  up  an  Encyclopa;dia,  and  he  set  me  to  work  ;  and,  indeed  '  (glancing 
at  his  table),  '  I  am  at  work  for  him  al  this  minute.  I  am  not  a  bad  compiler, 
Coppertield,'  said  Traddles,  preserving  the  same  air  of  cheer'ul  confidence  in  all  he 
said,  '  but  1  have  no  invention  at  all  ;  not  a  particle.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a 
young  man  with  less  originality  than  I  have.' 
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As  Traddles  wrmcil  to  export  that  I  should  assent  to  this  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  umMctl  :  and  ho  wnit  on,  with  tht-  same  sprishtly  patieni>  I  ran  find  no  hetter 
expression     as  liefore. 

'  So,  hv  little  and  little,  and  not  living  hi^h.  I  managed  to  scrape  iin  the  himdrcd 
jwunds  at  last.'  said  Traddles  :  "and  thank  Heaven  that's  paid  though  it  was 
though  it  certainly  was."  said  Traddles.  wincing  again  as  if  he  had  had  another  tooth 
out,  '  a  pull.  I  am  living  liy  the  sort  of  work  I  have  mentioned,  still,  aad  I  hope, 
one  of  these  days,  to  get  connected  with  some  newspaper  :  which  would  alni,)st  he  the 
making  of  my  fortune.  Now.  Copperlicld.  you  are  so  exactly  what  you  used  t(,  be. 
with  that  agreeable  face,  and  it  's  so  pleasant  to  see  you,  that  I  shan't  conceal  any- 
thing.    Therefore  you  must  know  that  I  am  engaged.' 

Engaged  !    Oh  Dora  ! 

•  She  is  a  curate's  daughter,'  said  Traddles  ;  '  one  of  ten,  ilown  in  Devonshire. 
Vcs  !  '  For  he  saw  nie  glance,  involuntarily,  at  the  prospect  on  the  inkstand. 
'  Th-it  's  the  church  !  You  come  round  here,  to  the  left,  out  of  this  gate,'  tracing 
his  finger  along  the  inkstand,  '  and  exactly  where  I  hold  this  pen,  there  stands  the 
house  "facing,  you  understand,  towards  the  church." 

The  delight  with  which  lie  entered  into  these  particulars,  did  not  fully  present 
itself  to  me  until  afterwards  ;  for  my  selfish  thoughts  were  making  a  ground-plan  of 
Mr.  Spenlow's  house  and  garden  at  the  same  moment. 

'  She  is  such  a  dear  girl  !  '  said  Traddles  :  '  a  little  older  than  me,  hut  the  dearest 
girl  !  I  told  you  I  was  going  out  of  town  ?  I  have  been  down  there.  I  walked  there, 
and  I  walked  back,  and  I  had  the  most  delightful  time  !  '  dare  say  ours  is  likely  to 
be  a  rather  long  engagement,  but  our  motto  is  "  Wait  and  Jinpe  !  "  We  always  say 
that.  "  Wait  and  hope.  "  we  always  say.  .And  she  woidd  wait,  Copperfield,  till  she 
was  sixty     any  age  you  can  mention  —for  me  !  ' 

Traddles  rose  from  his  chair,  and.  with  a  triumphant  smile,  put  his  hand  upon 
the  white  cloth  I  had  obscr\'ed. 

'  However,'  he  said  ;  '  it  's  not  that  we  haven't  made  a  beginning  towards  house- 
keeping. \(  .  no  ;  we  have  begun.  We  must  get  on  by  degrees,  but  we  have  begun. 
Here."  drawing  the  cloth  off  with  great  pride  and  care.  '  i\re  two  pieces  of  furniture  to 
commence  with.  This  flowerpot  and  stand,  she  bo\ight  herself.  You  put  that  in  a 
parlour-window,'  said  Tra<l<lles,  falling  a  little  back  from  it  to  survey  it  with  the  greater 
admiration,  '  with  a  plant  in  it.  anil — and  there  you  are  !  This  little  round  table 
with  the  marble  top  (it  's  two  feet  ten  in  circumference).  /  bought.  You  want  to  lay 
a  l)Ook  down,  you  know,  or  somebody  comes  to  see  you  or  your  wife,  and  wants  a  place 
to  stand  a  cup  of  tea  upon,  and— and  there  you  are  again  !  '  said  Traddles.  *  It 's 
an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship — firm  as  a  rock  !  ' 

I  praised  them  both,  highly,  and  Traddles  replaced  the  covering  as  c.irefully  as  he 
had  removed  it. 

'  It 's  not  a  great  deal  towards  the  furnishing.'  said  Traddles,  '  but  it  's  something. 
The  table-cloths,  and  pillow-cises.  and  articles  of  that  kind,  are  what  discourage  me 
most.  Copperfield.  So  docs  t.  >— longery — candle- boxes,  and  gridirons,  and  that 
sort  of  necessaries — because  t..  1  gs  tell,  and  mount  up.  However,  "  wait  and 
hope  !  "     And  I  assure  you  she  ■<         dearest  girl  ! ' 

'  I  am  quite  eertaiti  of  it.'  said  I. 

'  In  the  meantime."  said  Tmddles.  coming  back  to  his  chair  ;  '  and  this  is  the 
end  of  my  prosing  about  myself,  I  get  on  as  well  as  I  can.     I  don't  make  much,  but  I 
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don't  «p*nd  miirh.  In  j^nfrul,  I  t>oard  with  thr  |)«H.plo  .lownsfjiin,  who  arc  vrry 
agreeable  people  inderd.  Hoth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawtx-r  havr  swi  a  (jtKxl  dciil  <>f  life. 
and  are  excellent  company.' 

'  My  dear  Traddirs  !  '  I  quickly  exclaimed.     '  What  art-  you  talking  al»>ut  '  ' 

Traddles  looked  at  me,  a*  if  he  wonderwl  what  /  was  tuikinn  about. 

'  Mr.   and   Mr^     Micawt)er  ! '    I   repeated.     '  WTiy.    I   am   intiniattly    acquaintc«l 

with  them ! ' 

An  opportune  double-knock  at  the  d<M)r,  which  I  knew  well  (roin  old  cN|.oririirc 
ill  Wind.sor  Terrace,  and  which  iiobcily  but  Mr.  Micawbcr  could  ever  have  knocked 
at  that  door,  resolved  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  liciiiK  my  old  friends.  1 
liegReii  Traddlcs  to  a.ik  his  landlord  to  walk  up.  Traddlcs  accordingly  diti  so.  over 
the  banister;  and  Mr.  Mien"' -r,  not  a  bit  changed— his  tiphts.  his  stick,  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  his  eye-Rla.ss.  all  the  same  as  ever— ^-ame  into  the  r<K>m  with  a  tfcntecl  iind 
yotithful  air. 

'  J  besr  your  pardon,  Mr.  Trad<lles.'  iaid  Mr.  Micawbcr.  with  the  old  roll  ui  his 
voice,  u.■^  he  checked  liimself  in  humm'  ir  a  soft  tunc.  '  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  individual,  alien  to  this  tenement,  in  your  vuictii.M.' 

Mr.  Micawl)er  slightly  bowed  to  me,  and  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar. 

'  IIow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mieiiwbcr  ?  *  said  I. 

'  .Sir,'  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  "  you  are  exceedingly  obliging.     I  am  in  statu  quo: 

'  And  Mrs.  Micawbcr  ?  '  I  pursued. 

'  Sir.'  said  Mr.  Micawbcr.  '  she  is  also,  thank  (iod.  in  statu  ifun.' 

'  And  the  children.  Mr.  Micawbcr  ?  ' 

'  Sir.'  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  '  I  rejoice  to  rei)ly  that  they  are.  likewise,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sp.lubrcy.' 

All  this  time.  Mr.  Micawlwr  had  not  known  me  in  the  least,  though  he  had  sttKxi 
face  to  face  with  me.  But  now,  seeing  nic  smile,  he  examined  my  features  with  more 
attention,  fell  back,  cried,  '  Is  it  possible  ?  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  again  beholding 
Copperfield  ?  '  and  shook  me  by  both  hands  with  the  utmost  fervour. 

'  (Jood  Heaven,  Mr.  Traddlcs  !  '  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  '  to  think  that  I  should  find 
you  acquainted  with  the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  companion  of  earlier  days  !  My 
dear  !  '  calling  over  the  banisters  to  Mrs.  Micawber.  while  Traddlcs  looked  (with  reason) 
not  a  little  amazed  at  this  description  of  me.  *  Here  is  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Traddles's 
apartment,  whom  he  wishes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  my  love  !  ' 

Mr.  Micawber  immediately  reappeared,  and  sh(Mik  hands  with  me  again. 

'  And  how  is  our  good  friend  the  Doctor,  Copperfield  ?  '  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  '  and 
all  the  circle  at  Canterbury  ?  ' 

'  I  have  none  but  good  accounts  of  them."  said  I. 

'  I  am  most  delighted  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Micawber.  '  It  was  at  Canterbury 
'.There  we  last  met.  Within  the  shadow,  I  may  figuratively  say.  of  that  religious 
edifice,  immortalised  by  Chaucer,  which  was  anciently  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  the 
remotest  corners  of— in  short,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral." 

I  replied  that  it  was.     Mr.  Micawber  continued  talking  as  volubly  as  he  could  ; 

but  not.  I  thought,  without  showing,  by  some  marks  of  concern  in  his  countenance, 

that  he  was  sensible  of  sounds  in  the  next  room,  as  of  Mrs.  Micawbcr  washing  her 

hands,  and  hurriedly  opening  and  shutting  drawers  that  were  uneasy  in  their  action. 

'  You  find  us,  Copperfield.'  said  Mr.  Micawber.  with  one  eye  on  Traddlcs.  '  at 
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present  established,  on  what  may  be  designatetl  as  a  small  and  unassuming  scale ; 
but,  vou  arc  aware  that  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  career,  surmounted  difficulties, 
and  coiifiuered  obstacles.  You  are  no  stranger  to  the  fact,  that  there  have  been  periods 
of  my  life,  when  it  has  been  requisite  that  I  should  pause,  until  certain  expected  events 
shouki  turn  up  ;  when  it  has  been  necessary  that  I  should  fall  back,  before  making 
what  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  in  terming— a  spring.  The  present 
is  one  of  tho:  e  momentous  stages  in  the  life  of  man.  You  find  me,  fallen  back,  for  a 
spring  ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  vigorous  leap  will  shortly  be  the 
result.' 

I  was  expressing  my  s.ttisfaction,  when  Mrs.  Micawber  came  in  ;  a  little  more 
slatternly  than  she  used  to  be,  or  so  she  seemed  now,  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  but 
still  with  some  preparation  of  herself  for  company,  and  with  a  pair  of  brown  gloves  on. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  .Micawber,  leading  her  towards  me.  '  Here  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  C'opperfield,  who  wishes  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  you.' 

It  would  have  been  better,  as  it  turned  out.  to  have  led  gently  up  to  his  announce- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Micawber,  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  was  overcome  by  it,  and 
was  taken  .so  unwell,  that  Mr.  Micawber  was  obliged,  in  great  trepidation,  to  run  down 
to  the  water-butt  in  the  back-yard,  and  draw  a  basinful  to  lave  her  brow  with.  She 
r)rcsently  revived,  however,  and  was  really  pleased  to  see  me.  We  had  half  an  hour's 
talk,  all  together  ;  and  I  asked  her  about  the  twins,  who,  she  said,  were  '  grown  great 
crc.itures  '  ;  and  after  Master  and  Miss  Micawber,  whom  she  described  as  'absolute 
piiints.'  but  they  were  not  produced  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  stay  to  dinner.  I  should  not  have 
been  averse  to  do  so.  but  that  I  imagined  I  detected  trouble,  and  calculation  relative 
to  the  extent  of  the  cold  meat,  in  Mrs.  Micawber's  eye.  I  therefore  pleaded  another 
engagement ;  and  d'.iserving  that  Mrs.  Micawber's  spirits  were  immediately  lightened, 
I  resisted  all  persuasion  to  forego  it. 

But  I  told  Traddles,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  that  before  I  could  think  of 
leaving,  they  must  appoint  a  day  when  they  would  come  and  dine  with  me.  The 
occupations  to  which  'fraddles  stood  pledged,  rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  a  somewhat 
distant  one  ;  but  an  appointment  was  made  for  the  purpose,  that  suited  us  all,  and  then 
I  took  my  leave. 

Mr.  Micawber,  under  pretence  of  showing  me  a  nearer  way  than  that  by  whijh  I 
had  come,  accompanied  me  to  the  corner  of  the  street ;  being  anxious  (he  explained 
to  me)  to  say  a  few  words  to  an  old  friend,  in  confidence. 

'  My  dear  t'opperfield,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  to  have 
beneath  our  roof,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  mind  like  that  which  gleams — if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — which  gleams — in  your  friend  Traddles,  is  an 
unspeakable  comfort.  With  a  washerwoman,  who  expo.es  hard-bake  for  sale  in  her 
parlour-window,  dwelling  next  door,  and  a  How-street  officer  residing  over  the  way, 
you  may  imagine  that  his  society  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  myeslf  and  to  Mrs. 
Micawber.  I  am  at  present,  my  dear  Copperfield,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  corn  upton 
commission.  It  is  not  an  avocation  of  a  remunerative  description — in  othe.  words,  it 
does  not  pay — and  some  temporary  embarrassments  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  been 
the  consequence.  I  am,  however,  delighted  to  add  that  I  have  now  an  immediate 
prospect  of  something  turning  up  (I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  in  what  direction),  which 
I  trust  will  enable  me  to  provide,  permanently,  both  for  myself  and  for  your  friend 
Traddles.  in  whom  I  have  an  unaffected  interest.     You  may.  perhaps,  be  prepared 
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to  'lear  that  Mrs.  Micawher  is  in  a  state  of  health  whieh  renders  it  imt  « liolly  improliaMe 
that  an  addition  may  he  ultimately  made  to  those  pletl>;cs  of  affeetion  whieh — in  short, 
to  the  infantine  jiroup.  Mrs.  Mieawl>er's  family  have  been  so  good  as  to  express  llieir 
dissatisfaction  at  this  state  of  thinjrs.  I  have  merely  to  observe,  that  I  am  not  awan- 
it  is  any  hiisiiiess  of  theirs,  and  that  I  repel  that  exliiliition  of  feelm^  with  scorn,  and 
with  delianee  !  ' 

Mr.  Mieawher  then  shooi;  hands  with  me  again,  and  left  me. 
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UNTIL  the  day  arrived  on  whieh  I  was  to  eiiteitain  my  newly  fonml  old 
friends.  I  lived  prineipally  on  Dora  and  coffee.  In  my  love-lorn  con- 
dition, my  appetite  lanjiuished  :  and  I  was  jjlad  of  it,  for  I  felt  as 
though  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  perfidy  towards  Dora  to  have  a 
natural  relish  for  my  dinner.  The  (piantity  of  walking  exercise  I  took,  was  not  in 
this  respect  attended  with  its  usual  consequence,  as  the  disappointment  counter- 
acted the  fresh  air.  I  have  my  doubts,  too.  foutidcd  on  the  acute  experience  acvpiircd 
at  this  period  of  my  life,  whether  a  sound  enjoyment  of  animal  food  <aii  develop  itsdf 
freely  in  any  human  .subject  who  is  always  in  torment  from  tight  boots.  [  think 
the  extremities  recpiire  to  be  at  peace  before  the  stomach  will  conduct  itself  with 
vigour. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  domestic  little  party.  I  did  not  rejieat  my  former  exteii 
si\e  preparations.  I  merely  provided  a  pair  of  soles,  a  small  leg  of  mutton,  and  .i 
pigeon-pie.  Mrs.  Crupp  broke  out  into  rebellion  on  my  tirst  bashful  hint  in  referenc<- 
to  the  cooking  of  the  tish  and  joint,  and  said,  with  a  <lignilied  sense  of  injurv,  "  No  ! 
Xo.  sir  !  You  will  not  ask  me  sich  a  thing,  for  you  are  better  ac(iuainted  with  me 
than  to  suppose  me  capable  of  doing  what  I  cannot  do  with  ampial  satisfaction  to 
my  own  feelings  !  '  But,  in  the  end.  a  compromise  was  effected  ;  and  Mrs.  Crupp 
consented  to  achieve  this  feat,  on  condition  that  I  dined  from  home  for  a  forliiii;lit 
afterwards. 

.\nd  here  I  may  remark,  that  what  I  underwent  from  .Mrs.  (  rupp.  in  eonser]nciicc 
of  the  tyranny  she  established  over  me,  was  dreadful.  I  never  was  so  much  afraid  of 
any  one.  We  made  a  compromise  of  everything.  If  I  hesitated,  she  was  taken  with 
that  wonderful  disorder  whieh  was  always  lying  in  ambush  in  her  system,  readv.  at 
the  shortest  notice,  to  prey  upon  her  vitals.  If  I  rang  the  bell  im|)atieiitl\ ,  after 
half  a  dozen  unavailing  modest  pulls,  and  she  appeared  at  last  -which  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  relied  upon— she  would  appear  with  a  reproachful  aspect,  sink  breathless 
on  a  chair  near  the  door,  lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen  bosom,  and  become  so  ill, 
that  I  was  glad,  at  any  sacriHee  of  brandy  or  atiything  else,  to  get  rid  of  her.  If  I 
objected  to  having  my  bed  made  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon-  which  I  do  still 
think  an  uncomfortat)le  arrangement— one  motion  of  her  hand  towards  the  same 
nankeen  region  of  woundr  '  ensibility  wa.s  enough  to  make  me  falter  an  apology. 
In  short.  I  would  have  dc  anything  in  an  honourable  way  rather  than  give  Mrs. 
Crupp  offence  ;   and  she  was  the  terror  of  my  life. 
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I  l)()H},'ht  a  second-hand  dumb-waiter  for  this  dinner-party,  in  preference  to 
re-cngapinji  the  handy  young  man  ;  acrainst  whom  I  had  conceived  a  prejudice,  in 
conscciuciKC  of  inectinjt  him  in  the  Strand,  one  Sunday  morninjj,  in  a  waistcoat  remark- 
ahlv  liive  one  of  mine,  which  had  been  niissinj;  since  the  former  occasion.  The  '  young 
gal"'  was  re-engaged  :  l)ut  on  the  stipulation  that  she  sliould  only  brinu'  in  the  dishes, 
iiiui  then  withdraw  to  tue  lanihng-piace.  beyond  the  outer  door:  whore  a  habit  of 
smlbng  she  had  contracted  would  be  lost  upon  the  guests,  and  where  her  retiring-  on 
the  plates  would  be  a  i)hysical  impossibility. 

Ilaviuf,'  laid  in  the  materials  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  be  compounded  by  Mr. 
Micawber  r  having  provided  a  bottle  of  lavender-water,  two  wax  candles,  a  paper  of 
mixed  pins,  and  a  pincushion,  to  assist  Mrs.  Micawber  in  her  toilette,  at  my  dressing- 
table  ;  having  also  caused  the  lire  in  my  bedroom  to  be  liglited  for  Mrs.  Micawber's 
convenience  ;   and  having  laid  the  cloth  with  my  own  hands,  I  awaited  the  result  with 

composure. 

At  the  appointed  time,  my  three  visitors  arrived  together.  Mr.  Micawlxr  with 
more  shirt-collar  than  usual,  and  a  new  ribbon  to  his  eye-glass  ;  Mrs.  Micawb.  with 
her  cap  in  a  whitv-brown  paper  parcel  :  Traddles  carrying  the  parcel,  and  supporting 
Mrs  Micawber  on  his  arm.  They  were  all  delighted  with  my  residence.  When  I 
conducted  Mrs.  Micawber  to  my  dressing-table,  and  she  saw  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
prepared  for  her,  she  was  in  such  raptures,  that  she  called  Mr   Micawber  to  come  in 

and  look.  .     . 

'  My  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  this  is  luxurious.  This  is  a  way 
of  life  which  reminds  me  of  the  period  when  I  was  myself  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and 
Mrs.  Micawber  had  not  vet  been  solicited  to  plight  her  faith  at  the  Hymeneal  altar.' 

'  He  means,  solicited  '  /  him,  Mr.  Copperfield,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber  archly.  '  He 
cannot  answer  for  others.' 

'  Mv  dear."  returned  Mr.  Micawber  with  sudden  seriousness,  I  nave  no  desire  to 
answer  for  others.  I  am  too  well  aware  that  when,  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Fate, 
vou  were  reserved  for  me.  it  is  possible  you  may  have  been  reserved  for  one,  destined, 
iifter  a  protracted  struggle,  at  length  to  fall  a  victim  to  pecuniary  it.valvements  of  a 
complicated  nature.     I  understand  your  allusion,  my  love.     I  regret  it,  but  I  can 

'  >iicawber  1 '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Micawber,  in  tears.  '  Have  I  deserved  this  V  I, 
who  never  have  deserted  you  ;  who  never  will  desert  you,  Micawber  ! ' 

'  My  love,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  much  affected,  '  you  will  forgive,  and  our  old 
and  tried  friend  fopperfield  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive,  the  momentary  laceration  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  made  sensitive  by  a  recent  collision  with  the  ISi.-iion  of  Power— in 
other  words,  with  a  ribald  turncock  attached  to  the  waterworks— and  will  pity,  not 
condemn,  its  excesses.'  ■       ,      ■       • 

Mr.  Micawber  then  embraced  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  pressed  my  hand ;  leaving  me 
to  infer  from  this  broken  allusion  that  his  domestic  supply  of  water  had  been  cut 
off  that  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  default  in  the  payment  of  the  company's  rates. 

-To  divert  his  thoughts  from  this  melancholy  subject,  I  informed  Mr.  Micawber 
that  1  relied  upon  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  led  him  to  the  lemons.  His  recent 
despondencv,  not  to  sav  despair,  was  gone  in  a  moment.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
thoroi.Thly  "enjoy  himself  amid  the  fragrance  of  lemon-peel  and  sugar,  the  odour  of 
Inirning  rum,  and  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  as  Mr.  Micawber  did  that  afternoon. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  hi-  face  -shining   ai  >is  out  of  a  thin  cloud  of  these  delicate 
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fumes,  as  he  stirred,  and  mixed,  aiid  tasted,  and  looked  iis  if  he  were  makiiiR.  iiisleuii 
of  puneh.  ii  fortune  for  his  family  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  An  to  Mr>.  Mie:iwl>or, 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  cap.  or  the  lavender  water,  or  the  pin-, 
or  the  tire,  or  the  wax  candles.  l>nt  she  came  out  of  my  room,  comparatively  speakinj.'. 
lovely.     .\ii<l  the  lark  w;is  never  Kayer  than  that  excellent  woman. 

I  suppose  -I  never  ventured  to  incpnre,  hut  1  suppo>e  that  Mr>.  I  rupp,  aft<  r 
frvinp  the  soles,  was  taken  ill.  Hccause  we  hroke  down  at  that  point.  The  le>j  of 
nmtton  came  up  very  red  within,  and  very  pale  without  :  Ix-sidcs  havin;:  a  fc>reii.'ii 
Milistance  of  a  "gritty  nature  sprinkled  over  it.  as  if  it  had  had  a  fall  into  the  ashes  of 
th.it  remarkalile  kitchen  fireplace.  Hut  we  were  not  iti  a  condition  to  judi.'e  of  this 
fact  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  }jravy,  forasmuch  as  the  "  youn^  };al  '  had  drop|)cd 
it  all  upon  the  stairs- -where  it  remained.  l>y  the  bye,  in  a  lonij  train,  until  it  was  worn 
"•it.  The  pificon-pie  was  not  liad.  hut  it  was  a  delusiv  pie:  the  crust  hcini,'  like  a 
disappointiufj  head,  phrenolofjieally  speakiuf;  :  full  of  hmips  and  humps,  with  nothiri;; 
particular  ui\derneath.  In  short,  the  hampiet  was  such  a  failure  that  I  should  liavc 
heen  (piitc  unhappy — ahout  the  failure,  I  mean,  for  I  was  always  unhai)py  ahout 
Dora  -  if  I  had  not  lieen  relieved  hy  the  f(n  .t  i;o<Hl-humour  of  my  company,  and  hy 
a  hrifjht  suggestion  from  Mr.  Mieawher. 

'My  dear  friend  Copperfield.'  said  Mr.  Mieawher,  'accidents  will  oecut  in  the 
best -regulated  families  ;  and  in  families  not  regulated  hy  that  pervading  intluence 
which  .sanctifies  while  it  enhances  the  a  -I  would  say  in  short,  hv  the  inlluence  of 
Woman,  in  the  lofty  character  of  Wife,  they  may  he  expected  with  confidence,  and 
must  tie  borne  with  philosophy.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  remarking 
that  there  are  few  comestibles  belter,  in  their  way,  than  a  Devil,  and  that  I  believe, 
with  a  little  division  of  labour,  we  could  accomplish  a  good  one  if  the  young  person 
in  attendance  could  produce  a  gridiron.  I  would  put  it  to  you,  that  this  little  mis- 
fortune may  be  easily  repaired.' 

There  was  a  girdiron  in  the  pantry,  on  which  my  morni..g  rasher  of  liacon  wa- 
cooked.  We  had  it  in,  in  a  twinkling,  and  immethately  applied  ourselves  to  carrying 
Mr.  Micawber's  idea  into  effect.  The  division  of  labour  to  which  he  ha<l  referred  was 
this  :  "Traddles  cut  the  mutton  into  slices  ;  Mr.  Mieawber  (who  eould  do  anything  of 
this  sort  to  perfection)  covered  them  with  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  and  cayeime  ;  I 
put  them  on  the  gridiron,  turned  them  with  a  fork,  and  took  them  off,  under  Mr. 
Micawber's  direction  ;  and  Mrs.  MieawlKT  heated,  and  contirmally  stirred,  some 
mushroom  ketchup  in  a  little  saucepan.  When  we  had  slices  enough  done  to  begin 
upon,  we  fell-to,  with  our  sleeves  still  tucked  u|)  at  the  wrists,  more  slices  sputtering 
and  blazing  on  the  fire,  and  our  attention  divided  ttetween  the  mutton  on  our  plates, 
and  the  mutton  then  preparing. 

What  with  the  novelty  of  this  cookery,  the  excellence  of  it,  the  bustle  of  it,  th( 
frequent  starting  up  to  look  after  it,  the  frequent  sitting  down  to  dispose  of  it  as  the 
crisp  slices  came  off  the  gridiron  hot  and  hot,  the  being  so  busy,  so  flushed  with  the 
fire,  so  amused,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  tempting  noise  and  savour,  we  reduced  the 
leg  of  mutton  to  the  bone.  My  own  appetite  came  back  ni'raculously.  I  am  ashamed 
to  record  it,  but  I  really  belie  I  forgot  Dora  for  a  little  while.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mieawber  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  feast  more,  if  they  had  sold  a  Itcd 
to  provide  it.  Traddles  laughed  as  heartily,  almost  the  whole  time,  as  he  ate  and 
worked.     Indeed  we  all  did,  all  at  once ;    and  I  dare  say  there  never  was  a  greater 
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We  were  at  the  height  of  our  enjoyment,  and  were  all  busily  engaged,  in  our  several 
departments,  •  ideavouring  to  bring  the  last  batcli  of  slices  to  a  state  of  perfection 
that  should  crown  the  feast,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  strange  presence  in  the  room,  and 
my  eves  encountered  those  of  the  staid  Littimer.  standing  hat  in  hand  before  me. 

'  What  s  the  matter  ?  '  I  involuntarily  asked. 

•  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  directed  to  come  in.     Is  my  master  not  here,  sir  ?  ' 
'No.' 

'  Have  you  not  seen  him.  sir  ?  ' 
'  No  ;  don't  you  come  from  him  ?  ' 
'  Not  immediately  so,  sir.' 
'  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  find  him  here  ?  ' 

'  Not  exactly  so.  sir.  Hut  I  should  think  he  might  l)e  here  to-morrow,  as  he  has 
not  been  here  to-day.' 

'  Is  he  coming  up  from  Oxford  ?  ' 

•  I  beg.  sir,"  he  returned  respectfully.  '  that  you  will  be  seated,  and  allow  me  to 
do  this."  With  which  be  took  the  fork  from  my  unresisting  hand,  .ind  bent  over  the 
gridiron,  as  if  his  whole  u^ention  were  concentrated  on  it. 

W<  hould  not  have  been  nuich  discomposed,  I  dare  say,  by  the  appearance  of 
Stecrforth  himself,  hut  w  liccame  in  a  moment  the  meekest  of  the  meek  before  his 
respectable  serving-man.  Mr.  Micawber.  humming  a  lune,  to  show  that  he  was  quite 
at  case,  subsided  into  his  ch.iir,  with  the  handle  of  a  hastily  concealed  fork  sticking  out 
of  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  as  if  he  had  stabbed  himself.  Mrs.  Micawber  put  on  her 
brown  gloves,  and  assumed  a  gentle  languor.  Traddles  ran  his  greasy  hands  through 
his  hair,  and  stood  it  bolt  upright,  and  stared  in  confusion  on  the  table-cloth.  As  for 
me.  I  was  a  mere  infant  at  the  head  of  my  own  table  ;  and  hardly  ventured  to  glance 
at  the  respectable  phenomenon,  who  had  come  from  Heaven  knows  where,  to  put  my 
establishment  to  rights. 

Meanwhile  he  took  the  mutton  off  the  gridiron,  and  gravely  handed  it  round.  We 
all  took  some,  but  our  apjireciation  of  it  was  gone,  and  we  merely  made  a  show  of  eating 
it.  As  we  severally  pushed  away  our  plates,  he  noiselessly  removed  them,  and  set  on 
the  cheese.  He  took  that  off.  too,  when  it  was  done  with  ;  cleared  the  table  ;  piled 
everything  on  the  diipib-waiter ;  gave  us  our  wine-glasses  :  and,  of  his  own  accord, 
wheeled  the  dumb-waiter  into  the  pantry.  All  this  was  done  in  a  perfect  manner,  and 
he  never  raised  his  eyes  from  what  he  was  ahoiit.  Yet,  his  very  elbows,  when  he  had 
his  back  towards  me,  seemed  to  teem  with  the  expression  of  his  fixed  opinion  that  I 
was  extremely  young. 

'  Can  I  do  anything  more,  sir  ?  ' 

I  thanked  him  and  said.  No  ;   but  would  he  take  no  dinner  himself  1 

'  None,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  sir.' 

'  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coming  from  Oxford  ?  ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coming  from  Oxford  ?  ' 

'  I  should  imagine  that  he  might  be  here  to-morrow,  sir.  I  rather  thought  he 
might  have  been  here  to-day,  sir.    The  mistake  is  mine,  no  doubt,  sir.' 

'  If  you  .should  see  him  first '  said  I. 

'  If  yon  'II  excuse  me.  sir.  I  don't  think  I  shall  see  him  first.* 

'  In  case  you  do."  said  I.  '  pray  say  that  I  am  sorry  he  was  not  here  to-day.  as  an 
old  bchool-fellow  of  his  was  here.' 
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■  Mr.  StctTforth  lias  not 
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•  Indeed,  sir  !  *  and  he  divided  ii  l)Ow  bttwec!.  me  iiiuJ  Tniddk-s.  with  a  glame  at 

the  latter. 

He  was  moving  softly  to  the  door,  when,  in  a  forlorn  hope  of 
naturally  -  which  I  never  eould.  to  this  man  -I  said— 

•  Oh  !   Littiiner  !  ' 

•  Sir  !  • 

■  Did  Noii  remain  long  at  Yarmouth,  that  time  .' 

■  Not  j)articularly  so.  sir." 

■  You  saw  the  boat  completed  ?  ' 

•  Yes,  sir.     1  remained  lichnid  on  purpose  to  see  the  I'oat 

•  I  know  !  ■     He  raised  his  eyes  to  mine  res|)ectfully. 

seen  it  vet,  1  supiwse  Y  ' 

•  Treally  eant  say,  sir.     I  think— Imt  1  really  ean't  say.  sir. 

niijht,  sir.*  _  ,  ^  ..,      ,     ,   ,     ,  n         ■ 

He  comprehended  cvervbodv  present,  in  the  respeetful  how  with  winch  he  followed 
these  words,  and  disappeared.  My  visitors  seemed  to  hreathe  more  freely  when  he 
was  Kone  ;  but  my  own  relief  was  very  ^reat,  for  besides  the  constraint,  arismj;  from 
that  extraordinary  sense  of  l)einp  at  a  disadvantage  which  I  always  laid  in  this  nmu  s 
presence,  mv  conscience  had  embarrassed  me  with  whispers  that  I  had  mistrusted 
his  master,  and  I  could  not  repress  a  vajruc  uneasy  dread  that  he  mi.uht  tiiid  it  out. 
How  was  it,  havinj;  so  little  in  reality  to  conceal,  that  1  always  did  feel  as  if  this  man 

were  finding  me  out  Y  ,  ,      ,    ,      ^u  . 

Mr  Micawber  roused  me  from  this  rellcction.  which  was  blended  with  a  certain 
remorseful  apprehension  of  seeiuR  Steerforth  himself,  by  bestowinfr  many  cueoiniums 
on  the  absent  Littimer  as  a  most  respectable  fellow,  and  a  thoroughly  .idiuinible 
servant.  Mr.  Mieawber,  I  may  remark,  had  taken  his  full  share  of  the  general  bow, 
and  had  received  it  with  infinite  condescension. 

'  But  punch,  mv  dear  fopperfield.'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  tasting  it,  '  like  jme  and 
tide,  waits  for  no  man.  Ah  !  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in  high  tlavour.  My  love. 
will  you  give  me  your  opinion  Y  ' 

Mrs.  Micawber  pronounced  it  excellent. 

'  Then  I  will  drink,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  if  my  friend  loppertield  will  permit 
me  to  take  that  social  liberty,  to  the  days  when  my  friend  Copperfield  and  myself 
were  younger,  and  fought  our  way  in  the  world  side  by  side.  I  may  say,  of  myself 
and  Copperfield.  in  words  we  have  sung  together  before  now,  that 

"  We  twa  hac  run  about  the  bmes 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  tine  "" 

-in  a  figurative  point  of  view-  on  several  o<(asions.  I  am  not  exactly  aware,'  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  with  the  old  roll  in  liis  voie. ,  and  the  old  indescribable  air  of  saying 
something  genteel,  '  what  gowans  may  be,  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  I  opi)crlicld  and 
myself  would  frequently  have  taken  a  pull  at  them,  if  it  had  been  feasible." 

Mr.  Micawber,  at  the  then  jiresent  moment,  took  a  pull  at  his  punch.  .  -  we  all 
did  :  Traddles  evidently  lost  in  wondering  at  what  distant  time  Mr.  Micawber  and  I 
could  have  been  comrades  in  the  battle  of  the  world. 

'Ahem!'  said  Mr.  Micawber.  clearing  his  throat,  and  warming  with  the  punch 
and  with  ihc  fire.     '  My  di:^T,  anuUicr  glass  ?  ' 
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Mrs.  Mirawlicr  said  it  must  Ik-  very  littlp  :  hut  we  couldn't  allow  that,  so  it  was 
a  glassful. 

'  .\s  we  arc  <)uitc  confideiiti.il  here,  Mr.  Copperfield,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  sippini.' 
her  jiunch,  '  Mr.  Tradiiles  heinjj  a  part  of  our  domesticity,  I  should  much  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on  Mr.  Micawner's  prospects.  For  corn,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber  argumen- 
titivcly,  '  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  Mr.  Micawl)er.  may  be  gentlemanly,  but  it  is 
not  remunerative.  Commission  to  the  extent  of  two  and  ninepence  in  a  fortnight 
cannot,  liowcvcr  limited  our  ideas,  he  considered  renumerative.' 

We  were  all  agreed  upon  that. 

'  Then,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  a!io  prided  herself  on  taking  a  clear  view  of  things, 
and  keeping  Mr.  Micawber  straight  by  her  woman's  wisdom,  when  he  might  otherwise 
go  a  little  crooked.  '  then  I  ask  myself  this  question.  If  corn  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
what  is  '!  Arc.  coals  to  be  relied  upon  ?  Not  at  all.  We  have  turned  our  attention 
to  that  experiment,  on  the  suggestion  of  my  family,  and  we  find  it  fallacious.' 

Mr.  Micawber,  leaning  back  in  his  chuir  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  eyed  us 
aside,  and  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  ease  was  very  clearly  put. 

'  The  articles  of  corn  and  coals,'  said  .Mrs.  Micawber,  still  more  prgumentatively, 
'  being  equall\  out  of  the  question,  .Mr.  Copperfield,  I  naturally  look  round  the  world, 
and  say,  "  What  is  there  in  which  a  person  of  .Mr.  Micawber's  talent  is  likely  to  succeed  ?  ' 
And  I  exclude  the  doing  anything  on  commission,  because  conunission  is  not  a  certainty. 
What  is  best  suited  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Micawber's  peculiar  temperament  is,  I  am 
convinced,  a  certainty.' 

Traddlcs  and  I  both  expressed,  by  a  feeling  murmur,  that  this  great  discovery 
was  no  doubt  true  of  Mr.  Micawber,  and  that  it  did  him  much  credit. 

'  I  will  not  conceal  from  jou.  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,'  said  -Mrs.  Micawber, 
'  that  /  have  long  felt  the  brewing  business  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  Mr.  Micawber. 
Look  at  Barclay  and  Perkins  !  Look  at  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton  !  It  is  on 
that  extensive  footing  that  Mr.  Micawber,  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge  of  him, 
is  calculated  to  shine  ;  and  the  profits,  I  am  told,  are  e-NOR — mous  !  But  if  Mr. 
Micawber  cannot  get  into  those  firms, — which  decline  to  answer  his  letters,  when  he 
offers  his  services  even  in  an  inferior  capacity — what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  upon  that 
idea  ?     None.     I  may  have  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Micawber's  manners ' 

'  Hem  !     Really,  my  dear.'  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

'  My  love,  be  silent,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  laying  her  brown  glove  on  his  hand. 
'  I  may  have  a  conviction,  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  Mr.  Micawber's  manners  peculiarly 
qualify  him  fur  the  banking  business.  I  may  argue  within  myself,  that  if  /  had  .a 
deposit  at  a  banking-house,  the  manners  of  Mr.  Micawber,  as  representing  that  banking- 
house,  would  inspire  confidence,  and  must  extend  the  comiection.  But  if  the  various 
banking-hotises  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities,  or  receive  the 
offer  of  them  with  contumely,  what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  upon  that  idea  ?  None. 
As  to  originating  a  banking  business,  I  may  know  that  there  are  members  of  my 
family  who,  if  they  chose  to  place  their  money  in  Mr.  Micawber's  hands,  might  found 
an  establishment  of  that  description.  But  if  they  do  not  choose  to  place  their  money 
in  Mr.  Micawber's  hands — which  they  don't — what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  Again  I 
contend  that  we  are  no  farther  advanced  than  we  were  before.' 

I  shook  mv  head,  and  said.  '  Not  a  bit.'  Traddlcs  also  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
'  Not  a  hit.' 

'  What  do  I  deduce  from  tliis  '/ '  Mrs.  Micawber  went  on  to  say,  still  with  the  same 
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air  of  putting  a  case  lucidly.     '  What  is  the  conclusion,  n.v  dear  Mr.  (  opperheld.  t.> 
which  1  am  irresistibly  brought  ?     An.  I  wrong  in  saying  it  is  clear  f »'»t  «c  mus   I.  .^ 

I  answered  '  Not  at  all  !  '  and  Tnwldlcs  answered  •  Xot  ul  all  !    and  I  foun.l  n.yseK 
afterwards  sagelv  ud<ling,  alone,  that  a  person  must  either  live  or  die. 

'  Just  so;  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  It  .s  pree.scly  that.  .\.u  the  (act  s  „.v 
dear  Mr.  lopperlield.  that  we  can  mt  live  without  sonuth.n.  wdely  <  '/f''""*  f^""; 
existing  circumstances  shortly  turning  up.  Now  I  an.  c.nvmced.  n.yself  and  th>s 
have  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Micawber  several  tm.es  of  late,  that  thn.gs  eannot  be  experte.l 
to  tuirTup  oi  then.selves.  We  nu.st,  it.  a  n.easurc.  assist  to  turn  the,.,  up.  1  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  have  formed  that  opinion." 

Both  Traddles  and  1  ai.plauded  it  highly. 

•  Very  well,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  Then  what  do  I  reconnncnd  .'  Here  is  Mr. 
Micawber"  with  a  variety  of  qualitieations-with  great  talent ' 

'  Reallv.  mv  love.'  said  Mr.  Micawber. 

•  Prav,"  n.v.lear.  allow  n,e  to  conclude.  Here  is  Mr.  M.eawber  w.th  a  variety 
of  qualifications,  with  great  talent-  /  should  say,  with  genius,  but  that  n.ay  be  the 
partiality  of  a  wife.' 

Traddks  and  I  both  murmured  '  Xo." 

'  And  here  is  Mr.  Micawber  without  any  suitable  position  or  en.ployment.  \>  here 
does  th„i  responsibil.ty  rest  Y  Clearly  on  society.  Then  I  would  mak.  a  fa.t  so  .l>s- 
graceful  known,  and  boldly  challenge  society  to  set  it  right.  It  a,.pears  to  me.  n.y 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield.'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  forcibly.  '  that  what  Mr.  Muawber  has  ..  do. 
,s  to  throw  down  the  giu.ntlet  to  society,  and  say,  in  effect,  "  M...w  me  who  w.ll  lake 
that  up.     Let  the  partv  immediately  step  forward. 

I  ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Micawber  how  this  was  to  be  done. 

'  By  advertising.'  said  Mrs.  Micawber-'  in  all  the  pa,.ers.     It  appears  to  me.  tha 
what  Mr.  Micawber  has  to  do,  in  justice  to  himself,  i..  justice  to  h.s  fa.n.ly.  and  1  ».  I 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  justice  to  society,  by  which  he  has  bee,,  h.therto  overlooked 
is  to  advertise  in  all  the  papers;    to  describe  hin.self  plaudy  as  so-and-s...  with  sueh 
and  such  qualifications,  and  to  put  it  thus  :   "  S.nv  en.ploy  n,e.  o,.  ren.u,.erat,ve  ter,..s. 
and  address,  post-paid,  to  W.  M.  Post  Ollice,  t  amde,.  Town. 

•  This  idea  of  Mrs.  M.cawber's,  my  dear  loppertidd.'  sa.d  Mr.  M.eawber  ...ak.nu 
his  shirt-collar  meet  in  front  of  his  chin,  and  glancing  at  n>e  sideways.  '  is.  m  fact,  the 
Leap  to  which  1 1  lluded.  whe,.  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

'Advertising  is  rather  expcsive,'  I  reniarkcd  dubiously.  ,.    ,    , 

'  Exactlv  so  ! '  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  preservh.g  the  san.e  logical  air.       (iuite  true, 
mv  dear  Mr.'  Coppertiel.i  !     I  have  n.ade  the  identical  observation  to  Mr.  M.eawber 
It-.s  for  that  reason  especially,  that  I  think  Mr.  Micawber  ought  (as  I  h.ive  already 
said,  in  justice  to  himself,  in  justice  to  his  fan.ily.  and  .,.  justice  to  society)  to  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  mon .y — on  a  bill.'  i        i  .,; 

Mr.  Micawber.  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  trilled  with  his  .-yc-glass.  and  <:,st  bis 
eyes  up  at  the  ceiling  ;  but  I  thought  hin.  observant  of  Traddles,  t..o,  who  was  looking 

""^^^^Uno  member  of  n.v  family.'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  'is  possessed  of  sutlieieni 
natural  feeling  to  negotiate  that  bill  - 1  believe  there  is  a  better  business  tern,  to  express 

what  I  mean ■'  .    i  .  iv  .  • 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  eyes  -tin  east  up  at  the  ceili,.-.  suggest.-d     l^'^f"""'- 

'  To  discount  that  bill,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber. '  then  n.y  opimon  is.  that  Mr.  Micawber 
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should  go  into  the  City,  should  take  that  l>ill  into  the  Money  Market,  and  should  dispose 
of  it  for  what  he  can  get.  If  the  individuals  in  the  Money  Market  oblige  Mr.  Micawber 
to  sustain  a  great  saerilire.  that  is  between  themselves  and  their  eonsriem^s.  I  view 
it.  st(U(lil\,  as  an  investment.  I  recommend  .Mr.  .Mieawber,  my  dear  Mr.  t'oppertield. 
to  do  the  same  ;  to  regard  it  as  an  investment  which  is  sure  of  return,  and  to  make 
u|)  his  mind  to  any  sacrilicc' 

I  felt,  but  I  am  .sure,  I  don't  know  why  that  this  was  self-denying  and  devoted  in 
.Mrs.  .Mieawber.  and  I  uttered  a  murmur  to  that  effect.  Traddles,  who  took  his  tone 
from  me,  did  likewise,  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

'I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  .Mieawber.  linishing  her  pimeh.  and  gathering  her  scarf 
about  her  shoulders.  i)reparat<>rv  to  her  withdrawal  to  my  bedroom  :  '  1  will  not 
protract  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mieawber's  pecuniary  affairs.  At  your 
lircside,  my  dear  .Mr.  Copperlield.  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Traddles,  who,  though  not 
so  old  a  friend,  is  (juite  one  of  ourselves,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  you  acquainted 
with  the  course  /  advise  .Mr.  Micawber  to  take.  I  feel  that  the  time  is  arrived  when 
.Mr.  .Micawl)er  should  exert  himself  and-  I  will  add— assert  himself,  and  it  appears  to 
nic  that  these  are  the  means.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  merely  a  female,  and  that  a 
masculine  judgment  is  usually  considered  more  competent  to  the  discussion  of  such 
(Hiestions  :  still  I  must  n.jt  forget  that,  when  I  lived  at  home  with  my  papa  and  mamma, 
my  |)apa  was  in  the  habit  of  sa>ing,  "  Emma's  form  is  fragile,  but  her  grasp  of  a  subject 
is  inferior  to  none."  That  my  papa  was  too  partial,  1  well  know ;  Init  that  he  was  an 
obscr\er  of  character  in  some  degree,  my  duty  and  my  reason  eciuallv  forbid  me  to 
doubt.' 

With  these  words,  and  resisting  our  entreaties  that  she  would  grace  the  remaining 
circulation  of  the  punch  with  her  presence.  Airs.  Micawber  retired  to  my  bedroom. 
-And  really  I  felt  that  she  was  a  noble  woman— the  sort  of  woman  who  migtit  have  been 
a  Koman  matron,  and  done  all  manner  of  heroic  things  in  times  of  public  trouble. 

In  the  fervour  of  this  impression,  I  congratulated  Mr.  Micawber  on  the  treasure 

he  possessed.     .So  did  Traddles.     .Mr.  Mieawber  extended  his  hand  to  each  of  us  in 

succession,  and  then  covered  his  face  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  which  I  think  had 

more  snuff  u|)on  it  than  he  was  aware  of.     He  then  returned  to  the  jMmch,  in  the  highest 

!ate  of  exhilaration. 

He  was  full  of  eloquence.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  in  our  children  we 
lived  agam,  and  that,  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  any  accession  to 
their  number  was  doubly  welcome.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Micawber  had  latterly  had  her 
doubts  on  this  point,  but  that  he  had  dispelled  them,  and  reassured  her.  As  to  her 
family,  they  were  totally  unworthy  of  her,  and  their  sentiments  were  utterly  indifferent 
to  him.  and  they  might— I  quote  his  own  expression— go  to  the  devil. 

Mr.  Micawber  then  delivered  a  warm  eulogy  on  Traddles.  He  said  Traddles's 
was  a  character,  to  the  st.r.dy  x  irtues  of  which  he  (Mr.  Micawber)  could  lay  no  claim, 
but  which,  he  thanked  Heaven,  l.e  could  admire.  He  feelingly  alluded  to  the  voung 
lady,  unknown,  whom  Traddles  had  honoured  with  his  affection,  and  who  had  recipro- 
cated that  affection  by  honouring  and  blessing  Traddles  with  her  affection.  Mr 
Micawber  pledged  her.  So  did  I.  Traddles  thanked  us  both,  by  saving,  with  a 
simplicity  and  honesty  I  had  .sense  enough  to  be  quite  charmed  with,"'  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  indeed.     And  I  do  assure  you,  she"  s  the  dearest  gir!  ! ' 

Mr.  .Micawber  took  an  early  opportunity,  after  that,  of  hinting,  with  the  utmo,st 
delicacy  and  ceremony,  at  the  state  of  my  affections.     Nothing  but  the  serious  assurance 
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of  his  frioiul  lopiK-rlKl.!  to  the  lontruiy,  h.  ..I.vrv.d.  o.ul.l  ikprisr  Inm  o(  th.- 
impression  that  his  frKud  I opperlioUl  lovc.l  an.l  uu,  l,rl..v,-.l.  After  f.  .l.nK  very  hot 
■ind  uncotnfortiiMr  for  sonip  tunc,  aiul  aft.r  a  k<"«I  <1«-hI  of  i.lushn.i;.  Ntun.iiK-nn^',  and 
.inninR.  1  Mii.l,  having  mv  ^li^^s  in  m.v  han.l.  "  W.ll.  I  wonl.l  ti^^i■  theni  D.  !  «h'.h  -., 
vw'aed  ami  Kratilie.l  Mr.  Muawhtr.  that  ho  ran  with  a  >:Iass  of  j.unrh  into  ni\  iK-driM.in, 
in  order  that  Mrs.  Micawhcr  n.i«ht  .Irink  !>..  who  drank  it  witli  .•nthMMusm,  irsn.K 
from  withn..  in  n  shrill  vour.  "  Hear,  hear  !  My  .l.ar  Mr.  I  op,«-rluld.  I  uu,  dcliKhtcd. 
Hear  !  '   and  tapping  at  the  wall,  hy  way  of  applauM-. 

Our  c.nv.rsation.  aft.rwar.ls.  to<,k  a  rv  worldi>  turn  :    Mr.  Mi<a«l.or  t.-llin^r  us 

that  he  foini.l  I  aniden  Town  n.eonvenient,  and  that  the  (irst  thina  he  eontcinplate.l 
doing,  when  the  advertisement  sh..uld  have  l.e.t,  the  eause  of  sometlmn.  satisfactory 
turning  up.  was  to  move.  He  mentioned  a  terraee  at  th.-  western  end  of  Oxford 
Street  fronting  Ilv.le  Park,  on  whi  h  he  ha.l  always  ha<l  his  eye.  1ml  uliieh  he  dxl 
not  expeet  to  attain  iinmediatelv,  a>  it  would  re.)mre  a  large  estal.lishnient.  Ihere 
would  prol.al.lv  I.e  an  interval,  he  explame.l.  in  whieh  h.-  should  eontent  himself  with 
the  upper  part  of  a  house.  ..ver  some  respeetal.le  place  ..f  l.nsiness  >ay  in  I'leradilly. 
whui,  would  he  a  ehecrtui  situation  for  Mrs.  MieawI.er  ;  and  where.  I.y  thrownig  out 
u  1k)w  window,  or  earrving  up  the  roof  another  st..ry,  or  making  some  liltU-  alteration 
of  that  sort,  thev  might  live,  eomfortal.ly  and  reputahly.  for  a  few  year...  Whatever 
was  reserved  forhim.  he  expresslv  said.  <.r  wherever  his  al»Kle  nught  I.e.  we  might  rel\ 
on  this-there  would  alwavs  I.e  a  room  for  Tr  Mle>,  an.l  a  knife  and  fork  for  me. 
We  aeknowle.lgcd  his  kindness  :  and  he  Legged  u.  t..  f..rgive  his  having  lann.hed  into 
tlie.se  practical  and  husiness-like  details,  and  to  excuse  it  as  natural  in  one  who  was 
making  entirelv  new  arrangements  in  life. 

Mrs  Mieawher,  tapping  at  the  wall  again,  to  know  if  lea  were  ready,  hroke  up 
this  particular  phase  of  our  friendly  conversation.  .She  made  tea  for  us  in  a  most 
a-reeahle  manner  ;  and.  whenever  1  went  near  her,  in  handing  al.out  the  teacups  and 
l.read-and-l.utter,  asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  whether  1).  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  whether  slu- 
was  short,  or  tall  :  or  something  of  that  kin.l  ;  which  I  think  I  liked.  After  tea.  we 
discussed  a  varietv  of  topics  before  the  lire  :  and  Mrs.  Micawln-r  was  good  eiunigh  to 
sinrr  us  (in  a  small,  thin.  Hat  voice,  which  1  rememl.ered  to  have  considered,  when  1 
tirst  knew  her,  the  very  tal.le-I.eer  of  a.oustics)  the  favourite  l.allads  of  '  The  Dashing 
Wiite  Serjeant,'  and  '  Little  Talllin.'  For  both  of  these  songs  Mrs.  Mieawber  had  lx;eii 
famous  when  she  lived  at  home  -vith  her  paj.a  and  mamma.  Mr.  MieawI.er  told  us 
that  when  he  heard  her  sing  the  lirst  one.  <.n  the  first  ..ceasion  of  his  seeing  li.r  beneath 
the  parental  roof,  she  had  attracted  his  attention  in  an  cxtra..rdinary  degree  ;  but 
that  when  it  came  to  Little  Talllin,  he  had  resolve.l  to  win  that  woman  or  perish  in 

the  attempt. 

II  v^as  belweeu  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Mieawber  rose  to  replace  her 
cap  in  the  whitv-brown  jiaper  parcel,  an.l  to  put  on  her  bonnet.  Mr.  Mi.awber  took 
the  oppoTtu.iitv  of  Traddlcs  putting  on  his  greatcoat,  to  slip  a  letter  int..  my  hand, 
with  a  whispercl  re  uest  that  I  would  read  it  at  my  leisun-.  1  also  t..ok  the 
opp.>rtunitv  of  mv  h..!ding  a  caudle  over  the  banisters  to  light  them  down,  when  Mr. 
Mieawber  was  g..ing.  Iirst  leading  Mrs.  Mi.awber.  an.l  Traddlcs  was  following  with  tlic 
cap.  t..  detain  Traddlcs  for  a  m..iiieiit  ..n  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

•  Traddlcs."  said  L  '  -Mr.  MieawI.er  dont  mean  any  harm.  p..or  fclK.w  ;  but  if  I 
were  vou,  I  wouldn't  lend  him  aii\  thing.  , 

•My  dear  C<.pperlield.'  returned  Traddlcs.  smiling.  •  I  haven't  got  anything  to  lend. 
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'  Vou  have  not  u  name,  you  know."  said  I. 

'Oh!     You  call  Ma/somcthing  to  lend"'*  returned  Traddles  with  a  thoughtful  look. 

'  Ortai/ily." 

'  Oh  I  '  said  Traddlfs.  '  Vt>s,  to  lie  sure  '.'  I  am  very  much  oWigrd  to  you, 
Copperfie'd  ;    hut-  I  am  afraid  I  have  lent  hiru  that  already.' 

'  For  the  hill  that  is  to  he  a  certain  investment  ?  '   I  inquired. 

'  No,"  said  Traddlcs.  '  Not  for  that  one.  This  is  the  tirst  I  have  heard  of  that 
one.  I  have  lici-n  thinking  that  he  will  most  likely  propose  that  one,  on  the  way 
home.     Mine  "s  another.' 

'  I  hope  there  will  he  nothing  wrong  about  it,'  said  I. 

'  I  hope  not.'  said  Traddles.  "  I  should  think  not,  thoug!  '^ecause  he  told  me. 
only  the  other  day,  that  it  was  provided  for.  That  was  M-.  }  vl)er's  expression. 
"  Provided  for."  ' 

Mr.  Micawher  looking  up  at  this  juncture  to  where  we  were  standing,  I  had  only 
time  to  repeat  my  caution.  Traddles  thanked  me,  and  descended.  But  I  was  much 
afraid,  when  I  observed  the  good-natured  niaruier  in  which  he  went  down  with  the 
cap  in  his  hand,  and  gave  .Mrs.  Micawher  his  arm,  that  he  would  he  carried  into  the 
Money  Market  neck  and  heels. 

I  returned  to  my  fireside,  and  was  musing,  half  gravely  and  half  laughing,  on  the 
character  of  Mr.  Micawher  and  the  old  relations  between  us,  when  I  heard  a  quick 
step  ascending  the  stairs.  At  first,  I  thought  it  was  Traddles  coming  back  for  some- 
thing Mrs.  Micawher  had  left  behind  ;  but  as  the  step  approached,  I  knew  it,  and 
felt  my  heart  beat  high,  and  the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  for  it  was  Steerforth's. 

I  was  never  unmindful  of  .\gncs.  and  she  never  left  that  sanctuary  in  my 
thoughts — if  I  may  call  it  so— where  I  had  placed  her  from  the  first.  But  when  he 
entered,  and  stood  before  me  with  his  hand  out,  the  darkness  that  had  fallen  on  him 
changed  to  light,  and  I  felt  confounded  and  ashamed  of  having  doubted  one  I  loved 
so  heartily.  I  loved  her  notie  the  less ;  I  thought  of  her  as  the  same  benignant, 
gentle  angel  in  my  life  ;  I  reproached  myself,  not  her,  with  having  done  him  an 
injury  ;  and  I  would  have  made  him  any  atonement,  if  I  had  known  what  to  make, 
and  how  to  make  it. 

'  Why,  Daisy,  old  boy,  dumfoundered  !  '  laughed  Steerforth,  shaking  my  hand 
heartily,  and  throwing  it  gaily  away.  '  Have  I  detected  you  in  another  feast,  you 
Sybarite!  These  Doctors'  Commons  fellows  are  the  gayest  men  in  town,  I  believe, 
and  beat  us  sober  Oxford  people  all  to  nothing  !  '  His  bright  glance  went  merrily 
round  the  room,  as  he  took  the  scat  on  the  sofa  opposite  to  me.  which  Mrs.  Micawher 
had  recently  vacatetl,  and  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze. 

'  I  was  so  surprised  at  first,'  said  I,  giving  him  welcome  with  all  the  cordiality  I 
felt,  '  that  I  had  hardly  breath  to  greet  you  with,  Steerforth.' 

'  Well,  the  sight  of  me  is  good  for  sore  eyes,  as  the  Scotch  say,'  replied  Steerforth, 
'  and  so  is  the  sight  of  you,  Daisy,  in  full  bloom.     How  are  yon.  my  Bacchanal  ?  ' 

'  I  am  very  well.'  said  I  ;  '  and  not  at  all  Bacchanalian  to-night,  though  I 
confess  to  another  party  of  three.' 

'  All  of  whom  I  met  in  the  street,  talking  loud  in  >  nur  praise.'  returned  Steerforth. 
'  Who  's  our  friend  in  the  tights  ?  ' 

I  gave  him  the  best  idea  I  could,  in  a  few  words,  of  Mr.  Micawl)er.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  my  feeble  portrait  of  that  gentleman,  and  said  he  was  a  man  to  know, 
and  he  must  know  him. 
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•  But  who  do  vou  suppose  <iur  olhor  frirn.l  is  ?  '  suiii  I  in  my  turn. 

•  Hcftvon  knows.*  said  Stc.rforth.     •  Not  a  Lore.  I  h..pc  ?     I  thoujjl.t  he  looked 

a  little  like  one.' 

•  Tniddlrs  :  '  I  replied,  triumphantly. 

'  Who  's  he  '.' '   asked  Steerf«>rth  in  his  careless  way. 

•  Uon-t  vou  rememLer  Traddles  ?     Traddio  in  ..ur  room  at  Salem  House  ? 

'  Oh  '  That  fellow  !  '  sai.i  Stccrforth,  heating  a  lump  of  eoal  on  lh<-  top  of  tlie 
fire,  with' the  poker.     '  Is  he  as  sof  as  ever  ?     .\nd  where  the  deuee  dul  you  pick 

*""  I  Mtolle.l  Tra.l.lles  in  reply,  .ws  highly  us  I  eould  ;  for  I  felt  that  Steerfortl. 
rather  slifihted  him.  -Steerforth.  dismissinR  the  sul.jeet  with  a  Imht  u-kI.  and  a  smile, 
and  the  remark  that  he  woul.l  I.e  fila.l  to  s.e  the  old  fellow  too.  f-r  ».<■  had  alwavs 
iH-en  an  odd  fish,  in.p.ired  if  I  coul.l  Rive  hm,  anything  to  eat  Y  DunnK'  most  of  h.s 
short  dialoRue,  when  he  had  not  been  speaking  n,  a  wil.i  vivae.ous  mant.er.  h-  had 
s;it  idiv  heating  on  the  lump  of  eoal  with  the  poker.  I  ol.serve.l  that  he  .lul  the  san.e 
thing  while  I  was  gettinR  out  the  remains  of  the  pigeon-pie.  and  so  forth. 

•  \Vhv  Daisv,  here  's  a  supiK-r  for  a  kii>K  !  '  he  exelaime<l.  starting  out  of  his 
silenec  with  a  burst,  and  taking  his  seat  at  the  table.  *  I  shall  do  i^  justice,  for  I  have 
come  from  Yarmouth.' 

'  I  thought  \  ou  came  from  Oxford  ?  '    I  returned. 

•  Not  I  '  said  Steerforth.     '  I  have  been  seafaring     l>ettcr  employed." 

'  Littimer  was  here  to-day.  to  in.,uire  for  you."  I  remarked.  '  and  1  .inderstoo.l 
him  that  you  were  at  Oxford  ;   though,  now  I  think  of  it.  he  ceitainly  dul  not  «*y  so. 

'  Littimer  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought  him,  to  have  been  inquirmR  for  me 
at  all.'  said  Steerforth.  jovially  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  .Innking  to  me. 
'  .As  to  understanding  him,  you  are  a  cleverer  fellow  than  most  of  us.  Daisy,  if  you  c«n 

do  that.'  ,.11        i  o  1 

'  That 's  true,  indeed,'  said  I.  moving  my  chair  to  the  table.  So  you  have 
been  at  Yarmouth,  Steerforth  !  '    interested  to  know  all  about  it.     "  Have  you  been 

there  long  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  returned.     '  -Vn  escapade  of  a  week  or  so. 

•  \nd  how  are  thev  all  ?    Of  course,  little  Emily  is  not  married  yet  ' 

'  Not  vet  Going' to  be.  1  believe— in  so  many  weeks,  or  Tuonths,  or  somcthini- 
or  other  "l  have  not  seen  much  of  'em.  By  the  bye  '  ;  he  laid  down  his  knife  ami 
fork,  which  he  had  been  using  with  great  diligence,  and  began  feeling  in  his  pocKets  ; 
'  I  have  a  letter  for  you.' 

'  From  whom  ? '  ^     ,  i  •    i         i 

'  Wliv  from  vour  old  nurse,'  he  returned,  taking  some  |)apers  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket "'  "  J.  Steerf<.fth.  Esiiuire.  debtor,  to  the  Willing  Mind  "  ;  that 's  not  it. 
Patience,  and  we  '11  find  it  presently.  Old  what  's-his-name  's  in  a  bad  wny.  an.l 
it 's  about  that.  I  believe.' 

'  Barkis,  do  vou  mean  ?  '  .  ..  .       n 

'  Yes  !  •  still  feeling  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  ovtr  their  contents  :  it  s  all 
over  with  poor  Barkis.  I  am  afraid.  I  saw  a  little  apothecary  there  -surgeon,  or 
whatever  he  is-who  brought  vour  worship  into  the  world.  He  w.as  mighty  learned 
about  the  cw,  to  me  :  but  the  upshot  of  his  opinion  was,  that  the  earner  was  makin- 
his  last  journev  lather  fast.-1'ut  your  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  my  greatcoat 
on  the  chair  vender,  and  I  think  you  '11  find  the  letter.     Is  it  there  ?  ' 
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'  Here  it  is  !  '    said  1. 

'  'J'liat  's  right ! ' 

It  WHS  fr«ni  lVj;K<)tty  ;  Mtmrfhinj.'  Irss  Irpililo  tliiin  iiMial,  and  liricf.  It  informed 
nir  of  her  liusl>uiid'N  hoiM'IcMs  state,  iitid  hiiiti'd  at  his  ticinj;  '  n  little  nearer  '  than 
heretofore,  and  eonseipiently  more  ditlieult  to  niana^'e  for  his  own  eornfort.  It  said 
nothing;  of  her  weariness  and  watehin^;,  htkI  praised  him  highly.  It  was  written  with 
a  plain,  iniuffeeted,  homely  pii'ty  that  I  knew  to  he  Kenuiiie,  and  ended  with  '  my 
duty  to  my  ever  darling  '—meaning  myself. 

While  I  dceiphered  it,  Sfeerforth  eontinncd  to  cat  and  drink. 

'  It  's  a  had  jol),'  he  said,  when  I  had  done  ;  '  hut  the  sun  sets  every  dav,  and 
people  die  every  minute,  and  we  mustn't  he  seared  l>y  the  common  lot.  if  we  failed 
to  hold  our  own,  heeause  that  e«|ual  foot  at  all  men's  doors  was  heard  knorking  some- 
where, every  ohjeet  in  this  world  would  slip  from  us.  No  !  Hide  on  !  Rough-shmJ 
if  need  he,  smooth-shod  if  that  will  do,  hut  ride  on  !  Hide  on  over  all  ohstaeles,  and 
wii»  the  raee  !  ' 

'  And  win  what  race  '.'  '    said  I. 

•  The  race  that  one  has  started  in,'  said  he.     '  Hide  on  !  ' 

I  noticed,  1  rememl)er.  ns  he  jmused,  looking  at  me  with  his  handsome  head  a 
little  thrown  back,  and  his  glass  raised  in  his  hand,  that  though  the  freshness  of  the 
sea-wind  was  on  his  face,  and  it  was  ruddy,  there  were  traces  in  it,  made  since  1  last 
saw  it,  as  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  some  habitual  strain  of  the  fervent  energy 
which,  when  roused,  was  so  passionately  roused  within  him.     I  had  it  in  my  thoughts 

to  renioiistrate  with  him  upon  his  desperate  way  of  pursuing  any  fancy  that  he  took 

such  as  this  buffeting  of  rough  seas,  at.d  braving  of  hard  weather,  for  example— when 
my  mind  glanced  off  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  conversation  again,  and  pursued 
that  instead. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Steerforth,'  said  I,  '  if  your  high  spirits  will  listen  to  me ' 

•  They  arc  potent  spirits,  and  will  do  whatever  you  like,'  he  answered,  moving 
from  the  table  to  the  lireside  again. 

•  Then  I  ttll  you  what,  .Steerforth.  I  think  I  will  go  down  and  see  rny  old 
nurse.  It  is  not  that  I  can  do  her  any  good,  or  render  her  any  real  service  ;  but  she 
is  so  atta<hcd  to  me  that  my  visit  will  have  as  much  effect  on  her,  as  if  I  could  do 
both.  She  will  take  it  so  kindly,  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  and  sup|X)rt  to  her.  It  is 
no  great  effort  to  make,  I  am  .'urc,  for  such  a  friend  as  she  has  been  to  me.  Wouldn't 
you  go  a  day's  journey,  if  you  were  in  my  place  'i  ' 

His  face  was  thoughtful,  and  he  sat  considering  a  little  before  he  answered,  in  a 
low  voice,  •  Well  !     t;o.     You  can  do  no  harm.' 

•  You  have  just  come  back.'  said  I,  and  it  would  be  in  vuiii  to  ask  you  to  go 
with  mc  '.'  ' 

•  Quite,'  he  returned.  '  I  am  for  Highgate  to-night.  I  have  not  seen  my  mother 
this  long  time,  and  it  lies  upon  my  cons.ienec,  for  it  's  something  to  l>e  loved  as  she 
loves  her  prodigal  son.— liah  !  Nonsense  !— You  mean  to  go  to-morrow,  I  supfs.  ?  ' 
lie  said,  holding  me  out  at  arm's  length,  with  a  hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

•  Well,  then,  don't  go  till  next  (la> .  I  wanted  you  to  come  and  stav  a  few  uavi 
with  us.     Here  I  .am,  on  p-.irprv.r  to  Hid  you,  and  you  fiy  off  to  Yarmouth  !  ' 

'  You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  talk  of  flying  off,  Steerforth,  who  are  always  running 
wild  on  some  unknown  expedition  or  other  !  ' 
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He  l<H)kr(l  ut  me  f.r  u  ni..rnrnt  »ith..ut  spciikiiij?.  iiii-l  th.ii  njoiiiptl.  Mill  holdimj 
nir  as  Ixfort-.  uiiii  kivihl,'  mr  a  Nhakr 

•  lomc  !  Say  the  next  (iii> .  uini  pn-ss  jis  luiich  of  ti>  nii>rr..w  un  \>>ii  '  iin  with  iin  ' 
Who  knows  whtii  we  may  niot't  usiiiii.  <'Uf  ?  I'oiin-  I  Sii>  Hi''  nt-xt  day  !  I  wmil 
von  fo  .stand  l)ctwciMi  Rosa  Darllc  and  mo,  and  kft'p  us  aMU'dt-r  ' 

'  Would  yon  love  each  other  t>M>  tnnch,  without  mr  '! 

'  Ves  :    or  hate."  lauiihrd  Sletrforlh  :    '  no      ■Mtr  vvhuli.     I  ome  '     Siiy  tli.'  next 

tl")  !  ■ 

I  sjiid  the  next  day  ;  and  he  put  on  his  );reat  eoat  and  li^jhted  his  ci«ar.  >i  !  '  ">" 
to  walk  home.  Finding  him  in  this  tntention.  I  put  on  my  own  ifreat  eoal  (In.  ■  ol 
li(?ht  mv  own  eiuar.  having  had  enouuli  of  that  for  one  while)  and  walked  with  h  in  .is 
farastli<(.|«>n  road;  a  dull  road,  th-  u.  at  niu-ht.  He  wis  m  (jreal  spirits  all  tli.'  wa>  ; 
and  when  we  parted,  and  I  looked  after  him  puiii/  so  j-allaiitly  ami  airily  homeward.  I 
thought  of  his  saying,  '  Ride  on  over  all  ol.staeles,  and  win  the  r.ice  !  '  and  wished,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  some  worthy  -u'e  to  run. 

I  was  undressin<»  in  my  own  room,  ..lien  Mr.  MieawI.er's  letter  tiimhied  on  tlie 
fl«M)r.  Thus  reminded  of  it,  I  lirok.-  the  seal  and  read  as  follows.  It  was  datetf  an 
hour  and  a  half  hefore  dinner.  I  am  not  sure  whetlu  1  have  mentioned  thai,  when 
Mr.  Mieawher  was  at  any  partieularly  desperatr  (  risis,  he  used  a  sort  of  ie>»al  phrase 
ology  :    whieli  lie  seemed  to  think  c<iuivalent  to  windin)j  up  his  affairs. 

'  Sir — for  I  dare  not  say  my  tlear  t'opperfield. 

'  It  is  expedient  that  I  -hould  inform  you  that  the  undersinned  is  Crushed. 
Some  fliekcring  efforts  to  spare  you  the  premature  knowled-e  of  his  calamitous  (x.sition. 
you  may  observe  in  him  this  day  :  hut  hope  has  sunk  leneath  the  horizon,  and  th.' 
undersigned  is  Crushed. 

•The  present  eommunicatioii  is  penned  within  the  personal  range  (I  <annot  rail 
it  the  society)  of  an  indivi(fual.  in  a  slate  closely  bordering  on  intoxication,  employed 
by  a  broker.  That  individual  is  in  legal  possession  of  the  premises,  under  a  distress 
for  rent.  His  inventory  includes,  not  only  the  chattels  and  effects  of  every  description 
belonging  to  the  undersigned,  as  yearly  tenant  of  this  habitation,  but  also  those  apper 
taining  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddlcs.  Iwlger.  a  member  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
lu.ner  Temple. 

•  If  any  drop  of  gloom  were  wanting  in  the  overflowing  cup,  which  is  now  "  com 
mended  "  (in  the  language  of  an  immortal  Writer)  to  the  lips  of  the  undersigned,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  friendly  acceptance  granted  to  the  undersigncfl, 
by  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  for  the  sum  of  f-'.'l.  4s.  '.t_\d.  is  o\  -  nlue, 
and  is  not  provided  for.  Also,  in  the  fact,  that  the  living  responsibilities  dinging 
to  the  undersigned,  will,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  increase<l  by  Llie  sum  of  one  more 
helpless  victim  ;  whose  miserable  appearance  may  be  looked  for — in  rounil  iiiiml>ers 
-at  the  expiration  of  a  period  not  exceeding  six  lunar  months  from  the  present  date. 
'  After  premising  this  much,  it  would  be  a  work  of  -.iipercrogation  to  add,  th.it 
dust  and  ashes  are  foi  ever  seattertil 
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Poor  Traddles  !  I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Micawber  by  this  time,  to  foresee  that  ht 
might  be  expected  to  recover  the  blow  ;  but  my  night's  rest  was  sorely  distressed  by 
thoughts  of  Traddles,  and  of  the  curate's  daughter,  who  was  one  of  ten,  down  in 
Devonshire,  and  who  was  such  a  dear  girl,  and  who  would  wait  for  Traddles  (ominous 
praise  !)  until  she  was  sixty,  or  any  age  that  could  be  mentioned. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


1    i 


I    VISIT    STEERFORTH    AT    Ills    HOME,    AGAIN 

I  MENTIONED  to  Mr.  Spenlow  in  the  morning,  that  I  wanted  leave  of  absence 
fc-  a  short  time  ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  the  receipt  of  any  salary,  and  consequently 
was  not  obnoxious  to  the  implacable  Jorkins,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  it. 
I  took  that  opportunity,  with  my  voice  sticking  in  my  tliroat,  and  my  sight 
failing  as  I  uttered  the  words,  to  express  my  hope  that  Miss  Spenlow  was  quite  well  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Spenlow  replied,  with  no  more  emotion  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
an  ordinary  human  being,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me,  and  she  was  very  well. 

We  articled  clerks,  as  germs  of  the  patrician  order  of  proctors,  were  treated  with 
so  much  consideration,  that  I  was  almost  my  own  master  at  all  times.  As  I  did  not 
(■are,  however,  to  get  to  llighgate  before  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  as  we  had 
another  little  excommunication  case  in  court  that  morning,  which  was  called  The  office 
of  the  Judge  promoted  by  Tipkins  against  Bullock  for  his  soul's  correction,  I  passed 
an  hour  or  two  in  attendance  on  it  with  Mr.  Spenlow  very  agreeably.  It  arose  out  of  a 
scuffle  between  two  churchwardens,  one  of  whom  was  alleged  to  have  pushed  the 
other  against  a  pump  ;  the  handle  of  which  pump  projecting  into  a  school-house,  which 
school-house  was  under  a  gable  of  the  church-roof,  made  the  push  an  ecclesiastical 
offence.  It  was  an  amusing  case ;  and  sent  me  up  to  Highgate.  on  the  box  of  the 
stage-coach,  thinking  about  the  Commons,  and  what  Mr.  Spenlow  had  said  about 
touching  the  Commons,  and  bringing  down  the  country. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  pleased  to  see  me,  and  so  was  Rosa  Dartle.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  Littimer  was  not  there,  and  that  we  were  attended  by  a  modest 
little  parlour-maid,  with  blue  ribbons  in  her  cap,  whose  eye  it  was  much  more  pleasant, 
and  much  less  disconcerting,  to  catch  by  accident,  than  the  eye  of  that  respectable 
man.  But  what  I  particularly  observed,  before  I  had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house, 
was  the  close  and  attentive  watch  Miss  Dartle  kept  upon  me  ;  and  the  lurking  manner 
in  which  she  seemed  to  compare  my  face  with  Steerforth's,  and  Steerforth's  with  mine, 
and  to  lie  in  wait  for  something  to  come  out  between  the  two.  So  surely  as  I  looked 
towards  her,  did  I  see  that  eager  visage,  with  its  gaunt  black  eyes  and  searching  brow, 
intent  on  mine ;  or  passing  suddenly  from  mine  to  Steerforth's ;  or  comprehending 
both  of  us  at  once.  In  this  lynx-like  scrutiny  she  was  so  far  from  faltering  when  she 
saw  I  observed  it,  that  at  such  a  time  she  only  fixed  her  piercing  look  upon  me  with  a 
more  intent  expression  still.  Blameless  as  I  was,  and  knew  that  I  was,  in  reference  to 
any  wrong  she  could  possibly  suspect  me  of,  I  shrunk  before  her  strange  eyes,  quite 
unable  to  endure  their  hungry  lustre. 

All  day.  she  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  house.  If  I  talked  to  Steerforth  in 
his  room,  I  heard  her  dress  rustle  in  the  little  gallery  outside.     When  he  and  I  engaged 
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in  some  of  our  old  exercises  o»  the  lawn  lK:hind  the  house,  1  saw  her  fate  pass  from 
window  t.)  window,  like  a  wandering  light,  until  it  fixed  itself  in  one,  and  wutehed  us. 
UTien  we  all  four  went  out  walking  in  the  afternoon,  she  elosed  her  thni  hand  on  my 
arm  like  a  spring,  to  keep  me  hack,  while  Steerforth  and  his  mother  went  on  out  of 
hearint! :    and  then  spoke  to  me. 

•  Vo\i  have  l)een  a  long  time,'  she  said.  '  without  coming  here.  Is  >onr  profession 
really  so  engaging  and  interesting  as  to  ahsorh  your  whole  attention  ?  I  ask  l.eeause 
I  always  want  to  be  informed,  when  I  am  ignorant.     Is  it  really,  thoii^-h  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  liked  it  well  enough,  hut  that  I  certainly  could  not  claim  so  niueh 

for  it.  ,  .        1        I 

'  Oh  !    I  am  glad  to  know  that,  because  I  always  like  to  be  put  right  when  I  am 

wrong."  said  Rosa  Dartle.     '  You  mean  it  is  a  little  dry.  perhaps  '.' ' 
'  Well.'  I  replied  ;   '  perhaps  it  nax  a  little  dry.' 
'  Oh  !   and  that 's  a  reason  why  you  want  relief  and  change    <>xcitcmcnt.  ami  all 

that  ?  •  said  she.     '  Ah  !   very  true"!  "  Ihit  isn't  it  a  little         Kh  ■.'     for  him  :    I  don't 

mean  vou  '? '  ,      ,  ,,  n. 

A  quick  glance  of  her  eye  towards  the  spot  where  Steerforth  was  walking,  with 
his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm.  showed  me  whom  she  meant  ;  but  beyond  that.  I  was 
quite  lost.     And  I  looked  so,  I  have  no  doubt. 

•  Don't  it— I  don't  say  that  it  dots,  mind  I  want  to  know— don't  it  rather  engross 
him  ?  Don't  it  make  him,  perhaps,  a  little  more  remiss  than  usual  in  his  visits  to  his 
blindly-doting— eh  ?  '  With  another  (piick  glance  at  them,  and  such  a  glance  at  me 
as  seemed  to  look  into  my  innermost  thoughts. 

'  Miss  Dartle,'  I  returned,  '  pray  do  not  think ' 

'  I  don't '. '  she  said.  '  Oh  dear  me,  don't  suppose  that  I  think  anything  !  I  am 
not  suspicious.  I  only  ask  a  (,uestion.  I  don't  state  any  opinion.  I  want  to  found 
an  opinion  on  what  you  tell  me.      Then,   it  's    not   so  ?     Well,  I  am  very  glad  to 

know  it.' 

•  It  certainly  is  not  the  fact,'  said  I,  perjilexed,  '  that  I  am  accountable  for  Steer- 
forth's  having  been  away  from  home  longer  than  usual— if  he  has  been  :  which  I 
really  don't  know  at  this  moment,  unless  I  understand  it  from  you.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  long  while,  until  last  night.* 

'  No  1 ' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Dartle,  no  ! ' 

As  she  looked  full  at  mc.  I  saw  her  face  grow  sharper  and  paler,  and  the  marks  of 
the  old  wound  lengthen  out  until  it  cut  through  the  disfigured  lip.  and  deep  into  the 
nether  lip,  and  slanted  down  the  face.  There  was  something  positively  .iwful  to  me 
in  this,  and  in  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  as  she  said,  looking  tixcdly  at  me— 

•  What  is  he  doing  ?  ' 

I  repeated  the  words,  more  to  myself  than  her,  being  so  amazed. 

'  What  is  he  doing  ?  '  she  said,  with  an  eagerness  that  seemed  enough  to  con- 
sume her  like  a  tire.  '  In  what  is  that  man  assisting  him,  who  never  looks  at  me 
without  an  inscrutable  falsehood  in  his  eyes  ?  If  you  are  honourable  and  faithful, 
I  don't  ask  you  to  betray  your  friend.  I  ask  you  only  to  tell  me,  is  it  anger,  is  it 
hatred,  is  it  pride,  is  it  restlessness,  is  it  some  wild  fancy,  is  it  love,  what  is  it,  that  is 

leading  him  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Dartle,'  I  returned,  '  how  shall  I  tell  you,  so  that  you  will  believe  me,  that 
I  know  of  nothing  in  Steerforth  different  from  what  there  was  when  I  first  came  here  ? 
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I  firmly  believe  there  is  nothing.     I  hardly  understand  even 


I  can  think  of  nothing, 
what  you  mean.' 

As  she  still  stood  looking  fixedly  at  me,  a  twitching  or  throbbing,  from  which  I 
could  not  dissociate  the  idea  of  pain,  came  into  that  cruel  mark  ;  and  lifted  up  the 
corner  of  her  lip  as  if  with  scorn,  or  with  a  pity  that  despised  its  object.  She  put 
her  hand  upon  it  hurriedly— a  hand  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  when  I  had  seen  her 
hold  it  up  before  the  lire  to  shade  her  face,  I  had  compared  it  in  my  thoughts  to 
fine  porcelain— and  saying,  in  a  quick,  fierce,  passionate  way,  '  I  swear  you  to  secrecy 
about  this  !  '  said  not  a  word  more. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  particularly  happy  in  her  son's  society,  and  Steerforth  was. 
on  this  occasion,  particularly  attentive  and  respectful  to  her.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  me  to  see  them  together,  not  only  on  account  of  their  mutual  affection,  but  because 
of  the  strong  personal  re>einl)lunce  between  them,  and  the  manner  in  wb':h  what  was 
haughty  or  impetuous  in  him  was  softened  by  age  and  sex,  in  her,  to  a  g-acious  dignity. 
I  thought,  more  than  once,  that  it  was  well  no  serious  cause  of  division  had  /?ver  come 
between  them  :  or  two  such  natures — I  ought  rather  to  express  it,  two  such  shades  of 
the  same  nature — might  have  been  harder  to  reconcile  than  the  two  extremest 
opposites  in  creation.  The  idea  did  not  originate  in  my  own  discernment,  1  am  bound 
to  confess,  but  in  a  speech  of  Kosa  Dartle's. 

She  said  at  dinner — 

'  Oh.  but  do  tell  me.  though,  somebody,  because  I  have  been  thinking  about  it 
all  day,  and  I  want  to  know.' 

'  You  want  to  know  what,  Rosa  '? '  returned  Mrs.  Steerforth.  '  Pray,  pray, 
Uosa,  do  not  be  mysterious." 

'  Mysterious  !  '   she  cried.     '  Oh  !   really  ?     Do  you  consider  me  so  ?  ' 

'  Uo  I  constantly  entreat  you."  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  '  to  speak  plainly,  in  your 
own  natural  manner  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  then  this  is  not  my  natural  nuiiuier  ?  '  she  rejoined.  '  Now  you  must  really 
bear  with  me.  because  I  ask  for  information.     We  never  know  ourselves.' 

'  It  has  become  .1  second  nature.'  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  without  any  displeasure  ; 
'  but  I  rcmenilier, — and  so  nuist  you.  I  think,— when  your  manner  was  different. 
Rosa  ;  when  it  was  not  so  guarded,  and  was  more  trustful.' 

'  I  am  sure  yor  are  right,'  she  returned  ;   '  and  so  it  is  that  bad  habits  grow  upon 
Really  ?     Less  guarded  and  more  trustful  ?     How  can  I,  imperceptibly,  have 
I  wonder  ?     Well,  that  's  very  odd  !     I  nuist  study  to  regain  my  former 


said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  with  a  smile. 

you  know  !  '    she  answered.     "  I  will  learn  frankness  from- 


one  ! 

changed, 

self.' 

'  J  wish  you  would. 

'Oh  !    Ireally  will, 
let  me  .see — from  James.' 

'  You  cannot  learn  frankness,  Rosa.'  said  Mrs.  Steerforth  quickly — for  there 
was  always  some  effect  of  sarcasm  in  what  Rosa  Dartle  said,  though  it  was  said,  as 
this  was,  in  the  most  unconscious  manner  in  the  world — '  in  a  better  school.' 

'  That  I  am  sure  of,'  she  answered,  with  uncommon  fervour.  '  If  I  am  sure  of 
anything,  of  course,  yoii  know,  I  am  sure  of  that.' 

Mrs.  Steerforth  appeared  to  nie  to  regret  having  been  a  little  nettled  ;  for  she 
presently  said,  in  a  kind  tone — 

'  Well,  my  dear  Rosa,  we  have  not  heard  what  it  is  thet  you  want  to  be  satisfied 
about  "?  • 
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'  That  I  want  to  be  satisfied  about  ?  '  she  replied,  with  provoking  coldness. 
'  Oh  !  it  was  only  whether  people,  who  are  like  each  other  in  their  moral  constitution 
—is  that  the  phrase  ?  ' 

'  It 's  as  good  a  phrase  as  another."  said  Stcerforth. 

•  Thank  vou  :-whether  people,  who  are  like  each  other  in  ^heir  moral  consti- 
tution, arc  in  greater  danger  than  people  not  so  circumstanced,  supposing  any  serious 
cause  of  variance  to  arise  between  them,  of  being  divided  angrily  and  deeply  Y 

•  1  should  sav  yes.'  said  Steerforth. 

'  Should  you  ?  •  she  retorted.  "  Dear  me  !  Supposing  then,  for  instance-any 
unlikely  thing  will  do  for  a  supposition-that  you  and  your  mother  were  U.  have  a 

serious  quarrel.'  n       .  „  . 

•  Mv  dear  Rosr.,'  interposed  Mrs.  Stcerfortb.  laughing  goo-inuturcdly.  suggest 
some  other  supposition  !     James  and  I  kno>v  our  .lutv  to  ea.h  other  iK^tter.  1  pray 

'^'*'' Oh  '  •  said  Miss  Dartlc,  nodding  her  head  thoughtfully.  '  To  be  sure.  TluU 
would  prevent  it  ?  Whv.  of  course  it  would.  E.x-actly.  Now,  I  am  gla.i  I  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  put  the  ease,  for  it  is  so  very  good  to  know  that  your  dutv  to  each  other 
would  prevent  it !     Thank  you  very  much.' 

One  other  little  circumstance  connected  with  Miss  Dartle  1  must  not  omit  :  for 
1  had  reason  to  remember  it  thereafter,  when  all  the  irremediable  past  was  rendered 
plain  During  the  whole  of  this  day.  but  esi>ecially  from  this  peru-l  of  it,  Steerforth 
exerted  himself  with  his  utmost  skill,  and  that  was  with  his  utmost  ease,  to  chartn  this 
singular  creature  into  a  "leasant  and  pleased  companion.     That  he  should  suc.-eed. 

n  me.  That  she  should  struggle  agains.  the  fascinating 
—delightful  nature  I  thought  it  then  -di<l  not  surprise 
I  she  was  sometimes  jaundiced  and  perverse.  I  saw  her 
,wly  change  ;  I  saw  her  look  at  him  with  growing  admira- 
tion •  I  saw  her  try.  ...ore  and  more  faintly,  but  always  angrily,  as  if  she  condemned 
a  we'akness  in  herself,  to  resist  the  captivating  power  that  he  possessed  ;  and  hnally. 
I  saw  her  sharp  glance  soften,  and  her  smile  become  (piite  gentle,  and  I  ceased  to  be 
afraid  of  her  as  1  had  really  been  all  day,  and  we  all  sat  about  the  fire,  talking  and 
laughing  together,  with  as  little  reserve  as  if  we  had  been  children. 

Whether  it  was  l>ecausc  we  had  sat  there  so  long,  or  liecause  Steerforth  was 
resolved  not  to  lose  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  we  did  not 
remain  in  the  dining-room  more  than  five  minutes  after  her  departure.  '  She  is  play- 
ing her  harp  '  said  Steerforth,  softK .  at  the  drawing-room  door,  '  and  nobody  but  my 
mother  has  heard  her  do  that.  I  believe,  these  three  years."  He  sai.i  it  with  a  curious 
smile  which  was  gone  directly  ;   and  we  went  into  the  room  and  found  her  alone. 

•Don't  get  up,'  said  Stcerforth  (which  she  had  already  done) ;  "  my  dear  Uosa, 
don't  !     Be  kind  for  once,  and  sing  us  an  Irish  song.' 

•  What  do  vou  care  for  an  Irish  song  ?  '    she  returned. 

'  Much  !  '  said  Steerforth.  '  Much  more  than  for  any  other.  Here  is  Daisy, 
too,  loves  music  from  his  soul.     Sing  us  an  Irish  song.  Rosa !  and  let  me  sit  and  listen 

as  I  used  to  do.' 

He  did  not  touch  her,  or  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen,  but  sat  himself  near 
the  harp.  She  stood  beside  it  for  some  little  while,  in  a  curious  way,  going  through 
the  motion  of  playing  it  with  her  right  hand,  but  not  sounding  it.  At  length  she  sat 
Jr.  vn,  and  drew  it  to  her  with  one  sudden  action,  and  played  and  "^.ing. 


was  no  matter  of  sur- 
influence  of  his  del' 
me  either  ;    for  I  ki 
features  and  her  ma. 
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I  don't  know  what  it  was,  in  her  touch  or  voice,  that  made  that  song  the  most 
unearthly  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life,  or  can  imagine.  There  was  something  fearful 
in  the  reality  of  it.  It  was  as  if  it  had  never  been  written,  or  set  to  music,  but  sprung 
out  of  the  passion  within  her ;  which  found  imperfect  utterance  in  the  low  sounds  of 
her  voice,  and  crouched  again  when  all  was  still.  I  was  dumb  when  she  leaned  beside 
the  harp  again,  playing  it,  but  not  sounding  it,  with  her  right  hand. 

A  minute  more,  and  this  had  roused  me  from  my  trance :— Steerforth  had  left 
his  seat,  and  eone  to  her,  and  had  put  his  arm  laughingly  about  her,  and  had  said, 
'  Come,  Rosa,  for  the  future  we  will  love  each  other  very  much  ! '  And  she  had  struck 
him,  and  had  thrown  him  off  with  the  fury  of  a  wild  cat.  and  had  burst  out  of  the 
room. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  Rosa  ?  '   saiii  ^f^s.  Steerforth,  coming  in. 

'  She  has  been  an  angel,  mother,'  returned  Steerforth,  '  for  a  little  while  ;  and  has 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  since,  by  way  of  compensation.' 

'  You  should  be  careful  not  to  irritate  her,  James.  Her  temper  has  been  soured, 
remember,  and  ought  not  to  be  tried.' 

Rosa  did  not  come  back ;  and  no  other  mention  was  made  of  her,  until  I  went 
with  Steerforth  into  his  room  to  say  Good-night.  Then  he  laughed  about  her,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  such  a  fierce  little  piece  of  incomprehensibility. 

I  expressed  as  much  of  my  astonishment  as  was  then  capable  of  expression,  and 
asked  if  he  could  guess  what  it  was  that  she  had  taKen  so  much  amiss,  so  suddenly. 

'  Oh,  Heaven  knows,'  said  Steerforth.  '  Anything  you  like — or  nothing  !  I 
told  you  she  took  everything,  herseli  included,  to  a  grindstone,  and  sharpened  it.  She 
is  an  edge-tool,  and  requires  great  care  in  dealing  with.  She  is  always  dangerous. 
Good-night ! ' 

'  Good-night ! '  said  I,  '  my  dear  Steerforth  !  I  shall  be  gone  before  you  wakt.  :n 
the  morning.     Good-night ! ' 

He  was  unwilling  to  let  me  go  ;  and  stood,  holding  me  out,  with  a  hand  on  each  of 
my  shoulders,  as  he  had  done  in  my  own  room. 

'  Daisy,'  he  said  with  a  smile — '  for  though  that 's  not  the  name  your  godfathers 
and  godmothers  gave  you,  it 's  the  name  I  like  best  to  call  you  by — and  I  wish,  I  wish, 
I  wish,  you  could  give  it  to  me  ! ' 

'  \Vhy,  so  I  can,  if  I  choose,'  said  I. 

*  Daisy,  if  anything  should  ever  separate  us,  you  must  think  of  me  at  my  best,  old 
boy.  Come  !  Let  us  make  that  bargain.  Think  of  me  at  my  best,  if  circumstances 
should  ever  part  us  ! ' 

'  You  have  no  best  to  me,  Steerforth.'  said  I,  '  and  no  worst.  You  are  alway. 
equally  loved,  and  cherished  in  my  heart.' 

So  much  compunction  for  having  ever  wronged  him,  even  by  a  shapeless  thought, 
did  I  feel  within  nie,  that  the  confession  of  having  done  so  was  rising  to  my  lips.  But 
for  the  reluctance  I  had,  to  betray  the  confidence  of  Agnes,  but  for  my  uncertainty 
how  to  approach  the  subject  with  no  risk  of  doing  so,  it  would  have  reached  them 
before  he  said,  '  God  bless  you,  Daisy,  and  good-night ! '  In  my  doubt,  it  did  not 
reach  them  ;  ..nd  we  shook  hands,  and  we  parted. 

I  was  up  with  the  dull  dawn,  and,  having  dressed  as  quietly  as  I  could,  looked 
into  his  room.  He  was  fast  asleep  ;  lying,  easily,  with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  I 
had  often  seen  him  lie  at  school. 

The  time  came  ■«  its  season,  and  that  was  very  soon,  when  I  almost  wondered 
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that  nothing  troubled  his  repose,  as  I  looked  at  him.     But  he  slept-let  me  think  of 
Sm  so  agai5-as  I  had  often  seen  him  sleep  at  school :   and  thus,  m  this  s.lent  hour. 

^  "''-*!Never  more.  oh.  (iod  forgive  you.  Steerforth  !    to  touch  that  passive  hand  in 
love  and  friendship.    Neve:,  never  more  ! 


CHAPTER    XXX 

A    LOSS 

I  GOT  down  to  Yarmouth  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  the  mn.  I  knew  that 
Peggotty's  spare  room-my  room-was  likely  to  have  occupation  enough  ,n  a 
little  while,  if  that  great  Visitor,  before  whose  T-rescnce  all  the  l.vmg  nn.st  give 
place,   wer;  not   already    in  the  house:    so  1  '.etook  myself  to  U.e  mn.  .and 

Hined  there,  and  engaged  mv  oed.  ,  .t     » 

It  w^  ten  o-clcJk  when  I  went  out.     Many  of  the  shops  were  shut,  and    he  town 

was  dull      When  I  came  to  Omer  and  .Toram's.  I  found  the  shutters  up   but  the  shop- 

d^rttanding  open.     As  I  could  obtain  a  perspeet.ve  view  of  Mr.  Omer  .ns.de.  su.ok.ng 

his  pipe  by  the  parlour-door.  I  entered,  and  asked  h.ni  how  he  was. 

'Why.  bless  my  life  and  soul  !  '  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  how  do  yo,.  Imd  yourself  .'     Take 

a  seat.— Smoke  not  disagreeable,  I  hope  ?  '  ,    .      .      , 

'  By  no  means,'  said  I.     '  1  like  it--i.i  somebody  else  s  p.pe. 
*  What,  not  in  vo.ir  own.  eh  ?  '  Mr.  Omer  returned,  laughmg.       All  the  better. 

sir      Bad  habit  for  a  young  man.     Take  a  seat.     I  smoke  .uyself  for  the  as  lu.m. 

Mr   Omer  had  m^ade  room  for  n.e.  and  placed  a  chair.     He  now  sat  down  aga... 

very  much  out  of  breath,  gaspin.    .t  his  pipe  as  if  it  eont..i..e.l  a  supply  of  that  ..ecessarj  . 

without  which  he  must  perish. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  heard  bad  news  of  Mr.  Barkis,   sa.d  '■ 

Mr.  Omer  looked  at  me,  with  a  steady  countenance,  and  shook  his  head. 

'  Do  you  know  how  he  is  to-night  ?  '  I  asked.  ,  „     r>  '  i  .f  .,„ 

'The  very  question  I  should  have  put  f.  you.  sir.'  ret,.rnea  Mr.  Omer.     lu.t  on 

account  of  delicacy.     It's  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  our  Ime  of  bus.ness.     When  a 

nartv  's  ill,  we  can't  ask  how  the  party  is.* 

^      The  difficulty  had  not  occurred  to  me  ;   though  I  had  ha.i  my  apprehensions  too. 
w^   n  I  went  in,  of  hearing  the  old  tune.     On  its  bei.,g  ment.one.l.  I  recogmsed  .t. 

however,  and  said  as  much.  .  w«  ,i,.rc.i'f 

'  Yes,  ves,  vou  understand,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  nodd.ng  h.s  head.  Wc  durs.i  t 
do  it  Bless  you,  it  would  be  a  shock  that  the  generality  of  parties  m.ghtn  t  recover. 
to  say  "  Omer  and  Joram's  compliments,  and  how  .lo  you  find  yo.irself  th.s  .nonung  . 

—or  this  afternoon— as  it  may  be.'  .,    , ,  .       ■    ,  ,     n  -.  „;  i 

Mr.  Omer  and  I  nodded  at  each  other,  and  Mr.  Omer  recru.ted  h.s  w.,«l  by  the  a.d 

°'  *"'ft^one  of  the  things  that  cut  the  trade  off  from  attentions  they  could  often 
wish  to  show,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  Take  myself.  If  I  have  known  Bark.s  a  year  to 
move  to  as  he  went  by,  I  have  known  him  forty  year.  But  /  can  t  go  a.id  sav ,  how 
is  he  ?  •" 
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I  felt  it  was  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Omer,  and  I  told  him  so. 

'  I  'm  not  more  self-interested,  I  hope,  than  another  man,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  Look 
at  me  !  My  wind  may  fail  me  at  any  moment,  and  it  ain't  likely  that,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  I  'd  be  self-interested  under  such  circumstances.  I  say  it  ain't  likely,  in 
a  man  who  knows  his  wind  will  go,  when  it  does  go,  as  if  a  pair  of  bellows  was  cut  open  ; 
and  that  man  a  grandfather,'  said  Mr.  Omer. 
I  said,  '  Not  at  all.' 

'  It  ain't  that  I  complain  of  my  line  of  business,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  It  ain't  that. 
Some  good  and  some  bad  goes,  no  doubt,  to  all  callings.  What  I  wish  is,  that  parties 
was  brought  up  stronger-minded.' 

Mr.  Omer,  with  a  very  complacent  and  amiable  face,  took  several  puffs  in  silence  ; 
and  then  said,  resuming  his  first  point— 

*  Accordingly,  "-e  're  obleeged,  in  ascertaining  how  Barkis  goes  on,  to  limit  our- 
selves to  Em'ly.  She  knows  what  our  real  objects  are,  and  she  don't  have  any  more 
alarms  or  suspicions  about  us,  than  if  we  was  so  many  lambs.  Minnie  and  Joram 
have  just  stepped  down  to  the  house,  in  fact  (she  's  there,  after  hours,  helping  her  aunt 
a  bit),  to  ask  her  how  he  is  to-night  ;  and  if  you  was  to  please  to  wait  till  they  come  back, 
they  'd  give  you  full  partic'lers.  Will  you  take  something  ?  A  glas-  of  srub  and  water, 
now  ?  I  smoke  on  srub  and  water,  myself,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  taking  up  his  glass, '  because 
it 's  cpnsidered  softening  to  the  passages,  by  which  this  troublesome  breath  of  mine 
gets  into  action.  But,  Lord  bless  you,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  huskily,  '  it  ain't  the  passages 
thiit  's  out  of  order !  "  Give  me  breath  enough,"  says  I  to  my  daughter  Minnie. 
"  and  /  'II  find  passages,  my  dear.' 

He  really  had  no  breath  to  spare,  and  it  was  very  alarming  to  see  him  laugh. 
When  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  be  talked  to,  I  thanked  him  for  the  proffered 
refreshment,  which  I  declined,  as  I  had  just  had  dinner ;  and,  observing  that  I  would 
wait,  since  he  was  so  good  as  to  invite  me,  until  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law  came 
back,  I  inquired  how  little  Emily  was  ? 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  removing  his  pipe,  that  he  might  rub  his  chin  ;   '  I  tell 
you  truly,  I  shall  be  glad  when  her  marriage  has  taken  place.' 
'  W'hy  so  ?  '  I  inquired. 

'  Well,  she  's  unsettled  at  present,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  It  ain't  that  she  's  not  as 
pretty  as  ever,  for  she  's  prettier— I  do  assure  you,  she  is  i)rettier.  It  ain't  that  she 
don't  work  as  well  as  ever,  for  she  does.  She  vaas  worth  any  six,  and  she  is  worth 
any  six.  But  somehow  she  wants  heart.  If  you  understand,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  after 
rubbing  his  chin  again,  and  smoking  a  little,  '  what  I  mean  in  a  general  way  by  the 
expression,  "  A  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  my  hearties,  hurrah  !  " 
I  should  say  to  you,  that  that  was — in  a  general  way — what  I  miss  in  Miss 
Em'ly.' 

Mr.  Omer's  face  and  manner  went  for  so  much,  that  I  could  conscientiously  nod 
my  head,  as  divining  his  meaning.  My  quickness  of  apprehension  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  he  went  on — 

'  Now,  I  consider  this  is  principally  on  account  of  her  being  in  an  unsettled  state, 
you  see.  We  have  talked  it  over  a  good  deal,  her  uncle  and  myself,  and  her  sweetheart 
and  myself,  after  business ;  and  I  consider  it  is  principally  on  account  of  her  being 
unsettled.  You  must  always  recollect  of  Em'ly,'  said  Mr.  Omer,  shaking  his  head 
gently,  '  that  she  's  a  most  extraordinary  affectionate  little  thing.  The  proverb 
»ays,  "  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."     Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
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I  rather  think  you  may,  if  you  bepn  early  in  life, 
old  heat,  sir.  that  stone  and  marble  couldn't  beat.' 

•  I  am  .sure  she  has  !' said  I. 

'  To  see  the  clinging  of  that  pretty  little  thing  to  her  uncle,  said  Mr.  Omer  .  t.. 
see  the  way  she  holds  on  to  him.  tighter  and  tighter,  and  closer  and  closer,  every  d.iv. 
is  to  see  a  sight.  Now,  you  know,  there  's  a  struggle  going  on  when  that  s  the  ca^^e. 
VVTiv  should  it  be  made  a  longer  one  than  is  needful  ?  '  .       .  ,_     „  .       . 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  good  old  fellow,  and  acquiesced,  with  all  my  heart. 

in  what  he  said.  .        .  < 

'  Therefore.  I  mentioned  to  them.'  said  Mr.  Omer.  in  a  comfortable,  easy-gou.g 
tone  '  this  I  said.  "  Now.  don't  consider  Kmly  nailed  down  in  point  of  time,  at  a  I. 
Make  it  your  own  time.  Her  ser^•ices  have  been  more  valuable  than  was  supposed  : 
her  learning  has  been  quicker  than  was  supposed  ;  Omer  a.ul  Joram  can  run  the.r  pen 
through  wL  remains  ;  and  she  's  free  when  you  wish.  If  she  l.kes  to  make  an> 
little  arrangement,  afterwards,  in  ihe  way  of  .loing  any  little  thing  for  us  at  lu.me. 
verv  well.  If  she  don't,  very  well  still.  Wc  're  no  losers,  anyhow.  ^or-dol.  t  you 
see'  said  Mr.  Omer.  touching  me  with  his  pi,H..  '  it  ain't  likely  that  a  man  '^o^'-rt  o 
breath  as  my.self,  and  a  grandfather  too.  would  go  and  strain  points  with  a  little  bit 
of  a  blue-eyed  blossom,  like  her  t  ' 

'  Not  at  all,  I  am  certain,'  said  I. 

'  Not  at  all  !     You  're  ri-ht  !  '   sai.l  Mr.  Omer.     '  Well,  sir,  her  cousin-you  know 
it 's  a  cousin  she  's  going  to  be  married  to  '.' 
'  Oh  vcs,'  I  replied.     '  I  know  him  well.' 

'  Of  course  vou  do,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  Well,  sir  !  Her  cousin  being,  as  it  apjH^ars. 
in  good  work,  and  well  to  do.  th.anked  me  in  a  very  manly  sort  of  manner  for  this 
(conducting  himself  altogether.  I  must  say,  in  a  way  that  gives  me  a  lugh  opinion  of 
him)  and  went  and  took  as  comfortable  a  little  house  as  you  or  I  cou  d  wish  to  clap 
eves  on  That  little  house  is  now  furnished,  right  through,  as  neat  and  complete  as  a 
doll's  parlour;  and  but  for  Barkis's  illness  having?  taken  this  bad  turn,  poor  fellow, 
they  would  have  been  man  and  wife-I  dare  say.  by  this  time.     .\s  it  is.  there  s  a 

postponement.'  ,    ,  „  . 

'  And  Emilv.  Mr.  Omer  ?  '   I  inquired.     '  Has  she  become  more  settled  .' 

'  Why  that",  vou  know,'  he  returned,  rubbing  his  double-chin  again.  "  can  t  natur- 
ally be  expected."  The  prospect  of  the  change  and  separation,  and  all  that,  is.  as  one 
mav  say.  close  to  her  and  far  away  from  her.  both  at  once.  Barkis  s  death  neodn  t 
put"  it  off  much,  but  his  lingering  might.  Anyway,  it  's  an  uncertain  state  of  nuitters. 
you  see.' 

'  I  see,'  said  I.  ,.    ,      ,  j        i m.. 

'  Consequentlv,'  pursued  Mr.  Omer.  -F.m'ly's  still  a  little  down  and  a  little 
fluttered  ;  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  she  's  n...re  so  than  she  was.  Every  day  she 
seems  to  get  fonder  and  fonder  of  her  uncle,  and  more  loth  to  part  from  all  <.f  ns^  A 
kind  word  from  me  brings  the  tears  into  her  eyes  :  and  if  you  was  to  sec  her  with  my 
daughter  Minnie's  little  girl,  you  'd  never  forget  it.  Bless  my  heart  alive  !  sai.l 
Mr.  Omer,  pondering,  '  how  she  loves  that  child  !  '  ,,     ,,  i    » 

Having  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Mr.  Omer.  helorc 
our  conversation  should  be  interrupted  by  the  return  of  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  whether  he  !:new  anything  of  Martha. 

'  Ah  ! '    he  rejoined,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  very  much  dejected.       >o 
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good.  A  sad  story,  sir,  however  you  come  to  know  it.  I  never  thought  there  was 
any  harm  in  the  girl.  1  wouldn't  wish  to  mention  it  before  ray  daughter  Minnie — 
for  she  'd  take  me  up  directly — but  I  never  did.     None  of  us  ever  did.' 

Mr.  Omer,  hearing  his  daughter's  footstep  btfore  I  heard  it,  touched  me  with  his 
pipe,  and  shut  up  one  eye  as  u  caution.  She  and  her  husband  came  in  immediately 
afterwards. 

Their  report  was,  that  Mr.  Barkis  was  '  as  bad  as  bad  could  be  ' ;  that  he  was 
quite  unconscious  ;  and  that  Mr.  Chillip  had  mournfully  said  in  the  kitchen,  on  going 
away  just  now,  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Apothe- 
caries* Hall,  if  they  were  all  called  in  together,  couldn't  help  him.  He  was  past  both 
Colleges,  Mr.  Chillip  said,  and  the  Hall  could  only  poison  him. 

Hearing  this,  and  learning  that  Mr.  Peggotty  was  there,  I  determined  to  go  to  the 
house  at  once.  I  bade  good-night  to  Mr.  Omer,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joram ;  and 
directed  my  steps  thither,  with  a  solemn  feeling,  which  made  Mr.  Barkis  quite  a  new 
and  different  creature. 

My  low  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Mr.  Peggotty.  He  was  not  so  much 
surprised  to  see  me  as  I  had  expected.  I  remarked  this  in  Peggotty,  too,  when  she 
came  down  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  since  ;  and  I  think,  in  the  expectation  of  that  dread 
surprise,  all  other  changes  and  surprises  dwindle  into  nothing. 

I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  passed  into  the  kitchen,  while  he  softly 
closed  the  door.  Little  Emily  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  her  hands  before  her  face. 
Ham  was  standing  near  her. 

We  spoke  in  whispers  ;  listening,  between  whiles,  for  any  sound  in  the  room 
above.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  but  how  strange  it 
was  to  me  now,  to  miss  Mr.  Barkis  out  of  the  kitchen  ! 

'  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mas'r  Davy,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
'  It 's  oncommon  kind,'  said  Ham. 

•  Eni'ly,  my  dear,'  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  See  here  !  Here  's  Mas'r  Davy  come  ! 
\Vhat,  cheer  up,  pretty  !     Not  a  wured  to  Mas'r  Davy  ?  ' 

There  was  a  trembling  upon  her,  that  I  can  see  now.  The  coldness  of  her  hand 
when  I  touched  it,  I  can  feci  yet.  Its  only  sign  of  animation  was  to  shrink  from 
mine  ;  and  then  she  glided  from  the  chair,  and,  creeping  to  the  other  side  of  her 
uncle,  bowed  herself,  silently  and  trembling  still,  upon  his  breast. 

'  It 's  such  a  loving  art,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  smoothing  her  rich  hair  with  his  great 
hard  hand, '  that  it  can't  abear  the  sorrer  of  this.  It 's  nat'ral  in  young  folk,  Mas'r  Davy, 
when  they  're  new  to  these  here  trials,  and  timid,  like  my  little  bird, — it 's  nat'ral.' 
She  clung  the  closer  to  him,  but  neither  lifted  up  her  face,  nor  spoke  a  word. 
'  It 's  getting  late,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  and  here  's  Ham  come  fur  to 
take  you  home.  Theer  !  Go  along  with  t'  other  loving  art !  What,  Era'ly  ?  Eh, 
my  pretty  ? ' 

The  sound  of  her  voice  had  not  reached  me,  but  he  bent  his  head  as  if  he  listened 
to  her.  and  then  said — 

'  Let  you  stay  with  your  uncle  ?  Why,  you  doen't  mean  to  ask  me  that !  Stay 
V,  ,th  your  imcle.  Moppet  ?  When  your  husband  that  '11  be  so  soon,  is  here  fur  to  take 
you  home  ?  Now  a  person  wouldn't  think  it,  fur  to  see  this  little  thing  alongside 
a  rough-weather  chap  like  me,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  round  at  both  of  us,  with 
iniiuite  pride  ;  '  but  the  sea  ain't  more  salt  in  it  than  she  has  fondness  in  her  for  her 
uncle — a  foolish  little  Em'ly  ! ' 
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'  Em'ly  '8  in  the  right  in  that.  Mas'r  D-vy  !  '  said  Ham.  '  L.  jW  'ec  here  !  As 
Em'Iy  wishes  of  it,  and  as  she  's  hurried  and  friwhtened.  like.  ».esides,  I  II  leave  her 
till  morning.     Let  me  stay  too  !  ' 

•  No    no/  said  Mr.  Peggottv.     '  You  doent  ought-a  married  man  like  yon 
or  what  -s  as  good-to  take  and  hull  away  a  day's  work.     And  yo.i  docn't  ought  to 
watch  and  work  both.     That  won't  do.     You  go  home  and  turn  in.     \  »u  a.n  t  afeerd 
of  Em'ly  not  being  took  good  care  on.  1  know." 

Ham  yielded  to  this  persuasion,  and  t<.ok  his  hat  to  go.  Even  when  he  kissed  her. 
-and  I  never  saw  him  approach  her.  but  I  felt  that  nature  had  given  hiin  the  soul  ..f 
i  gentleman.-  she  seemed  to  cling  closer  to  her  uncle,  even  to  the  avoidance  of  her 
chosen  husband.  I  shut  the  door  after  him.  that  it  might  cause  no  disturbance  of  the 
quiet  that  prevailed  ;    and  when  I  turned  back.   I  found  Mr.  Peggotty  still  talking 

^  Now  1  'm  a  going  upstairs  to  tell  your  aunt  as  Mas'r  Davy  "s  here,  and  that  '11 
cheer  her  up  a  bit,'  he  said  '  Sit  ye  down  by  the  fire,  the  *..ile.  ray  dear,  and  warm 
these  mortal  cold  hands.  You  doen't  need  to  be  so  fearsome,  and  take  on  so  much. 
What?  You 'II  go  along  with  me '/—Well !  come  along  with  me— come  !  If  her  uncle 
was  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  forced  to  lay  down  in  a  dyke.  Mas'r  Davy,' 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  no  less  pride  than  before,  '  it 's  my  belief  she  '<!  go  along 
with  him   now  !     But  there  '11  be  some  one  else,  soon,— some  one  else,  swn.  Km  ly  ! 

Afterwards,  when  I  went  upstairs,  as  I  passed  the  door  of  my  little  chamber, 
which  was  dark,  I  had  an  indistinct  impression  of  her  being  within  it,  ca.st  down  upon 
the  floor.  But,  whether  it  was  really  she,  or  whether  it  was  a  confusion  of  the  shadow> 
in  the  room.  1  don't  know  now.  ....,.,.,       ,     , 

I  had  leisure  to  think,  before  the  kitchen-fire,  of  pretty  little  Km  ly  s  tlread  of 
death— which,  added  to  what  Mr.  Omer  had  told  me.  I  took  to  be  the  cause  of  liir 
being  so  unlike  herself— and  I  had  leisure,  before  Peggotty  came  down,  even  to  think 
more  leniently  of  the  weakness  of  it  :  as  I  sat  counting  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and 
deepening  my  sense  of  the  solemn  hush  around  me.  Peggotty  took  mc  m  her  arms, 
and  blessed  and  thanked  me  over  and  over  again  for  being  such  a  comfort  to  her  (that 
was  what  she  said)  in  her  distress.  She  then  entreated  me  to  come  upstairs,  soblung 
that  Mr  Barkis  had  always  liked  me  and  admired  me  ;  that  he  had  often  talked  of 
me  before  he  fell  into  a  stupor ;  and  that  she  believed,  in  case  of  his  coming  to  Inmself 
again,  he  would  brighten  up  at  sight  of  me.  if  he  could  brighten  up  at  any  earthly 

thing.  u        t     I 

The  probability  of  his  ever  doing  so.  appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw  him,  to  l>e  ver\ 
small.  He  was  lying  with  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  bed.  in  an  uncomfortable 
attitude,  half  resting  on  the  box  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pain  and  trouble.  I 
learned,"  that,  when  he  was  past  creeping  out  of  bed  to  open  it,  and  past  assuring 
himself  of  its  safety  bv  means  of  the  divining-rod  I  had  seen  him  use,  he  had  reiiuired 
to  have  it  placed  on  the  chair  at  the  bed-side,  where  he  had  ever  since  embraced  it, 
night  and  day.  His  arm  lay  on  it  now.  Time  and  the  world  were  slipping  from 
licneath  him,  but  the  box  was  there  ;  and  the  last  words  he  had  uttere.l  were  (m  an 
explanatory  tone)  '  Old  clothes  !  • 

'  Barkis,  my  dear  !  '  said  Peggotty,  almost  cheerfully  :  bending  over  hiin,  while 
her  brother  and  I  stood  at  the  bed's"  foot.  '  Here  's  my  dear  boy— my  dear  boy. 
Master  Davy,  who  brought  us  together,  Barkis  !  That  you  sent  messages  by,  you 
know !     Won't  you  speak  to  Master  Davy  ?  ' 
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He  was  as  mute  and  senseless  as  the  box,  from  which  his  form  derived  the  only- 
expression  it  had. 

'  He  's  a  ({oinjf  out  with  the  tide."  said  Mr.  Feggotty  to  me,  behind  his  hand. 
My  eyes  were  dim,  and  so  were  Mr.  Peggotty's ;    but  I  repeated  in  a  whisper 
'  With  the  tide  ?  ' 

*  People  can't  die.  along  the  coast,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  except  when  the  tide  's 
pretty  nigh  out.  They  can't  be  born,  unless  it 's  pretty  nigh  in— not  properly  born, 
till  flood.  He  's  a  going  out  with  the  tide.  It 's  ebb  at  half-arter  three,  slack  water 
half  an  hour.  If  he  lives  till  it  turns,  he  'II  hold  his  own  till  past  the  flood,  and  go  out 
with  the  next  tide.' 

We  remained  there,  watching  him,  a  long  time— hours.  What  mysterious  influ- 
ence my  presence  had  upon  him  in  that  state  of  his  senses,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  when  he  at  last  began  to  wander  feebly,  it  is  certain  he  was  muttering  about 
driving  me  to  schof»l. 

'  He  's  coming  to  himself,'  said  Peggotty. 

Mr.  Peggotty  touched  me,  and  whispered  with  much  awe  and  reverence,  '  The> 
are  both  a  going  out  fast.' 

'  Barkis,  my  dear  ! '  said  Peggotty. 

'  C.  P.  Barkis,'  he  cried  faintly.     '  No  better  woman  anywhere  ! ' 
'  Look  !     Here  's  Master  Davy  ! '  said  Peggotty.     For  he  now  opened  his  eyes. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if  he  knew  me,  when  he  tried  to  stretch  out  his 
arm,  and  said  to  me,  distinctly,  with  a  pleasant  smile — 
'  Barkis  is  willin'  ! ' 
And,  it  being  low  water,  he  went  out  with  the  tide. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

A    GREATER    LOSS 

IT  was  not  difficult  for  me,  on  Peggotty 's  solicitation,  to  resolve  to  stey  where  I 
was,  until  after  the  remains  of  the  poor  carrier  should  have  made  their  last 
journey  to  Blunderstone.     She  had  long  ago  Imught,  out  of  her  own  savings, 
a  little  piece  of  ground  in  our  old  churchyard  near  the  grave  '  of  her  sweet 
girl,'  as  she  always  called  my  mother  ;  and  there  they  were  to  rest. 

In  keeping  Peggotty  company,  and  doing  all  I  could  for  her  (little  enough  at  the 
utmost),  I  was  as  grateful,  I  rejoice  to  think,  as  even  now  I  could  wish  myself  to  have 
been.  But  I  am  afraid  I  had  a  supreme  satisfaction,  of  a  personal  and  professional 
nature,  in  taking  charge  of  Mr.  Barkis's  will,  and  expounding  its  contents. 

I  may  claim  the  mrrit  of  having  originated  the  suggestion  that  the  will  should 
be  looked  for  in  the  box.  After  some  search,  it  was  found  in  the  box,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  horse's  nose-bag ;  wherein  (besides  hay)  there  was  discovered  an  old  gold  watch, 
with  chain  and  seals,  which  Mr.  Barkis  had  worn  on  his  wedding-day,  and  which 
had  never  been  seen  before  or  since  ;  a  silver  tobacco-stopper,  in  the  form  of  a  leg  ; 
an  imitation  lemon,  full  of  minute  cups  and  saucers,  which  I  have  some  idea  Mr! 
Barkis  must  have  purchased  to  present  to  me  wh-in  I  was  a  child,  and  afterwards  found 
himself  unable  to  part  with  ;    eighty-seven  guineas  and  a  half,  in  guineas  and  half- 
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guineas  ;  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  in  perfectly  clean  banknotes  ;  certein  receipts 
for  Bank  of  England  stock  ;  an  old  horse-shoe,  a  bad  shilling,  a  piece  of  camphor, 
and  an  oyster-shell.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  article  having  been  much 
polished,  and  displaying  prismatic  colours  on  the  inside,  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Barkis 
had  some  general  ideas  about  pearls,  which  never  resolved  themselves  into  anything 

definite. 

For  years  and  years,  Mr.  Barkis  had  carried  this  box,  on  all  his  journeys,  every 
day.  That  it  might  the  better  escape  notice,  he  had  invented  a  fiction  that  it 
belonged  to  "  Mr.  Blaekboy.'  and  was  '  to  be  left  with  Barkis  till  called  for  '  ;  a  fable 
he  had  elaborately  written  on  the  lid.  in  c!    racters  now  scarcely  legible. 

He  had  hoarded,  all  these  years,  I  fjund,  to  good  puriM)sc.  His  property  iii 
money  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousjvnd  pounds.  Of  tln^  he  be<iue»thcd  the  interest 
of  one  thousand  to  Mr.  Peggotty  for  his  life  :  on  his  decea^  .  the  principal  to  be  cpially 
divided  between  Teggotty,  little  Emily,  and  me,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  us. 
share  and  share  alike.  All  the  rest  he  died  possessed  of.  he  be<iueatlied  to  I'.ggotty  : 
whoni  he  left  residuary  legatee,  and  sole  executrix  of  that  his  last  will  and  testament. 
I  felt  myself  quite  a  proctor  when  I  read  this  tlocument  aloud  with  all  possible 
ceremony,  and  set  forth  its  provisions,  any  number  of  limes,  to  those  whom  they  con- 
cerned. I  besian  to  think  there  was  more  in  the  Commons  than  1  had  supjxiscd. 
I  examined  the  will  with  the  deepest  attention,  pronounced  it  perfectly  formal  in  all 
respects,  made  a  pencil-mark  or  so  in  the  margin,  and  thought  it  rather  extraordinary 
that  I  knew  so  much. 

In  this  abstruse  pursuit  ;  in  making  an  account  for  Peggotty,  of  all  the  property 
into  which  she  had  come  ;  in  arranging  all  the  affairs  in  an  orderly  manner  ;  and  in 
being  her  referee  and  adviser  on  every  point,  to  our  joint  delight  ;  I  passed  the  week 
l)efore  the  funeral.  I  did  not  see  little  Emily  in  that  interval,  but  they  told  me  she 
was  to  be  quietly  married  in  a  fortnight. 

I  did  not  attend  the  funeral  in  character,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I  mean  I 
was  not  dressed  up  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  streamer,  to  frighten  the  birds  ;  tnit  1  walked 
over  to  Bluiiderstone  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  in  the  ehurchyartl  when  it  came, 
attended  onlv  by  Peggotty  and  her  brother.  The  mad  gentleman  looked  on,  out  of 
my  little  window  :  Mr.  t'hillip's  baby  wagged  its  heavy  head,  and  rolled  its  goggle 
eyes,  at  the  clergyman,  over  its  nurse's  shoulder  ;  Mr.  Omer  breathed  short  in  the 
background  ;  no  one  else  was  there  ;  and  it  was  very  quiet.  We  walked  about  the 
churchyard  for  an  hour,  after  all  was  over  ;  and  pulled  some  young  leaves  from  tlie 
tree  above  my  mother's  grave. 

.•\  dread  falls  on  me  here.  A  cloud  is  lowering  on  the  distant  town,  towards 
which  I  retraced  my  solitary  steps.  I  fear  to  approach  it.  1  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  what  did  come,  upon  that  memorable  night  ;  of  v.  hat  must  come  again,  if  I 
go  on. 

It  is  no  worse,  because  I  WTite  of  it.  It  would  be  no  better,  if  I  stopped  my  most 
unwilling  hand.  It  is  done.  Nothing  can  undo  it  ;  nothing  can  mal  -  it  otherwise 
than  as  it  was. 

My  old  nurse  was  to  go  to  London  with  me  next  day,  tui  the  business  of  the  will. 
Little  Emily  was  passing  that  day  at  Mr.  Omer's.  We  were  all  to  meet  in  the  old 
lM)athouse  that  night.  Ham  would  bring  Emily  at  the  usual  hour.  I  would  walk 
back  at  my  leisure.  The  brother  and  sister  would  return  as  they  liad  come,  and  be 
expecting  us.  when  the  day  closed  in.  at  the  fireside. 
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1  parted  from  them  at  tiie  wicket-gate,  where  visionary  Straps  had  rested  with 
Roderick  Random's  knapsack  in  the  days  of  yore ;  and,  instead  of  going  straight 
back,  walked  a  little  distance  on  the  road  to  Lowestoft.  Then  I  turned,  and  walked 
back  towards  Yarmouth.  I  stayed  to  dine  at  a  decent  alehouse,  some  mile  or  two 
from  the  ferry  I  have  mentioned  before ;  and  thus  the  day  wore  away,  and  it  was 
evening  when  I  reached  it.  Rain  was  falling  heavily  by  that  time,  and  it  was  a  wild 
night ;   but  there  was  a  moon  behind  the  clouds,  and  it  was  not  dark. 

I  was  soon  within  sight  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  house,  and  of  the  light  within  it  shining 
through  the  window.  A  little  floundering  across  the  sand,  which  was  heavy,  brought 
me  to  the  door,  and  I  went  in. 

It  looked  .cry  comfortable  indeed.  Mr.  Peggotty  had  smoked  his  evening  pipe, 
and  there  were  preparations  for  some  supper  by  and  b\ .  The  fire  was  bright,  the 
ashes  were  thrown  up,  the  locker  was  ready  for  little  Emily  in  her  old  place.  In 
her  own  old  place  sat  Peggotty,  once  more,  looking  (but  for  her  dress)  as  if  she  had 
never  left  it.  She  had  fallen  back,  already,  on  the  society  of  the  work-box  with  Saint 
Paul's  upon  the  lid.  the  yard-measure  in  the  cottage,  and  the  bit  of  wax  candle  :  and 
there  they  all  were,  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  Mrs.  Gummidge  appeared 
to  be  fretting  a  little,  in  her  old  corner  ;  and  consequently  looked  quite  natural,  too. 

'  You  're  first  of  the  lot,  Mas'r  Davy  ! '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  happy  face. 
'  Doen't  keep  in  that  coat,  sir,  if  it 's  wet.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pc>;gotty,'  said  I,  giving  him  my  outer  coat  to  hang  up.     '  It 's 

quite  dry.' 

'  So  'tis  !  *  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  feeling  my  shoulders.  '  As  a  chip  !  Sit  ye  down, 
sir.     It  ain't  o'  no  use  saying  welcome  to  you,  but  you  're  welcome,  kind  and  hearty.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peggotty,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Well,  Peggotty  ! '  said  I,  giving 
her  a  kiss.     '  And  how  are  you,  old  woman  ?  ' 

'  Ha,  ha  ! '  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty,  sitting  down  beside  us,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
in  his  sense  of  relief  from  recent  trouble,  and  in  the  genuine  heartiness  of  his  nature  ; 
'  there 's  not  a  woman  in  the  wureld,  sir— as  I  tell  her— that  need  to  feel  more  easy  in 
her  mind  than  her  !  She  done  her  doo  y  by  the  departed,  and  the  departed  know'd 
it ;  and  the  departed  done  what  was  right  by  her,  as  she  done  what  was  right  by  the 
tlepartcd  ;— and— and— and  it 's  all  right  ! ' 

Mrs.  (iummidge  groaned. 

'  Cheer  up.  my  pretty  mawther  ! '  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  (But  he  shook  his  head 
aside  as  us,  evidently  sensible  of  the  tendency  of  the  late  occurrences  to  recall  the 
memory  of  the  old  one.)  *  Doen't  be  down  !  Cheer  up,  for  your  own  self,  on'y  a 
little  bit,  and  see  if  a  good  deal  more  doen't  come  nat'ral  ! ' 

'  Not  to  me,  Dan'l,'  returned  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  Nothink  's  nat'ral  to  me  but  to 
be  lone  and  lorn.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  soothing  her  sorrows. 

'  Yes,  yes,  Dan'l ! '  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  I  ain't  a  per.-on  to  live  with  them  as 
has  had  money  left.     Thinks  go  too  contrairy  with  me.     I  had  better  be  a  riddance.' 

'  Why,  how  should  I  ever  spend  it  without  you  ?  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  an  air 
of  serious  remonstrance.  '  What  are  you  a  talking  on  ?  Doen't  I  want  you  more 
now,  than  ever  I  did  ?  ' 

'  I  know'd  I  was  never  wanted  before  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with  a  pitiable 
whimper,  '  and  now  I  'm  told  so !  How  could  I  expect  to  be  wanted,  being  so  lone 
and  lorn,  and  so  contrail y  !  ' 
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Mr.  Peffgotty  seemed  very  nuuh  shocked  at  himself  (or  having  iiuido  u  siH.-e<h 
rapable  of  this  unfeehnj?  constrmtioii,  hut  was  prevented  from  rcpiyinK,  by  IVj-Rottys 
pulling  his  sleeve,  and  shaking  her  head.  After  looking  at  Mrs.  (Jummidge  for  some 
momcn'.^.  in  sore  distress  of  min.l.  he  glanced  at  the  Diit.h  clock,  rose,  snuff,  d  the 
candle,  and  put  it  in  the  window. 

'Theer!'  said  Mr.  Pcggotty.  .hecrily.  "Thecr  wc  arc.  Missis  (.uminid«e !  " 
Mrs.  Gummidge  slightly  groaned.  '  Lighted  up.  ac<(ir<lin'  to  custom  !  Vou  re  a 
wonderin'  what  that  's  fur,  sir!  Well,  it  "s  fur  our  little  Kmly.  You  sec.  the  path 
ain't  over  light  or  cheerful  arter  dark  ;  and  when  1  "ni  here  ut  the  hour  as  she  s 
a  eomin'  home,  1  puts  the  light  in  the  winder.  That,  >ou  see,'  sai<l  Mr.  IVggotty, 
hending  over  me  with  great  glee,  '  meets  two  objects.  She  says,  says  Eiu'ly.  '  Thccr  "s 
home  !  "  she  says.  And  likewise,  says  Eni'ly.  "  My  uncle  's  thccr  !  "  Fur  if  I  am't 
theer,  I  never  have  no  light  showed.' 

•  Vou  're  a  habv  t  '  said  I'eg^'otty  ;   very  fond  of  him  for  it,  if  slie  thought  so. 
'Well.'  returned  Mr.  I'ct^^olty,  standing  with  his  legs  pretty  wi.lc  apart,  ami 
rubbing  his  hands  up  and  down  them  in  his  comfortable  satisfaction,  .is  he  looked 
alternately  at  us  and  at  the  lire,  '  I  doen't  know  but  1  am.     Not.  you  see,  to  look  at.' 
'  Not  azackly,'  observed  I'eggotty. 

'  No,'  laughed  ,Mr.  I'eggotty,  '  not  to  look  at,  but  to- to  consider  on,  you  know. 
/  doen't  care,  bless  vou  !  Now  I  tell  you.  When  I  go  a  looking  and  looking  about 
that  theer  prittv  hoiise  of  our  Em'ly's.  I  'm— I  'm  formed,'  said  Mr.  Pcggotty.  with 
sudden  emphasis—'  theer  !  I  ean't  say  more— if  I  doen't  feel  as  if  the  littlest  things 
was  her,  a' most.  I  takes  'em  up  and  1  puts  'em  down,  and  I  touches  of  cm  as  deli.ate 
as  if  they  was  our  Em'ly.  So  'tis  with  her  little  bonnets  and  that.  I  couldn  t  sec  one 
on  'em  rough  used  a  purpose— not  fur  the  whole  wureld.  There  's  a  babby  for  you, 
in  the  form  of  a  great  sea  porkypine  !  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  relieving  his  earnestness  with 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

Peggottv  and  I  both  laughed,  but  not  so  loud. 

'  It 's  my  opinion,  you  see  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  delighted  face,  after  some 
further  nibbing  of  his  legs.  '  v  i  ;^.  along  of  my  havin'  played  with  her  so  much,  and 
made  believe  as  we  was  Turkv  ••..■•  ■  rench,  and  sharks,  and  every  wariety  of  forinners 
-^bless  you,  yes;  and  lions  «  '  shales,  and  I  doen't  know  what  all '.—when  she 
warn't  no  higher  than  my  knee.  I  've  got  into  the  way  on  it,  you  know.  Why,  this 
here  candle  now  ! '  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  gleefully  holding  out  his  hand  towards  it,  '  1 
know  wery  well  that  arter  she  's  married  and  gone,  I  shall  put  that  candle  theer,  just 
that  same  as  now.  I  know  wery  well  that  when  I  'm  here  o'  nights  (itn.|  where  else 
should  /  live,  bless  your  arts,  whatever  fortim  1  come  into  ?)  and  she  ain't  here,  or  I 
ain't  theer,  I  shall  put  the  candle  in  the  winder,  and  sit  afore  the  fire,  jirci ending 
I  m  expecting  of  her,  like  I  'm  a  doing  now.  There '«  a  babby  for  you,'  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  with  another  roar,  '  in  the  form  of  a  sea  porkypine  !  Why,  at  the  present 
miimte,  when  I  see  the  candle  sparkle  up,  I  says  to  myself,  "  .She  's  a  looking  at  it  ! 
Em'ly  's  a  coming  !  "  There  '.v  a  babby  for  you,  in  the  form  of  a  sea  porkypine  ! 
Right  for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  stopping  in  his  roar,  and  smiting  his 
hands  together  ;   '  fur  here  she  is  1 ' 

It  was  only  Ham.    The  night  should  have  turned  more  wet  since  I  came  in, 
(or  he  had  a  large  sou'-wester  hat  on,  slouched  over  his  face. 
'  Wheer  's  Em'ly  ?  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
Ham  made  a  motion  with  his  head,  as  if  she  were  outside.     Mr.  Peggotty  took  ihc 
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light  from  the  window,  trimmed  it,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  was  busily  stirring  the  fire, 
when  Ham,  who  had  not  moved,  said — 

'  Mas'r  Davy,  will  you  come  out  a  minute,  and  see  what  Em'Iy  and  me  has  got  to 
show  you  ?  ' 

\Ve  went  out.  As  I  passed  him  at  the  door,  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment  and  fright, 
that  he  was  deadly  pale.  He  pushed  me  hastily  into  the  open  air,  and  closed  the  door 
upon  us.     Only  uix)n  us  two. 

'  Hani !    what 's  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Mas'r  Davy '     Oh,  for  his  broken  heart,  how  dreadfully  he  wept ! 

I  was  paralysed  by  the  sight  of  such  grief.  I  don't  know  what  I  thought,  or  what 
I  dreaded.     I  could  only  look  at  him. 

'  Ham  !     Poor  good  fellow  !     For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what 's  the  matter  I ' 

'  My  love,  Miis'r  Davy — the  pride  and  hope  of  my  art— her  that  I  'd  have  died 
for.  iind  would  die  for  now— she  's  gone  ! ' 

'  (Jone  !  ' 

'  Em'ly  's  run  away  !  Oh.  Mas'r  Davy,  think  how  she  's  nm  away,  when  I  pray 
my  good  and  gracious  God  to  kill  her  (her  that  is  so  dear  above  all  things)  sooner  »han 
let  her  come  to  ruin  and  disgrace  ! ' 

The  face  he  turnetl  up  to  the  troubled  sky,  the  quivering  of  his  clasped  hands, 
the  agony  of  his  figure,  remain  associated  with  that  lonely  waste,  in  my  remembrance, 
to  this  hour.     It  is  always  night  there,  and  he  is  the  only  object  in  the  scene. 

'  You  're  a  scholar,'  he  said  hurriedly,  '  and  know  what  's  right  and  l)est.  NVhat 
am  I  to  sa\ ,  indoors  ?     How  am  I  ever  to  break  it  to  him,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  ' 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  instinctively  tried  to  hold  the  latch  on  the  outside,  to 
gain  a  moments  time.  It  was  too  late.  Mr.  Peggotty  thrust  forth  his  face  ;  and 
never  could  I  forget  the  change  that  came  upon  it  when  he  saw  us,  it  I  were  to  live  five 
hundred  years. 

I  rciucmber  a  great  wail  and  cry,  and  the  women  hanging  about  him,  and  we 
all  standing  in  the  room  ;  I  with  a  paper  in  my  hand,  which  Ham  had  given  me  ;  Mr. 
Peggotty.  with  his  vest  torn  open,  his  hair  wild,  his  face  and  lips  quite  white,  and 
blood  trickling  down  his  l><>si  :n  (it  had  sprung  from  his  mouth,  I  think),  looking 
fixedly  at  nie. 

■  Read  it.  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  shivering  voice.  '  Slow,  please.  I  doen't  know 
as  I  can  luuierstand.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  death.  I  read  thus,  from  a  blotted  letter  :— 

' "  Whin  you,  who  love  nie  so  much  bcttir  than  I  ever  have  deser%cd,  even  when 
my  mind  was  innocent,  sec  this.  I  shall  be  far  away."  ' 

'  I  shall  be  fur  away,'  he  repeated  slowly.     '  Stop  !     Em'ly  fur  away.     Well ! ' 

'"When  I  leave  n.y  dear  home— my  dear  home— oh,  my  dear  home!— in  the 
morning  -"  ' 

the  letter  bore  date  on  the  previous  night : 

'"—it  will  be  never  to  come  back,  unless  he  brings  me  back  a  lady.  This  will  be 
found  at  night,  many  hours  after,  instead  of  me.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  my  heart  is  torn. 
If  even  you,  that  I  have  wronged  so  much,  that  never  can  forgive  me,  could  only  know  what 
I  suffer!  I  am  too  wicked  to  write  about  my.self.  Oh,  take  comfort  in  thinking  that  I 
um  so  bad.     Oh,  for  me  rev  s  sake,  tell  uncle  that  t  never  loved  him  half  so  dear  as  now.     Oil. 
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don't  remember  how  kind  and  afTectionate  you  hovr  all  been  to  mc-don  t  rrinrnibrr  ue 
were  ever  to  be  married  but  tr>-  to  think  as  it  I  die.l  wh.  n  I  was  little,  and  was  burud 
somewhere.  Pray  Heaven  that  1  am  going  away  from,  have  rompassion  on  my  uiu-U-  I  e 
him  that  I  never  loved  him  half  so  dear.  H.  his  eomf.-rt.  Love  son..'  K""<i  K'^'-  l''«t  "'" 
be  what  I  was  onee  to  unele.  and  be  true  to  you.  and  worthy  of  you.  and  kn  -w  no  shai>,e 
but  me.  God  bless  all !  I  '11  pray  for  all.  often,  on  my  kne.  s.  If  he  .lon't  l.nni?  m-  baek 
a  lady,  and  I  don't  pray  for  my  own  s'lf-  J  "H  V'-'V  '"^  ""•  ^'>'  P^"'t"'K  ''"'"  •"  "'"'' 
last  tears,  and  my  last  thanks,  for  imele !  "  ' 
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That  was  all. 

He  stood,  lone  -if*"  »  'I'm'  <'«'''^<"'' '"  ''^'"•-  "•'"  '""'^'nf-'  "*  "'<"•  •^'  '•■"«"'  '  ^••"♦•"■•'•' 
to  take  his  hand,  and  to  entreat  him.  as  well  as  1  .-ouhl.  t..  endeavour  to  j-et  some 
eomn.and  of  himself.     He  replie.l.  "  I  thank  "ce.  sir.  I  thank    ee.'  without  moving. 

Ham  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  PesRotty  was  so  fur  sensible  of  his  iillli.tion.  that  ne 
wrunR  his  hand  ;  hut,  otherwise,  he  remained  in  the  same  state,  and  no  one  <lared  to 
disturb  him. 

Slowly,  at  last  he  moveo  his  eyes  from  my  face,  as  if  he  were  wakinj;  from  a  \  iMon. 
and  cast  them  rouni  the  room.     Thei\  he  saitl.  in  a  low  voice— 

'  Who  's  the  man  '!     I  want  to  know  his  name." 

Ham  glanced  at  me.  and  suddenly  I  felt  a  shcxk  that  struck  mc  back. 

'  There  's  a  man  susj)ected.'  said  Mr.  Pengotty.     '  Who  is  it  ? 

•  Mas'r  Davy  !  '  implored  Ham.  '  Co  out  a  bit.  and  let  me  tell  hini  what  I  nnist. 
You  doen't  rught  to  hear  it.  sir.' 

I  felt  the  shock  aji.iin.  I  sank  down  in  a  ch.iir.  and  tried  to  \itfcr  m.mic  reply  ; 
but  mv  tongue  was  fettered,  and  my  si^iht  was  weak. 

'  i  want  to  know  his  name  !  '  I  heard  said,  once  mo.r. 

'  For  some  time  past.'  Hani  faltered.  '  there  's  been  a  servant  alumt  here,  at  odd 
times.     There  "s  been  a  gen'l'm'n  too.     Hoth  of  'cm  belonged  to  one  another." 

Mr.  Pepgottv  stood  lixcd  as  before,  but  now  looking  at  him. 

•  The  servant,"  pursued  Ham.  '  was  seen  along  with  our  poor  girl  -la-t  night. 
He  's  been  in  hiding  about  here,  this  week  or  over.  He  was  thought  to  h.ive  gone,  but 
he  was  hiding.     Doen't  stay,  Mas'r  Davy,  doen't  !  ' 

I  felt  Peggotty's  arm  round  my  neck,  but  I  coul.l  not  have  moved  if  the  house 
had  been  about  to  fall  upon  me. 

'  A  strangt  .^hay  and  bosses  was  outsi<le  town,  this  morning,  (ui  the  Norwich  road, 
a'most  afore  the  dav  broke.'  Ham  went  on.  '  The  servant  went  to  it.  and  e.,mc  from 
it,  and  went  to  it  again.  When  he  went  to  it  again,  Em'ly  was  nigh  him.  The  I  other 
was  inside.     He  's  the  man.' 

'  For  the  Lord's  love.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  falling  baek.  and  putting  out  Ins  hand, 
as  if  to  keep  off  what  he  dreaded.     '  Doen't  tell  me  his  name  's  Steerfortli.' 

'  Mas'r  Davy.'  exclaimed  Ham.  in  a  broken  voice.  '  it  ain't  no  fault  of  \(.urn  and 
I  am  far  from  laying  of  it  to  you— but  his  name  is  Stcerforth,  and  he  '>  a  <lamned 

villain  ! ' 

Mr.  Peggotty  uttered  no  cry,  and  shed  no  tear,  and  moved  no  more,  until  he  seemed 
to  wake  again,  all  at  once,  and  pulled  down  his  rough  coat  from  its  peg  in  a  corner. 

'  Bear  a  hand  with  this  !  I  'm  struck  of  a  heap,  and  cant  do  it.'  he  said, 
impatiently.  '  Bear  a  hand  and  help  me.  Well  !  '  when  somcbo<ly  ha.l  done  so. 
'  Now  give  me  that  theer  hat  !  ' 

Ham  asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 
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'  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece.  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  Em'Iy.  I  'm  a  going, 
first,  to  stave  in  that  theer  boat,  and  sink  it  where  I  would  have  drownded  Aim,  as  I  'm 
a  livin'  soul,  if  I  had  had  one  thought  of  what  was  in  him  !  As  he  sat  afore  me,'  he 
said,  wildly,  holding  out  his  clenched  right  hand,  '  as  he  rat  afore  me,  face  to  face, 
strike  me  down  dead,  but  I'd  have  drownded  him,  and  thought  it  right!  i 'm  a 
going  to  seek  my  niece.' 

*  Where  ?  '  cried  Ham,  interposing  himself  before  the  door. 

'  Anywhere  !  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece  through  the  wureld.  I  'm  a  going 
to  find  my  poor  niece  in  her  shame,  and  bring  her  back.  No  one  stop  me  !  I  tell  you 
I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece  !  ' 

'  No,  no  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Gununidge,  coming  between  them,  in  a  fit  of  crying.  '  No, 
no,  Dan'l,  not  as  you  are  now.  Seek  her  in  a  little  while,  my  lone  lorn  Dan'l,  and 
that  '11  be  but  right !  but  not  as  you  are  now.  Sit  ye  down,  and  give  me  your  forgive- 
ness for  having  ever  been  a  worrit  to  you,  U>'n'l — what  have  my  contrairies  ever  been 
to  this  ! — and  let  us  speak  a  word  aliout  them  times  when  she  was  first  an  orphan, 
and  when  Ham  was  too,  and  when  I  was  a  poor  widder  woman,  and  you  took  me  in. 
It  '11  soften  your  poor  heart,  Dan'l,'  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  '  and  you  'II 
bear  your  sorrow  better  ;  for  you  know  the  promise,  Dan'l,  "  As  you  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  tlic  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto  Me  "  ;  and  that  can  never  fail  under 
this  roof,  that 's  been  our  shelter  for  so  many,  many  year  !  ' 

He  was  (|uite  passive  now  ;  and  when  I  heard  him  crying,  the  impulse  that  had 
been  uj)oii  me  to  go  down  upon  my  knees,  and  ask  their  pardon  for  the  desolation  I 
had  caused,  and  curse  Steerforth,  yielded  to  a  better  feeling.  My  overcharged  heart 
found  the  same  relief,  and  I  cried  too. 


CHAPTER    XXXI  r 

THK    BEOINMNO    OK    A    LONG    .lOUR.VKY 

WHAT  is  natural  in  me,  is  natural  in  many  other  men,  I  infer,  and  so  I  am 
not  afraid  to  write  that  I  iie\er  had  loved  Steerforth  better  than  when 
the  ties  that  l)ound  me  to  him  were  broken.  In  the  kfi^n  distress  of 
the  discovery  of  his  unworthine.ss,  I  thought  more  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
in  him,  I  softened  more  towards  all  that  was  good  in  him,  I  did  more  justice  to  the 
qualities  that  might  have  made  him  a  man  of  a  noble  nature  and  a  great  name, 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  the  height  of  my  devotion  to  him.  Deeply  as  I  felt  my 
own  unconscious  part  in  his  pollution  of  an  honest  home,  I  believed  that  if  I  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  I  could  not  have  uttered  one  reproach.  I  should 
have  loved  him  so  well  still — though  he  fa.scinated  me  no  longer — I  should  have  held 
in  so  nmch  tenderness  the  memory  of  my  affection  for  him,  that  I  think  I  should  have 
been  as  weak  as  a  spirit -wounded  child,  in  all  but  the  entertainment  of  a  thought  that 
we  could  ever  be  re-united.  That  thought  I  never  had.  I  felt,  as  he  had  felt,  that  all 
was  at  an  end  between  us.  VVliat  his  remembrances  of  me  were,  I  have  never  known 
— they  were  light  enough,  perhaps,  and  easily  dismissed — but  mine  of  him  were  as  the 
remembrances  of  a  cherished  friend,  who  was  dead. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  LONG  JOURNEY  w:. 

Yes,  Steerforth,  long  removed  from  the  scenes  of  this  |KK>r  history  !  My  sorrow 
may  bear  involuntary  witness  against  you  at  the  Judgment  Throne ;  hut  my  angry 
thoughts  or  my  reproaches  never  will,  I  know  !  • 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  soon  spread  through  t!  town  :  msomuch  that 
as  I  passed  along  the  streets  next  morning,  I  overheard  the  poople  speaking  of  it  at 
their  doors.  Many  were  hard  upon  her,  some  few  himl  upon  him.  but  towards  her 
second  father  and  her  lover  there  was  but  one  scntinunt.  Among  all  kinds  of  people 
a  respect  for  them  in  their  distress  prevailed,  which  was  'ill  of  gentleness  and  delicacy. 
The  seafaring  men  kept  apart,  when  those  two  were  n  early,  walking  with  slow 
steps  on  the  beach  ;   and  stood  in  knots,  talking  compu^s|(.n.ltcly  among  themselves. 

It  was  on  the  beach,  close  down  by  the  sea,  that  I  found  them.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  perceive  that  they  had  not  slept  all  lust  i.i«ht,  c\cn  if  I'eggotty  had  failc.l 
to  tell  me  of  their  still  sitting  just  as  I  left  them,  when  it  was  broad  day.  They  looked 
worn  ;  and  I  thought  Mr.  Feggotty's  head  was  bowed  in  one  night  more  than  in  all 
the  years  I  had  known  him.  But  they  were  both  as  «rave  and  steady  as  the  sea  itself : 
then  lying  beneath  a  dark  sky,  waveless-yct  with  u  heavy  roll  upon  it.  as  if  it  breathed 
in  its  rest— and  touched,  on  the  horizon,  with  a  stripof  silvery  light  from  the  unseen  sun. 

'  We  have  had  a  mort  of  talk,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Feggotty  to  me,  when  we  had  all 
three  walked  a  little  while  in  silence,  *  of  what  we  ou}.'ht  and  uocn't  ought  to  do.  But 
we  see  our  course  now.' 

I  happened  to  glance  at  Ham,  then  looking  out  to  sea  upon  the  distant  light. 
and  a  frightful  thought  came  into  my  mind— not  tliat  his  face  was  angry,  foi  it  was 
not ;  I  recall  nothing  but  an  expression  of  stern  determination  in  it— that  if  ever  he 
encountered  Steerforth,  he  would  kill  him. 

'  My  dooty  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  is  done.     I   in  a  going  to  seek  my 

he  stopped,  and  went  on  in  a  firmer  voice  :    '  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  her.     That  's  my 
dootv  evermore.'  i    , 

"lie  shook  his  head  when  I  a.sked  him  where  he  would  seek  her,  and  inquired  if 
I  were  going  to  London  to-morrow  ?  I  told  bini  I  had  not  gone  today,  fearing  to 
lose  the  chance  of  being  of  any  service  to  him  ;    but  that  1  was  rcmly  to  go  when  he 

would. 

'  I  '11  go  along  with  you.  sir,'  he  rejoined,  '  if  you  '-c  agreeable,  to-morrow. 

We  walked  again,  for  a  while,  in  silence. 

'  Ham,'  he  presently  resumed,  '  he  'II  hold  to  his  present  work,  and  go  and  live 
along  with  my  sister.     The  old  boat  yonder ' 

'  Will  you  desert  the  old  boat,  Mr.  Feggotty  1  '  I  gently  interposed. 

'  My  station,  Mas'r  Davy,'  he  returned.  '  ain't  there  no  longer  ;  and  if  ever  a  boat 
foundei-ed,  since  there  was  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  that  one  "s  gone  down. 
But  no,  sir,  no  ;   I  doen't  mean  as  it  should  lie  de'«rted.     Fur  from  that.' 

We  walked  again  for  a  while,  as  before,  until  he  explained  - 

'  My  wishes  is,  sir.  as  it  shall  look,  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  as  it  h.is 
:ilways  looked,  since  she  fust  know'd  it.  If  ever  she  should  come  a  wandering  back, 
I  wouldn't  have  the  old  place  seem  to  east  her  off,  you  understand,  but  seem  to  tempt 
her  to  draw  nigher  to  't,  and  to  peep  in,  maybe,  like  a  ghost,  out  of  the  wind  and 
rain,  through  the  old  winder,  at  the  old  seat  by  the  fire.  Then,  maybe,  Mas'r  I)av\ , 
seein"  none  but  Missis  Gummidge  there,  she  might  take  heart  to  creep  in,  trembling  : 
and  might  come  to  be  laid  down  iu  her  .j!d  bed,  and  rest  her  weary  head  wl-.ere  it  was 
once  so  gay.' 
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I  could  not  speak  to  him  in  reply,  though  I  tried. 

'Every  ni;;ht.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  'as  reg'lar  as  the  night  comes,  tl.e  candle 
must  be  stof>d  in  if .  old  pane  of  glass,  that  if  ever  she  should  see  it.  it  may  seem  to  say, 
"  Come  back,  my  child,  come  back  !  "  If  ever  there  's  a  knock.  Ham  (partic'ler  a  soft 
knock),  arter  dark,  at  your  aunt's  door,  doen't  you  go  nigh  it.  Let  it  be  her — not  you 
— that  sees  my  fallen  child  !  ' 

He  walked  a  little  in  front  of  us,  and  kept  before  us  for  some  minutes.  During 
this  interval,  I  glanced  at  Ham  again,  and  observing  the  same  expression  on  his  face, 
and  his  eye,  still  directed  to  the  distant  light,  I  touched  his  arm. 

Twice  I  called  him  by  his  name,  in  the  tone  in  which  I  might  have  tried  to  rouse 
a  sleeper,  before  he  heeded  me.  When  I  at  last  inquired  on  what  his  thoughts  were 
so  bent,  he  replied — 

'  On  what 's  afore  me,  Mas'r  Davy  ;  and  over  yon.' 

'  On  the  life  before  you,  do  you  mean  ?  '     He  had  pointed  confusedly  out  to  sea. 

'  Ay,  Mas'r  Davy.  I  doen't  rightly  know  how  'tis,  but  from  over  yon  there 
seemed  to  me  to  come— the  end  of  it  like  ' ;  looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  waking,  but 
with  the  same  determined  face. 

'  What  end  ?  '  I  asked,  possessed  by  my  former  fear. 

■  I  doen't  know,'  he  said,  thoughtfully  ;  '  I  was  calling  to  mind  that  the  beginning 
of  it  all  (lid  take  place  here — and  then  the  end  come.  But  it  's  gone  !  .Mas'r  Davy,' 
he  added  ;  answering,  as  I  think,  my  look  :  '  you  hadn't  no  call  to  be  afeerd  of  me  : 
but  I  'm  kiender  muddled  ;  I  don't  fare  to  feel  no  matters,' — which  was  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  was  not  himself,  and  quite  confounded. 

Mr.  Peggotty  stopping  for  us  to  join  him  :  we  did  so,  and  said  no  more.  The 
remembrance  of  this,  in  connection  with  my  former  thought,  however,  haunted  me  at 
intervals,  even  until  the  inexorable  end  came  at  its  appointed  time. 

We  insensibly  approached  the  old  boat,  and  entered.  Mrs.  (iiimmidge,  no  longer 
moping  in  her  especial  corner,  was  busy  preparing  breakfast.  She  took  Mr.  Peggotty's 
hat,  and  placed  his  seat  for  him,  and  spoke  so  comfortably  and  softly,  that  I  hardly 
knew  her. 

'  Dun'l,  my  good  man,'  said  she,  '  you  must  eat  and  drink,  and  keep  up  your 
strength,  for  without  it  you  11  do  nowt.  Try,  that 's  a  dear  soul  !  .\nd  if  I  disturb 
you  with  my  clickctten,'  she  meant  her  chattering,  '  tell  me  so,  Dan'l.  and  I  won't.' 

When  she  had  served  us  all,  she  withdrew  to  the  window,  where  she  sedulously 
employed  herself  in  repairing  some  shirts  and  other  clothes  belonging  to  .Mr.  Peggotty, 
.md  neatly  folding  and  packing  them  in  an  old  oilskin  bag,  such  as  sailors  carry.  Mean- 
while, she  continued  talking,  in  the  same  quiet  manner — • 

'  .Ml  times  and  seasons,  you  know,  Dan'l,'  said  Mrs.  Guinmidge.  '  I  shall  be  alius 
here,  and  everythink  will  look  accordin'  to  your  wishes.  I  'm  a  poor  scholar,  but  I 
shall  write  to  you,  odd  times,  when  you  're  away,  and  send  my  letters  to  Mas'r  Davy. 
Maybe  you  '11  write  to  me  too,  Dan'l,  odd  times,  and  tell  me  how  you  fare  to  feel  u|)on 
your  lone  lorn  journeys.' 

'  You  'II  be  a  solitary  woman  here,  I  'm  afeerd  !  '  said  .Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  No,  no,  Dan'l,'  she  returned,  '  I  shan't  be  that.  Doen't  you  mind  me.  I  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  a  Beein  for  you  '  (Mrs.  Gummidge  meant  a  home),  '  again 
you  come  back— to  keep  a  Beein  here  for  any  that  may  hap  to  come  back,  Dan'l. 
In  the  fine  time,  I  shall  set  outside  the  door  as  I  used  to  do.  If  any  should  come  nigh, 
they  shall  see  the  old  widder  woman  true  to  'em,  a  long  way  off.' 
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VUat  a  change  in  Mrs.  GummidKC  in  a  little  time  I  She  was  another  woman. 
She  was  so  devoted,  she  had  su.h  a  quick  ,.erception  of  v  hat  it  would  l.e  we  1  to  say. 
and  what  it  would  l.e  well  to  leave  unsaid  :  >he  was  n..  forgetful  of  herself,  and  m. 
reijardful  o»  the  sorrow  about  her.  that  I  held  her  in  u  sort  ..f  veneration.  The  *"rk 
«he  did  that  dav  !  There  were  many  things  to  be  brought  up  from  the  l.each  an.l 
stored  in  the  outhouse-as  oars.  ntS,  sails,  cordage,  spars.  l..bsfcr-pots,  ba«s  of  ballast. 
and  the  like  •  and  though  there  was  abundance  of  assistance  rciulercd.  there  being 
not  a  pair  of  working  hands  on  all  that  shore  but  woul.l  have  laboured  hard  for 
Mr  Peggotty,  and  been  well  paid  in  Uiiig  asked  to  do  it.  vet  she  persisted,  all  das 
long  in  toiling  under  weights  that  she  was  quite  unequal  to.  and  fagging  t..  and  fro 
on  all  sorts  of  unnecessarv  errands.  As  to  deploring  her  misfortunes,  she  app.ared  to 
have  entirely  lost  the  recollection  of  ever  having  hatl  any.  She  preserved  an  cquabh- 
cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  her  sympathy,  which  was  not  the  least  astouslnng  part 
of  the  change  that  had  come  over  her.  Wuerulousn.  ss  was  out  of  the  (piestion.  I  di.l 
not  even  observe  her  voice  to  falter,  or  a  tear  to  esea|>e  from  her  e>es.  the  whole  day 
through  until  twilight  ;  when  she  and  I  an<l  Mr.  IVggotty  being  alone  together,  and 
he  having  fallen  asleep  in  perfect  exhaustion,  she  broke  into  a  half-suppressed  lit  of 
sobbing  an.l  crving.  and  taking  mc  to  the  dot.r.  said.  "  Kver  bless  you.  Masr  Davy. 
Ik;  a  friend  to  him.  jwH.r  dear  '  '  Then,  she  imme.liately  ran  out  of  the  house  to  wash 
her  face,  in  order  that  she  n..gnt  sit  .piietly  besl,lo  him.  and  be  found  at  w..rk  there 
when  he  should  av.ake.  In  sli.«rt  I  left  her.  when  I  went  away  at  night,  the  prop  and 
staff  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  anliction  :  and  I  could  not  meditate  enough  upon  the  lesson 
that  1  read  in  Mrs.  C.'ummidge,  and  the  new  experience  she  unfoldeil  to  me. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  oc !  )ck  when,  strolling  in  a  melancholy  manner 
through  the  town  1  stopp-  d  al  Mr.  Omers  door.  Mr.  Omer  had  taken  it  so  much  to 
heart,  his  daughter  told  nu.  '  hat  he  had  been  very  low  and  poorly  all  <!ay.  and  hail 
e    i"  tc  bed  without  his  pi[K-. 

•A   deceitful,    bad-hearted    girl."    said   Mrs.    Joram.        There    was    no   good    in 

h«  r    ever  !  ' 

'  Don't  say  so.'  I  returned.     '  Vou  don't  think  so.' 

•  Yes.  I  do  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Joram.  angrily. 

'  No,  no.'  said  I. 

Mrs.  Joram  tossed  her  head,  endeavouring  to  be  ver\  stern  and  cross  ;  but  she 
could  not  command  her  softer  self,  and  began  to  cry.  I  was  young,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
I  thought  much  the  better  of  her  for  this  sympathy,  and  fancied  it  became  her,  as  a 
virtuous  wife  and  mother,  very  well  indeed. 

'  What  will  she  ever  do  ?  '  sobbed  Minnie.  '  Where  will  she  go  '!  What  will 
become  of  her  ?     Oh.  how  could  she  be  so  cruel,  to  her-elf  and  him  ?  ' 

I  remembered  the  time  when  Minnie  was  a  young  and  pretty  girl  ;  and  I  was  glad 
that  she  rememl)ered  it  loc  so  feelingly. 

'  My  little  Mllni.K  ,  said  Mrs.  Joram,  '  has  only  just  now  been  got  to  sleep.  Even 
in  her  sleep  she  is  sobb.i.g  for  Km'ly.  All  day  long,  l.ttle  Minnie  has  cried  for  her, 
and  asked  me.  ovei  and  over  again,  whether  Km'ly  was  wi.ked  ?  What  can  I  .say  to 
her.  when  Em'ly  tied  r  ribbon  off  her  own  neck  round  little  Minnie's  the  last  night  she 
was  here,  and  laid  her  head  tlowii  on  the  pillow  beside  her  till  she  was  fast  lisleej)  ? 
The  ribbon  's  round  my  little  Minnie's  neck  now.  It  ought  n>t  to  be,  perhaps,  but  what 
can  I  «1..  Y  Eiikly  i.s'vcry  bad,  but  they  were  fond  of  one  another.  AihI  the  child 
knows  nothing ! ' 
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Mrs.  Joram  was  so  unhappy,  that  her  husband  came  out  to  take  care  of  her. 
Leaving  them  together,  I  went  home  to  Peggotty's ;  more  melancholy  myself,  if 
possible,  than  I  had  been  yet. 

That  good  creature— I  mean  Peggotty— all  untired  by  her  late  anxieties  and 
sleepless  nights,  was  at  her  brother's,  where  she  meant  to  stay  till  morning.  An  old 
wonmn.  who  had  l)een  employed  alwut  the  house  for  some  weeks  past,  while  Peggotty 
had  been  unable  to  attend  to  it,  was  the  house's  only  other  occupant  besides  myself. 
As  I  had  no  occasion  for  her  services,  I  sent  her  to  l)ed,  by  no  means  against  her  will ; 
and  sat  down  before  the  kitchen-flre  a  little  while,  to  think  about  all  thi.s. 

I  was  blending  it  with  the  death-bed  of  the  late  Mr.  Barkis,  and  was  driving  out 
with  the  tide  towards  the  distance  at  which  Ham  had  looked  so  singularly  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  recalled  from  my  wanderings  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  There  was 
a  knocker  upon  the  door,  but  it  was  not  that  which  made  the  sound.  The  tap  was 
from  a  hand,  and  low  down  upon  the  door,  as  if  it  were  given  by  a  child. 

It  made  me  start  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  knock  of  a  footman  to  a  person 
of  distinction.  I  opened  the  door  ;  and  at  first  looked  down,  to  my  amazement,  on 
nothing  but  a  great  umbrella  t  hat  appeared  to  l)e  walking  about  of  itself.  But  presently 
I  discovered  underneath  it,  Miss  Mowcher. 

I  might  not  have  been  prepared  to  give  the  little  creature  a  very  kind  reception, 
if,  on  her  removing  the  umbrella,  which  her  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  shut  up,  she 
had  shown  me  the  '  volatile  *  expression  of  face  which  had  made  so  great  an  impression 
on  me  at  our  first  and  last  meeting.  But  her  face,  as  she  turned  it  up  to  mine,  was 
so  earnest ;  and  when  I  relieved  her  of  the  umbrella  (which  would  have  been  an  in- 
convenient one  for  the  Irish  Giant),  she  wrung  her  little  hands  in  such  an  afflicted 
manner  ;    that  I  rather  inclined  towards  her. 

'  Miss  Mowcher  ! '  said  I,  after  glancing  up  and  down  the  empty  street,  without 
distinctly  knowing  what  I  expected  to  see  besides  ;  '  how  do  you  come  here  ?  What 
is  the  matter  V  ' 

She  motioned  to  me  with  her  short  right  arm,  to  shut  the  umbrella  for  her ;  and 
passing  me  hurriedly,  went  into  the  kitchen.  When  I  had  closed  the  door,  and  followed, 
with  the  umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  found  her  sittinj^  on  the  corner  of  the  fender — it 
was  a  low  iron  one,  with  two  flat  bars  at  top  to  stnn<l  plates  upon — in  the  shadow  of 
the  boiler,  swaying  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  and  chafing  her  hands  upon  her 
knees  like  a  person  in  pain. 

Quite  alarnicd  at  being  the  only  recipien-  of  this  untimely  visit,  and  the  only 
spectator  of  this  portentous  behaviour,  1 1  xclaimed  again, '  Pray  tell  me.  Miss  Mowcher, 
what  is  the  matter  !  are  you  ill  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  young  soul,'  returne<t  Miss  Mowcher,  squeezing  her  hands  upon  her 
heart  one  over  the  other.  '  I  am  ill  Iktc,  I  am  very  ill.  To  think  that  it  should  come 
to  this,  when  I  might  have  known  it  and  peihaps  prevented  it,  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
thoughtless  fool ! ' 

Again  her  large  bonnet  (very  disprojKjrtionate  to  her  figure)  went  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  her  swaying  of  her  little  body  to  and  fro ;  while  a  most  gigantic 
Imnnet  rocked,  in  unison  with  it,  upon  the  wall. 

'I  am  surprised,"  I  legan,  'to  see  you  so  distressed  and  serious' — when  she 
interrupted  me. 

'Yes,  it's  always  so!'  she  said.  'They  are  all  surprised,  these  ir^-onsi derate 
young  people,  fairly  and  full  grown,  to  see  any  natural  feeling  in  a  little  thing  like 
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me  !  Thev  niiikc  »  playthinu  i)(  me,  use  me  for  tli.  ir  iiiimseiiirnt.  throw  mc  iiwuy 
when  they  are  tired,  mid  wonder  that  1  (eel  more  than  a  toy  horse  or  a  w.mkIch  soldier  ! 
Yes,  ves,  that  '»•  the  way.     The  old  way  I  ' 

'It  may  l>e,  with  others.'  I  returned,  '  Inil  1  do  assure  you  it  is  not  with 
nie.  Perhaps  I  .m«ht  not  lo  l.e  at  ail  surprisetl  to  see  you  ivs  you  are  now  :  I  know 
so  little  o(  you.     1  said,  without  « iMisidcration,  what  I  Ihoujjht.' 

'  What  can  1  do  ?  '  returned  the  little  woman,  standing  up.  and  holdin^t  out  her 
arms  to  show  herself.  'Sec!  What  I  am.  niy  father  was  ;  and  my  sister  is  ;  and  my 
brother  is.  I  have  worked  for  sister  ami  l.rolher  these  many  years-  hard.  Mr.  t  op|>cr- 
field— all  day.  1  must  live.  1  do  no  harm.  If  there  are  |)eople  so  •inrellt.  tin«  t.r 
so  eruel.  as  ti)  make  a  jest  of  me,  w'lai  is  lift  for  me  to  dt)  hut  to  make  a  jest  of  myself, 
them,  and  everylhinn  '.'     If  1  do  so,  for  the  time,  wliosc  fault  is  that  ?     Mine  t ' 

No.     Not  Miss  Mowehers,  I  |K-recivcd 

•  If  I  had  shown  myself  a  sensitive  dwarf  to  your  false  friend,"  pursued  the  little 
woman,  shaking  her  head  at  me,  with  r.proaehful  .arnestness,  "  how  much  of  his  help 
or  uowl-will  do  you  think  /  should  cm  r  have  had  V  If  little  Moweher  (who  ha.l  no 
hand,  younjj  Kentlcman,  in  the  makini;  of  herself)  addressed  herself  to  him,  or  the  like 
of  him,  Iweause  of  her  misfortunes,  when  do  you  suppose  h.  r  small  voiee  would  have 
»)een  heard  '!  Little  Moweher  would  have  as  niueh  need  to  live,  if  slie  was  the  bitterest 
and  dullest  of  iiigmies  ;  hut  she  eouldn't  do  it.  No.  She  mi«ht  win, lie  for  her  l.read 
and  hutter  till  she  died  of  Air.' 

Miss  Moweher  sat  down  on  the  fender  i  „'ain.  ami  took  out  her  handkcrehir 
and  wi|K;d  her  eyes. 

•  Be  thankful  for  me.  if  yon  have  a  kind  heart,  as  I  think  Mm  luive,'  she  said.  '  that 
while  I  know  well  what  1  am,  1  ean  he  eheerful  and  endure  il  all.  J  am  thankful  for 
myself,  at  any  rate,  that  I  ean  liiid  my  tiny  way  through  the  world,  without  heing 
lieholdcn  to  aiiv  one  ;  and  that  in  return  for  all  that  is  thrown  at  me,  i  .  foll>  or  vanity, 
as  I  fio  along,  1  can  throw  huhbles  l.aek.  If  1  don't  brixMi  over  all  1  want,  it  is  the  Letter 
for  me,  and  nut  the  worse  for  an>  one.     If  I  am  a  plaything  for  you  jjianls,  l.e  gentle 

with  me.' 

Miss  Moweher  replaced  her  handkerchief  in  her  p<K  ket.  looking  at  me  with  very 

intent  e.xpression  all  the  while,  and  pursuid 

•  I  saw  you  in  the  street  just  now.  You  may  suppose  I  am  not  able  to  walk  a-, 
fast  as  you,  with  my  short  legs  and  short  breath,  and  I  eouldn't  overtake  you  ;  but  I 
guessed  where  you  came,  and  came  after  you.  1  have  been  here  before,  today,  but 
the  good  woman  wasn't  at  home.' 

'  Do  you  know  her  'i  '  1  demanded. 

'  I  know  o/her.  and  alwut  her,'  she  replied,  '  from  Omer  and  Joram.  I  was  there 
at  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  Do  you  remember  what  Steerforth  said  to  me  about 
this  unfortunate  girl,  that  time  when  I  saw  you  l)oth  at  the  inn  '! ' 

The  great  bomict  on  Miss  Mowehers  head,  and  the  greater  bonnet  on  the  wall, 
liegan  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  again  when  she  asked  this  question. 

I  remembered  very  well  what  she  referred  to,  having  had  it  iu  my  thoughts  many 
times  that  day,     1  told  her  so. 

'  May  the  Father  of  all  Evil  confound  him,*  said  the  little  woman,  holding  up  her 
forefinger  between  me  and  her  sparkling  eyes  ;  '  and  ten  times  more  confound  that 
wicked  servant ;   but  I  l)elieved  it  was  you  wlio  had  u  boyish  passion  for  her  1 ' 

'  I  ?  '    I  repeated. 
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'  Child,  child  I  In  the  name  of  blind  ill-fortune,"  cried  Miss  Mowcher,  wrinjfinji 
her  hands  impatiently,  as  she  went  to  and  fro  iiRain  upon  the  fender.  '  why  did  yoii 
praise  her  so,  and  Mush,  and  look  disturbed  ?  ' 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  had  done  this.  thou}?h  for  a  rrason  very 
different  from  her  supposition. 

'  VMiat  did  I  know?*  said  Miss  Mowcher,  tiiking  out  her  handkerchief  again, 
an«l  giving  one  liUie  stamp  on  the  grotmd  whenever,  at  short  intervals,  she  applied 
it  to  her  eyes  with  both  hands  at  once.  '  He  was  crossing  you  and  wheedling  ji>u. 
I  saw  ;  and  you  were  soft  wax  in  his  hands.  I  saw.  Had  I  Irft  the  room  a  li.mute, 
when  his  man  told  me  that  "  Voimg  Innocence  "  (so  he  called  you.  and  you  may 
ciill  him  "  Old  (Juilt  "  all  the  days  of  your  life)  had  set  his  heart  upon  her.  and  she 
V  IS  giddy  r.nd  liked  him,  but  his  master  was  resolved  that  no  harm  shoni.!  come  of  it — 
more  for  your  sake  than  for  hers  —and  that  that  was  their  business  htTc  ?  How 
could  I  but  believe  him  "'  I  saw  .Steerforth  soothe  and  please  you  by  his  praise  of 
her  1  You  were  the  first  to  mention  her  name.  You  owned  to  an  old  admiration  of 
her.  You  were  hot  and  rold.  and  red  and  white,  all  at  once  when  I  spoke  to  you  of 
her.  What  could  I  think— what  did  I  think — but  that  you  were  a  youn-  Iil»ertine  in 
everything  hut  experience,  and  had  fallen  into  hands  that  had  experience  enough, 
and  could  manage  you  (having  the  fancy)  for  your  own  goinl  ?  Oh!  oh!  oh!  They 
were  afraid  of  my  finding  out  the  truth,'  exclaimed  Miss  Mowcher,  gettiti;^  off  the 
fender,  and  trotting  up  and  down  the  kitchen  with  her  two  short  arms  distressfully 
lifted  up,  '  because  I  am  a  sharp  little  thing— I  need  be,  to  get  through  the  world  at 
all  !-  and  they  deceived  me  altogether,  and  I  gave  the  poor  unfortunate  girl  i 
letter,  which  I  fully  believe  was  the  lieginning  of  her  ever  speaking  to  Littimer,  who 
was  left  behind  on  purpose  !  ' 

1  sf(X)d  amazed  at  the  revelation  of  all  this  perfidy,  looking  at  Miss  Mowcher  as 
she  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen  until  she  was  out  of  breath  :  when  she  sat  upon 
the  fender  again,  and  drying  her  face  vMih  her  handkerchief,  shook  her  head  for  a  long 
time,  without  otherwise  moving,  and   vithout  b.eaking  silence. 

'  My  country  rounds.'  :.he  addcl  at  length,  '  brought  me  to  Norwich,  Mr. 
Copperlield,  the  night  l)etore  last.  Wh.it  1  happened  to  find  out  there,  about  their 
secret  way  of  coming  and  going,  without  you — which  was  strange— led  to  my  sus- 
pecting something  wrong.  I  got  into  the  coach  from  London  last  night,  as  it  came 
through  X   rwicli,  anil  was  here  this  morning.     Oh,  oh.  oh  !   too  late  !  ' 

Poor  little  Mowcher  turned  so  chilly  after  all  her  crying  and  fretting,  that  she 
turned  round  on  the  fender,  putting  her  poor  little  wet  feet  in  among  the  ashes  to 
warm  them,  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  like  a  large  doll.  I  sat  in  a  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth,  lost  in  m\happy  reflections,  and  looking  at  the  fire  too,  and  some- 
times at  her. 

'  I  must  go,'  she  said  at  last,  rising  as  she  spoke.     '  It 's  late.     You  don't  mistrust 

me?' 

Meeting  her  sharp  glance,  which  was  as  sharp  as  ever  when  she  asked  me,  I  could 
not  on  tliat  short  challenge  answer  no,  cjuite  frankly. 

'  tome  ! '  said  she,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  hand  to  help  her  over  the  fender, 
and  looking  wistfully  up  into  my  face,  '  you  know  you  wouldn't  mistrust  me,  if  I  was 
a  full  sized  woman  ! ' 

I  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this ;  and  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  myself. 

'  You  are  a  young  man,'  she  said,  nodding.     '  Take  a  word  of  advice,  even  from 
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three  foot  nothinK.    Try  not  to  aswK-iate  UKlily  dcfeit.  with  menUl.  my  inxxl  (rien.l. 

except  for  a  soli<l  reason."  ,  ,  ,  ,  u 

She  ha.1  Kot  over  the  fendir  now.  and  I  had  «..!  over  my  suspu-ion.  1  to„l  h.r 
that  I  »)elieved  she  had  Rivrn  me  a  faithful  account  of  herself,  and  that  wc  hail  Loth 
l,een  hapless  instruments  in  desiifnintf  hands.     She  thanked  mc.  ut.d  said  I  was  a  k.hkI 

fellow. 

'  Now  mind  ! '  she  exclaimed,  turning  back  on  her  way  to  tlic  du.,r,  aiul  liM.kinK 
shrewdly  at  me.  with  her  forelinRer  up  again.  "  I  have  some  rcav...  to  suspoot,  from 
what  I  have  heard  -mv  cars  are  always  open  ;  I  can't  affoni  to  spare  what  ,H.wcrs  I 
have-that  thev  are  gone  ahro.ul.  But  if  ever  they  return,  if  ever  any  one  of  them 
returns,  while  I  am  alive.  I  am  luorc  likely  than  another,  gome  al.ont  us  I  do.  t<.  hnd 
it  out  soon.  Whatever  I  know,  vou  shall  know.  If  ever  I  can  cK.  unythini;  to  serve 
the  poor  l)etrayed  girl.  1  wil:  !..  it  faithfully.  i)lea,se  Heaven  !  And  Littimcr  had  l)ctter 
have  a  bloodhound  at  his  bai .     than  little  Moweher  !  ' 

1  pl.iccd  implicit  faith  in  tins  last  statement,  when  I  i   :  r!..  , 
it  was  aceonipanieil. 

•  Trust  me  no  more,     ut  trust  me  no  less,  than  you  would    i    -i 
said  the  little  creature,  t.mching  me  appealingly  on  the  wri  '■ 
again,  unlike  what  I  am  now.  and  like  what  1  was  when  you  li.»i  f 


.;•  !  M)k  with  which 

V  :'iit'-  ized  woman,' 

1''  'Mr  you  sec  me 

.e.  observe  what 


company  I  am  in.  Call  to  mind  that  I  am  a  very  hclpUss  ami  defen.-elcss  little  thing. 
Think  o'f  me  at  homo  with  my  brother  like  myself  an  1  sister  like  myself,  when  my 
day's  work  is  done.  Perhaps  you  won't,  then,  be  very  hard  upon  me.  t.r  surprised  if 
I  can  \te  distressed  and  serious.     Gooil-night  !  ' 

I  gave  Miss  Moweher  my  hand,  with  a  very  different  opinion  of  her  f-om  that 
which  I  had  hitherto  entertained,  and  opened  the  door  to  let  her  out.  It  was  not 
a  trilling  business  to  get  the  great  umbrella  up,  and  properly  balance.!  in  her  grasp  ; 
but  at  last  I  succe.s.sfully  accomphshed  this,  and  saw  it  go  bobbing  down  the  street 
'lirough  the  rain,  without  the  least  appearance  of  having  anybody  under.ieath  it. 
except  when  a  heavier  fall  than  usual  from  some  overcharged  waterspout  sent  it 
toppling  over,  on  one  side,  and  dis.overed  Miss  Moweher  struggling  violently  to  get 
it  right.  After  making  one  of  two  salli.  to  her  relief,  which  w^re  rendered  futile 
by  the  umbrella's  hopping  on  again,  like  m  immense  bird,  before  I  could  reach  it. 
I  came  in.  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  I'egcotty  and  bv  my  old  nurse,  and  we  went 
at  an  early  hour  to  the  coaeh-oHice,  where  Mrs.  (;unimi.  ,e  and  Ham  were  waiting  to 

take  leave  of  us. 

'Mas'r  Davy.'  Ham  whispered,  drawing  me  aside,  vhile  Mr.  1  <i,'gotty  was 
stowing  his  bag  among  the  luggage,  '  his  life  is  .juite  broke  up.  He  doen't  know 
wheer  he  's  going  ;  he  doen't  know  what  's  afore  him  ;  he  's  bound  upon  a  voyage 
that  '11  last,  on  and  off.  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  take  my  wure<l  for  't.  un'  ss  he  finds 
what  he  's  a  seeking  of.     I  am  sure  you  '11  be  a  friend  to  him,  Mas'r  l.'.',vy  ?  ' 

'  Trust  me,  I  will  indeed,'  said  I,  shaking  hands  with  Ham  earnest'y. 

'  Thank  *ee.  Thank  'ee,  very  kind,  sir.  One  thing  furdcr.  1  'ii-.  in  ^ood  employ, 
you  know,  Mas'r  Davy,  and  I  han't  no  way  now  of  spending  what  I  gets.  Money's 
of  no  use  to  me  no  more,  except  to  live.  If  you  can  lay  it  out  for  him,  1  shall  do  my 
work  with  a  better  art.  Though  a--  to  th.at,  sir.'  and  he  swke  very  step  '  i-  id 
mildly.  '  you  're  not  to  think  but  1  shall  work  at  all  times,  like  a  man.  a.  .  t>- 

best  that  lays  in  my  power  ! ' 
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I  tolfl  liim  I  wfts  well  convinced  of  it ;  and  I  hinted  that  I  hopjd  the  time  might 
even  come,  when  he  would  cease  to  lead  the  lonely  life  he  naturally  contemplated 
now. 

'  No,  sir,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  '  all  that  's  past  and  over  with  me,  sir.  No 
one  can  never  fill  the  place  that 's  empty.  But  you  'II  bear  m  mind  about  the  money, 
a-s  theer  's  at  all  times  some  layinjj  by  for  him  ?  ' 

Reminding  him  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Fefigotty  derived  a  steady,  though  certainly 
a  very  moderate  income  from  the  bequest  of  his  late  brother-in-law,  I  promised  to 
do  so.  We  then  t(M>k  leave  of  each  other.  I  cannot  leave  him  even  now,  without 
remembering  with  a  pufig.  at  once  his  modest  fortitude  and  his  great  sorrow. 

As  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  describe  how  she  ran  down  the 
street  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  seeing  nothing  but  Mr.  Pcggotty  on  the  roof,  through 
the  tears  she  t-ied  to  repress,  and  dashmg  herself  against  the  people  who  were  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction.  I  should  enter  on  a  task  of  some  lilliculty.  Therefore  I  had 
better  leave  hc-r  sitting  on  a  baker's  door-step,  out  of  breath,  with  no  shape  at  all 
remaining  in  her  bonnet,  and  one  of  her  shoes  off,  lying  on  the  pavement  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

When  wc  got  to  our  journey's  end,  our  first  pursuit  was  to  look  about  for  a  little 
lodging  for  I'cggotty,  where  her  brother  co»ild  have  a  bed.  We  were  so  fortunate 
8s  to  find  one.  of  a  very  clean  and  cheap  description,  over  a  chandler's  shop,  only  two 
streets  removed  from  me.  When  we  had  engaged  this  little  domicile.  I  bought  some 
cold  meat  at  an  eating-house,  and  took  my  fellow-travellers  home  to  tea  ;  a  proceed- 
ing, I  regret  to  state,  which  did  not  meet  with  Mrs.  C'nipp's  approval,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  I  ought  to  obser\-c,  however,  in  explanation  of  that  lady's  state  of  mind, 
that  she  was  much  oTended  by  Feggotty's  tuckii.g  up  her  widow's  gown  iM'fore  she 
had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  pl.-icc.  and  setting  to  work  to  dust  my  bedroom.  This 
Mrs.  Crupp  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  and  a  liberty,  she  said,  was  a  thing  she 
never  allowed. 

Mr.  Pcggotty  h;..!  made  a  eommuiiieatioii  to  me  on  the  wiiy  to  London  for  which 
I  was  not  tniprcparcd.  It  was.  that  he  |iurpose<l  first  seeing  Mrs.  Steerforth.  As  I 
felt  bound  to  assist  him  in  this,  and  also  to  mediate  between  them  ;  with  the  view 
of  sparing  the  mother's  feelings  as  much  as  possible.  I  wrote  to  her  that  night.  I 
told  her  as  mildly  as  I  could  what  his  wnmg  was.  and  what  my  own  share  ip  his 
injury.  I  said  he  was  a  man  in  very  common  life,  but  of  a  most  gentle  and  upright 
character  ;  and  that  I  venture<l  to  express  a.  hope  th.it  she  would  not  refuse  to  see 
him  in  his  heavy  trouble.  I  n;entioned  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  the  hour  of 
our  coming,  and  I  sent  the  letter  myself  by  the  first  coach  in  the  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time,  wc  stotnl  at  the  <loor — the  door  of  thf»t  house  where  I 
had  been,  a  few  days  since,  so  happy  :  where  my  youthful  confidence  and  v»armth 
of  heart  h.id  been  yielded  up  so  freely  :  which  was  closed  against  nie  henceforth  : 
which  wa-.  now  a  waste,  a  ruin. 

No  Littinier  appeared.  The  pleas.inter  face  which  had  replaced  his,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit,  answered  to  our  simimons.  and  went  before  us  to  the 
drawing-room.  Mrs.  Steerforth  was  sitting  ther, .  Rosa  Dartle  glided,  as  wf  went 
in.  from  another  part  of  the  room,  and  st(H>d  l)ehind  her  chair. 

I  saw,  directly,  in  his  mother's  face,  that  .she  knew  from  himself  what  he  hatl 
done.  It  was  very  pale,  and  bore  the  traces  of  deeper  emotion  than  my  letter  alone, 
weakened  by  the  doubts  her  fondness  would  have  raised  upon  it,  would  have  been 
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likely  to  create.     1  thouRht  her  nu.re  like  hi...  than  ever  I  hml  thoushl  her  ;   au.l   1 
felt   rather  than  saw.  that  the  rescn.hlancc  was  not  lost  on  my  .ompamon. 

'  .She  sat  upnKht  in  her  armchair,  w.th  a  stately,  .n.n.ov.al.l.-.  pass.on  Uss  u,r 
that  .t  sceme.1  L  if  nothi  .«  couM  clisturl,.  She  looked  very  stea.lfastly  nt  Mr.  I  .ru-  Uv 
when  he  stow!  In-fore  her  :  and  he  l.K.ke.l,  quite  as  stemlfastly  at  lur.  Hosa  Dar  1.  > 
keen  Rianec  comprrhen«le<l  all  of  us.  For  so.,.c  mo.nents  not  a  wor.l  «as  spok.  n 
She  mot.onea  to  Mr.  FcRp.tty  to  l«  seated,  lie  saul  in  a  low  vkc  ^  >  shoul, h.  . 
fed  it  ..at'ral.  ma'am,  to  s.t  down  in  th.s  house.  1  .1  sooner  stan.l.  V-mI  llus  u.is 
suec-eeded  hv  another  sil.  ..ee,  which  she  broke  thus— 

•  1  know,  with  deep  re^'ret.  what  has  Lrou^ht  you  h.re.  Whut  do  >..u  want  ..{ 
rue?     \NTiat  dt>  vou  ask  me  to  do  Y  '  ,.      ,   •    ,  ..       ,      it 

lie  put  his  hat  under  his  arm.  and  feelins  in  Ins  breast  for  hn..l>  s  Ull,  r.  t.-ok  .t 
out,  unfolded  it,  and  (jave  it  to  her. 

'  I'lease  U,  rea.1  that.  maam.     That  s  my  nieee  s  hanii  . 

She  read  it,  in  the  same  stately  and  in.passivc  way,-  untouehe.l  l.y  its  eoi,t.nts, 
as  far  as  1  could  see,— and  returned  it  to  hini. 

'  "  I'nlcss  he  l.rinRS  me  hack  a  lad>."  '  said  M-.  IVwotly.  tra.n.n  out  that  pari 
with  his  fuiRcr.     •  I  come  to  know.  maam.  whether  he  will  keep  his  wun.l  .' 

'  No,'  she  ret..rneii. 

'  Why  not  ?•  said  Mr.  lVK„otly.  ..    .    , 

•  It  is  impossible.     He  would  disgrace  himself.      You  cannot  fail  to  know  that  she 

is  far  below  him." 

•  Raise  her  up  !  '  saitl  Mr.  lVf.'i.">tty. 
'  She  is  uneducated  aid  ipnoraiit.' 

•  Maybe  she's  not  ;  maybe  she  is.'  sai.l  Mr.  I'cRRotty.  '  /  think  not.  maam  ; 
hut  I'm 'no  judge  of  them  thi. , us.     Teach  her  better '.  ' 

•Since  vou  oblige  mc  to  speak  more  plainly,  which  I  am  very  unwilling  to  do, 
her  humble  connections  would  render  such  a  thing  impossible,  if  nothing  else  .l„l 

•Hark  to  this,  ma'am.'  he  returned,  slowly  and  .piietly.  '  \  ou  know  wh.it  it 
is  ^o  love  vour  ehil.l.  .So  do  I.  If  she  was  a  h..ndred  limes  my  child,  I  coul<  n  t  love 
her  more."  You  d.K-n't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  your  chiM.  I  d...  .Ml  the  heaps  of 
riches  in  fne  wureld  would  be  nowt  to  :iie  (if  they  was  mine)  to  buy  her  back  !  Hut  sav  c 
her  from  this  disgrace,  and  she  sh.all  never  be  .lisgra.ed  by  us.  N-,t  one  uf  ns  that 
she  's  crowed  up  among,  not  one  of  us  that  s  lived  along  with  her.  an.l  l"i<l  '"  '  /"^ 
their  all  in  all,  these  manv  vear,  will  ever  look  upon  her  pr.tly  face  again.  We  II  l.c 
content  to  let  her  be  ;  we  11  be  conte.it  to  think  of  her.  far  off.  as  if  sh.  was  underneath 
another  sun  and  sky;  we'll  l>e  content  to  trust  her  I.,  her  husband,  -to  her  little 
children,  p'raps,-.ind  hide  the  time  when  all  of  us  shall   be  alike  in  -piahty  afore 

our  (iod  I '  ,       •  .     .     11     »/    I      <i 

The  rugged  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke,  was  not  devoid  of  all  effect.  .Mc 
still  preserved  her  proud  manner,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  softness  in  her  voire,  as  she 

answered — 

•  I  justifv  nothing  I  make  no  counter-accusations.  Hut  I  am  sorry  to  repeal, 
it  is  imp  .ssible.  Such  a  marriage  would  irretrievably  blight  my  sons  .areer,  and  ruin 
his  prosi)ecl„  Nothing  is  more  eertam  than  that  it  never  can  take  pla.c.  and  never 
will.     If  there  i';  any  olher  compensation    - 

•  I  am  looking  at  the  hkeness  of  the  fa<e,'  interrupted  Mr  IVgotty.  with  n  steady 
but  a  kindling  eye,  '  that  has  hxjkcd  at  me,  ir  my  home,  at  my  fireside,  m  my  boat— 
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whecr  not  ? — smiling  and  friendly,  when  it  was  so  treacherous,  that  I  go  half  wild 
when  I  think  of  it.  If  the  likeness  of  that  face  doen't  turn  to  burning  fire,  at  the 
thought  of  offering  money  to  me  for  my  child's  blight  and  ruin,  it 's  as  bad.  I  doen't 
know,  l)eiiig  a  lady's,  but  what  it 's  worse." 

She  changed  now,  in  a  moment.  An  angry  flush  overspread  her  features ;  and 
she  said,  in  an  intolerant  manner,  grasping  '  '.c  arm-chair  tightly  with  her  hands — 

'  What  ctinipcnsation  can  you  make  to  n  ■;  for  opening  such  a  pit  i)etween  me  and 
my  son  ?     VVliat  is  your  love  to  mine  'i     What  is  your  separation  to  ours  t ' 

Miss  Dartlc  softly  touched  her,  and  bent  down  her  head  to  whisper,  but  she  would 
not  hear  a  word. 

'  No,  Kosn,  not  a  word  !  Let  the  man  listen  to  .vhat  1  say  1  My  son,  wlio  has 
been  the  object  of  my  life,  to  whom  its  every  thought  has  been  devoted,  whom  I  have 
gratitied  from  a  child  in  every  wish,  from  whom  I  havp  had  no  ^separate  existence  since 
his  l)irth.  -  to  take  up  in  a  moment  with  a  miserable  girl,  and  avoiil  me  !  To  repay 
my  contidence  with  systenuitic  deception,  for  her  sake,  and  Cjuit  me  for  her  !  To 
set  this  wretched  fancy,  a^ainsi  his  mother's  claims  upon  his  duty,  love,  respect, 
gratitude  —claims  that  every  <iay  and  hour  of  his  life  should  have  strengthened  into 
tics  that  nothing  could  be  proof  against !     Is  this  no  injury  Y  ' 

Again  Hosa  Dartlc  tried  to  soothe  her  ;   again  ineffectually. 

'  I  say.  Hosa,  not  a  won!  !  If  he  can  stake  his  all  upon  the  lightest  object,  I  can 
stake  m>-  all  upon  a  greater  purpose.  Let  him  go  where  he  will,  with  the  means  that 
my  love  has  secured  to  him  !  Does  he  think  to  reduce  me  by  long  absence  ?  He 
knows  his  motVcr  very  little  if  he  does.  Let  him  put  away  his  whim  now,  and  he  is 
wclconi"  l>;«'k.  Let  him  not  put  her  away  now,  and  he  never  shall  come  near  me, 
living  or  dying,  while  I  can  raise  my  hand  to  make  a  sign  against  it,  unless,  being  rid 
of  her  f<ir  ever,  he  comes  humbly  to  me  and  begs  for  my  forgiveness.  This  is  my  right. 
This  is  the  acknowledf.mcnt  I  will  have.  This  is  the  separation  that  there  is  l)etwecn 
us!  ,\nd  is  th'-;,'  shr  i^ddcd,  looking  at  her  visitor  with  the  proud  intolerant  air 
with  which  she  \\m\  bc;,'un.  '  no  injury  ?  ' 

While  I  hoard  and  ;.w  the  moihtr  .is  she  said  these  words.  I  seemed  to  hear  and 
sec  the  son,  defying  them.  All  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  of  an  unyielding,  wilful 
spirit,  I  .si^w  in  her.  All  the  understanding  that  1  had  now  of  his  misdirected  energy, 
became  an  understanding  of  her  character  too,  and  a  perception  that  it  was,  in  its 
strongest  springs,  the  same. 

.She  now  observed  to  me,  aloud,  resuming  her  former  restraint,  that  it  was  useless 
to  hear  more,  or  to  say  more,  and  that  she  liegged  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 
.She  rose  with  an  air  of  ilignity  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  signifled  that  it 
was  needless. 

'  Doen't  fear  mc  bcinj;  an\  hindrance  to  you,  I  have  no  more  to  .say,  ma'am,' 
he  remarked  as  he  moved  towards  the  door.  '  I  come  beer  with  no  hope,  r.nd  I  take 
away  no  hope.  I  have  done  what  I  thowt  should  be  done,  but  I  never  looked  fur  any 
goo'l  to  come  of  my  stan'nitij;  where  I  do.  This  has  been  too  evil  a  h(.use  fur  me  and 
mine,  fur  nic  to  be  in  my  right  senses  and  expect  it.' 

With  this,  we  departed  ;  leaving  her  standing  by  her  ell.ow-chair,  a  picture  of  a 
noble  presence  and  -i  handsome  face. 

We  had,  on  our  way  out,  to  cross  a  imvd  hall,  with  glass  sides  and  ,  ..of,  over 
which  a  vine  was  tmiiied.  Its  leaves  and  shoots  were  green  then,  and  the  day  l»eing 
sunny,  a  pair  of  glass  doors  leading  to  the  garden  were  thrown  ojien.     Rosa  Dartle, 
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entering  chis  way  with  u  noiseless  step,  when  we  were  close  to  them,  ftddressetl  horsiK 

to  ine — 

'  Vou  do  well,"  she  said,  '  imieetl.  to  hriiiK  this  fellow  here  !  ' 

Such  u  coricnitratioii  of  rage  and  scorn  as  darkeiie«l  her  face,  and  tliishe«l  in  her 

jet-black  eyes.  I  c<iiild  not  have  thought  coniprcssit.lc  even  int..  that  fare.     The  scar 

made  by  the  hammer  was.  as  iisiiui  in  this  excited  state  of  her  frutiircs.  stnm^'ly  marked. 

When  the  throbbim,'  I  had  seen  before,  came  into  it  as  I  looked  at  !.cr.  she  ab.solutely 

lifted  up  her  hand  and  struck  it. 

'  This  is  a  fellow."  she  saiil.  "  to  champion  and  briii^  here,  is  he  not  t     You  are  a 

true  man  !  ' 

•  Miss  Uartle,'  1  returned,  '  you  arc  surely  not  so  unjust  as  tt)  condemn  mr  ?  ' 

'  Whv  do  you  brinj;  division  betwe<Mi  these  two  mad  creatures  ?  '  she  returned. 
•  Don't  you  know  that  they  are  both  mad  with  their  own  self-will  and  pride  t  ' 
'  Is  it  my  doinjj  ?  '  I  returned. 
'  Is  it  your  doinp  '.  '  she  retorted.     '  Why  do  you  brinj;  this  man  here  ?  ' 

•  He  is  a  deeply  injured  man.  Miss  Dartlc,"  I  rcplietl.     '  Vou  may  not  know  it.' 

•  I  know  that  James  Stecrfortb,'  she  said,  with  her  hand  on  her  l>osoin,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  storiu  that  was  raniiit;  tiiere,  from  beinK  loud,  "  has  a  false,  corrupt  heart, 
and  is  a  traitor.  But  what  need  I  know  or  care  about  this  fellow,  and  his  common 
niece"/? ' 

•  Miss  Dartlc.'  I  returned.  '  you  deepen  the  injury.  It  is  sulhcient  alrc.idy.  I 
will  only  say.  at  parting',  that  you  do  him  a  jjreat  wronp." 

•  I  do  him  no  wronj;.'  she  returned.  "They  are  a  depraved,  worthless  set.  I 
would  havii  her  whipped  !  ' 

Mr.  I'euyottv  passed  on,  without  a  word,  and  went  out  at  the  dmir. 
•Oh,  shame.  Miss  Dartlc  I    shame!'    I  said  indi)?nantl\ .       How  can  you  iK-ar 
to  trample  on  his  undeserved  alUietion  '.'  ' 

•  1  woul.l  trample  on  them  all.'  she  answered.  '  I  would  have  his  house  pulled 
<lowii.  I  would  have  her  branded  on  the  face,  drest  in  rajis.  and  cast  out  in  the 
streets  to  starve.  If  I  had  the  power  to  sit  in  jiidfjment  on  her.  I  woiiKl  s<-<-  it  di>ne. 
See  it  done  ?  I  would  do  it  !  I  detest  her.  If  I  ever  coiil.l  reproach  her  with  her 
iiifanioiis  comiitioii.  I  would  «o  anywhere  to  do  so.  I!  1  could  hunt  her  to  her 
ijrave,  I  would.  If  there  was  any  word  of  comfort  that  woulil  be  a  solm-c  to  her  in 
her  d\inf.'  hour,  and  only  I  |M)ssessed  it.  I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  life  itself.' 

The  iiure  vchen.eiic-e  of  her  words  can  eonve\,  1  am  sensible,  but  a  weak  impres- 
sion of  the  passion  l>y  which  she  was  |M)ssessed,  and  which  made  itself  articulate  in 
her  whole  li^'uie,  though  her  voice,  instead  of  beinn  raised,  was  lower  than  usual.  No 
description  I  <  ould  j.'ive  of  her  would  do  justice  to  my  r'-collccti-.n  of  her,  or  to  her 
entire  deliverance  of  herself  to  lier  anuer.  I  have  seen  passion  in  many  forms,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  such  a  form  as  that. 

When  I  joined  Mr.  I'cRjiotty,  he  was  walking  slowly  and  thou>.'litfiilly  down  the 
hill.  He  told  me.  as  soon  as  1  came  up  with  him.  that  having  now  discharged  his 
mind  of  what  he  had  (Mirposed  doing  in  London,  he  meant  '  to  set  out  cm  his  travels,' 
that  night.  I  asked  him  where  he  meant  to  go  ':  He  only  answered.  '  I  "m  a  going, 
sir.  to  seek  my  niece.' 

We  went  back  to  the  little  lodging  over  the  chandler's  shop,  and  there  I  found 
an  opportunity  of  repeating  to  Peg^rotty  what  he  had  said  to  me.  She  informed  me, 
in  rclum,  that  he  had  said  the  same  to  her  that  morning.     She  knew  no  mor--  Hian  I 
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did.  wlierc  he  was  going,  >>ut  she  thought  he  had  some  project  shaprd  out  in  his 
mind. 

I  did  not  like  to  leave  him.  under  such  circumstances,  and  we  all  three  dined 
together  off  ii  hccfstrak  pir — which  was  one  of  the  many  po<Hl  things  for  which 
I'eggotty  \v;is  famous — and  which  was  curiously  tlavouretl  on  this  occasion.  I  recollect 
well,  hy  a  misccllaneotis  taste  of  tea,  coffee,  butter,  liacon.  cheese,  new  loaves,  fire- 
wood, candles,  and  walnut  ketchup,  continually  ascending  from  the  shop.  After 
dinner  we  sat  for  an  hour  or  so  near  the  window,  without  talking  much  ;  and  then 
.Mr.  Feggotty  got  up,  and  lirotighf  his  oilskin  hag  and  his  stout  stick,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table. 

lie  accepted,  from  his  sister's  stix-k  of  ready  money,  a  small  sum  on  account  of 
his  legacy  ;  barely  enough.  I  shoulil  have  thought,  to  keep  him  for  a  month.  lie 
promised  to  communicate  with  me,  when  anything  befell  him  ;  and  he  slung  his  bag 
about  him,  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  bade  us  both  '  lioo<l-bye  !  ' 

'  .Ml  g<MMi  attend  you,  dear  old  woman,'  he  said,  embracing  Peggotty,  '  and  you 
t<M>.  Mas'r  Davy  ! '  shaking  hands  with  me.  '  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  her.  fur  and  wide. 
If  she  should  come  Imnie  while  I  'ni  awa\ — but  ah,  that  ain't  like  to  be  !— or  if  I 
should  bring  her  bat'k,  my  meaning  is,  that  she  and  me  shall  live  and  die  where  no  one 
can't  reproach  her.  If  any  hurt  should  come  to  me,  remember  that  the  last  words 
I  left  for  her  was,  "  My  unchanged  love  is  with  my  darling  child,  and  I  forgive  her  !  " 

He  said  this  solemnly,  bare-headed  ;  then,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  went  <lown  the 
stairs,  an<l  .iw.ay.  We  followed  to  the  door.  It  was  a  warm,  dusty  evening,  just  the 
time  when,  in  the  great  main  thoroughfare  out  of  which  Ihat  by-way  turneil,  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  eternal  tread  of  fct  upon  the  pavement,  and  a  strong  red 
sunshine,  lie  turned,  alone,  at  the  corner  of  our  shady  street,  into  a  glow  of  light, 
in  which  we  lost  him. 

Itunly  dill  that  hour  of  the  evening  come,  r.irely  did  I  wake  at  night,  rarely  did 
I  look  up  at  the  moon,  or  stars,  or  watch  the  falling  rain,  or  hear  the  wind,  but  I 
thouglit  of  his  solitary  figure  toiling  on,  poor  pilgrim,  and  recalled  the  words- 

'  I  'rn  n  going  to  seek  her,  fur  and  wide.  If  any  hurt  should  come  to  me, 
remember  that  the  last  words  I  left  for  her  was,  "  My  unchanged  love  is  with  my 
darling  child,  and  1  forgive  her  !  "  ' 
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yA  I,L  this  time,  I  had  gone  on  loving  Dora,  harder  than  ever.      Her  idea  was 
/^L  my  refuge  in  disiip(X)intment  and  distress,  and  made  some  amends  to 

/ — m  me,  even  for  the  lo-s  of  my  friend.  The  more  I  pitied  m>self,  or  pitied 
-^  -^^  others,  the  more  I  sought  for  consolation  in  the  image  of  Dora.  The 
grca.  er  the  aecunnilation  of  deceit  and  trouble  in  the  world,  the  brighter  and  the 
purer  '^hone  the  star  of  Dora  high  above  the  worhl.  I  don't  think  I  had  any  definite 
idea  wliere  Dora  <'ame  from  or  in  what  degree  she  was  related  to  a  higher  order  of 
iH'ings  ;  but  1  am  (pule  sure  I  should  have  scouted  the  notion  of  her  being  simply 
human,  like  any  other  young  lady,  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
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I(  I  mav  so  fxprrss  it.  I  was  >!. .  |.r.l  in  IV.ni.  I  ««•<  imt  men-ly  ..vrr  1..  ml  ftiul 
ears  in  love  with  hrr.  I.ut  I  was  sati.nititl  throiiu'li  ati.l  throuuh.  Kii...il'Ii  l-'vr  iniu't>t 
have  l>ocri  wniriK  out  of  mr.  mctaphori.-iilly  •^p.-nkin!,',  lu  drown  hiivImmIv  m:  an. I 
yet  there  woiil.l  have  ninamf«l  rnouKh  within  tnr.  iiiwl  all  ..v.r  mr.  to  i>.rv:..l.-  my 
entire  exisloncf. 

The  first  thint;  I  did,  on  my  own  arooiinl.  «li«'n  I  cam.-  l.a<  k.  wii>  to  t.ik.-  a  niu'ht- 
walk  to  Nonvoo<l.  and,  lik.-  the  sul.jeet  of  a  ven.  ral.lr  rid.ii.  ..f  mv  .  hiMli.H.d.  I.,  eo 
•  round  and  round  the  house,  without  ever  touehinn  the  hons.  .'  tlnnkini;  iiKouf  l>.>r:i. 
I  hehev  the  tlienie  of  this  incomprehensihle  .•onundnmi  was  the  in.".!.  N-.  ii.:itl.  r 
what  it  was.  1.  the  moon-stniek  slave  of  Dora.  peraml-ulatiMl  round  aiiii  n.nnd  the 
house  and  ).ar<ien  f-.r  two  hoiirs.  lo..kinn  throiijih  ereviees  in  the  -v.hnL'-.  u-  Hmt:  luv 
ehin  l.v  dint  »)f  violent  exertion  aU.ve  the  nisl\  nails  on  the  top.  I.lnuinu'  ki-ses  uf 
the  lights  in  the  windows,  and  r<»manlieally  eallins;  on  the  ni^'ht.  at  intenals.  to  shi.  Id 
my  Dora  I  don't  evaetly  know  what  from.  I  suppose  from  tire.  Perhaps  from  mi.r. 
ti>  whieh  she  Iv-A  a  great  ohjeetimi. 

My  love  was  so  niiieh  on  m\  min  1.  and  it  w.as  so  natural  to  me  to  eonli.l.-  in 
IVjicotty,  when  I  found  her  apiin  hy  my  ^de  of  an  evenini;  with  the  old  set  nf 
industrial  implements,  l.usily  makin;;  the  t.mr  of  my  wanirol...  that  I  imparted  to  h.r 
in  a  sulheiently  roundal.out  wa\ ,  my  ^rrat  seent.  IVj-L-otty  was  'troM.,'ly  infere-tol. 
I.ut  I  eoiild  not  iret  her  into  my  view  of  the  ease  it  all.  She  was  aii<laeiouslv 
prejudiecd  in  my  favour,  and  cpnte  uiial.le  to  underslaii.l  why  I  sIk.uM  have  ai.s 
mis(,'ivinKs.  or  he  low  spirited  ahout  it.  'Thp  yoiini.'  laih  mi;:hl  think  lit  rst  If  w.  II 
off."  she  ol.sen-ed.  '  to  have  such  a  heau.  .\nd  as  to  h<  r  p;i.'  she  said,  '  what  ,ti4  tin 
fientleman  expect,  for  gracious  sake  I  ' 

1  ohserved.  however,  that  Mr.  Sp.  niow's  pn.<t,.rial  gown  and  -tiff  cravat  t....i. 
I'cKfTotty  down  a  little,  and  inspir.d  her  with  a  gn-ater  re%crence  for  the  man  who 
w.is  Rnwiually  liecomiiig  more  an. I  mon  rthcrcaliscd  in  m\  e\cs  every  da\ ,  and  hIh.iiI 
whom  a  reflected  radiance  seemed  to  nic  to  licani  when  he  sat  <  reef  in  (  oi.rt  :..n..nL' 
his  papers,  like  a  little  lighthouse  in  a  sea  of  stationery.  .\nd  l.>  the  \<\i  .  it  u--<  d  to 
heuneommoiily  strange  to  me  to  consi.lcr.  I  reniemt.cr,  as  I  sat  m  Court  loo,  how  those 
dim  old  judges  and  doctors  wouldn't  have  i  ared  for  D-.ra,  if  Ihev  had  kno»n  her: 
how  they  wouliin't  have  gone  out  of  their  senses  with  rapture,  if  m.irn.iL'e  with  Dora 
h.ad  heen  proposed  to  them:  how  Dora  might  have  sunu'  and  plaved  upon  liial 
glorilied  guitar,  until  she  led  me  to  the  v.rge  ..f  madness,  yet  not  have  tempted  one 
of  those  slow-goers  an  iiu'h  out  of  his  mail  ! 

I  d."spised  them,  to  a  man.  Kro/en out  old  ..'ardeners  m  the  IIovm  r  Lids  of  the 
heiTf,  I  t<K.k  a  p«>rsonal  offence  against  them  all.  The  |{cn<h  was  nothing'  t"  me  I.ut 
an  insensible  l.hinderer.  The  Mar  had  no  more  tenilerness  or  pottry  in  it.  than  the 
har  of  a  public  house. 

Taking  the  management  of  I'eggotty's  r.ff.airs  int..  mv  ovmi  hand-.  «itli  no  httlc 
pride  I  proved  the  will,  and  fame  f..  a  settlement  with  the  l.cgiiey  Dul\  Otli..'.  and 
took  her  to  the  Hank,  and  soon  got  everything  into  an  orderly  tram.  We  \  aned  th.- 
lejjal  character  of  these  proceedings  l.y  going  to  see  sonii'  |MTspiriii<.'  uav  work,  in 
Fleet  Street  (melte<l.  I  -hould  hope,  these  twenty  years):  and  l.\  viMling  .Mi- 
Linwood's  Kxhil.ition.  which  I  rememher  as  a  mausoleum  of  ncllework.  favourahle 
to  self-eii%mination  and  repentance;  and  hy  inspecting  the  r..wer  of  London  ;  and 
Roing  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  .Ml  these  wonders  afforded  IVggottv  as  much  plea-ur. 
as  she  was  ahic  to  enjoy,  under  existing  circumstances  :    except,  I  fhmk.  .sf.  Pan!'-, 
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Tvliich,  from  her  long  attachment  to  her  workbox,  l>ecame  a  rival  of  the  picture  on  the 
hd,  and  was,  in  some  particulars,  vaii(|uished,  she  considered,  l)y  that  work  o(  urt. 

Pejinolfy's  business,  which  was  what  we  used  to  call  '  cuninion-fortn  business  ' 
in  the  I'oniindns  (and  very  light  and  lucrative  the  common-form  business  was),  being 
settled.  I  took  her  down  to  the  ollice  one  morning  to  pay  her  bill.  Mr.  S[)enlow 
hud  ste|>ped  out,  old  Tiffcy  .said,  to  get  a  gentleman  sworn  for  a  marriage  licence  ; 
but  as  I  knew  he  would  lie  back  directly,  our  place  lying  close  to  the  Surrogate's,  and 
to  the  Vicar-General's  OHice  tcM),  I  told  I'cggotty  to  wait. 

We  were  a  little  like  undertakers,  in  the  Commons,  as  regarded  I'rohate  trans- 
actions ;  generally  making  it  a  rule  to  look  more  or  less  cut  up,  when  we  hud  to  deal 
with  clients  in  mourning.  In  a  similar  feeling  of  delicacy,  we  were  always  blithe  and 
light-hearted  with  the  licence  clients.  Therefore  I  hinted  to  Pcggotty  tliut  she  would 
find  Mr.  Spenlow  much  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Mr.  Barki>'N  decease  ;  and  indecii 
he  came  in  like  a  bridegroom. 

Hut  neither  I'cggotty  nor  I  had  eyes  for  him,  when  wc  saw,  in  company  with 
him,  Mr.  .Murdstone.  He  was  very  little  changed.  His  huir  looked  as  thick,  and  was 
certainly  as  black,  as  ever  ;  and  his  glance  was  as  little  to  be  trust t'd  as  of  old. 

'  .Ml.  to|)f)erlield  '.' '  said  Mr.  Sjienlow.     '  Vou  know  this  trcntleman,  I  'lelieve  ?  ' 

]  made  my  gentleman  a  distant  bow,  and  I'cggotty  burtis  recoL'iiised  him  He 
was.  at  lirst,  somewhat  disconcerted  to  meet  us  two  together  ;  but  ipiickly  decided 
what  to  <lo.  and  came  up  to  me. 

■  1  hope,"  he  sai<l,  '  that  you  are  doing  well  '.'  ' 

'  It  can  hardly  be  interesting  to  you,'  said  I.     '  Vcs,  if  v(»u  wish  to  know." 

Wc  looked  at  e;ich  other,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  I'eggotts. 

'  .Vnd  you,'  said  he.     '  I  am  sorry  to  olscrvc  that  you  have  lost  your  husband.' 

'  It  's  not  the  first  loss  I  have  had  in  niv  life,  Mr.  Murdsfcinc  '  replied  I'cggotty, 
Irembliiig  from  head  to  foot.  '  I  am  glad  to  hope  that  there  is  iiol)od>  t"  blame  for 
this  one,  -niil)i>dy  to  answer  for  it.' 

'  Ha  !  '  said  he  ;    '  that  's  a  comfortable  rcttection.     Vou  have  done  m   ir  duty  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  worn  anybody's  life  away,'  said  I'cggotty.  "  I  am  thankfui  to  think  ! 
No,  Mr.  Murdstone,  I  have  not  worrited  and  frightened  anv  sweet  creetur  to  an  early 
grave  !  ' 

He  eyed  her  gloomil\ — remorsefully  I  thought  —for  an  instant  ;  and  .said,  turning 
his  head  towards  me,  but  lo<»kiiig  at  m>  feel  instead  of  ni\  face — 

'  We  arc  not  likely  to  encounter  soon  again  ;  a  source  of  .satisfiiction  to  -is  both, 
no  doubt,  for  such  meetings  ;is  this  can  never  be  agreeable.  I  do  not  expert  that  vou, 
who  always  rebelletl  agamst  my  just  aiitlmritv .  e.xcrtcd  f^r  your  benefit  and  reforma- 
tion, should  owe  nic  any  good-will  iiou       Tlicrc  is  an  iu.iipatby  between  us 

'  .\ii  old  oiic,  I  believe'  said  I,  iiitrrruptitig  him. 

He  smiled,  and  shot  as  evil  a  glanc  at  me  as  could     >ni«-  from  bis  dark  eyes. 

'  It  rankled  in  your  baby  breast.'  In  said.  "  It  enii.^t^red  the  l.fe  of  your  ()oor 
mother.  Vou  are  right.  I  hope  you  ma-  do  belter,  yet  :  1  uope  you  ni.-iy  correct 
yourself.' 

Here  he  ended  the  dialogue,  wtioli  ..ad  l>eei  oarr-wt  on  m  a  low  voice,  in  a 
corner  of  the  outer  ollice,  by  passicg  inl'-  Mr.  Sp-nlov  nm:m  iiid  saying  aloud, 
in  his  smoothest  manner  - 

'Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Spenlow  s  profession  •.!<>  ac<  istdrued  to  family  difft r«»nce->. 
and  know  how  compiicateii  and  diflicult  they  always  ari»  :  '     With  that,  he  paid  the 
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money  f«r  his  licenoe  :  unil,  rweivinjj  it  neatly  'olilrd  from  Mr.  Si^nlow.  foi.'cthrr 
with  a  shake  of  the  hiiiid.  and  a  pohte  wish  for  his  happiness  anil  llic  hwls's.  went  out 
of  the  otiice. 

I  niinht  have  had  more  dillieiilty  in  eonstraiiuiitJ  n\ysrlf  to  l>e  silent  under  his 
wards,  if  1  had  had  less  mllieultv  in  iiiipresMii).'  upon  I'ecp.tty  (who  -vas  only  anury 
on  my  aceount.  k<kk1  creature  I)  that  we  were  not  in  ii  placi'  for  rccnnmiati'm,  and 
that  1  iK-soiijrht  her  to  hold  her  (Hraee.  She  was  so  unu*iially  roused,  that  I  was  t»la<l 
to  eoni[H>uiid  for  an  affectionate  iiu«,  elieited  hy  this  revival  in  her  mind  >•(  our  old 
injuries,  and  to  make  the  l>est  I  eould  of  it.  I.tfore  Mr.  Sp<Mlt>w  an. I  the  clerks. 

.Mr.  .Spenlow  did  not  appear  to  know  what  llie  connection  lictwccn  Mr.  Miirdstone 
and  myself  was  ;  which  I  was  ^lad  of.  for  I  could  not  hear  to  .uknowlcdi.'c  him.  even 
in  mv  own  breast,  rememlK-riiiK  what  I  did  of  the  history  "f  ii.y  poor  iiiotlirr.  Mr. 
S|>cnlow  seemed  to  think,  if  he  thought  anytliinp  nhout  the  matter,  that  iii\  au.it  was 
the  leader  of  the  state  party  in  our  faniilv,  and  th  »t  th-  re  was  a  rehel  party  eommanded 
hy  somelxnly  else  -so  1  gathered  at  l(  usi  from  wli.it  he  said,  while  we  were  waiting  for 
Mr.  I'lffcv  to  make  out  lVi.'i,'otty's  lull  of  covt'. 

■  Miss  Trotwood,'  he  remarked.  '  is  very  *iriii.  .  '  •"uhf .  and  not  likely  to  ^;i\c  wa> 
to  opposition.  I  have  an  iMlmiration  for  her  cli;ir.  .  n  r.  and  I  may  coiijiratnlafc  you. 
I'opperlield,  on  hein;;  on  thi  right  side.  Differences  iH-tween  relations  an-  much  to  he 
ileplore<l  -hut  they  are  c\trcniel>  (.'int-ral  and  the  i,'reat  thiiij»  is,  to  lie  on  the  right 
side  '  :    ti>eaniiii;.   I  t.ike  it.  oii  the  side  of  tlic  moneyed  interest. 

■  Uatlier  a  ;.;<>od  marriairc  !his.  1  l«elieve  '.'  '  said  Mr.  Spciilow. 
1  explained  that   I  knew  iiothiiij;  ahout  ,t 

'Indeed!'  he  said.  '  .s,  leaking  from  the  fi».  words  Mr.  Miirdstone  iliopped  - 
.»s  a  man  freipientl\  does  en  these  occasions  ii'id  from  what  Miss  .Munlstone  let  fall. 
I  should  say  it  «as  rather  :i  good  marriage." 

'  Do  _\ou  mean  that  there  is  iiu>ney.  sir  .'  '  I  .isked. 

'  Ves."  said  Mr.  Sponlow.  '  I  understand  tl'en-  s  m'fne\ .  Heai'ty  too.  I  am  t.«l<i.' 
Indeed  !      Is  In.-,  new  wife  young  '.'  ' 

■  Just  of  age.'  said  Mr.  Spi  i.low.  '  ,s,,  hiliK,  that  I  should  Kiink  tlii>  iiad  1  ecu 
waiting  for  that.' 

I^>rd   (lijiver  her  I  '   said    I'eggittv        So  very   eniphal;<;ill\    and    iinex;>eetedl\ . 
that   ,-e  were  all  tfiree  discomposed  ;    in.  d   i'iffey  ( .iine  in  wit..  Ill'  lull. 

Old  Tiffey  soon  appeared,  howe.ct.  and  handed  it  to  .Mr  .priilou-,  ti,  Im.k  o\(r. 
Mr.  S(rt-i!low.  settling  his  ehm  in  Ins  cravat  and  nihlnng  li  softly,  went  over  the  items 
vith  a  deprecatory  air-  as  if  it  were  all  .lorkins's  doing  aii<l  handed  it  hack  to  'I'lff  y 
with  a  liland  sl^h. 

^'es,'    he   said.     "  I'hat    s   right.     (Juife   ri^'ht       I   should   fiave    hon   extrmieh 
happ\     (.  oppertieU..  to  have  limited  these  charges  to  the  actual  evjicnditnre  out   of 
(MM-kel.  hut  it  's  an  irksome  ineident  in  inv  professioiui'  life,  that  I  am  not  at  iihert>  to 
eonsi'.lt  my  own  wishes.      I  have  a  partner     Mr.  Jjrkins.' 

As  he  saul  this  with  a  gcfitic  melancholy,  which  was  the  nixt  thing  to  nial-ing  n<. 
charge  at  nil,  I  expresscnl  my  acknowledgments  on  Pcggotty's  iiehalf.  and  jiaui  'I'iffry 
111  hank -notes.  I'eggolty  then  retired  to  h.  r  lodging,  ami  Mr  Sjienlow  and  I  went  into 
lonrt,  w'.ere  wu  had  a  divorce  suit  comiiL^  on,  under  an  ingenious  .itlle  sta'  iit<  (repeiilcil 
now,  I  hehcve,  hu^  m  vp.tne  of  which  I  havi-  seen  several  marriages  annulled),  of  w'.nch 
the  merit;,  were  these.  Tl._  uslm'  ,  whose  name  was  'riioiiias  Henjamin,  had  taken 
out  his  marriage  lictnee  as  Thomas  only  ;   suppressing  th*-  Iknjanun,  in  c;;se  he  sh.  uM 
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ni)t  find  himself  as  oomfurtuhle  us  he  rx|M-ctc(l.  \ut  lindin^;  himself  as  comfortable 
as  he  exiHt-trd,  or  lieirnf  a  little  fatigued  with  his  wife,  |i«j<»r  fellow,  he  now  enme  forward, 
!>>■  a  friend,  after  heiiiK  married  u  jeur  or  two,  and  declared  that  his  name  was  'I'homa'* 
llonjaniin.  an«l  therefore  he  was  not  married  at  all.  VVhieh  the  I'ourt  c-onlimic<l,  to 
hiii  ^rcat  sutisfaetion. 

I  must  say  that  I  had  my  douhts  al>uiit  the  strict  justice  of  this,  and  was  not 
even  fnuhtcned  oiiJ  of  them  hy  the  Inishel  of  wheat  which  reeoiieiles  all  anomalies. 

Hut  Mr.  Sp^'i'ow  arirued  the  matter  with  mc.  He  said,  L«Kik  at  the  world,  there 
was  >,'o<«i  and  evil  in  that;  look  at  the  ecclesiiistieal  law.  there  was  gKHtd  and  evil  in 
lliiU.     It  » us  all  part  of  a  system.     N'ery  (jood.     There  you  were  I 

I  hud  not  the  hardihood  o  suji^est  to  Dora's  father  that  possilily  we  might  even 
iiiipruve  the  woriti  a  little,  if  we  yot  up  earl \  in  the  morning,  and  took  off  our  coats 
to  th«  work  ;  hut  I  confessed  that  1  thou>;ht  we  migiit  improve  the  Commons.  Mr. 
Sftcniow  replied  that  he  would  particularly  uihise  me  to  ilisiiiiss  that  idea  fr«»m  my 
iiiiiid,  iis  not  lieiiin  worthy  of  my  gentlemanly  eh ■< racier  ,  hut  that  he  would  lie  glad 
to  hear  from  iiir  of  what  iniprovcmeiit  I  tlioiii'  i    .ae  i  oinmoiis  susee|)til)le  ? 

Takiiii,'  that  jiurt  of  the  loinnioiis  which  ■!  ; 'ned  to  he  nearest  to  us — for  our 
man  was  unmarried  hy  thi.s  time,  and  we  wi  re  out  of  I'oiirt,  an<l  strolling  pa.st  the 
IVcrotrativc  OHice — I  suhmittcd  that  I  thoiiuht  the  l'rcroj,'ati\c  OHice  rather  a  ijiieerly 
iiiaiia>;»d  mstitiiliou.  .Mr.  S[kmi1ow  iiujuircd  in  what  respect  ?  i  replieil.  with  all  due 
difcrciiiT  to  his  < Apericnce  {Imt  with  more  <iefireiicc.  I  am  afraid,  to  his  iM-ing  Dora's 
father),  that  jicrhaps  it  was  a  little  rionscnsiciil  that  the  l{<'f»istry  of  that  (."ourt,  con- 
taining the  original  wills  of  all  per.sous  leaving  effects  within  the  immense  province  of 
(  iinterhury.  for  three  whole  eeiituries.  should  lie  an  aceideiital  liuildiriL'.  nev<T  des'gnctt 
for  the  purjiosi  ,  leased  hy  the  registrars  for  then  own  private  einoiuinent,  unsafe,  not 
cM'ii  aM-crt.iiiHMi  to  U-  lire  proof,  chokid  with  the  important  doi'umciits  it  held,  aiul 
positive!),  from  llie  rmif  to  the  l>a.semeiit,  a  iiien-enary  s|)eeulation  of  the  registrars, 
who  took  great  fiis  from  the  ptihlic.  and  crammed  the  puhlie's  wills  awav  uiivhow  ami 
anvwlurc.  haviiit;  no  i  ;  her  olijcrt  than  t"  get  rid  of  them  cheaply.  Th  perhaps,  it 
v\;is  a  little  irirea-.onulile  that  these  registrars  in  tin-  receipt  of  proiits  umouiitiiig  to 
eiglil  or  nil"-  thoiisiiid  pounds  a  \car  (to  sav  iiotlimg  of  the  proiits  of  the  deputy- 
registrars  and  clerks  ol  seats),  should  not  he  obliged  to  spend  a  little  of  that  money, 
in  liiiding  a  reasoimhiy  safe  ])lae';  for  the  important  documents  which  all  classes  of 
|)eople  were  compelled  to  hand  over  to  them,  whetl—r  they  would  or  no.  That, 
perhaps,  it  w:>  ,i  little  unjust  that  all  the  great  ollices  in  this  great  ollici ,  should  lie 
magni'icent  sinecures,  whde  the  unfortunate  working-clerks  in  the  eohl  dark  rmim 
ufistairs  were  the  worst  rcwardeil,  and  the  li'ast  considered  men.  <'oing  importunt 
services,  in  London.  That  jKThaps  it  was  a  little  indecent  that  the  principal  registrar 
of  all,  whose  dut\  it  was  to  liinl  the  puhlic,  constantly  n  sorting  to  this  place,  .-ill  needful 
ri<eoiiiiiiolation.  shiaild  l«c  an  enornioiis  sinecurisl  in  virtue  of  that  post  (and  might  In-. 
licMiI's,  a  clergyman,  a  pluralist,  the  holder  of  a  .stall  in  a  cathedral,  and  what  not), 
while  th"  public  was  put  to  the  ineonvenicnee  of  which  we  had  a  specimen  everv 
afteiiuK)n  when  the  olliee  was  luisy,  and  whi'"h  wc  knew  to  he  quite  monstrous. 
That,  perhaps,  in  slvrt,  this  Prerogative  ( Mh<'e  of  the  dicx-ese  of  Canterbury  was 
altogether  such  a  (H-stilent  job.  and  su<  i  a  iH-rnicious  absuniity.  that  but  for  its  being 
S(iuee/ed  away  in  a  corner  of  .St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  which  few  [>eople  knew,  it  must 
ti.ive  lieen  tume<l  completely  inside  out,  and  u(>side  down,  long  ago. 

Mr.  ^j.cnlow  smiled  as  i  bet-anie  nio^iestlv  warm  on  the  subject,  and  then  argued 
this  question  with  me  as  he  hud  argunl  tiie  other.     He  >aid,  what  was  it  uftej-  all  ? 
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It  was  a  <)«rsfinn  of  f«'liri(r.  If  thr  puMn-  f<  It  tliut  thrir  wills  wrrr  in  safe  kripini;. 
aiul  took  it  fur  t'raiitrd  that  the  ollice  was  not  tii  \>e  luiuU-  Ixlttr.  wlio  «as  the  worsr 
for  It  t  NoIxhIv.  V,|i„  was  ttii-  ln-ttcr  (or  it  r  All  th<-  Muc.iinsts.  V<t\  «<II. 
Then  the  rikkI  prt<loinmato«l.  It  ininht  not  Ik  a  i>rrfr«t  s\  stem  :  notlun^;  «r<i.»  |m  rfict  : 
liiit  what  he  cl.jt  itcil  to.  was.  llic  iiisirtion  of  tin-  wt-ilm'.  I  ii.Irr  tin-  IVroiralivc 
•  •flic-o.  the  count  r\  hail  IxH-n  irlorious.  Insrrl  tlu- wril^jr  mtotlu-  l'nro),'af  in<- (  Mlicr.  .itid 
till-  I'ountry  woulil  nasi-  ti.  >»' glorious,  lli-  coiiMilt  nil  it  tin-  principli- nf  a  iftritlr- 
iiiaii  to  take  thinijs  as  hi-  fomiil  thcin  ;  and  hr  had  no  douKt  the  IVrropilnr  Oltio- 
■  oiilil  last  <  iir  time.  I  tlffcrrcd  to  his  opinion,  thou^'h  1  had  i;reat  doiihts  of  it  n^vst  If. 
I  lind  he  was  rijtht,  however;  for  it  has  not  only  lasted  to  the  presiiit  moment.  Imt 
has  done  so  in  the  trrth  of  a  Krrat   parliame:itar\    n  port   niadi-  (not   t<N>  «iIIiiik'1\) 


eii;hteen   years  a^fo, 


when 


il!  th< 


hjceti 


of  mine  were  set   forth  in  detail,  anil 


uhen  the  «-xi^!in(»  stowa>;e  for  wills  »  as  drserilKil  as  eipial  In  the  ai'iuni  illation  of  only 
two  years  atid  a  lialf  Miore.  What  they  have  done  with  them  sinee  ;  whethir  lln\ 
have  lost  many,  or  whethir  they  sell  any,  now  ami  tlieii,  tn  tli<  Imtter  shops  ;  I  don't 
know.      I  am  irlad  mine  is  not  thi  re.  and  I  lio[ie  it  i:iay  iiol  u'"  Ihert     \et  awhile. 

I  have  set  all  tins  down,  in  my  pri'sent  lilissi'iil  ehapter.  U-eailse  hi  ii-  it  eonies 
into  its  natural  plaee.  Mr.  .Spenlow  and  I  fallinu'  into  this  lonversatioii.  proloni;ed  it 
and  our  .saunter  to  and  fro,  until  we  dixerjied  into  jieiieral  topirs.  And  soil  e.ime 
aUiut,  in  the  end.  that  Mr.  Spenlow  told  nie  this  day  weil,  was  l>iir;i"s  lurthdax.  and 
he  ^^^'i|ld  lie  t,'lad  >'  I  would  eonie  down  and  join  a  little  pic  nie  on  the  'Hi-iision.  I 
went  out  of  my  senses  iinniedialely  ;    lu'eiime  .i  nil  re  dmrllir  next  dav.  on  reecipl  .if 


pap. 


To  remiiHl 


iiiil  passei 


a  lilt!    iui-eedt.'ed  sheet  of  iiotepa[MT.  '  Ku\i 
the  iiiterveiiinti  periinl  in  a  state  of  ilota;.'e. 

I  think  I  i-oinniitleii  every  possihie  alisurdity,  in  the  wav  of  prep.trat'on  for  tins 
liles'.ed  event.  I  turn  hot  whin  I  relninilier  the  er.aat  I  l>ou;:ht.  .M\  liool  .  nii;;ht 
1m-  plai-ed  in  aii\  mlliilioi'  of  ii.-.! niiiients  of  torture.  1  provided,  and  sent  down  liv 
the  Norwood  eoaeh  the  lin;li!  hefon  .  a  delieate  little  liaiii|Mr.  amount  inj*  in  itself,  I 
tlioi!j.'hl.  almost  to  a  deelalation. 
mottoes  that  eoii 
M.arket,  huyinc  i 
LTi'V.  for  I  he  oei-^ 
to  Norwood. 


There    were   er.iekers    in    it    with    the    tenderi-f 
M  lie  )jot  for  money.      .At  six  ;n  the  mornint'.  I  was  in  Coveiit  (wirilen 
lUipiet  for  Dora.      At   ten    I   was  on  liorsrliaek   (I   hired  a  u'lillant 
ni,  with  the  houipiit  in  my  h;it.  to  k<ep  it  fri  sh,  trottini;  down 


1  suppo>'.'  that  '.viicil  I  saw  Don.  in  the  (.'anlen  and  pretended  not  to  see  luT.  and 


rode  past  the  house  pr-teiidinj.*  J  >  lie  .•inxiously  lookinj,'  for  it.  I  eoinmitted  !m 


f  loleries  which  ollu  -  yoiini;  j:i  iitlenieii   in   my   eirciinislinees   int 


Ldit    I 


lavc  coninu 


nail 
tted 


Ixcause  tlii'V  e.iiiie  so  viTV  natural  to  nn 


Itiit  oh  !    when  I  tlul  lind  the  house,  .ind 


tii'rf  dismount  it  the  jrarden  iiate,  and  ilra;;  tho^e  stony-hearted  hoots  across  the  l.awo 
to  Dora  sitliiit;  on  a  L'arden  scat  u!idc.  a  lilac  tree,  what  a  speefaele  she  was,  upon 
that  iH'.iiitiful  morniMf»,  anions  the  Imtterlhes,  in  a  white  ehi(>  honnet  and  a  dn  •->  of 
celestial  lilue  ! 

n.ere  ■  ,is  a  youiip  ladv  with  her  comparatively  stricken  in  \  e.irs  ;iltno-.l  twenty  , 
!  should  sa>  .  Her  name  was  .Miss  Mills,  and  Dora  called  her  .Julia.  Sue  was  the 
')o\om  friend  of  iioca.     Happy  Miss  Mills  ! 

.lip  Wiis  there,  and  .)ip  Hould  hark  at  me  ayaiii.  When  I  presented  my  hiniijuet. 
h(  f'Tiash'd  his  t'  th  with  jealousy.  ^Vell  he  miirht.  H  he  had  the  least  idea  how  I 
adored  iiis  >  uvire:s,  well  he  !nij,'lit  ! 

itri,  tiiaiiK  \  .m,  Mr.  (  opperfuld  !     What  dear  tjowers  !  '   said  Dora. 

1  h.id  had    ..1  intention  of  sayinir  (and  had  heen  studvini;  tlie  he'  form  of  word. 
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for  three  miles)  that  I  thought  them  lieautiful  l>efore  I  saw  them  so  near  her.  But 
I  couldn't  inuiiuKe  it.  She  was  too  bewildering.  To  see  hrr  lay  the  (lowers  a^aint>t 
her  little  dimpled  rhin,  was  to  lose  all  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  language  m  a 
feeble  erstiisy.  I  wonder  I  didn't  say,  '  Kill  me,  if  you  have  a  heart,  Miss  Mills.  Let 
nie  ilie  here  ! ' 

Then  Dora  held  my  flowers  to  .lip  to  smell.  Then  Jip  (jrowled,  and  wouldn't 
smell  them.  Then  l)i)ra  laughed,  and  held  Iheni  n  little  closer  to  .lip,  to  make  him. 
Then  Jip  laid  hold  of  a  bit  of  peranium  with  his  teeth,  and  worried  imagiiiary  cats 
in  it.  Then  Dom  beat  him.  and  pouted,  and  said,  '  My  poor  beautiful  flowers  ! '  as 
compassionately,  I  thought,  as  if  Jip  had  laid  hold  of  me.     I  wished  he  had  ! 

'  Yon  '11  be  so  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  t'opperlkld.'  said  Dora,  *  that  that  eross  Miss 
Miirdstone  is  not  Iutc.  She  has  gone  to  her  brother's  marriage,  and  will  be  away  at 
least  three  weeks.     Isn't  that  delightful  ?  ' 

I  said  I  was  surr  it  nnist  be  delightful  to  her,  and  all  that  was  delightful  to  her 
was  delightful  to  me.  .Miss  .Mills,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom  and  l>enevolence, 
Miiiicd  upon  us. 

'  She  is  tlie  must  disagreeable  thing  I  ever  saw,'  said  l)>iia.  '  You  can't  twlieve 
hi>\v  ill-tcmpcrdl  and  shocking  she  is,  .luli.'i.' 

■  Ves.  I  eari.  my  dear  I  '    said  .Juli.i. 

'  You  can.  perhaps,  love'  returned  Dora,  with  her  hand  on  Julia's.  '  Forgive 
my  iu)t  excepting  you,  my  dear,  at  first.' 

1  lean.',  from  this,  that  Miss  Mills  had  had  her  trials  in  the  course  of  a  chequered 
exislenee  :  and  that  to  these,  perhaps,  i  ini;,'hl  refer  that  wise  benignity  of  manner 
whi<'!\  I  had  already  iioficed.  I  found,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  that  this  was  the 
ease  :  Miss  Mills  having  ln-en  unhappy  in  a  niisplaeed  affection,  and  licing  understood 
to  have  retired  from  the  w^irld  on  her  awful  stock  of  e.\j)erience,  but  still  to  take  a 
calm  interest  in  the  luiblijibtcd  liupts  and  loves  of  youth. 

But  now  Mr.  S|)ciilo\v  eanic  out  of  the  house,  and  Dora  went  to  him,  saying. 
'  Look,  ji.'ipa.  what  lieautifid  flowers  !  '  And  Miss  Mills  smiled  thoughtfully,  as  who 
sliiiu!<l  say,  '  Y>'  M  '-flies  enjoy  your  brief  existence  in  the  bright  morning  of  life  !  ' 
And  we  all  walked  from  the  lawn  towards  the  carriage,  which  w<is  getting  readv. 

I  shall  never  lia\t'  such  a  rido  ag.nin.  1  have  never  hati  such  another.  There 
were  only  those  tlirei  tlicir  iiumpcr,  my  hamper,  and  (he  guitar  case,  in  the  phaeton  ; 
and.  of  course,  tl<e  phaeton  was  open  ;  and  I  rode  behind  it.  and  Dora  sat  with  her 
back  til  the  hor  .cs.  looking  towards  me.  She  kept  the  bouquet  close  to  her  on  the 
<  Mshiun,  and  .vouldn't  allow  J.,  to  sit  on  that  side  of  her  at  ail,  for  fear  he  should 
crush  it.  .She  often  earned  il  ■::  her  hand,  often  rcfreshe<l  herself  with  its  fragrance. 
Our  eyes  at  those  tu.iis  often  met ;  and  my  great  astonishment  is  that  I  didn't  go  over 
the  head  of  my  galla.'.t  grey  into  the  CHSriajio. 

There  was  I'l  '..  1  beUevc.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dust,  I  l>elieve,  I  have  a 
faint  impression  that  Mr.  Spenlow  remonstrated  with  me  for  riding  in  it ;  but  I  knew 
of  none.  I  was  sensible  of  a  mist  of  love  and  b.  ;uity  about  Dora,  but  of  nothing  else. 
He  stoml  up  sometimes,  and  asked  nic  what  I  thought  of  the  prospect.  I  said  it  was 
delightful,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  ;  but  it  was  all  Dora  to  me.  The  sun  shone  Dora, 
and  the  liirds  sang  Dora,  "'''c  south  wind  blew  Dora,  and  the  wildflowers  in  the 
hedges  were  all  Doras,  to  a  Imd.  My  comfort  is.  Miss  Mills  understood  me.  Miss 
Mills  alone  could  enter  into  my  feelings  thoroughly. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  going,  and  to  this  hour  I  ktiow  as  little  where 
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»c  wpnt.  Perhaps  it  wax  near  (oiildfonl.  IVrlinpn  some  Ariiliiiiiiiiikht  innitiriHii 
iifirned  up  the  pliire  for  thr  Hay.  hikI  ^hllt  it  up  (.>r  v\rr  whrti  wp  ramp  »wi»\  It 
was  a  iiTttn  sjH>t,  on  u  hill.  rAr|M>tp<l  with  soft  turf,  riiprc  w«rf  shml>  trrcs.  iiml 
hrathrr,  ami.  as  far  sis  the  rye  roulil  srr.  u  ri<-li  Iiirii|srrt|x'. 

It  was  a  trying  thinu  »»  tind  |>p<iplp  ht-rr.  «aitm>{  for  tiN  ;  ami  iii>  jtiilousv.  rvrti 
«.f  the  ladips.  knrw  no  Loiiiids.  Hut  all  of  iiiv  tiwn  sex — »'s|K'<inlly  otir  impostor, 
three  or  four  years  my  elder,  with  ii  red  whivker.  on  uliich  he  cslalilishcil  an  am. unit 
of  presumption  not  to  he  endured — vwre  mv  mortiil  f<K-.. 

We  :i!l  unpacked  our  haskets.  mid  employid  ours«-lvis  in  i;rtfini!  ilimi<r  reaily. 
Ked  \\'  isker  pretended  he  eould  make  ii  salid  i«vhirli  I  don't  Ix-lieve).  and  <ibtr\id>d 
himself  on  put>lie  notice.  Some  of  the  yoiini;  IjuIics  washed  the  littiiccs  for  him.  and 
sliced  them  under  his  dirclions.  Dora  was  amon«  these.  I  felt  that  f.ile  h.>d  pitted 
me  au'iiinst  this  man.  and  one  of  us  must  fall 

Ked  Whiskir  made  his  sahul  (I  wondere.t  how  they  could  »af  il.  Nothinjf  should 
have  induced  me  to  tmieh  it  !)  and  voted  liimself  into  the  eharije  of  the  «iiie  cellar, 
which  he  constructed,  hcitiK  an  intjenious  heast.  in  the  hollow  tninlv  of  a  tree.  M> 
and  hv.  I  saw  him.  with  the  majority  of  a  lobster  on  his  plate,  eatinir  Ins  dinmr  at 
at  the  feet  of  Dora  ! 

I  have  liiit  an  indistinct  ide.v  of  what  hap[>encd  for  some  liiiu-  after  tins  haleful 
<ilije<'t  presented  itself  to  my  view.  I  was  very  inerrv.  I  know  ;  Imt  it  was  hollow 
merriment.  I  attached  myself  to  a  yonne  creature  in  pink,  with  liltli-  e\es.  and 
flirted  wnh  her  devperalely.  She  rcicivcd  my  attentions  with  favour;  l.ut  whether 
on  mv  ai'connt  solelv.  or  heeause  she  hiul  aii\  desii;ns  on  Ked  Whisker.  I  can'i  ~ay. 
Dora's  hciilth  was  drunk.  When  I  drank  it.  I  alfccted  to  iiilerrupt  my  eonversjaion 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  resume  it  immedi.iN-ly  afterwiirds.  I  eaiicht  Doras  eye 
as  I  IxiWfd  to  her.  and  I  thoiiirlit  it  lookeil  a|ipealinK.  Hut  it  looked  at  nw  omt  the 
heiul  of  Hed  Whisker,  and  I  was  adamant. 

The  vounK  creature  in  pink  had  a  mother  in  jn'een  :  and  i  rather  tliiiik  l!i<  latliT 
separated  ns  from  motivcN  ..f  poliev .  lloulicit.  there  «as  a  ncneral  hreakuiu'  up  of 
the  party,  while  the  remnants  of  the  ihiiner  were  lieintr  put  away  ;  and  I  s( rolled  off 
liv  mvself  iinion^  the  trees,  in  a  rapine  and  remorseful  .state.  I  was  deliiitiiit;  uheiher 
I  should  pretend  that  I  was  not  well,  and  tly — I  don't  know  where  u|M»n  my  uallani 
lircv,  when  Dora  and  Miss  Mills  met  me. 

■  Mr.  foppertield.'  said  Miss  Mills,  '  you  arc  dull.' 
I  licji^ed  lier  pardon.     Not  at  all. 

"  .\nd  D  ira,'  said  Miss  .Mills.  '  i/itu  are  dull.' 
Oh  dtar  no  '     Not  in  the  least. 

■  Mr.  Coppeiudd  and  Dora.'  said  .Miss  Mills,  with  an  .almost  vcner.ilili-  air. 
'  Knouf.'h  of  this.  Do  not  allow  a  trivial  niisunderstandiiij;  to  \^!ther  the  lilossoms  of 
sprinj{,  which,  once  put  forth  and  hliijhted,  can  not  lie  renewed.  I  speak.'  said  .Miss 
Mills,  'from  exiKrience  of  the  past — the  'pmofc  irrevoeahle  past.  Tin  (.'usliiin; 
fountains  which  sparkle  in  the  sun.  must  n>>'  he  stopped  in  mere  lapri.e  ;  the  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  must  not  he  jilucked  up  idly.' 

I  hardiv  knew  what  I  did,  I  was  hnrninp  all  over  to  that  cxtraordinars  extent  ; 
hut  I  tcMik  Dora's  liMle  hand  and  kissed  it  -  and  she  let  me  !  I  kisseil  .Miss  .Mills's 
hand  ;   and  we  all  seemed,  to  my  thinkinj?,  to  po  strai);ht  up  tti  the  seventh  heaven. 

We  did  not  eome  <lnwn  ajjain.  V.'e  stayed  up  there  all  the  evcninjr.  At  first  we 
strayed  to  ami  frit  among  tht  trees  :    I  with  Dora's  shy  arm  drawn  throii(jh  mine  : 
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A  M„„  o,,  Vnnw9  follv  as  it  all  was,  it  would  have  been  a  happy  fate  to  have  been 
:rik  i^m  rul  ^UhSsrflish  feelings,  and  have  strayed  a^ong  the  t-s  for  ever 

But  n.uch  too  soon,  we  heard  the  others  laughing  and  talking  and  eall.ng  where  s 
nnr.  •  So  we  went  back,  and  they  wanted  Dora  to  sing.  Red  m.skcr  would  have 
got  he  g,ntar  use  out  of  the  earria'ge.  but  Dora  told  him  nobody  kneV^- >*;- 
but  I  So  Red  Whisker  was  done  for  in  a  moment ;  and  /  got  .t  and  /  unlocked  .t. 
and  /  t^k  the  guitar  out,  and  /  sat  by  her.  and  /  held  her  handkerchief  and  gloves 
"nd  /  drank  in  every  note  of  her  dear  voice,  and  she  sang  to  r^  who  loved  her.  and  al 
fheothe     might  applaud  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  they  had  nothmg  to  do  with  .t 

I  wl  inttxicate'd  with  joy.  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  happy  to  be  -al.  «.d  tha  I 
should  wake  in  Buckingham  Street  presently,  and  hear  Mrs.  Crupp  f  "kmg  the  tea^ 
cupsTn  getting  breakfast  ready.  But  Dora  sang,  and  others  sang,  and  M.ss  Mills  sang 
-^about  the  shmibering  echoes  in  the  caverns  of  Memory ;  as  ,f  she  were  a  hundred 
yet  1-an'l  the  eve'ning  came  on  ;  and  we  had  tea.  with  the  kettle  bo.lmg  gipsy- 
fashion  •   and  I  was  still  as  happy  as  ever.  ,      .  ,    ^  j 

I  was  happier  than  ever  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  the  other  people  defeated 
Red  Whisker  Ivnd  all,  went  their  several  ways,  and  we  went  ours  through  the  t.U 
"ening  and  the  dving  light,  with  sweet  scents  nsmg  up  around  us.  Mr  Spenlow 
TcinTa  ittlc  drowsv  after  the  champagne-honour  to  the  so.l  that  grew  the  grape 
o  the  grape  that  made  the  wine,  to  the  sun  that  ripened  .t,  and  to  the  merchant  who 
adulterated  it  !-and  being  fast  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage  I  rode  by  the  s.de 
and  talked  to  Dora.  She  admired  my  horse  and  patted  him-oh.  what  a  dear  l.ttle 
hind  t  looked  upon  a  horse  !-and  her  shawl  would  not  keep  nght.  and  now  and  then 
I  drew  it  round  her  with  mv  arm  ;  and  I  even  fancied  that  J.p  began  to  see  how  .t  was, 
and  to  understand  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  fr.ends  with  me. 

That  sagacious  Miss  Mills,  too;    that  amiable,  though  quite  used-up.  recluse 
that  little  patriarch  of  something  less  than  twenty,  who  had  done  with  t^^ jor  d^and 
nnistn't   on  any  account   have  the   slumbering  echoes   m  the  caverns  of   Memory 

awakencu ;  what  a  kind  thing  she  did  I  ,  .     .  ^      ,  ..  ^„„,»nt 

'  Mr.  Copperfiekl,'  said  Miss  Mills.  '  come  to  this  side  of  the  carnage  a  moment- 
if  vou  can  spare  a  moment.     I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 
'    Behold  me.  on  my  gallant  grey,  bending  at  the  side  of  M.ss  Mdls.  with  my  hand 

upon  the  carriage-door !  .       ,  lu  *u„  j„„  offor 

'  Dora  is  coming  to  stay  with  me.     She  is  coming  home  with  me  the  day  after 

to-morrow.     If  you  would  like  to  call,   I  am  sure  papa  would  be  happy  to  see 

■  °"'what  co.ild  I  do  but  invoke  a  silent  blessing  on  Miss  Mills's  head,  and  store  Miss 
Mills's  address  in  the  securest  corner  of  -^y  memory  1  ^^^lat  could  I  do  but  tell  M.ss 
Mills,  with  grateful  looks  and  fervent  words,  how  much  I  appreciated  her  good  offices, 
and  what  an  inestimable  value  I  set  upon  her  friendship ! 

Then  Miss  Mills  benignantly  dismissed  me.  say.ng.  Go  back  to  Dora!  and  I 
went ;  and  Dora  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  to  talk  to  me,  and  we  talked  eM  the  rest 
of  the  way  ;  and  I  rode  my  gallant  grey  so  close  to  the  wheel  that  I  grazed  h.s  near 
fore-leg  against  it,  and  '  took  the  bark  off.'  as  his  owner  told  me,  to  the  tune  of 
three  pun'  sivin  -which  I  paid,  and  thought  extremely  cheap  for  m  much  joy 
What  time  Miss  Mills  sat  looking  at  the  moon,  murmuring  verses  and  recall.ng.  I 
suppose,  the  ancient  days  when  she  and  earth  had  anything  .n  common. 

Norwood  was  many  miles  too  near,  and  we  reached  it  many  hours  too  soon  ; 
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but  Mr.  Spenlow  came  to  himself  a  little  short  of  it.  and  sa.d.  \ou  '"""^  come  m 
CopperfieUl  and  rest ! '  and  I  consenting,  we  had  sandwiches  and  wme-and-water. 
InThe  light  room.  Dora  blushing  looked  so  lovely,  that  I  could  not  tear  myself  awH> 
but  sit  fhere  staring,  in  a  dream,  unt.l  the  snonng  of  Mr  SpenUv.  -sp.red  n^ J.  h 
sufficient  consciousness  to  take  my  leave.  So  we  parted  :  I  r.dmg  all  the  vva>  o 
London  with  the  farewell  touch  of  Doras  hand  still  light  on  "--• /-'"'"^  7"> 
incident  and  word  ten  thousand  times;  lying  down  .n  my  own  l,ed  at  lust,  as 
enraptured  a  young  noodle  as  ever  was  carried  out  of  h.s  five  w.ts  l.y  love. 

When  I  awoke'next  morning.  I  was  resolute  to  declare  my  passion  to  Dora,  and 
know  my  fate.  Happiness  or  misery  was  now  the  question.  There  was  no  othe 
q's^ion'that  I  knew  of  in  the  world,  and  onlv  Dora  could  give  the  answer  o  it^ 
passed  three  days  in  a  luxury  of  wretched.,  ,s.  torturing  myself  l>  putt  n«  eyrv 
LTedvahle  variety  of  discouraging  construction  on  all  that  evxr  had  ^^V^^- 
between  Dora  and  me.  At  last,  arrayed  for  the  purpose  at  a  vast  expense.  1  «ent  to 
Miss  Mills's,  fraught  with  a  declaration. 

How  manv  tLs  I  went  up  and  down  the  street,  and  round  the  square  -pamfu  ly 
aware  of  being  a  much  better  answer  to  the  old  ri.ldle  than  the  original  one-hefore  I 
LTd  persuade  mvself  to  go  up  the  steps  and  knock,  is  no  matter  now.  Kven  whe„ 
at  lit  I  had  knocked,  and  was  waiting  at  the  door.  I  had  some  tlurr.od  thought  o 
ask^g  if  that  were  Mr.  Blackhoy's  (in  imitation  of  poor  Barkis),  begging  pardon,  a.ul 

retreating.     But  I  kept  my  ground.  v,.l.„,K    wanted 

Mr.  Mills  was  not  at  home.     I  did  not  expect  he  would  I.e.     NoI.o.In    «ant..t 

him.     Miss  Mills  was  at  home.     Miss  Mills  would  do. 

1  was  shown  into  a  room  upst.airs.  where  Miss  Mills  and  "ora  were.  J'P  --  ^er.  • 
Miss  Mills  was  copying  music  (I  recollect,  it  was  a  new  song,  called  .Affection  s  Dirge), 
and  Do  a  was  pa^ntinl,  flowers.  What  were  my  feelings,  when  I  recognised  my  own 
flowers  ;  the  identical  t  ovent  Garden  Market  purchase  !  I  cannot  say  that  the> 
were  verv  like,  or  that  thev  particularly  resembled  any  flowers  that  have  ever  come 
under  my  observation  ;  but  I  knew  from  the  paper  round  them,  which  was  accurately 
eooied.  what  the  composition  was. 

^  Miss  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry  her  papa  was  not  at  home  : 
though  I  thought  wc  all  bore  that  with  fortitude.  Miss  Mills  was  conversational  fo 
aTw  minutes'  and  then,  laying  down  her  pen  upon  Affection's  Dirge,  got  up,  and 

left  the  room. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  olf  till  to-morrow. 

'  I  hope  your  poor  horse  was  not  tired,  when  he  got  home  at  night,  said  Dora, 
lifting  up  her  beautiful  eyes.     *  It  was  a  long  way  for  him.' 

I  began  to  think  I  would  do  it  to-day  ,    , ,  u         ,    fu„ 

'  It  was  a  long  way  fcr  him:  said  1.  '  for  he  had  nothing  to  uphold  him  on  the 

journey.' 

'  Wasn't  he  fed,  poor  tl-.ing  .     asked  Dora. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

'  vAves,'  I  said.  '  he  was  well  taken  care  of.  I  mean  he  had  not  the  unutterable 
happiness  that  I  had  in  being  so  near  you.'  i  u„h  c.f 

Dora  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing.  an<l  s.-.id,  after  a  little  while-I  had  sat. 
in  the  interval,  in  a  burning  fever,  and  with  my  legs  in  a  very  rigid  '^tate- 

'  You  didn't  seem  to  be  sensible  of  that  happiness  yourself,  at  one  time  of  the  da> . 

I  saw  now  that  I  was  in  for  it.  and  it  must  be  done  on  the  spot. 
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•  You  didn't  care  for  that  happiness  in  the  least,"  said  Dora,  slightly  raising  her 
eyebrows,  and  shaking  her  head,  '  when  you  were  sitti.ig  by  Miss  Kitt.' 

Kitt,  I  should  observe,  was  the  name  of  the  creature  in  pmk,  with  the  little  eyes. 

'  Though  certainly  I  don't  know  why  you  should,'  said  Dora,  '  or  why  you  should 

1  it  a  happiness  at  all.     But  of  c       se  you  don't  mean  what  you  say.     And  I  am 

re  no  one  doubts  your  being  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  yo.i  like.    Jip,  you  naughty 

ly,  come  here  1 ' 

I  don't  know  how  I  did  it,  I  did  it  in  a  moment.  I  intercepted  Jip.  I  h.id  Dora 
m  my  arms.  I  was  full  of  eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word.  I  told  her  how  I 
loved  her.  I  told  her  I  shouW  die  without  her.  I  told  her  that  I  idolised  and 
worshipped  her.     Jip  barked  madly  all  the  time. 

When  Dora  hung  her  head  and  cried,  and  trembled,  my  eloquence  increased  so 
much  the  more.  If  she  would  like  me  to  die  for  her,  she  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and 
I  was  ready.  Life  without  Dora's  love  was  not  a  thing  to  have  on  any  terms.  I 
couldn't  bear  it,  and  I  wouldn't.  I  had  loved  her  every  minute,  day  and  night,  since 
1  first  saw  her.  I  loved  her  at  that  minute  to  distraction.  I  should  always  love 
her,  every  minute,  to  distraction.  Lovers  had  loved  before,  and  lovers  would  love 
again  ;  but  no  lover  had  ever  loved,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  ever  love,  as  I 
loved  Dora.  The  more  I  raved,  the  more  Jip  barked.  Each  of  us,  in  his  own  way, 
got  more  mad  every  moment. 

Well,  well  !  Dora  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  and  by,  quiet  enough,  and 
Jip  was  lying  in  her  lap,  winking  peacefully  at  me.  It  was  off  my  mind.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rapture.     Dora  and  I  were  engaged. 

I  suppose  we  had  some  notion  that  this  was  to  end  in  marriage.  We  must  have 
had  some,  because  Dora  stipulated  that  we  were  never  o  be  married  without  her 
papa's  consent.  But,  in  our  youthful  ecstasy,  I  don't  think  that  we  really  looked  before 
us  or  behind  us  :  or  had  any  aspiration  beyond  the  ignorant  present.  We  were  to  keep 
our  secret  from  Mr.  Spenlow  ;  but  I  am  sure  the  idea  never  entered  my  head,  then,  that 
there  was  anything  dishonourable  in  that. 

Miss  Mills  was  more  than  usually  pensive  wlien  Dora,  going  to  find  her,  brought  her 

back  ; I  apprehend,  because  there  was  a  tendency  in  what  had  passed  to  awaken 

the  slumbering  echoes  in  the  caverns  of  Memory.  But  she  gave  us  her  blessing,  and 
the  assurance  of  her  lasting  friendship,  and  spoke  to  us,  generally,  as  l)ecame  a  Voice 
from  the  Cloister. 

What  an  idle  time  it  was  !     What  an  unsubstantial,  happy,  foolish  time  it  was  ! 

ANTien  I  measured  Dora's  finger  for  a  rin^-  that  was  to  be  made  of  forget-me-nots, 
and  when  the  jeweller,  to  whom  I  took  the  measure,  found  me  out,  and  laughed  over 
his  order  book,  and  charged  me  anything  he  liked  for  the  pretty  little  toy,  with  its 
blue  stones— so  associated  in  my  remembrance  with  Dora's  hand,  that  yesterday, 
when  I  saw  such  another,  by  chance,  on  the  finger  of  my  own  daughter,  there  was 
a  momentary  stirring  in  my  heart,  like  pain  ! 

When  I  walked  about,  exalted  with  my  secret,  and  full  of  my  own  interest,  and 
felt  the  dignity  of  loving  Dora,  and  of  being  beloved,  so  much,  that  if  I  had  walked 
the  air,  I  could  not  have  been  more  above  the  people  not  so  situated,  who  were 
creeping  on  the  earth  ! 

When  we  had  those  meetings  in  the  garden  of  the  square,  and  sat  within  the  dingy 
summer-house,  so  happy,  that  I  love  the  London  sparrows  to  this  hour,  for  nothing 
else,  and  see  the  plumage  of  the  tropics  in  their  smoky  feathers  ! 
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When  we  had  our  first  great  quarrel  (within  a  week  of  our  »>etrothttl).  and  when 
Dora  sent  me  back  the  rinjf,  enclosed  in  a  despairing  cocked-hat  note,  wherein  she 
used  the  teirible  expression  that  '  our  love  had  hcRun  in  folly,  and  ended  in  ina.lnes^  !  ' 
which  dreadful  words  occasioned  nie  to  tear  my  hair,  and  cry  that  all  was  over  ! 

When,  under  cover  of  the  night,  I  flew  to  Miss  Mills,  whom  I  saw  by  stealth  in  i 
back-kitchen  where  there  was  a  mangle,  and  implored  Miss  Mills  to  interpose  between 
us  and  avert  insanitv.  \Micn  Miss  Mills  undertook  the  otiice  and  returned  with 
Uora.  exhorting  us,  from  the  pulpit  of  her  own  bitter  youth,  to  mutual  (•i>n(esMon. 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  desert  of  Sahara  ! 

When  we  cried,  and  niatle  it  up,  and  were  so  blest  again,  that  the  back-kitchen, 
mangle  and  all,  changed  to  Loves  own  temple,  where  we  arranged  a  plan  t>f  corre- 
spondence through  Miss  Mills,  always  to  comprehend  at  least  one  letter  on  eiu-h  side 

Gvcrv  tliiy  ! 

What  an  idle  time  !  What  an  unsubstantial.  hapi)y,  foolish  time  !  Of  all  the 
times  of  mine  that  Time  has  in  his  grip,  there  is  none  that  in  one  retrospect  I  can 
smile  at  half  so  much,  and  think  of  half  so  tenderly. 


CHAPTEll    XXXIV 

MY    AUNT    ASTOMSIIKS    MK 

I  WROTE  to  Agnes  as  soon  as  Dora  and  I  were  engaged.  I  wrote  her  a  long 
letter,  in  which  I  tried  to  make  her  comprehend  how  blest  I  was,  ami  what  a 
darling  Dora  was.  I  entreated  Agnes  not  to  regard  this  as  a  thoughtless  passion 
which  could  ever  vield  to  any  other,  or  had  the  leiist  resemblance  to  the  boyish 
fancies  that  we  used  to'  joke  about.  I  assured  her  that  its  profundity  was  (juite 
ui.fathomable,  and  expressed  my  belief  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  \>een  I  nown. 

Somehow,  as  I  wrote  to  Agnes  on  a  line  evening  by  my  open  windcw,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  clear  calm  eyes  and  gentle  face  came  stealing  over  me,  it  she.i 
such  a  peaceful  influence  upon  the  hurry  and  agitation  in  which  I  had  been  living 
lately,  and  of  which  mv  very  happiness  partook  in  some  degree,  that  it  soothed  me 
into  tears.  I  remember  that  I  sat  resting  my  head  upon  my  hand,  when  the  letter 
was  half  done,  cherishing  a  general  fancy  as  if  Agnes  were  one  of  the  elements  of  my 
natural  home.  As  if,  in  the  retirement  of  the  house  made  almost  sacred  to  me  by  her 
presence,  Dora  and  I  must  be  hai)pier  than  anywhere.  As  if,  in  love,  joy,  sorrow. 
hope,  or  disappointment ;  in  all  emotions  ;  my  heart  turned  naturally  there,  and 
found  its  refuge  and  best  friend. 

Of  Steerforth,  I  said  nothing.  I  only  told  her  there  had  been  sad  gne.  at 
Yarmouth,  on  account  of  Emily's  flight  ;  and  that  on  me  it  made  a  double  wound, 
by  reason  of  the  circumstances  attending  it.  1  knew  how  quick  she  always  was  to 
divine  the  truth,  and  that  she  would  never  be  the  first  to  breathe  his  name. 

To  this  letter,  I  received  an  answer  by  return  of  post.  As  \  read  it.  I  seemed  to 
hear  Agnes  speaking  to  me.     It  was  like  her  cordial  voice  in  my  ears      What  can  I 

say  more  ? 

While  I  had  been  awav  from  home  lately.  Traddles  had  called  twice  or  tlinee. 
Finding  Feggottv  within,  and  lieing  informed  by  Pegg..tty  (who  always  volunteered 
that  information  to  whomsoever  would  receive  it),  that  she  was  m\   old  nurse,  he 
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had  established  a  good-humoured  acquainUnce  with  her.  and  had  stayed  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  her  about  me.  So  Peggotty  said  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  chat  was  all 
on  her  own  side,  ftnd  of  immoderate  length,  as  she  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  stop. 
God  bless  her  !      hen  she  had  me  for  her  theme. 

This  reminds  me.  not  only  that  I  expected  Traddles  on  a  certain  afternoon  of 
his  own  appointing,  which  was  now  come,  but  that  Mrs.  Crupp  had  resigned  every- 
thing appertaining  to  her  office  (the  salary  excepted)  until  Peggotty  should  cease  to 
present  herself.  Mrs.  Crupp,  after  holding  divers  conversations  respecting  Peggotty, 
in  a  very  high-pitched  voice,  on  the  staircase— with  some  invisible  Familiar  it  would 
appear,  for  corporeally  speaking  she  was  quite  alone  at  those  timt  —addressed  a 
letter  to  mc,  developing  her  views.  Beginning  it  with  that  statement  of  universal 
application,  which  fitted  every  occunci.cc  of  her  life,  namely,  that  she  was  a  mother 
herself,  she  went  on  to  inform  me  that  she  had  once  seen  very  different  days,  but  that 
at  all  periods  of  her  existence  she  had  had  a  constitutional  objection  to  spies,  intruders, 
and  informers.  She  named  no  names,  she  said  ;  let  them  the  cap  fitted,  wear  it ; 
but  spies,  intruders,  and  informers,  especially  in  widders'  weeds  (this  clause  was 
underlined),  she  had  ever  accustomed  herself  to  look  down  upon.  If  a  gentleman 
was  the  victim  of  spies,  intruders,  and  informers  (but  still  naming  no  names),  that 
was  his  own  pleasure.  He  liad  a  right  to  please  himself  ;  so  let  him  do.  All  that 
she,  Mrs.  Crupp,  stipulated  for,  was,  that  she  should  not  be  '  brought  in  contract ' 
with  such  persons.  Therefore  she  begged  to  be  excused  from  any  further  attendance 
on  the  top  set,  until  things  were  as  they  formerly  was,  and  as  they  could  be  wished 
to  be  ;  and  further  mentioned  that  her  little  book  would  be  found  upon  the  breakfast- 
table  every  Saturday  morning,  when  she  requested  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
same,  with  the  benevolent  view  of  saving  trouble,  '  and  an  ill-conwenience '  to  all 
parties. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Crupp  confined  herself  to  making  pitfalls  on  the  stairs,  principally 
with  pit(  lers,  and  endeavouring  to  de.ude  Peggotty  into  breaking  her  legs.  I  found 
it  rather  Imrassing  to  live  in  this  state  of  siege,  but  was  too  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Crupp 
to  see  any  way  out  of  it. 

'  My  dear  Copperfleld,'  cried  Traddles,  punctually  appearing  at  my  door,  in  spite 
of  all  these  obstacles,  '  how  do  you  do  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Traddles."  said  I,  '  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at  last,  and  very  sorry  I 
have  not  been  at  home  before.     But  I  have  been  so  much  engaged ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know,'  said  Traddles.  '  of  course.     Yours  lives  in  London,  I  think.' 

'  \Vhat  did  you  say  ?  ' 

'  She— excuse  me— Miss  D.,  you  know,"  said  Traddles,  colouring  in  his  great 
delicacy,  '  lives  in  London,  I  be'ieve  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes.     Near  London.' 

'  Mine,  perhaps  you  recollect,'  said  Traddles,  with  a  serious  l"ok,  '  lives  down  in 
Devonshire — one  of  ten.  Consequently,  I  am  not  so  much  engaged  as  you — in  thai; 
sense.' 

'  I  wonder  you  can  bear.'  I  returned,  '  to  see  her  so  seldom.' 

'  Hah  1 '  said  Traddles.  thoughtfully.  '  It  does  seem  a  wonder.  1  suppose  it  is, 
Copperfleld,  because  there  's  no  help  for  it  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  I  replieci  with  a  smile,  and  not  without  a  blush.  '  And  because 
you  have  so  much  constancy     id  patience,  Traddles.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '    said  Traddics,  considering  about  it,  '  do  I  strike  you  in  that  way, 
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Copperfield  ?  Really  I  didn't  know  thut  I  had.  But  she  is  such  an  extraordinarily 
dear  girl  herself,  that  it  "s  possible  she  may  have  imparted  something  of  those  virtues 
to  me.  Now  you  mention  it,  Copperfield,  I  rhouldn't  wonder  at  all.  1  assure  you 
she  is  always  .'orgetting  herself,  and  taking  ^are  of  the  other  nine.' 

'  Is  she  the  eldest  ?  '    I  inquired. 

'  Oh  dear,  no,'  said  Traddlcs.     '  The  eldest  is  a  Beaiity.' 

He  saw,  I  suppose,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  this  reply  ; 
and  added,  with  a  smile  upon  his  own  ingeimous  face — 

*  Xot,  of  course.  I)ut  that  my  Sophy— i)retty  name,  t'oppcrfield,  I  always  think  ?  ' 
'  Very  pretty  1 '   said  I. 

*  Xot,  of  course,  but  that  Sophy  is  beautiful  too  in  my  eyes,  and  would  be  one  of 
the  dearest  girls  that  ever  was,  in  anybody's  eyes  (1  should  think).     But  when  I  say 

the  eldest  is  a  Beauty,   I   mean   she   really    is    a '   he  seemed  to   be   (iescribing 

clouds  about  himself!  with  both  hands:  'Splendid,  you  know."  said  Trmldles. 
energetically. 

'  Indeed  ! '   said  I. 

'  Oh,  I  assure  you,'  said  Traddles.  '  something  very  uncommon,  indeed  !  Then, 
you  know,  being  formed  for  society  and  admiration,  and  not  being  able  to  enjoy  much 
of  it  in  consequence  of  their  limited  means,  she  naturally  gets  a  little  irritable  and 
exacting,  sometimes.     Sophy  puts  her  in  good-humour  ! ' 

'  Is  Sophy  the  y.  ingest  ?  '    I  hazarded. 

'  Oh  dear,  no  ! '  said  Traddles.  stroking  his  chin.  '  The  two  youngest  are  only 
nine  and  ten.     Sophy  educates  'em.' 

'  The  second  daughter,  perhaps  ?  '    I  hazarded. 

'No,'  said  Traddles.  'Sarah's  the  second.  Sarah  has  somelhins  the  nuitter 
with  her  spine,  poor  girl.  The  malady  will  wear  out  by  and  by,  the  doctors  say,  but 
in  the  meantime  she  has  to  lie  down  for  a  twelvemonth.  Sophy  nurses  her.  Sophy  s 
the  fourth.' 

'  Is  the  mother  living  ?  '    I  inquired. 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Traddlcs,  '  she  is  alive.  She  is  a  very  superior  woniai.  indeed,  but 
the  damp  jouitry  is  not  adapted  to  her  constitution,  and— in  fact,  she  has  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '    said  I. 

'  Very  sad,  is  it  not  ?  '  returned  Traddles.  '  But  in  a  merely  domestic  view  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  because  Sophy  takes  her  place.  She  is  quite  as  much 
a  mother  to  her  mother,  as  she  is  to  the  other  nine.' 

I  felt  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  this  vouiig  lady  :  and,  honestly 
with  the  view  of  doing  my  best  to  prevent  the  good-nalure  of  Traddlcs  from  being 
imposed  upon,  to  the  detriment  of  their  joint  prospects  in  life,  iiupiired  how  Mr. 
Micawber  was  ? 

'  He  is  quite  well,  Copperfield,  thank  you,'  said  Traddles.  '  I  am  not  living  with 
him  at  present.' 

'  No  ?  ' 

'  No.  You  see  the  truth  is,'  said  Traddles,  in  a  whisper.  '  he  has  changed  his 
name  to  Mortimer,  in  consequence  of  his  temporary  embarrassments  :  and  he  don't 
come  out  till  after  dark— and  then  in  spectacles.  There  was  an  execution  put  mto 
our  house,  for  rent.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  in  such  a  dreadful  state  that  I  really  couidnt 
resist  giving  my  name  to  that  second  bill  we  spoke  of  here.     You  may  imagine  how 
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delightful  it  was  to  my  feelings,  Copperfield.  to  see  the  matter  settled  with  it,  a 
Mrs.  Micawber  recover  her  spirits.' 

'  Hum  ! '   said  I.  »,,.,.,.  _i 

'  Not  that  her  happiness  was  of  long  duration,'  pursued  Traddles,  for,  unfortun- 
ately, within  a  week  another  execution  came  in.  It  broke  up  the  establishment.  I 
huve  been  living  in  a  furnished  apartment  since  then,  and  the  Mortimers  have  been 
very  private  indeed.  I  i.ipc  you  won't  think  it  selfish,  Copperfield,  if  I  mention  that 
the  broker  earricd  off  my  little  round  table  with  the  marble  top,  and  Sophy's  flower- 
pot and  stand  ?  ' 

'  What  a  hard  thing  ! '   I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

'  It  was  a it  was  a  pull,'  said  Traddles,  with  his  usual  wince  at  that  expression. 

>  I  don't  mention  it  reproachfully,  however,  but  with  a  motive.  The  fact  is.  Copper- 
field,  I  was  unable  to  repurchase  them  at  the  time  of  their  seizure  ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  broker,  having  an  idea  that  I  wanted  them,  ran  the  price  up  to  an 
extravagant  extent  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because,  I— hadn't  any  money.  Now, 
I  have  kept  my  eve  since,  upon  the  broker's  shop,'  said  Traddles.  with  a  great  enjoy- 
ment of  his  mystery,  '  which  is  up  at  the  top  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and.  at  last, 
to-day  I  find  them  put  out  for  sale.  I  have  only  noticed  them  from  over  the  way, 
because  if  the  broker  saw  me,  bless  you,  he  'd  ask  any  price  for  them  ! '  What  has 
occurred  to  me,  having  now  the  money,  is,  that  perhaps  you  wouldn't  object  to  ask 
that  good  nurse  of  yours  to  come  with  me  to  the  shop— I  can  show  it  her  from  round 
the  corner  of  the  next  street— and  make  the  best  bargain  for  them,  as  if  they  were  for 
herself,  that  she  can  !  ' 

The  delight  with  which  Traddles  propounded  this  plan  to  me,  and  the  sense  he 
had  of  its  uncommon  artfulness,  are  among  the  freshest  things  in  my  remembrance. 

I  told  him  that  my  old  nurse  would  be  delighted  to  assist  him,  and  that  we  would 
all  three  take  the  field  together,  but  on  one  condition.  That  condition  was,  that  he 
should  make  a  solemn  resolution  to  grant  no  mor.-  loans  of  his  name,  or  anything  else, 
to  Mr.  Micawber. 

'  My  dear  Copperfield.'  said  Traddles,  '  I  have  already  done  so,  because  I  begin  to 
feel  that  1  have  not  only  been  inconsiderate,  but  that  I  have  been  positively  unjust 
to  Sophy.  My  word  being  passed  to  myself,  there  is  no  longer  any  apprehension  ; 
but  I  pledge  it  to  you,  too,  with  the  greatest  readine>s.  That  first  unlucky  obligation. 
I  have  ])aid.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Micawber  would  have  paid  it  if  he  could,  but  he 
could  not.  One  t'ling  I  ought  to  mention,  which  I  like  very  much  in  Mr.  Micawber. 
I  opperliel.i.  It  refers  to  the  second  obligation,  which  is  not  yet  due.  He  don't  tell 
me  that  it  is  provided  for,  but  he  says  it  icill  be.  Now,  I  think  there  is  something 
very  fair  and  honest  about  that  !  ' 

"  1  was  unwilling  to  damp  my  good  friend's  confidence,  and  therefore  assented. 
After  a  little  further  conversation,  we  went  round  to  the  chandler's  shop,  to  enlist 
Peggotty  ;  Traddles  declining  to  pass  the  evening  with  me,  both  because  he  endured 
the  liveliest  apprehensions  that  his  property  would  be  bought  by  somebody  else  before 
he  could  repurchase  it,  and  because  it  was  the  evening  he  always  devoted  to  writing 
to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 

I  never  shall  forget  him  peeping  round  the  corner  of  the  street  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  while  Peggotty  was  bargaining  for  the  precious  articles  ;  or  his  agitation 
when  she  came  slowly  towards  us  after  vainly  offering  a  price,  and  was  hailed  by  the 
relenting  broker,  and  went  back  again.    The  end  of  the  negotiation  was,  that  she 
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bought  the  property  on  tolerably  euy  termn.  and  Traddles  was  transported  with 

pleuurc. 

•  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  indee<  '  said  raddles,  on  heanng  it  was  to 
be  lent  to  where  he  lived,  that  night.  '  H  1  ».  ght  '  i  one  other  favour.  I  hope  you 
would  not  think  it  absurd.  I'opperfield  ?  ' 

I  said  beforehand,  certainly  not. 

'Then  if  you  would  be  good  enough,'  said  Triuldles  to  I'cRgotty,  '  to  r<  '  the 
aower-pot  now,  I  think  I  should  like  (it  l)eing  Sophy  >.  Copperfleld)  to  carry  it  home 

myielft'  ^    u     . 

Peggotty  was  glad  to  get  it  (or  him,  and  he  overwJirlitied  her  with  thanks,  and 
went  his  way  up  Tottenham  Court  Road,  carrying  the  .1owe:-pot  affectionately  ii.  his 
arms,  with  one  of  the  most  delighted  expressions  of  countenance  I  ever  saw. 

We  then  turned  back  towards  my  chambers.  Vs  the  shoos  had  charms  for 
Peggotty  which  I  never  knew  thcin  possess  in  the  same  degree  for  «nybo<ly  else,  I 
saunteretl  easily  along,  amused  by  her  staring  in  at  the  windovs,  and  waiting  f  •  her 
as  often  as  she  chose.     We  were  thus  a  good  while  in  getting  to  the  Adelphi. 

On  our  way  upstairs,  I  called  her  attention  to  the  sudden  disa  ,)enrance  o  rs. 
Crupp's  pitfalls,  and  also  to  the  prints  of  recent  footsteps.  We  wer  Ik  th  v-  ry  much 
surprised,  coming  higher  up,  to  find  my  o'lter  diMir  standing  open  iwh  .  '>  I  .Had  shut), 
and  to  hear  voices  inside. 

We  looked  at  one  another,  without  knowing  what  lake  of  t  n  ,  and  went 

into  the  sitting-room.  W^-at  was  •  aniazement  u,  fin(i,  !  all  pcop'c  upon  earth, 
my  aunt  there,  and  Mr.  Dick  !  My  aunt  sitting  on  a  quantity  of  luggage,  with  her 
two  birds  before  her.  and  her  cat  on  her  knee,  like  a  ftiimic  Robinson  Crusoe,  drinking 
tea.  Mr.  Dick  leaning  thoughtfully  on  a  great  kite,  such  as  we  had  often  been  out 
together  to  fly,  with  more  luggage  piled  about  him  ! 

'  My  dear  aunt ! '  cried  I.     '  Why.  what  an  unexpected  pleasure  ! ' 

We  cordially  embraced  ;  and  Mr.  Dick  and  I  cordially  shook  hands  ;  and  Mrs. 
Crupp.  who  was' busy  making  tea,  and  could  not  In-  too  attentive,  cordially  said  she 
had  knowed  well  as  Mr.  Copperfull  would  have  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  when  he  see 
his  dear  relations. 

*  Holloa  !  '    said  my  aunt  to  Peggotty,  who  quailed  l)eforc  her  awful  presence. 

'  How  ai  c  you  ?  * 

'  You  remeinl)er  my  aunt,  Peggotty  'i '  said  J. 

'  For  the  love  of  goodness,  child,'  exclaimed  my  aunt,  '  don't  call  the  woman 
by  that  South  Sea  Island  name!  If  she  married  and  got  rid  of  it,  which  was  the 
best  thing  she  could  do,  why  don't  you  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  change  ?  What  "s 
your  name  now.— P.  ?  '   said  my  aunt,  as  a  compromise  for  the  obnoxious  appelliition. 

'  Barkis,  ma'am,'  said  Peggotty,  with  a  curtsey. 

'  Well !  That 's  human,'  said  my  aunt.  '  It  sounds  less  as  if  you  wanted  a 
missionary.     How  d'  ye  do,  Barkis  ?     I  hope  you  're  well  ?  ' 

Encouraged  by  these  gracious  words,  and  by  my  aunt's  extending  her  hand. 
Barkis  came  forward,  and  took  the  hand,  and  curtsied  her  acknowledgments. 

'  We  are  older  than  we  were.  I  see.'  said  my  aunt.  '  We  have  or.\  met  each  oth<  r 
once  before,  you  know.  A  nice  business  we  made  of  it  then  !  i'n  i,  my  dear, 
another  cup.' 

I  handed  it  dutifully  to  my  aunt,  who  was  in  her  usual  inflexible  state  of  figure  ; 
and  ventured  a  remonstrance  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  sitting  on  a  box. 
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'  Why  should  you 


Let  „.e  draw  the  sofa  here,  or  the  easy-ehair.  aunt/  said  I. 
be  so  uncomfortable  ? '  .  f     t„  ^it  upon  my  property.'     Here 

■  Thank  you,  Trot,'  replied  m>  «"•«•     'J^  .  ^Ve  needn't  trouble  you  to  wait, 
mv  aunt  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Crupp,  and  observed, 

mil-am.'  ,      .    ,,,p  not  afore  I  go,  ma'am  T   said  Mrs.  Crupp- 

'  Shall  I  put  a  little  more  tea  m  the  pot  alore     g 

'  N-o.  I  t:.ank  you,  ma'am,'  replied  ^^y^^^'  .^^  .  •  ,^id  Mrs.  Crupp.    '  Or 

'  Would  you  let  me  fetch  another  P^  /^^^"*T;  "Luld  I  brile  a  rasher  V     Ain't 

would  you  be  persuaded  to  try  a  jew-lmd  he^g  •   «  ,  , 

there  nothing  I  could  do  for  >«"'^^^^^^;'^"*\7,hall  do  very  well.  I  thank  you.' 

'Nothing,  ma'am,' returned  m>  aunt  ^^.^^^  ^^^p^,^  ^nd 

Mrs.  Crupp,  who  had  l.een  '^^^^^^^'^^.eneral  feebleness  of  constitution, 
incessantly  holding  her  head  on  one   '^e^to  ^xpres      «  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^,j  „g 

and  incessantly  rubbmg  her  hands,  to  express  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^^'^Sf^l^^^'  Vrk.t  what  I  told  you  about  time-servers  and 
^'''''^^S^r^er  a  scared  look,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  it-returned  a  hasty 
answer  in  the  alfirmative.  .  ^^.     ^  -n  t^uble  you  to  look 

.tJt-^r^l^   i^^let::;:::^^^.   -   I   ^on't   fancy   that   woman  s 

'•"T^r  my  aunt  sufficiently  well  to  kn<^  that  J- ^d^;':f  ^^^^^J^ 
on  her  mind,  and  that  there  was  -  mor  "  a^ter  m  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^„,  „„ 
have  supposed.     I  noticed  how  her  e>  e  lighted  on  '^^'  appeared  to  be  gomg 

othcrwisc'occupied;    .ul  ^^Hat  a  cunous  ..o^^^^^^^  j  ,, 

on  within  her,  while  she  preserved  her  «"'^'^''f  7""  ,  conscience  whispered  me 
;;,lcct  whether  1  had  done  anythmg  to  ^^^^rA^^  ^^^""^^^  ,,  .^at,  I  wondered  ! 
that  I  had  not  ^ <t  told  her  about  Dora.     ^ «"'°  it    >       y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^ 

As  I  kne^^  she  would  only  speak  lu  her  own  goort  time  g^^.  j 

.poke  to  the  ..irds.  and  played  with  ^f^^:^:^;^;^^^  l,  even  if  Mr.  Dick. 

n;::^- r  r;::::^"l;eS  \:^X^^  -„  every  .cret  opportumty 

"'  ^'^ii^-sratt::;:?!:^^ 

down  her  dress,  and  wiped  her  lips-'  you  needn  t  go,  Barkis  . 
be  firm  and  selfrcliant  V  ' 

'  I  hope  so,  aunt." 

'  What  do  you  think  ?  '   inquired  Miss  Betse>. 

'  1  think  so,  aunt."  .      „.^,„„^i.,  „t  n\e.  '  why  do  you  think 

'  Then  why.  mv  love,'  said  my  aunt,  looking  earnesth  at 
I  prefer  to  sit  ui)on  this  property  of  mine  to-night  . 

I  shook  my  head,  unable  to  guess^  ^  ,^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ,  . 

'Because,' said  my  aunt,    it  s  all  1  have.     ^  ^^^^  ^^er  together, 

If  the  house,  and  every  one  of  us,  had  tumbled  out 
1  could  hardly  have  received  a  greater  shock  shoulder.     '  I  am 

'  Dick  knows  it.'  said  my  aunt,  laying  her  hand  cam>  y  ^^^  ^^^^  . 

ruined,  nu  dear  Trot  t    All  I  have  .a  the  world  is  m  this  room. 
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and  that  I  have  left  Janet  to  let.  Barkis,  I  want  td  get  a  bed  (or  this  (jentleman 
to-night.  To  save  expense,  perhaps  vou  can  make  up  something  here  for  myself. 
Anything  will  do.     It 's  only  for  to-night.     We  Ml  talk  about  this,  more,  to-morrow. 

I  was  roused  from  my  amazement,  and  concern  for  her— I  am  sure,  for  her 
bv  her  falling  on  my  neck  for  a  moment,  and  crying  that  she  only  grieved  for  mc. 
In  another  moment  she  suppressed  this  emotion  ;    and  said  with  an  aspect  more 
triumphant  than  dejected — 

'  We  must  meet  reverses  boldly,  and  not  suffer  them  to  frighten  us.  my  dear. 
We  must  learn  to  act  the  play  out.     We  must  live  misfortune  down.  Trot ! ' 


CHAPTER    XXXV 


DEPRESSION 

^  S  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  presence  of  mind,  which  quite  destited  me 
/\  in  the  first  overpowering  shock  of  my  aunt's  intelligence,  I  proposed 
/  %  to  Mr.  Dick  to  come  round  to  the  chandler's  shop,  and  take  possession 
X  m.  of  the  bed  which  Mr.  Peggotty  had  lately  vacated.  The  chandler's 
shop  being  in  Himgerford  Market,  and  Huiigerford  Market  being  a  very  different 
place  in  those  days,  there  was  a  low  wooden  colonnade  before  the  door  (not  very 
unlike  that  before  the  house  where  the  little  man  and  woman  used  to  live,  in  the  old 
weather-glass),  which  pleased  Mr.  Dick  mightily.  The  Rlor>-  of  lodging  over  this 
structure  would  have  compensated  him,  I  dare  say,  for  many  inconveniences  ;  but, 
as  there  were  really  few  to  bear,  beyond  the  compound  of  flavours  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  a  little  more  elbow-room,  he  was  perfectly  charmed 
with  his  accommodation.  Mrs.  Crupp  had  indignantly  assured  him  that  there  wasn't 
room  to  swing  a  cat  there  ;  but.  as  Mr.  Dick  justly  observed  to  me,  sitting  down 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nursing  his  Icr.  '  You  know.  Trotwood.  I  don't  want  to  swing 
a  cat.     I  never  do  swing  a  cat.     Therefore,  what  does  that  signify  to  me  ?  ' 

I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Dick  had  any  understandini:  of  the  causes  of  this 
sudden  and  great  change  in  my  aunt's  affairs.  As  I  might  have  cx|)ccted,  he  had 
none  at  all.  The  only  account  he  could  give  of  it.  was.  that  my  aunt  had  said  to  him. 
the  day  before  yesterday,  '  Now,  Dick,  are  you  really  and  truly  the  philosopher  I  take 
you  for  ?  '  That  llieii  he  had  said.  Yes,  he  hoped  so.  That  then  my  aunt  had  said, 
'  Dick,  I  am  ruined.'  That  then  he  had  said,  '  Oh,  indeed  !  '  That  then  my  aunt 
had  praised  him  highly,  which  he  was  very  glad  of.  And  that  then  they  had  come 
to  me,  and  had  had  bottled  porter  and  sandwiches  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Dick  was  so  very  complacent,  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nursing  his  leg,  and 
telling  me  this,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  a  surprised  smile,  that  I  am  sorry  to  sa.\ 
I  was  provoked  into  explaining  to  him  that  ruin  meant  distress,  want,  and  stn^^•ation  ; 
but.  I  was  soon  bitterly  reproved  for  this  harshness,  by  seeing  his  face  turn  pale,  and 
tears  course  down  his  lengthened  cheeks,  while  he  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  such  unutter- 
able woe,  that  it  might  have  softened  a  far  harder  heart  than  mine.  I  took  infinitely 
greater  pains  to  cheer  him  up  again  than  I  had  taken  to  depress  him  ;  and  I  soon 
understood  (as  I  ought  to  have  known  at  first)  that  he  had  been  so  confident,  merely 
because  of  his  faith  in  the  wisest  and  most  wonderful  of  women,  and  his  unbounded 
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^^*  .  ™-c      Thi.  latter    I  believe,  he  considered  a  match 

reliance  on  my  intellectual  resources.     The  latter,      oe 

for  any  kind  of  disaster  not  '^^1"^'''^ .  J^^^'pi^k      '  There  's  the  Memorial ' 

'  What  can  we  do,  Trotwood  ?    ^-^  Mr;^^';^^„  ^^  .^^,  „,,,  Mr.  Dick,  is  to  keep 
'  To  be  sure  there  is,"  said  I.       But  all  ^«/:*n  °    J         thinking  about  it." 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  not  let  ^  *-  ^^^^^^^^^"^^  ^pS  me.  if  I  shouM 
He  assented  to  th-s  m  the  --    --^^^  ^^^^'^  ,,^„  l^  by  «.„e  ol  thc«e 
see  him  wandering  an  mch  out  of  the  "««\^  ^      g  ^  j  ^  ^  state  that  the 

superior  methods  which  were  always  «»  ^yj™f^  ^mpts  ft  concealment.  All 
fright  I  had  given  him  P'^^r  ^vaunt^s  tee  wit^  an  expression  of  the  most 
the  evening  his  eyes  -jttw^eTgro:  n  tWn  on  the  spot.  \e  was  conscious  of 
dismal  apprehension,  as  if  he  saw  ner  ^         »  keeping  that  immovable,  and 

this,  and  put  a  constraint  upon  his  head      but  ^^^   keeping  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^      ^ 

sitting  rolling  his  eyes  like  a  peee  o^--»^-^^^^^^^^  ,  ,^,„  ,„e).  as  if  nothing 

saw  him  look  at  the  loaf  at  supper  (wh^^h  happ  _^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^.^ 

else  stood  between  i.andfam-      -/j^»>-   J,^,.^^  ^,^,„ts  of  his  bread  and 
ThSri  Zfno  dtbTfo'r  the  purpose  of  reviving  us  with  those  savings,  when  we 

should  have  reached  Xrh^^nl'^sTnt'^mporrrame  of  mind,  which  was  a  le.on 
My  aunt,  on  the  other  ^^"*^'Jf f  ^^  ^^^^i,  cious  to  Peggotty,  except  when 

to  all  of  us-to  me,  I  am  sure.     She  was  extreme'yg  ^^^^3^6  felt  in  London. 

I  i„.dver..n%  o*a  he,  b^^.h.   n».^.  -"^^^^rwi  W  ,i.  i»  the  .«n..™o«. 

«ppe«ed  ,,u,le  at  home.    She  w»  to  I  i  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^_  .^  ^  ^ 

10  keep  g».rd  over  he  .    ^temrf.  .  ^     P^  „,i.t„tion  in  th.t  ei,eun»t»«.. 

"  "°r: Ty  d::'  ST.r!|- wtl  ^e  »»  .e  ™^ng  p.p.»«ons  .o,  eo»- 

pounding  her  usual  night-draught,  '  No  ! 
'  Nothing,  aunt  ?  ' 

'  Not  wine,  my  deal".    AJc/  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^i„e.' 

:  ^"el^tir:*- oTsr:ls^^^^^^^^  my  aun^t.     '  We  mustn't  use  it  carelessly. 

went  out  and  got  the  ale  m>seil.     as  u         k  b  j     ^^  ^,0^  h,m, 

'p^  sKtiisr^,:^:,  sr;eStrhi  h.u;.  ve.  — e. 

borders  of   her  n.ght-cap  with  her  tagers  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  .^ 

on  the  "-'^i ;"^^"'^''\P""!£tkirtTher  gow"  t'ned  back  on  her  knees. 
-""^^[X^Zn^^^  '  spoonful  of  it ;   '  it  s  a  great  deal  better 
than  wine.     Not  half  so  bilious.' 

T  siioDOse  I  looked  doubtful,  for  she  added—  , 

•  TTtut,  child.     If  nothing  worse  than  Ale  happens  to  us.  we  are  well  off. 
'  I  should  think  so  myself,  aunt,  I  am  sure    said  I. 

•  Well,  then,  why  dont  you  think  so  ?  '    said  my  aunt. 

•  Because  vou  and  I  are  very  different  people.   I  returned. 

•  Stuff  and'  nonsense.  Trot ! '  replied  my  aunt. 
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Mv  aunt  went  on  with  a  quiet  enjoyment,  in  which  there  was  very  httle  affectation, 
if  any  i   drinking  the  warm  ale  with  a  tea-spoon,  and  soaking  her  stnps  of  toast  in  it 

'Trot,'  said  she.  *  I  don't  care  for  strange  faces  in  general,  but  I  rather  like  that 
Barkis  of  yours,  do  you  know  t '  . .         .  i 

'  It 's  better  than  c  hundred  pounds  to  hear  you  say  so  I     said  1. 

'  It 's  a  most  extraordinary  world.'  observed  my  aunt,  nibbing  her  nose  ;  how 
that  woman  ever  got  into  it  with  that  name,  is  unaccountable  to  me.  ItJ^«"'d  ',>« 
much  more  easy  to  be  bom  a  Jackson,  or  something  of  that  sort,  one  would  think. 

'  Perhaps  she  thinks  so.  too  ;   it 's  not  her  fault.*  said  I.  . ,    .  •»  • 

•  I  suppose  not.'  returned  my  aunt,  rather  grudging  the  admission ;  but  it  s 
very  aggravating.  However,  she 's  Barkis  no«.  That 's  some  comfort.  Barkis  is 
uncommonly  fond  of  you,  Trot.'  ^ 

'  There  is  nothing  she  would  leave  undone  to  prove  it.   said  1. 

'  Nothing.  I  believe.'  returned  my  aunt.  '  Here,  the  poor  fool  has  been  begging 
and  praying  about  handing  over  some  of  her  moncy-because  she  has  got  too  much 

of  it  !     A  simpleton ! '  .        .^l  i 

My  aunt's  tears  of  pleasure  were  positively  trickling  down  into  the  warm  ale 
'  She  's  the  most  ridiculous  creature  that  ever  was  bom.'  said  my  aunt.       I  knew, 
from  the  first  moment  when  I  saw  he-  with  that  poor  dear  blessed  baby  of  a  mother 
of  yours,  that  she  was  .he  most  ridiculous  of  mortals.     But  there  are  good  points  in 

Affecting  to  laugh,  she  got  an  opportunity  of  putting  her  hand  to  her  eyes. 
Having  availed  herself  of  it,  she  resu.ned  her  toast  and  her  discourse  together. 

•  A'  •  Mercy  upon  us  I '  sighed  my  aunt.  '  I  know  all  about  it,  Trot !  Barkis 
and  my  .  had  quite  a  gossip  while  you  were  out  with  Dick.  I  know  all  about  it. 
I  don't  know  where  these  wretched  giris  expect  to  go  to,  for  my  part.  I  wonder  they 
don't  knock  out  their  brains  against-against  mantelpieces,  said  my  aunt ;  an  idea 
which  was  probably  suggested  to  her  by  her  contemplation  of  mine. 

•  Oh'don'^t  teik  to^me  about  poor,'  returned  my  aunt.  '  She  should  have  thought 
of  that,  before  she  caused  so  much  misery  !  (iive  me  a  kiss.  Trot.  I  am  sorry  for 
your  early  experience.'  ,      . , 

As  I  bent  forward,  she  put  her  tumbler  on  my  knee  to  detain  me  and  sa.d- 
'  Oh.  Trot,  Trot  I     And  so  you  fancy  yourself  m  love  !     Do  you  . 

•  Fancy,  aunt ! '   I  exclaimed,  as  red  as  I  could  be.     '  I  adore  her  with  my  whole 

"""' '  Dora,  indeed  ! '   returned  my  aunt.     '  And  you  mean  to  say  the  little  thing  is 

verv  fascinating.  I  suppose  ?  '  . ,        u  ^   u    •   •  • 

■  '  My  dear  aunt.'  I  replied.  '  no  one  can  form  the  least  idea  what  she  is  1 

*  Ah  !    And  not  silly  ?  '   said  my  aunt. 

*  Silly   aunt ' ' 

I  seriously  believe  it  had  never  once  entered  my  head  for  a  single  moment,  to 
CO-  lider  whether  she  was  or  not.  I  resented  the  idea,  of  course;  but  I  was  in  a 
manner  stmck  by  it.  as  a  new  one  altogether. 

*  Not  light-headed  ? '   said  my  aunt. 

'  Light  headed,  aunt ! '  I  could  only  repeat  this  danng  speculation  with  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  with  which  I  had  repeated  the  preceding  question^ 

'  Well,  well ! '   said  my  aunt.     *  I  only  ask.     I  don't  depreciate  her.     P.>or  little 
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,    .     A   J       .,«..  think  voii  were  formed  for  one  another,  aiul  are  to  go  through 
Tp^l^Ut  urS^rmZTuI  -wo  P^tty  pieces  o.  conlecioneo',  do  ,.». 

^""she  rf<«l  n,e  thi.  so  kindly,  .nd  with  such  .  gcnll.  .ir,  h.11  pl.yM  .nd  half 

We  are  young  ana  F  ,^,^g  ^^^  another  truly, 

i::i::    T"Zu;l  ul''::m::^Z:Zuy.o.y  e..  or  cea.  to  ,ove  .e  ,  or 
th"  iruld  "v er  lovelnybody  else,  or  cease  to  love  her  ;  I  don't  know  what  I  should 

'^^Ih^T^ItT'  iid';,i*a':;:i 'shaUin.  her  head,  and  sailing  gravely.  '  blind,  blind. 

''""'''Some  one  that  I  kn.nv.  Trot,'  my  aunt  pursued,  after  a  pause,  'though  of  a 
,      »    lUnnlLn    has  an  earnestness  of  affection  in  him  that  reminds  me  of 
r:oV  C  'L'^ere'ss'?:  :UZt  somebody  must  look  for.  to  sustain  him  and 
improve  him.  Tr„t.     Deep,  downright,  faithful  earnestness. 

•  If  vou  only  knew  the  earnestness  of  Dora,  aunt !     I  cried.  . 

■  Oh   Trot !  ■    she  said  again  ;    '  l-lind,  blind  ! '   and  without  knowing  why,  I  felt 
a  vaBue  unhappy  loss  or  want  of  something  overshadow  me  like  a  cloud. 

However;  said  mv  aunt.  '  I  don't  want  to  put  two  young  creatures  out  of  concept 
with  themselv  s.  or  to  make  them  unhappy  ;  so,  though  it  is  a  girl  and  boy  attach- 
^nt  and  girl  and  bov  attachments  very  often-mind  !  I  don't  say  always  !-come 
Nothing,  still  we  '11  he  serious  about  it.  and  hope  for  a  prosperous  issue  one  of  these 
.lavs      There  's  time  enough  for  it  to  come  to  anything.  .    ^  t       . 

'This  was  not  upon  the  whole  very  comforting  U>  a  rapturous  lover :    but  I  was 
olad  to  have  mv  auit  in  my  confidence,  and  I  was  mindful  of  her  being  fatigued.     So 
I  tha  led  her    rdentlv  for  this  mark  of  her  affection,  and  for  all  her  other  kindnesses 
owa  is  me     and  after  a  tender  goo<l-night.  she  took  her  night-cap  into  my  bec'room. 
How  miserable  I  was.  when  I  lay  down.     How  1  thought  and  thought  about  my 
being  p.K.rn  Mr.  Spenlow's  eyes  ;  about  my  not  being  what  I  thought     was,  when  I 
prZsed  to  Dora;   about  the  chivalrous  necessity  of  'ellmg  Dora  what  my  worldly 
S"on  ir^nd  releasing  her  from  her  engagement  if  she  thought  fit ;   about  how 
should  contrive  to  live,  during  the  long  term  of  my  articles,  when  I  -s  earnmg 
nothing :  about  doing  something  to  assist  my  aunt,  and  seeing  no  way  of  doing  any- 
thhig     Ibout  coming  down  to  have  no  money  in  my  pocket   and  to  wear  a  shabby 
col    and  to  be  able  to  carry  Dora  no  little  presents,  and  to  ride  no  ga  lant  greys  and 
to  show  myself  in  no  agreeable  light !     Sordid  and  selfish  as  I  knew  it  was  and  as  I 
ortured  mvself  bv  knowing  that  it  was,  to  let  my  mind  run  en  my  own  distress  so 
nuTi  wal  so  devoted  to  Dora  that  I  could  not  help  it.     I  knew  that  .t  was  base  in 
me  not  to  think  more  of  mv  aunt,  and  less  of  myself;    but.  so  far,  selfishness  was 
inseparable  from  Dora,  and  i  could  not  put  Dora  on  one  side  for  any  mortal  creature. 
How  exceedingly  mise-able  I  was,  that  night !  j„„„. 

As  to  sleep,  1  bad  dreams  of  po'-erty  in  all  sorts  of  shape  .  at  I  seemed  to  dream 
without  the  previous  ceremony  of  going  to  sleep.  Now  I  was  ragged,  wanting  to  sell 
Dora  matched  six  bundles  for  a  halfpenny  ;  now  I  was  at  ^J*^  «'«'=-"  »,:'f^^^^^^^ 
and  boots,  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Spenlow  on  appearing  before  the  events  m  that 
airv  attire;  now  I  was  hungrily  picking  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  old  Tiffey  s 
daily  biscuit,  regularlv  eaten   wb    .  St.  Paul's  struck  one;    now  I  was  hopelcc.ly 
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enc'  avour-ng  to  get  a  licence  to  marry  Doni,  haviiiR  nothing;  Imt  one  of  Lrmh  Hoe,,  s 
Klovcs  to  offer  in  exchange,  ^^hich  the  whole  lommons  rejected  ;  and  still,  more  or 
less  conscious  of  my  own  room.  I  was  always  t<.ssins  about  like  a  distressed  ship  u.  a 
sea  of  bed-clothes.  j  /         t 

My  aunt  was  restless,  too.  for  I  frequently  heard  her  walkmg  to  and  fro.  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  night.  attire<l  in  a  !on«  flannel  wrapper  ,„  whu-h 
she  looked  seven  feet  high,  she  appeared,  like  a  disturbed  ghost,  m  my  room,  a.ul  cun.e 
to  the  side  of  the  sofa  on  which  1  lay.  On  the  first  oc<-asio..  I  started  i,p  m  alarm, 
to  learn  that  she  inferred  from  a  particular  light  in  the  sky.  that  \>estnunstor  .Vbbey 
was  on  fire;  and  to  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  probability  of  its  igni  ing 
Buckingham  Street,  in  case  the  wind  ohai.god.  Lying  still,  after  that.  I  fom-d  that 
she  sat  down  near  me.  whispering  to  herself  '  Poor  boy  !  '  .\.,<1  then  it  nmde  nu- 
twenty  times  more  wretched,  to  know  hr-v  unselfishly  mindful  she  was  of  me.  and 
how  selfishly  mindful  I  was  of  myself. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  a  night  so  long  to  me.  could  be  short  to  anyho<l\ 
else.  This  consideration  set  me  thinking  and  thinking  of  an  ini.imnary  party  where 
people  were  dancing  the  hours  away,  until  that  became  a  dream  too.  and  I  heard  tlu- 
music  incessantlv  plR,ing  one  tune,  and  saw  Dora  incessantly  dancing  "'■"'"""«;; 
without  Uking  the  least  notice  of  me.  The  man  who  had  been  playing  the  harp  all 
ni.'ht  was  trying  in  vain  to  cover  it  with  an  ordinary -si/.e.l  night-cap.  when  I  awoke  ; 
or"l  should  rather  say.  when  I  left  off  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  saw  th«-  sun  shining  in 
through  the  window  at  last.  ,ii.     .      f- 

There  was  an  old  Roman  bath  in  those  days  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  streets 
out  of  the  Strand-it  may  be  there  still-in  which  I  have  had  irany  a  .  ■  ^.1  piunge. 
Dressing  myself  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  leaving  I'cggotty  to  look  after  my  aunt, 
I  tumbled  head  foremost  into  it,  and  then  went  for  a  walk  to  llan.pstead      I  had  a 
hope  that  this  brisk  treatment  might  freshen  my  wits  ;t  i.ttle  :    and  I  think  it  did 
them  good,  tor  1  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  step  I  ought  to  take  was 
to  trv  ^f  my  articles  could  be  cancelled  and  t'..e  premium  ret-overe.'..     1  got  some  break- 
fast "on  the  Heath,  and  walked  back  to  Doctors'  Commons,  along  the  watered  rc.ads 
and  through  a  pleasant  smell  of  s,immer  flowers,  growing  in  gardens  and  earned  into 
town  on  hucksters'  heads,  intent  on  this  first  effort  to  meet  our  altered  eir.-umstanees 
1  arrived  at  the  oflice  so  soon,  after  all.  thai  I  had  half  an  hour  s  loitering  about 
the  Commons,  before  old  Tiffev,  who  was  alwas  s  first,  appeared  with  his  key.     Then  I 
sat  down  in  mv  shadv  corner,  looking  up  at  the  sunlight  on  the  opposite  ehmmey-pots, 
and  thinking  about  Dora  ;  until  Mr.  Spenlow  came  in,  crisp  and  curly. 
'  How  are  you,  Copperfield  ?  '    said  he.     '  Fine  morning  ! ' 
'  Beautiful  morning,  sir,'  said  I.     '  Could  I  say  a  word  to  you  before  you  go  into 

Court  ?  • 

'  Bv  all  1  leans,'  said  he.     '  Come  into  my  room." 

I  followed  him  into  his  room,  and  he  began  putting  on  his  gown,  and  touching 
himself  up  before  a  little  glass  he  had,  hanging  inside  a  closet  door. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say.'  said  I,  '  that  I  have  some  rather  dishe.irtenmg  intelligence 

from  my  aunt.' 

■  No  ' '   said  he.     '  Dear  me  !     Not  paralysis.  I  hope  ? 

'  It  has  no  reference  to  her  health,  sir,'  I  replied.     '  She  has  met  with  some  large 
losses.     In  fact,  she  has  verv  ;■    le  eft,  indeed.' 

'  You  as-tound  me,  Copperfield  ! '   oried  Mr.  Spenlow. 
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I  shook  my  head.  '  Indeed,  sir.'  said  I.  '  her  affairs  are  so  changed,  that  I  wished 
to  ask  y^  whether  it  would  be  possible-at  a  sacrifice  on  out  part  of  some  portion  of 
EJe  premium,  of  course.'  I  put  in  this,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  warned  by  the  blank 
fvnrpssion  of  his  face—'  to  cancel  my  articles  ?  ..... 

^IZl  !t  ^Ist  me  to  make  this  proposal,  nobody  knows.     It  was  like  askmg.  as  a 
favour,  to  be  sentenced  to  transportation  from  Dora.    ^ 

'  To  cancel  your  articles,  Copperiield  ?    Cancel  ? 

I  explained  with  tolerable  firmness,  that  I  roally  did  not  know  where  my  means 
of  subsistence  were  to  come  from,  unless  I  could  ear.  them  for  myself  J  ^ad  «o  »^ 
for  the  future.  I  said-and  I  laid  great  emphasis  on  that  as  .f  *«  •7jy  ^J*/*  ^^^°^"^^^ 
ctill  be  decidedly  eligible  for  a  son-in-law  one  of  these  days-hut.  for  the  present.  I 
was  thrown  upon  my  own  resources.  .  t^  .         t 

'I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  this.  Copperfield.'  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  Extremely 
sorry  It  is  not  usual  to  cancel  articles  for  any  such  reason.  It  .s  not  a  Professional 
couree  of  proceeding.     It  is  not  a  convenient  precedent  at  all.     Far  from  it.     At  the 

same  time '  .... 

'  You  are  very  good,  sir,'  I  murnmred,  anticipating  a  concession. 

'  Not  at  all.  Don't  mention  it.'  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  '  At  the  same  time.  I  was 
going 'to  '-.y.  if  it  had  been  my  lot  to  have  my  hands  unfettered-if  I  had  not  a 
partner— Mr.  Jorkins '  ..         «  ^ 

My  hopes  were  dashed  in  a  moment,  but  I  made  another  effort. 

'  Do  vou  think,  sir.'  said  I,  '  if  I  were  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Jorkins 

Mr  Spctilow  shook  his  head  discouragingly.  '  Hea  en  forbid.  Copperfield,  he 
replied  '  that  I  should  do  any  man  an  injustice  :  still  less.  Mr.  Jorkins.  But  I  know 
inv  partner.  Copperfield.  Mr.  Jorkins  is  not  a  man  to  respond  to  a  proposition  of  this 
p^uliar  nature.     Mr.  Jorkins  is  very  difficult  to  move  from  the  beaten  track.     You 

know  w^^^^^e  '^^^^^^  ^^^^._^g  ^j^^^^  ^.^^  g^^^p^  t,,^t  he  had  originally  been  alone  in 
the  business,  and  now  lived  by  himself  in  a  house  near  Montagu  Square,  which  was 
fearfully  in  want  of  painting ;  that  he  came  very  late  of  a  day.  and  went  away j^ 
early  ■  that  he  never  appeared  to  be  consulted  about  anything;  and  that  he  had  a 
diiiKy'little  black-hole  of  his  own  upstairs  where  no  business  was  ever  done,  and  where 
there  was  a  yellow  old  cartridge-paper  pad  upon  his  desk,  unsoiled  by  ink.  and 
reported  to  be  twenty  years  of  age.  •    ,  ,    t 

'  Would  you  object  to  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  sir  ?     I  asked. 

'  By  no  m.  -.s,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  '  But  I  have  some  experience  of  Mr.  Jorkins, 
Copperfield  1  '  it  were  otherwise,  for  I  should  be  happy  to  meet  your  views  in 
any  respect.     I  cu  have  the  least  objection  to  your  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Jorkins, 

Copperfield,  if  you  thmk  it  worth  while.'  ■    i        #  *k 

\vailing  myself  of  this  permission,  which  was  given  with  a  warm  shake  of  the 
hand,  I  sat  thinking  about  Dora,  and  looking  at  the  sunli^-ht  stealing  from  the  chimney- 
pots down  the  wall  of  the  opposite  house,  until  Mr.  Jorkins  came.  I  then  went  up  to 
Mr.  Jorkins's  room,  and  evidently  astonished  Mr.  Jorkins  very  much  by  making  my 
appearance  there. 

'  Come  in,  Mr.  Copperfield,'  said  Mr.  Jorkins.     '  Come  in  ! 

I  went  in,  and  sat  down  :  and  stated  my  case  to  Mr.  Jorkins  pretty  much  as  I 
had  stated  it  to  Mr.  Spenlow.  Mr.  Jorkins  was  not  by  any  means  the  awful  creature 
one  might  have  expected,  but  a  large,  mild,  smooth-faced  man  of  sixty,  who  took  so 
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much  snuff  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  the  Commons  that  lie  lived  principally  op 
that  stimulant,  having  little  room  in  his  system  for  any  other  article  <>f  diet. 

'  You  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Sprnlow.  I  suppose  ?  "  bald  .Mr.  Jorkins  ;  when 
he  had  heard  me,  very  restlessly,  to  an  end. 

I  answered  Yes,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Spcniow  had  introduced  his  name. 

'  He  said  I  should  object  ?  '   asked  Mr.  Jorkins 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Mr.  Speiilow  had  considered  it  probable. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Copperlicld,  I  can't  advance  your  object."  said  Mr.  Jorkins. 
nervously.  '  The  fact  is— but  I  1.  ve  an  appointment  at  the  Bank,  if  you  11  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse  me.' 

With  that  he  rose  in  a  great  hurry,  and  was  going  out  of  the  r(M)ni,  when  I  made 
hold  to  say  that  I  feared,  then,  there  was  no  way  of  arranging  the  injitter  ? 

'  No  !  '  said  Mr.  Jorkins.  stopping  at  the  dcor  to  shake  his  head.  '  0\\  no  !  I 
object,  you  know,"  which  he  said  very  rapidly,  and  went  out.  '  You  must  l>e  uwiire. 
Mr.  Copperfield.'  he  added,  looking  restlessly  at  the  door  again.  •  if  Mr.  Sp>ii(.w 
objects ' 

'  Personally,  he  does  not  object    sir."  said  I. 

'  Oh  !  Personally  !  '  repeated  Mr.  Jorkins.  in  an  impatient  manner.  '  I  assure 
you  there  's  an  objection.  Mr.  Copperfield.  Hopeless  I  What  ytn  wish  to  be  done, 
can't  be  done.  I— I  really  have  got  an  ap|mintment  at  the  Uwik.'  With  that  he 
fairly  ran  away  ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledcc  it  was  three  du; s  before  he  showf.l 
himself  in  the  Commons  again. 

Being  very  anxious  to  leave  no  stone  unturned.  1  waited  until  .Mr.  Spenlow  ciinie 
in,  and  then  described  what  had  passed  ;  giving  him  to  understand  that  I  was  not 
hopeless  of  his  being  able  to  soften  the  adamantine  Jorkins.  if  he  would  undi  rlake 
the  task. 

'  Copperfield,'  returned  Mr.  Spenlow.  with  a  gracious  smile.  '  vou  have  nci  known 
my  partner,  Mr.  Jorkins,  as  long  as  I  have.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  tlioughts 
than  to  attribute  any  degree  of  artifice  to  -Mr.  Jorkins.  But  Mr.  Jorkins  has  a.  wa\ 
of  stating  his  objections  which  often  deceives  people.  Xo,  Copperliehl  !  '  siiakirig  his 
head.     '  .Mr.  Jorkins  is  not  to  be  moved,  believe  me  I  ' 

I  was  completely  bewildered  between  Mr.  Spenlow  and  Mr.  Jorkins,  as  to  which  of 
them  really  was  the  objecting  partner  ;  but  I  saw  with  sullicient  clearness  that  there 
was  obduracy  somewhere  in  the  firm,  and  that  the  recovery  of  my  aint's  thousand 
pounds  was  out  of  the  question.  In  a  state  of  despondency,  which  1  remember 
with  anything  but  satisfaction,  for  I  know  it  still  had  too  much  reference  to  nivseif 
(though  always  in  connection  with  Dora),  I  left  the  ollice.  and  went  homeward. 

T  was  trying  to  familiarise  my  mind  with  the  worst,  and  to  present  to  myself  the 
arrangements  we  should  have  to  make  for  the  future  in  their  sternest  aspect,  when  a 
hackney-chariot  coming  after  me,  and  .stopping  at  my  very  feet,  occasioned  me  to 
look  up.  A  fair  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  me  from  the  window  ;  and  the  face  I 
had  never  seen  without  a  feeling  of  serenity  and  happiness,  from  the  moment  when 
it  first  turned  back  on  the  old  oak  staircase  with  the  great  broad  balustrade,  and  when 
I  associated  its  softened  beauty  with  the  stained-glass  window  in  the  church,  was 
smiling  on  me. 

'  Agnes  ! '  I  joyfully  exclaimed.  '  Oh,  my  dear  Agnes,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 
what  a  pleasure  to  see  you  I ' 

'  Is  it,  indeed  ?  '   she  said,  iu  her  cordial  voice. 
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u  I  •  ^^iA  I     '  It 's  such  a  liffhtening  of  my  heart, 
'  I  want  to  talk  to  you  so  much  !     sa.d  I.       It  s  sucn  a    g  8 

only  to  look  at  you  !     If  I  had  had  a  conjuror  s  cap.  there  .s  no 

wished  for  but  you  !  * 

'  What  ?  '   returned  Agnes. 

•  Well  I   perhaps  Dora  first.'  I  admitted,  with  a  blush. 

•  Certainly.  Dora  first.  I  hope.'  said  Agnes,  laughmg. 

•  But  you  next ! '   said  I.     '  Where  are  vou  going  ?  ^^ 
She  was  going  to  my  rooms  to  see  -y;-^^•^; h^^  it' Jl  Sis  ti^e)  like  a 

„ad  CO  come  out  of  the  chanot  wh.ch  -<  M  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ,„d  she  took  my 
stable  pat  under  a  cucumber-frame.  ^J'^.J;''^  ^^i^jed.  to  me.  How 
arm,   and  we  walked  on  together.     She  was   iiKc  ""I~ 

different  I  felt  in  one  short  "''""t'^'^^^fj'^  .^^"^^.^^VnL   -very  little  longer  than  a 

My  aunt  had  written  her  one  of  t*'^, 'iJf  ^''™P*  ^^  jj^^d      She  had  sUted 

bank-notc-to  which  her  epistolary  '^f^'*^  "^"^ J  "^^^^^  good,  but  had 

therein  that  she  had  fallen  into  adversity.  "^f.^.^fJ'^Xdy  3        Uncomfortable 

Her  papa  was  with  her-and  Uriah  Heep.  ,  ,  •     , . 

would' carccK  Know  the  dear  old  house.    They  live  with  us  now. 

'Mr^HecplnVhis  mother.    He  sleeps  in  your  old  room.'  said  Agnes,  looking 

up  into  my  face.  ...     ,  •  o„:^  i      '  Ha  wouldn't  sleep  there  long.' 

•  I  wish  I  had  the  ordering  of  his  dreams,  said  I.       He  ^«"'«"  ^J^^  P 

„.;  ;^:i;.  :• -"  "?r=r  ^^::  li^^^^r  :^rres  ..m 

''-  'R^nlT  Agnes.    When  I  .w  you,  for  the  first  time    coming  out  at  the 
door,  with  your  quaint  little  basket  of  keys  hanging  a   ,^^r  side  .  ^^  .^  ^^ 

'It   is  just  the  same,'   said  Agnes,  smiling.       l  am  giau  >o 
pleasantly.     We  were  very  happy.' 

■  ]\\:p^Vaf  rl'mTo'm';.elf  still ;   but  I  cannot  always  desert  Mrs.  Heep   you 
know     AnS  so/Mid  Agnes,"  quietly,  '  I  feel  obliged  to  hear  her  company,  when 

beautiful  frankness,  and  there  was  no  change  in  her  gentle  face. 
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'  The  chief  evil  of  their  presenre  in  the  house.'  said  Agnes,  "  is  that  I  cannot  Ik-  us 
near  p-ipa  as  I  could  wish— Uriah  Hcep  heinn  so  much  between  us— and  cannot  watch 
over  him,  if  that  is  not  too  bold  a  thinp  to  say,  as  closely  as  I  would.  But.  if  aiiy 
fraud  or  treachery  is  practising  against  him,  1  hope  that  simple  love  and  truth  will 
be  stronger,  in  the  end.  I  hope  that  real  love  and  truth  are  stronger  in  the  end  than 
any  evil  or  misfortune  in  the  world.' 

A  certain  bright  smile,  which  I  never  saw  on  a'>y  other  face,  died  away,  even 
while  I  thought  how  good  it  was.  and  how  familiar  it  had  once  been  to  me  ;  and  she 
asked  me,  with  a  (juick  change  of  expression  (we  were  drawing  very  near  my  street), 
if  1  knew  how  the  reverse  in  my  aunt's  circumstances  had  l)een  brought  about.  On 
my  replying  no,  she  had  not  told  me  yet,  Agnes  became  thoughtful,  and  I  fancied  1 
felt  her  arm  tremble  -n  mine. 

We  found  my  aunt  alone,  in  a  state  of  some  excitement.  .\  difference  of  opinion 
had  arisen  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Crupp,  on  an  abstract  question  (the  propriety 
of  chambers  being  inhabited  by  the  gentler  sex) ;  and  my  aunt,  utterly  indifferent 
to  spusms  on  the  part  of  .Mrs.  Crupp,  had  cut  the  dispute  short,  "by  informing  that 
lady  that  she  smelt  of  my  brandy,  and  that  she  would  trouble  her  to  walk  out.  Both 
of  these  expressions  Mrs.  Crupp  considered  actionable,  and  had  expressed  her  intention 
of  bringing  before  a  '  British  Judy  '-meaning,  it  was  supposed,  the  bulwark  of  our 
national  liberties. 

My  aunt,  however,  having  had  time  to  cool,  while  Peggotty  was  out  showing 
Mr.  Dick  the  soldiers  at  the  Horse  Guards— and  being,  besides,  greatly  |)leased  to  see 
Agnes— rather  plumed  herself  on  the  affair  than  otherwise,  and  received  us  with 
unimpaired  good-humour.  WTien  Agnes  laid  her  bonnet  on  the  table,  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  I  could  not  but  think,  looking  on  her  mild  eyes  and  her  radiant  forehead, 
how  natural  it  seemed  to  have  her  there,  how  trustfully,  although  she  was  so  young 
and  inexperienced,  my  aunt  confided  in  her  ;  how  strong  she  was,  indeed,  in  simple 
love  and  truth. 

We  began  to  talk  about  my  aunt's  losses,  and  I  told  them  what  1  had  tried  to 
do  that  morning. 

'  Which  was  injudicious,  Trot,'  said  my  aunt,  '  but  well  meant.  You  are  a 
generous  boy— I  suppose  '  must  siiy,  young  man,  now— and  I  am  proud  of  you, 
my  dear.  So  far  so  good.  Now,  Trot  and  Agnes,  let  us  look  the  case  of  Betsey 
Trotwood  in  the  face,  and  see  how  it  stands.' 

I  observed  Agnes  turn  pale,  as  she  looked  very  attentively  at  my  aunt.  My  aunt, 
patting  her  cat,  looked  very  attentively  at  Agnes. 

'  Betsey  Trotwood,'  said  my  aunt,  who  had  always  kept  her  money  matters  to 
herself  :  '  —I  don't  mean  your  sister.  Trot,  my  dear,  but  myself— hud  a  certain 
property.  It  don't  matter  how  much  ;  enough  to  live  on.  More  ;  for  she  had  saved 
a  little,  and  added  to  it.  Betsey  funded  her  property  for  some  time,  and  then,  by 
the  advice  of  her  man  of  business,  laid  it  out  on  landed  security.  That  did  very  well, 
and  returned  very  good  interest,  till  Betsey  was  paid  off.  I  am  talking  of  Betsey  as 
if  she  was  a  man-of-war.  Well !  Then,  Betsey  had  to  look  about  her,  for  a  new 
investment.  She  thought  she  was  wiser,  now,  than  her  man  of  business,  who  was  not 
such  a  good  man  of  business  by  this  time,  as  he  used  to  be— I  am  alluding  to  your 
father,  Agnes— and  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  lay  it  out  for  herself.  So  she  took  her 
pigs.'  said  my  aunt,  '  to  a  foreign  market ;  and  a  very  bad  market  it  turned  out  to 
be.     First,  she  lost  in  the  mining  way,  and  then  she  lost  in  the  diving  way— fishing 
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M^vl  bu  The  a  W  wt  ai  Toth^  end  of  the  wo^Td.  and  tun,h.ed  into  space,  for 
what  I  know  anyhow,  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  never  will  and  never  can  pay  sixpence  : 
and  itry  s'six^nces'  were  all  There,  and  there's  an  end  of   them.     Least  sa.d. 

^•"X  aunJ^included  this  philosophical  summary,  by  fixing  her  eyes  with  a  kind  of 
triumph  on  Agnes,  whose  colour  was  gradually  returnmg. 

'  Dear  Miss  Trotwood.  is  that  all  the  history  ?     said  Agnes. 

'  I  hopT  t  -s  enough,  child.-  said  my  aunt.  '  If  there  had  l,ecn  more  money  to 
lose  it  wo'^ldn't  have  been  ail.  I  dare  say.  Betsey  would  have  contnved  to  throw 
That  Ir  the  rest  and  make  another  chapter.  I  have  little  doubt.     But.  there  was  no 

'"'''^A^rLr.lsrd'rfirrwir^^^^^^         breath.     Her  colou-til.  came  and 
went  ^ut  she  breathed  more  freely.     I  th.„.:,ht  I  knew  why         though^  she  ha 
had  some  fear  that  her  unhappy  father  might  be  in  some  way  to  blame  f-    what  had 
Unoeiied      Mv  aunt  took  her  hand  in  hers,  and  laughed.  .    .>  .   ^    u 

•^•^^s  that  all  V  •  repeated  n.y  aunt.  '  Why,  yes.  that 's  all.  except,  And  she 
lived  Lpy  ever  afterwards."  Perhaps  I  may  udd  that  of  Betsey  yet  one  of  these 
divs  E,  Agnes,  you  have  a  wise  head.  So  have  you.  Trot  .n  some  thmgs,  though 
I  can't  compliment  you  always '  ;  and  here  my  aunt  shook  her  own  at  me.  wah  an 
energy  pe^iaTto  herself.  '  \Vhat  's  to  be  done  !  Here  's  the  cottege.  takmg  one 
Ume  with  another,  will  produce,  say  seventy  pounds  a  year.     I  thmk  we  may  safely 

u  it  dow',  at  that.  Well  !-That  's  all  we  've  got,'  said  my  aunt ;  w.th  whom  .t 
C  anVdTlncrasy.  as  it  is  with  some  horses,  to  stop  ver>  short  when  she  appeared 
to  be  in  a  fair  wav  of  going  on  for  a  long  while.  .       j    j 

'  Then)  said  mv  mint,  after  a  rest,  '  there  's  Dick.  He  's  good  for  a  hundred  a 
ve.r,  but ..   course  that  must  be  expended  on  himself.     I  would  sooner  send  h.m  awa> 

hough  I  know  I  am  the  only  person  who  appreciates  h.m,  than  have  h™.  and  no 
Ipend  his  money  on  himself.     How  can  Trot  and  I  do  best,  upon  our  means  ?     What 

do  vou  say,  Agnes  ?  '  ..  •      , . 

■  '  /  sav,  aunt,'  I  interposed,  '  that  I  must  do  something  !  ,  , 

'  Go  for  a  soldier,  do  vou  mean  ?  '  returned  my  aunt,  alarmed  ;  or  go  to  sea  . 
I  won't  hea,  of  it.  You  aic  to  be  a  proctor.  We  're  not  going  to  have  any  knockings 
on  the  head  in  this  familv,  if  you  please,  sir.' 

iL  about  to  explain  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  introducing  that  mode  of 
provision  into  the  family,  when  Agnes  inquired  if   my  rooms  were  held  for  an> 

'"' '  vTu'come  to  the  point,  my  dear.'  said  my  aunt.  '  They  are  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  for  six  months  at  least,  unless  they  could  be  underlet,  and  that  I  Jon  t  believe^ 
The  iLt  man  died  here.  Five  people  out  of  six  Wd  die-^f  eourse-of  thatwoman 
i„  nankeen  with  the  flannel  petticoat.  I  have  a  little  ready  money  ;  and  I  ag^  -nth 
you.  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  is,  to  live  the  term  out  here,  and  get  Dick  a  bedroom 

'■'""  I 'thought  it  my  duty  to  hint  a',  the  discomfort  my  aunt  would  sustain,  from 
living  in  a  continual  state  of  guerilla  warfare  with  Mrs.  Crupp ;  but  she  disposed  of 
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that  objection  summarily  bv  declarinR.  thut,  on  the  first  demonstration  o(  hostihties. 
she  was  prepared  to  astonish  Mrs.  Inipp  for  the  whole  remainder  of  her  i.afural  life. 

•  I  have  been  thinking.  Trotwooil.*   wiiil  Agnes,  diffidently.   '  that  tf  you  hml 

time 1     .       «  «• 

•  1  have  a  good  deal  of  time.  Agiu*.  I  am  always  diseni-aj/ed  after  four  or  five 
o'elock.  and  1  have  time  early  in  the  morning.  In  one  way  iiiul  another.'  said  I. 
oonseious  of  reddening  a  little  as  I  thought  of  the  hours  and  hours  I  ha.l  .It-voted  to 
fagging  about  town,  and  io  and  fro  upon  the  Norwood   Roa.l.  •  I    have   abundanee 

of  time.'  ,  ■  1 

'  I  know  you  would  not  mind.'  said  Agnes,  coming  to  me.  and  speaking  in  a  K.w 

voice,  so  full  of  sweet  and  hopeful  consideration  that  I  liear  it  now,  '  the  duties  of  a 

secretary.' 

'  Mind,  my  dear  Agnes  ? '  •        ,     »■ 

•  Because.'  continued  Agnes,  '  Doctor  Strong  has  acted  on  his  intention  of  retiring, 
and  has  come  to  live  in  London  :  and  he  asked  papa,  1  know,  if  he  could  recommend 
him  one.     Don't  you  think  he  would  rather  have  his  favourite  old  pupil  near  l.im. 

than  anybody  else  ? '  .     .,  , 

'  Dear  Agnes !  *  said  I.  *  What  should  I  <lo  without  you  !  ^  on  arc  always 
mv  good  angel.     I  told  you  so.     I  never  think  of  you  in  any  other  liRht." 

■  X.Tnes  answered  with  her  pleasant  laugh,  that  one  good  angtl  (meaning  Dora) 
was  enough ;  and  went  on  to  remind  me  that  the  Doctor  had  been  used  to  occupy 
himself  in  liis  studv.  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  -and  that  probably  ny 
leisure  would  suit  his  requirements  very  well.  I  was  scarcely  more  .lelij;hted  with  t.ie 
prospect  of  earning  mv  own  bread,  than  with  the  hope  of  earning  it  under  my  ol.l 
master  ;  in  short,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Agnes,  1  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  t..  the 
Doctor,  stating  mv  object,  and  appointing  to  call  on  him  next  day  at  ten  in  the  f-rc- 
noon.  This  I  addressed  to  Highgate-for  in  that  place,  so  memorable  to  me,  he 
lived— and  went  and  posted,  myself,  without  losing  a  minute. 

Wherever  Agnes  was.  some  agreeable  token  of  her  noiseless  presence  seemed 
inseparable  from  the  place.  When  I  came  Imck,  I  fo»ind  my  aunts  birds  hanging, 
just  as  they  had  hung  so  long  in  the  parlour  window  of  the  cottage  ;  and  my  easy- 
chair  imitating  mv  aunt's  much  easier  chair  in  its  jwsition  at  the  open  window  ;  and 
even  the  round  green  fan,  which  mv  aunt  had  brought  away  with  her.  screwed  on  to 
the  window-sill.  I  knew  who  had  done  all  this,  by  its  seeming  to  have  quietly  done 
itself  •  and  I  should  have  known  in  a  moment  who  had  arranged  my  neglected  l)ooks 
in  the  old  order  of  my  school  days,  even  if  I  had  supi.oscd  Agnes  to  be  miles  awav , 
instead  of  seeing  her  busy  with  them,  and  smiling  at  the  disorder  into  which  t>,.-v 

had  fallen. 

My  aunt  was  quite  gracious  on  the  subject  of  the  Thames  (it  really  did  look  %>ry 
well  with  the  sun  upon  it.  though  not  like  the  sea  »)efore  the  cottage),  but  she  ct.uld 
not  relent  towards  the  London  smoke,  which,  she  said,  '  peppered  everything.  A 
complete  revolution,  in  which  Peggotty  bore  a  prominent  part,  was  l)eing  effected  in 
every  comer  of  my  rooms,  in  regard  of  this  pepper ;  and  I  was  looking  on,  thinking 
how"  little  even  Peggotty  seemed  to  do  with  a  good  deal  of  bustle,  and  how  much 
Agnes  did  without  anv  bustle  at  all,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

'  I  think,'  said  Agnes,  turning  pale,  '  it 's  papa.     He  promised  me  that  h:  would 

come.'  ,        ,,  •  .    1,  I 

I  opened  the  door,  and  admitted,  not  only  Mr.  Wickfleld,  but  Unah  Heep.     I 
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hod  not  8«cn  Mr.  Wickfleld  for  some  time.     I  wm  prepwed  for  a  great  change  in  him. 
after  what  i  heard  from  Agnes,  but  his  appearance  shocked  me. 

It  was  not  that  he  looked  many  vears  older,  though  still  dressed  with  the  old 
scrupulous  cleanliness ;  or  that  there  was  an  unwholesome  ruddiness  upon  his  face ; 
or  that  his  eyes  were  full  and  l.loodshot ;  or  that  there  was  a  ner%ous  trembling  in 
his  hand,  the  cause  of  which  I  knew,  and  had  for  some  years  seen  at  work.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  lost  his  good  looks,  or  his  old  bearing  of  a  gentleman— for  that  he 
had  not— but  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  was,  that  with  the  evidences  of  his  native 
superiority  still  upon  him,  he  should  submit  himself  to  that  crawling  impersonation 
of  meanness,  Uriah  Heep.  The  reversal  of  the  two  natures,  in  their  relative  positions, 
Uriah's  f  power,  and  Mr.  Wickfield's  of  dependence,  was  a  sight  more  painful  to  mc 
than  I  can  express.  If  I  had  seen  an  ape  taking  command  of  a  man,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  a  more  degrathng  speciarlc. 

He  appeared  to  be  only  too  conscious  of  it  himself.  When  he  came  in,  he  stood 
still ;  and  with  his  head  bowed,  us  if  hr  felt  it.  This  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for 
Agnes  softly  said  to  him.  '  Vapa, ;  here  is  Miss  Trotwood— and  Trotwood,  whom  you 
have  not  seen  for  a  lonj;  while  ! '  and  then  he  approached,  and  constrainedly  gave  my 
aunt  his  hand,  and  sii.M.k  liaiuN  more  cordially  with  mc.  In  the  moment's  pause  I 
speak  of,  I  saw  Uriah's  countenance  form  itself  into  a  most  ill-favoured  smile.  Agnes 
saw  it  too,  I  think,  for  she  shrank  from  him. 

What  my  aunt  saw,  or  did  not  see,  I  defy  the  science  of  physiognomy  to  have 
made  out.  without  her  own  consent.  I  believe  there  never  was  anybody  with  such  an 
imperturl)a»)le  countenance  when  she  chose.  Her  face  might  have  been  a  ded  wall 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  for  any  light  it  threw  upon  her  thoughts  ;  until  she  broke 
silence  with  her  usual  abruptness. 

•  Well.  Wickfield  ! '  said  my  aunt ;  and  he  looked  up  at  her  for  the  first  time. 
'  I  have  been  telling  your  daughter  how  well  I  have  been  disposing  of  my  money  for 
mvself,  becausi  I  couldn't  trust  it  to  you,  as  you  were  growing  rusty  in  business 
matters.  We  have  been  taking  counsel  together,  and  getting  on  very  well,  ail  things 
considered,     .\gnes  is  worth  the  whole  firm,  in  my  opinion.' 

'  If  I  may  umbly  make  the  remark,'  said  Uriah  Heep.  with  a  writhe.  '  I  fully 
agree  with  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood.  and  should  be  only  too  appy  if  Miss  Agnes  was 
a  partner.' 

'  You  're  a  partner  yourself,  you  know,'  returned  my  aunt,  '  and  that 's  about 
enough  for  \  ou,  I  expect.     How  do  you  find  yourself,  sir  ?  ' 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  question,  addressed  to  u.m  with  extraordinar>-  curt- 
ner,s,  Mr.  Heep,  uncomfortal)ly  clutching  the  blue  bag  he  carried,  replied  that  he  was 
pretty  well,  he  thanked  my  aiuit.  and  hoped  she  was  the  same. 

'  And  you,  Master— I  should  say.  Mister  Copperfield,'  pursued  Uriah.  '  I  hope  I 
see  you  well  !  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  Mi.ster  Copperfield,  even  under  present 
circumstances.'  I  '  ;lieved  that ;  for  he  seemed  to  relish  them  very  much.  '  Present 
circumstances  is  not  what  your  friends  would  wish  for  you.  Mister  Copperfield.  but  it 
isn't  money  makes  the  man,  it 's— I  am  really  unequal  with  my  umble  powers  to 
express  what  it  is,'  said  Uriah,  with  a  fawning  jerk,  '  but  it  isn't  money  ! ' 

Here  he  shook  hands  with  me  :  not  in  the  common  way,  but  standing  at  a  good 
distance  from  me.  and  lifting  my  hand  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle,  that  he  was 
a  little  afraid  of. 

'  And  how  do  you  think  we  are  looking,  Master  Copperfield,— I  should  say. 
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Milter  T '  fawned  Uriah.  '  Dont  you  Hnd  Mr.  Wickfteld  bhwining.  .ir  ?  \  ca«  don  t 
teU  much  in  our  firm.  Matter  fopperfteld.  except  in  raisinR  up  the  umblr.  namely, 
mother  and  «el(-and  in  developing;  he  added,  as  an  ufter-thought.     the  l^auliful. 

namely,  Miu  Agnea.' 

He  jerked  himieU  alwut.  after  this  compliment,  in  such  an  mtolcral.le  manner, 
that  my  aunt,  who  had  sat  looking  straight  at  him.  lost  all  patience. 

'  Deuce  Uke  the  man  !  *    said  my  aunt,  sternly.  '  what  N  he  about  ?     Don  t  Ik; 

l^vanic^s^r  ^^^  p^^j,„    ,^i„  Xrotwood.'  returned  Uriah  ;       I'm  awurc  you  "re 

"'""^Go  along  with  you.  sir  I '  said  uiy  aunt,  anything  but  ap|H!a»cd.  '  Dont  pre- 
sume to  «iy  so !  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  you  re  an  eel,  sir.  conduct  yourse  f 
like  one.  If  you're  a  man,  control  your  limbs,  sir!  Goo<i  Cod!  mud  my  aunt 
with  great  indignation,  '  I  am  not  going  to  1«  serpentined  a..d  corkscrrwc.l  out  of 

™^  W^'neep  was  rather  abashed,  as  most  people  might  have  been,  by  this  explosion  : 
wWch  derived  great  additional  force  from  the  indignant  manner  .n  which  my  aunt 
afterwards  moved  in  her  chair,  and  shook  her  hea<l  as  if  she  were  inaking  s.  .  s  or 
bounces  at  him.     But.  be  said  to  me  aside  in  a  meek  voire— 

'  I  am  well  aware,  Master  topperfield.  that  Miss  Trotwood.  though  an  excellent 
lady,  has  a  quick  temper  (indeed  I  think  1  hail  the  pleasure  «.f  knowins  her.  when  I 
was  a  Mumble  clerk,  before  you  did.  Master  Copperlield).  and  it 's  only  natural.  I  am 
sure,  that  it  should  Ik:  made  quicker  by  present  circumstances.  The  wonder  is  tbat 
it  isn't  much  worse  I  I  only  called  to  say  that  if  tht  •.  was  anything  wc  could  do. 
in  present  circumstances,  mother  or  self,  or  Wickfield  and  Heep.  we  should  »«  reall> 
alad      I  muy  go  so  far  ?  '   said  Lriuh.  with  a  sickly  smile  at  his  partner. 

'  Uriah  Heep.'  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  in  a  monotonous  forced  way.  '  is  active  in  the 
business.  Trotwood.  What  he  says,  I  quite  concur  in.  You  know  I  had  an  old 
interest  in  you.     Apart  from  that,  what  Uriah  says  I  quite  concur  m  ! 

*  Oh.  what  a  reward  it  is.'  said  Uriali.  drawing  up  one  leg.  at  the  risk  <>{»>""'«'"« 
down  upon  himself  another  visitation  from  my  aunt,  '  to  b-  so  trusted  m  .  Uut  1 
hope  I  am  able  to  do  something  to  relieve  him  from  the  fatigues  of  business.  Master 

'""^^Urilh  Heep  is  a  great  relief  to  me.'  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  in  the  same  d.ll  voice. 
'  It 's  a  load  off  mv  mind,  Trotwood.  to  have  such  a  partner.'  .,    ,    . »  u    v.    i 

The  red  fox  made  him  say  all  this.  I  knew,  to  exhibit  him  to  me  in  the  light  he  had 
indicated  on  the  night  when  he  poisoned  my  rest.     I  saw  the  same  u.-favoured  smile 
UDon  his  face  again,  and  saw  how  he  watched  me. 
^  '  You  a«  not  going,  papa  ?  '    said  Agnes,  anxiously.     *  Will  you  not  walk  back 

with  Trotwood  and  me  ? '  ,.•,,,..        n,    i,„^  «„» 

He  would  have  looked  to  Uriah.  I  believe,  before  replying,  if  that  worthy  had  not 

"'^''^'Tl^i^oke  mvself,'  said  Uriah.  '  on  business  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
appy  to  have  kept  wiih  my  friends.  But  I  leave  my  partner  t«/^P^*^'*'^"V,'''  ^v" 
NUm  Agnes,  ever  yours  !  I  wish  you  good-day,  Master  Copperfield,  and  leave  m> 
umble  respects  for  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood.' 

With  these  words,  he  rctii.-d,  kissin?  his  great  hand,  and  leering  at  us  like  a  mask. 

We  sat  there,  Ulking  about  our  pleasant  old  Canterbury  days,  an  hour  or  two. 
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Mr.  Wickfield,  left  to  Agnes,  soon  became  more  like  his  former  self  ;  though  there  was 
;i  settled  depression  upon  him,  which  he  never  shook  off.  For  all  that,  he  brightened  ; 
iind  had  an  evident  pleasure  in  hearing  us  recall  the  little  incidents  of  our  old  life, 
many  of  which  he  remembered  very  well.  He  said  it  was  like  those  times,  to  be  alone 
with  Agnes  and  me  again  ;  and  he  wished  to  Heaven  they  had  never  changed.  I 
am  sure  there  was  an  influence  in  the  placid  face  of  Agnes,  and  in  the  very  touch  of 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  that  did  wonders  for  him. 

My  aunt  (who  was  busy  nearly  all  this  while  with  Peggotty,  in  the  inner  room) 
would  not  accompany  us  to  the  place  where  they  were  staying,  but  insisted  on  my 
going ;  and  I  went.  We  dined  together.  After  dinner,  Agnes  sat  beside  him,  as  of 
old,  and  poured  out  his  wine.  He  took  what  she  gave  him,  and  no  more — like  a 
child— and  we  all  three  sat  together  at  a  window  as  the  evening  gathered  in.  When 
it  was  almost  dark,  he  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  Agnes  pillowing  his  head  and  bending  over 
him  a  little  while  ;  and  when  she  came  hack  to  the  window,  it  was  not  so  dark  but  I 
could  see  tears  glittering  in  her  eyes. 

I  pray  Heaven  that  I  never  may  forget  the  dear  girl  in  her  love  and  truth,  at 
that  time  of  my  life ;  for  if  I  should,  I  must  he  drawing  near  the  end,  and  then  I 
would  desire  to  remember  h  r  best  !  She  filled  my  heart  with  such  good  resolutions, 
strengthened  my  weakness  so.  by  her  example,  so  directed — I  know  not  how,  she  was 
trx)  modest  and  gentle  to  advise  me  in  many  words— the  wandering  ardour  and  un- 
settled purpose  within  me.  that  all  the  little  good  I  have  done,  and  all  the  harm  I 
have  forborne,  I  solemnly  believe  I  may  refer  to  her. 

And  how  she  spoke  to  me  of  Dora,  sitting  at  the  window  in  the  dark  ;  listened  to 
my  praises  of  her  :  praised  again  ;  and  round  the  'Htle  fairy-figure  shed  some  glimpses 
of  her  own  i)ure  lifjlit.  that  made  it  yet  more  precious  and  more  innocent  to  me  !  Oh, 
Agnes,  sister  of  my  boyhood,  if  I  had  known  then,  what  I  knew  long  afterwards  ! — 

There  was  a  beggar  in  the  street,  when  I  went  down  ;  and  as  I  turned  my  head 
towards  the  window,  thinking  of  her  calm  seraphic  eyes,  he  made  me  start  by 
muttering,  as  if  he  were  an  echo  of  the  morning — 

'  Blind  !     Blind  !     Blind  ! ' 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

ENTHUSIASM 

1  BEGAN  the  next  day  with  another  dive  into  the  Roman  bath,  and  then  started 
for  Highgate.  I  was  not  dispirited  now.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  shabby  coat, 
and  had  no  vearnings  after  gallant  "ys.  My  whole  manner  of  thinking  of 
our  late  misfortime  was  changed.  -lat  I  had  to  do,  was,  to  show  my  aunt 
that  iicr  past  goodness  to  me  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  an  insensible,  ungrateful 
object.  What  I  had  to  do.  was.  to  turn  the  painful  discipline  of  my  younger  days  to 
account,  by  going  to  work  with  a  resolute  and  steady  heart.  What  I  had  to  do,  was, 
to  take  my  woodman's  axe  in  my  hand,  and  dear  my  own  way  through  the  forest 
of  dilliculty.  by  cutting  down  the  trees  imtil  I  came  to  Dora.  And  I  went  on  at  a 
mighty  rate,  as  if  it  could  be  done  by  walking. 

When  I  found  myself  on  the  familiar  Highgate  road,  pursuing  such  a  different 
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errand  from  that  old  one  of  pleasure,  with  which  it  was  associated,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
complete  change  had  come  on  my  whole  life.  But  that  did  not  discourage  me.  \>  ith 
the  new  life,  came  new  purpose,  new  intention.  Great  was  the  labour  ;  priceless  the 
reward.     Dora  was  the  reward,  and  Dora  must  be  won. 

I  got  into  such  a  transport,  that  1  felt  quite  sorry  my  coat  was  not  a  little  shabby 
already.     1   wanted  to  lie  cutting  at  those  trees  in  the  forest  of  difficulty 
circumstances  that  should  prove  my  strength.     I  had  a  good  mind  to  ask 

to  lend 


under 
an  old 
me  his 


prove  my  strengm.     i  nuu  a 
man,  in  wire  spectacles,  who  was  breaking  stones  upon  the  road, 
hammer  for  a  little  while,  and  let  me  begin  to  beat  a  i>ath  to  Dora  out  of  granite, 
into  such   a  heat,   and   got  so  out  of    breath,   that   I  felt   as 
I   don't   know   how   nnieh.     In    this   state,    I   went    into  a 
and  examined  it  narrowly,— for  I  felt  it  necessary  to 


I  stimulated  myself 
if   I    had   l)een  earTiing 
cottage  that  I  saw  was  to  let, 
be  practical. 

It  would  do  for  mc  and  Dora  admirably  :  with  a  little  front  garden  for  Jip  to 
run  about  in,  and  bark  at  the  tradespeople  through  the  railings,  and  a  capital  room 
upstairs  for  mv  aunt.  I  came  out  again,  hotter  and  faster  than  ever,  and  dashed  up 
to  Highgate.  at  s::ch  a  rate  that  I  was  there  an  hour  too  early  ;  and,  though  I  had 
not  been,  should  have  been  obliged  to  stroll  about  to  cool  myself,  before  I  was  at  all 
presentable. 

My  first  care,  after  putting  myseU  under  this  necessary  course  of  ])reparation, 
was  to  find  the  Doctor's  house.  It  was  not  in  that  part  of  Highgate  where  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth  lived,  but  (juite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  town.  When  I  had  nmde  this 
discovery,  I  went  back,  in  an  attraction  I  could  not  resist,  to  a  Itme  by  Mrs.  .Stcerforth's. 
and  looked  over  the  corner  of  the  garden  wall.  His  room  was  shut  up  close.  The 
conservatory  doors  were  standing  open,  and  Uosa  Dartle  was  walking,  b.-ireheaded, 
with  a  quick  impetuous  step,  up  and  down  a  gravel-walk  on  one  side  of  the  lawn. 
She  gave  me  the  idea  of  some  fierce  thing,  that  was  dragging  the  length  of  its  chain  to 
and  fro  upon  a  beaten  track,  !»nd  wearing  its  heart  out. 

1  came  softly  away  from  my  place  of  observation,  and  avoiding  that  part  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  wishing  I  had  not  gone  near  it,  strolled  about  until  it  was  ten 
o'clock.  The  church  with  the  slender  spire,  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  lull  now, 
was  not  there  then  to  tell  me  the  time.  -Vn  old  red-brick  mansion,  used  as  a  school, 
was  in  its  place ;  and  a  fine  old  house  it  must  have  been  to  go  to  school  at,  as  I 
recollect  it. 

When  I  approached  the  Doctor's  cottage— a  pretty  old  place,  on  which  he  seeme<l 
to  have  expended  some  money,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  embellishments  and  repairs 
that  had  the  look  of  being  just  completed— I  saw  him  walking  in  the  garden  at  the 
side,  gaiters  and  all.  as  if  he  had  never  left  off  walking  since  the  days  of  my  pupilage. 
He  had  his  old  companions  about  him,  too  ;  for  there  were  plenty  of  high  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  two  or  three  rooks  were  on  the  grass,  looking  after  him,  as  if  the> 
had  been  written  to  abc  it  him  by  the  Canterbury  rooks,  and  were  observing  him 
closelv  in  consequence. 

knowing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attracting  his  attention  from  that  distance. 
I  made  bold  to  open  the  gate,  and  walk  after  him,  so  as  to  meet  him  when  he  should 
turn  round.  When  he  did.  and  came  towards  me,  he  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for 
a  few  moments,  evidently  without  thinking  about  me  at  all  ;  and  then  his  benevolent 
face  expressed  extraordinary  pleasure,  and  he  took  me  by  both  hands. 

'  V\'hy,  my  dear  C'opperfield,'  said  the  doctor  ;    '  you  are  a  man  !     How  do  you 
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do  !  I  am  delighted  to  se«.  you.  My  dear  Copperfield.  how  very  much  •  ou  have 
improved  !     You  are  quite— yes — dear  me  !  ' 

I  hoped  he  was  well,  and  Mrs.  Strong  too. 

'  Oh  dear,  yes  ! '  said  the  Doctor  ;  *  Annie  's  quite  well,  and  she  '1!  be  delighted 
to  see  you.  You  were  always  her  favourite.  She  said  so,  last  night,  "hen  I  showed 
her  your  letter.     And— yes,  to  be  sure— you  recollect  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  Copperfield  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly,  sir.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  the  Doctor.     '  To  be  sure.     He  's  pretty  well,  too.' 

'  Has  he  come  home,  sir  ?  '  I  inquired. 

'  From  India  ?  '  said  the  Doctor.  '  Yes.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  couldn't  bear  the 
climate,  mv  dear.     Mrs.  Markleham— you  have  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Markleham  ?  ' 

Forgotten  the  Old  Soldier  !     And  in  that  short  time  ! 

'  Mrs.  Markleham,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  was  quite  vexed  about  him,  poor  thing  ; 
so  we  have  got  him  at  home  again  :  and  we  have  bought  him  a  little  Patent  place, 
which  agrees  with  him  much  better.' 

I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  to  suspect  from  this  account  that  it  was  a  place 
where  there  was  not  much  to  do.  and  which  was  pretty  well  paid.  The  Doctor,  walking 
up  and  down  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  his  kind  face  turned  encouragingly 

to  r     e,  went  on — 

'  Now,  my  dear  Copperfield,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  yours.  It  s  very 
graluying  and  agreeable  to  me.  I  am  sure  ;  but  don't  you  think  you  could  do  better  ? 
You  achieved  distinction,  you  know,  when  you  were  with  us.  You  are  qualified  for 
many  good  things.  You  have  laid  a  foundation  that  any  edifice  may  be  raised  upon  ; 
and  is  it  not  a  pity  that  you  should  devote  the  spring-time  of  your  life  to  such  a  poor 
pursuit  as  I  can  offer  ?  ' 

I  became  very  glowing  again,  and,  expressing  myself  in  arhapsodical  style,  I 
am  afraid,  urged  my  request  strongly  :  reminding  the  Doctor  that  I  had  already  a 
profession. 

'  Well,  well,'  returned  the  Doctor,  '  that 's  true.  Certainly,  your  having  a  pro- 
fession, and  being  actually  engaged  in  studying  it,  makes  a  difference.  But,  my  good 
young  friend,  what 's  seventy  pounds  a  year  ?  ' 

'  It  doubles  our  income.  Doctor  Strong,'  said  I. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  replied  the  Doctor.  '  To  think  of  that !  Not  that  I  mean  to  say 
it 's  rigidly  limited  to  seventy  pounds  a  year,  because  I  have  always  contemplated 
making  any  young  friend  I  might  thus  employ,  a  present  too.  Undoubtedly,'  said 
the  Doctor,  still  walking  me  up  and  down  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  '  I  have 
always  taken  an  annual  present  into  account.' 

'  My  dear  tutor,'  said  I  (now,  really,  without  any  nonsense),  '  to  whom  I  owe 
more  obligations  already  than  I  can  ever  acknowledge ' 

'  No,  no,'  interposed  the  Doctor.     '  Pardon  me  I ' 

'  If  you  will  take  such  time  as  I  have,  and  that  is  my  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
can  think  it  worth  seventy  pounds  a  year,  you  will  do  me  such  a  service  as  I  cannot 
express.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  the  Doctor,  innocently.  '  To  think  that  so  little  should  go 
for  so  much  1  Dear,  dear  !  And  when  you  can  do  better,  you  will  ?  On  your  word, 
now  ?  '  said  the  Doctor,— which  he  had  always  made  a  very  grave  appeal  to  the 
honour  of  us  boys. 

'  On  my  word,  sir  !  '   I  returned,  answering  in  our  old  school  inaiiner. 
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'  Then  be  it  so,'  said  the  Doctor,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  still  kecpinp 
his  hand  there,  as  we  still  walked  up  and  down. 

•  And  I  shall  be  twenty  times  happier,  sir,'  said  I,  with  a  little— I  hope  innocent- 
flattery,  '  if  mv  employment  is  to  be  on  the  Dictionar>'.' 

The  Doctor  stoppe  .  smilingly  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  again,  and  oxclaimcd. 
with  a  triumph  most  delightful  to  behold,  as  if  T  had  penetrated  to  the  profoundcst 
depths  of  mortal  sagacity,  'My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  hit  it.  It  is  the 
Dictionary!' 

How  could  it  be  anything  eNe  ?  His  pockets  were  as  full  of  it  as  his  head.  It 
was  sticking  out  of  him  'in  all  directions.  He  told  me  that  since  his  retirement  from 
scholastic  life,  he  had  been  advancing  with  it  wonderfully  ;  and  that  nothing  .ould 
suit  him  better  than  the  proposed  arrangements  for  morning  and  evening  work,  as  it 
was  his  custom  to  walk  about  in  the  day-time  with  bis  considering  cap  on.  His  papers 
were  in  a  little  confusion,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  .lack  Maldon  having  lately  proffered 
his  occasional  services  as  an  amanuensis,  and  not  being  accustomed  to  that  occupation  ; 
but  we  should  soon  put  right  what  was  amiss,  and  go  on  swimmingly.  Afterwards, 
when  we  were  fairly  at  our  work,  I  found  Mr.  Jack  Maldon's  efforts  more  troublesome 
to  me  than  I  had  expected,  as  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  making  numerous 
mistakes,  but  had  sketched  so  many  soldiers,  and  ladies'  heads,  over  th-  I^octor's 
manuscript,  that  I  often  became  involved  in  lab>Tinths  of  obscurity. 

The  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  tho  prospect  of  our  going  to  work  together  on 
that  wonderful  performance,  and  we  settled  to  begin  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 
We  were  to  work  two  hours  every  morning,  and  two  or  three  hours  every  night,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  I  was  to  rest.  On  Sundays,  of  course,  I  was  to  rest  also,  and  I 
considered  these  very  easy  terms. 

Our  plans  being  thus  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  the  Doctor  twik  me 
into  the  house  to  present  me  to  Mrs.  Strong,  whom  we  found  in  the  Doctor's  new 
study,  dusting  his  books,— a  freedom  which  he  never  permitted  anybody  else  to  take 
with  those  sacred  favourites. 

They  had  postponed  their  breakfast  on  my  account,  and  we  .sat  down  to  tal)le 
together.  We  had  not  been  seated  long,  when  I  saw  an  approaching  arrival  in  Mrs. 
Strong's  face,  before  I  heard  any  sound  of  it.  A  gentleman  on  horseback  came  to 
the  gate,  and  leading  his  horse  into  the  little  court,  with  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  as  if 
he  were  quite  at  home,  tied  him  to  a  ring  in  the  empty  coach-house  wall,  and  came 
into  the  breakfast  parlour,  whip  in  hand.  It  was  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  ;  and  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon  was  not  at  all  improved  by  India,  I  thought.  I  was  in  a  state  of  ferocious 
virtue,  however,  as  to  young  men  who  were  not  cutting  down  the  trees  in  the  forest 
of  difficulty  ;  and  my  impression  must  be  received  with  due  allowance. 
'  Mr.  Jack  ! '   said  the  Doctor.     '  fopperfield  ! ' 

Mr.  .Tack  Maldon  shook  hands  with  me  ;  but  not  very  warmly,  I  believed  ;  ami 
with  an  air  of  languid  pufronage.  at  which  I  secretly  took  great  umbrage.  But  his 
languor  altogether  was  quite  a  wonderful  sight  :  except  when  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  cousin  Annie. 

'  Have  you  breakfasted  this  morning,  Mr.  Jack  ?  '   said  the  Doctor. 
'  I  hardly  ever  take  breakfast,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  his  head  thrown  back  in  an 
easy-chair.     '  I  find  it  bores  me.' 

'  Is  there  any  news  to-dav  ?  '    inquired  the  Doctor. 

'  Nothing  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Maldon.     '  There  's  .an  account  about  the  peop>*" 
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being  htmgry  and  discontented  down  in  the  North,  but  they  are  always  being  hungry 
and  discontented  somewhere.' 

The  Doctor  looked  grave,  and  said,  as  though  he  wished  to  change  the  subject, 
'  Then  there  's  no  news  at  all  ;  and  no  news,  they  say,  is  good  news.' 

'  There  's  a  long  statement  in  the  papers,  sir,  about  a  murder.'  observed  Mr. 
Maldon.     '  But  somebody  's  always  being  murdered,  and  I  didn't  read  it.' 

A  display  of  indifference  to  all  the  actions  and  passions  of  mankind  was  not 
supposed  to  be  such  a  distinguished  quality  at  that  time,  I  think,  as  I  have  observeo 
it  to  be  considered  since.  I  have  known  it  very  fashionable  indeed.  I  have  seen  it 
displayed  with  such  success,  that  I  have  encountered  some  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  might  as  well  have  been  born  caterpillars.  Perhaps  it  impressed  me  the  more 
then,  because  it  was  new  to  me,  but  it  certainly  did  not  tend  to  exalt  my  opinion  of, 
or  to  strengthen  my  confidence  in,  Mr.  .Jack  Maldon. 

'  I  came  out  to  inquire  whether  Annie  would  like  to  go  to  the  opera  to-night,' 
said  Mr.  Maldon.  turning  to  her.  '  It  's  the  last  good  night  thcie  will  be,  this  season  ; 
and  there  's  a  singer  there,  whom  she  really  ought  to  hear.  She  is  perfectly  exquisite. 
Besides  which,  she  is  so  charmingly  ugly,'  relapsing  into  languor. 

The  Doctor,  ever  pleased  with  what  was  likely  to  please  his  young  wife,  turned 
to  her  and  said— 

•  Vou  must  g»,  .\nnie.     You  must  go.' 

•  I  would  rather  not,'  she  said  to  the  Doctor.  '  I  (irefer  to  remain  at  home.  I 
would  much  rather  remain  at  home' 

Without  looking  at  her  cousin,  she  then  addressed  me,  and  asked  me  about  Agnes, 
and  whether  she  should  see  her,  and  whether  she  was  not  likely  to  come  that  day  ; 
and  was  so  much  disturbed,  that  I  wondered  how  even  the  Doctor,  buttering  his 
toast,  could  be  blind  to  what  was  so  obviotis. 

But  he  saw  nothing.  He  told  her,  good-naturedly,  that  she  was  young  and 
ought  to  be  amused  and  entertained,  and  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  made  dull  by 
a  dull  old  fellow.  Morcovrr.  he  said,  he  wanted  to  hear  her  sing  all  the  new  singer's 
songs  to  him  ;  and  how  could  she  do  that  well,  unless  she  went  ?  So  the  Doctor 
persisted  in  making  the  engagement  for  her,  and  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  to  come  back 
to  dinner.  This  concluded,  he  went  to  his  Patent  place,  I  suppose  ;  but  at  all  events 
went  away  on  his  horse,  looking  very  idle. 

1  was  curious  to  find  out  next  morning,  whether  she  had  been.  She  had  not, 
but  had  sent  into  London  to  put  her  cousin  off ;  and  had  gone  out  in  the  after  jon  to 
see  Agnes,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  Doctor  to  go  with  her ;  and  they  had  walked 
home  by  the  fields,  the  Doctor  told  me,  the  evening  being  delightful.  I  wondered 
the  II,  whether  she  would  have  gone  if  Agnes  had  not  been  in  town,  and  whether  Agnes 
had  some  good  influence  over  her  too  ! 

She  did  not  look  very  happy,  I  thought,  but  it  was  a  good  face,  or  a  very  false 
one.  I  often  glanced  at  it,  for  she  sat  in  the  window  al!  the  time  we  were  at  work  ; 
and  made  our  breakfast,  which  we  took  by  snatches  as  we  were  employed.  When  I 
left  at  nine  o'clock,  .she  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  at  the  Doctor's  feet,  jiutting  on 
his  shoes  and  gaiters  for  him.  There  was  a  softened  shade  upon  her  face,  thrown 
from  some  green  leaves  overhanging  the  open  window  of  the  low  room  ;  and  I  thought 
all  the  way  to  Doctors'  Commons,  of  the  night  when  I  had  seen  it  looking  at  him  as 
he  Te.v\. 

I  was  pretty  busy  now  ;   up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  home  at  nine  or  ten  at 
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nijfht.  But  I  iiad  infinite  satisfaction  in  Ix-ing  so  closely  enRancd,  and  never  w!»lke«l 
slowlv  on  any  account,  and  felt  enthusiastically  that  the  more  I  tired  myself,  the  more 
I  was  doing  to  deserve  Dora.  I  had  not  revealed  myself  in  my  iiltcred  chararter  to 
Dora  vet.  because  she  was  coming  to  see  Miss  Mills  in  a  few  days,  and  1  deferred  all  I 
had  to  tell  her  until  then  ;  merely  informing  her  in  my  letters  (all  our  communications 
were  secretly  forwarded  through  Miss  Mills),  that  I  had  much  to  tell  her.  In  the 
mea-Mme,  I  put  myself  on  a  short  allowance  of  t.car's  grease,  wholly  al.an<loncd 
scented  soap  and  lavender  water,  and  sold  off  three  waistcoats  at  a  prodigious 
sacrifice,  as  heing  too  luxurious  for  my   .lern  <'arccr. 

Not  satisfied  with  all  these  proceedings,  hut  hurning  with  impatience  to  do  s..inc 
thing  more,  I  went  to  see  Traddles.  now  lodging  up  behind  the  parapet  of  a  house 
in  Castle  Street,  Ilolborn.     Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been  with  mc  to  Highgatc  twice  alrca<ly, 
and  had  resumed  his  companionship  with  the  Doctor.  I  took  with  inc. 

T  took  Mr.  Dick  with  mc.  because,  acutely  sensitive  to  my  aunt's  reverses.  :ui.l 
sincerely  believing  that  no  galley-slave  or  convict  worked  as  I  did.  he  had  begun  to 
fret  and  worry  himself  out  of  spirits  and  appetite,  as  having  nothing  useful  to  do. 
In  this  condition,  he  felt  more  incapable  of  finishing  the  Memorial  than  ever  :  and 
the  harder  he  worked  at  it,  the  oftcner  that  unlucky  head  of  King  t  liarles  the  First 
got  into  it.  Seriously  apprehending  that  his  malady  would  increase,  unless  w<-  put 
some  innocent  deception  upon  him  and  caused  him  to  believe  that  he  was  useful,  or 
unless  we  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  being  really  useful  (whuh  would  he  hetler). 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  if  Traddles  could  help  us.  Before  we  went.  1  wrote  TraddU^ 
a  full  statement  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  Traddles  wrote  me  hack  a  capital  answer, 
expressive  of  his  sympathy  and  friendship. 

We  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his  inkstand  and  papers,  refreshed  by  the  sight 
of  the  llowerpot-stand  and  the  little  round  table  in  a  corner  of  the  small  apartment. 
He  received  us  cordially,  and  made  friends  with  Mr.  Dick  in  a  moment .  Mr.  Dick  pro- 
fessed an  absolute  certainty  of  having  seen  him  before,  and  we  both  said, "  \  cr\  likely.' 
The  first  subject  on  w-hich  I  had  to  consult  Traddles  was  this.—  I  had  heard  that 
manv  men  distinguished  in  various  pursuits  had  begun  life  by  reporting  the  debates 
in  Parliament.  Traddles  having  mentioned  newspai>ers  to  me,  as  one  of  his  hopes. 
I  had  put  two  things  together,  and  told  Traddles  in  my  letter  that  I  wished  to  know 
how  I  could  qualify  myself  for  this  pursuit.  Traddles  now  informed  me,  as  the  result 
of  his  inquiries,  that  the  mere  mechanical  accpiisition  necessary,  except  in  rare  cases, 
for  thorough  excellence  in  it  that  is  to  say.  a  perfect  and  entire  command  of  the 
mystery  of  short  hand  g  and  rc-vding,   \sas  about  e-ual   in  dilhculty   to  the 

mastery  of  six  languagt  .hat  it  might  r-rhaps  be  attained,  by  dint  of  perscver 

ance,  in  the  course  of  i.  i.  .ears.  Traddk.-^  easonahly  supposed  that  this  would 
settle  the  business  ;  but  1,  only  feeling  that  here  indeed  were  a  few  tall  trees  to  be 
hewn  down,  immediately  resolved  to  work  my  way  on  to  Dora  through  this  thicket 
axe  in  hand. 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Traddles  !  '    said   I.      '  I   11    hegm 

to-morrow.' 

Traddles  looked  astonished,  as  he  well  might  ;   but  he  had  no  notion  as  yd  of  my 

rapturous  condition. 

•  I  'II  buy  a  book,'  said  I,  '  with  a  good  scheme  of  this  art  in  it  ;  I  11  work  at  it 
at  the  Commons,  where  I  haven't  half  enough  to  do  :  I  'II  take  down  the  s|.cechcs  in 
our  court  fur  praetiee  -Traddles,  my  dear  fellow,  !  '!!  master  it ! ' 
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I  had  no  idea  that  vou  were  such  a 


Tell   him   about  the 


'  Dear  me,'  said  Trcddles,  opening  his  eyes, 
determined  character,  Copperfield  !  ' 

I  don't  know  how  he  should  have  had,  for  it  was  new  enough  to  me.  I  passed  that 
off,  and  brought  Mr.  Dick  on  the  carpet. 

'  You  see,*  said  Mr.  Dick,  wistfully,  '  if  I  could  exert  myself,  Mr.  Traddles— if 
I  could  beat  a  drum — or  blow  anything  !  ' 

Poor  fellow  !  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have  preferred  such  an  employment 
in  his  heart  to  all  others.  Traddles,  who  would  not  have  smiled  for  the  world, 
replied  composedly — 

'  But  you  are  a  very  good  penman,  sir.     You  told  me  so,  Copperfield  ?  ' 

'  Excellent  !    said  I.     And  indeed  he  was.     He  wrote  with  extraordinary  neatness. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  said  Traddles,  '  you  could  copy  writings,  sir,  if  I  got  them  for 

vou  ? ' 

Mr.  Dick  looked  doubtfully  at  me.     '  Eh,  Trotwood  ?  ' 

I  shook   my   head.    Mr.   Dick  shook  his,   and  sighed. 
Memorial,'  said  Mr.  Dick. 

I  explained  to  Traddles  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keeping  King  Charles  the 
First  out  of  Mr.  Dick's  manuscripts  ;  Mr.  Dick  in  the  meanwhile  looking  very 
deferentially  and  seriously  at  Traddles.  and  sucking  his  thumb. 

'  But  these  writings,  you  know,  that  1  speak  of,  are  already  drawn  up  and  finished,' 
said  Traddl»s,  after  a  little  consideration.  '  Mr.  Dick  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Wouldn't    ..at  make  a  difference,  Copperfield  ?     At  all  events,  wouldn't  it  be  well 

to  try  ?  ■ 

'fhis  gave  us  new  hope.  Traddles  and  I  laying  our  heads  together  apart,  while 
Mr.  Dick  anxiously  watched  us  from  his  chair,  we  concocted  a  scheme  in  virtue  of 
which  wc  got  him  to  work  next  day.  with  triumphant  success. 

On  a  table  by  the  window  in  Buckingham  Street,  we  set  out  the  work  Traddles 
procured  for  hirr— which  was  to  make,  I  forget  how  many  copies  of  a  legal  document 
about  sonic  right  of  way — and  on  another  table  we  spread  the  last  unfinished  original 
of  the  great  Memorial.  Our  instructions  to  Mr.  Dick  were  that  he  shculd  copy  exactly 
what  he  had  before  him,  without  the  least  departure  from  the  original ;  and  that  when 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  King  Charles  the  First,  he  should 
lly  to  the  Memorial.  We  exhorted  him  to  be  resolute  in  this,  and  left  my  aunt  to 
observe  him.  My  aunt  reported  to  us,  afterwards,  that,  at  first,  he  was  like  a  man 
playing  the  kettle-drums,  and  constantly  divided  his  attentions  between  the  two  ; 
but  that,  finding  this  confuse  and  fatigue  him,  and  having  his  copy  there,  plainly  before 
his  eyes,  he  soon  sat  at  it  in  an  orderly  business-like  manner,  and  pastponed  the 
Memorial  to  a  more  convenient  time.  In  a  word,  aU'aough  we  took  great  care  that  he 
should  have  no  more  to  do  than  was  good  for  him,  and  although  he  did  not  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  a  week,  he  earned  by  the  following  Saturday  night  ten  shillings 
and  ninepence  ;  and  never,  while  I  live,  shall  I  forget  his  going  about  to  all  the  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  change  this  treasure  into  sixpences,  or  his  bringing  them  to 
my  aunt  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  heart  upon  a  waiter,  with  tears  of  joy  and  pride 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  like  one  under  the  propitious  inlluence  of  a  charm,  from  the 
moment  of  his  being  usefully  employed  ;  and  if  there  were  a  happy  m..ii  in  the  world, 
that  Saturday  night,  it  was  the  grateful  creature  who  thought  my  aunt  the  most 
wonderful  woman  in  existence,  and  me  the  most  wonderful  young  man. 

'  No  starving  now,  Trotwood,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking  hands  with  me  in  a  corner. 
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'  I  '11  provide  for  her,  sir  ! '  and  he  flourished  his  ten  fingers  in  the  air,  as  if  they  were 
ten  banks. 

1  hardly  know  which  was  the  better  pleased.  Trnddles  or  I.  '  It  really,'  said 
Traddles,  suddenly,  taking  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  Riving  it  to  me,  '  put  Mr. 
Micawber  quite  out  of  my  head  ! ' 

The  letter  (Mr.  Micawber  never  missed  any  possible  opportunity  of  writing  a 
letter)  was  addressed  to  me,  '  By  the  kindness  of  T.  Traddles,  Ksquiro,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.'     It  ran  thus— 

'  My  DEAR  CorPERFiEi.n, 

'  You  may  possil)ly  not  be  unprepared  to  receive  the  intimation  that  some- 
thing has  turned  up.  I  i.iay  have  mentioned  to  you  on  a  former  occasion  that  I  was 
in  expectation  of  such  an  event. 

'  I  am  about  to  establish  myself  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of  our  favoured 
island  (where  the  society  may  be  described  as  a  happy  uilinixturc  of  the  a),'ri<iiltural 
and  the  clerical),  in  immediate  connection  with  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Mrs. 
Micawber  and  our  offspring  will  accompany  me.  Our  ashes,  at  a  future  period,  will 
probablv  be  found  commingled  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  a  venerable  pile,  for  which 
the  spot  to  which  I  refer,  has  acquired  a  reputation,  shall  I  say  from  I'bina  to  Peru  ? 
'  In  bidding  adieu  to  the  modern  Babylon,  where  we  have  undergone  many 
vicissitudes,  I  trust  not  ignobly,  Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  cannot  disguise  from 
our  minds  that  we  part,  it  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  for  ever,  with  an 
individual  linked  by  strong  asjociaiions  to  the  altar  of  our  domestic  life.  If,  on 
the  eve  of  such  a  departure,  you  will  accompany  our  mutual  friend.  Mr.  Thomas 
Traddles,  to  our  present  abode,  and  there  reciprocate  the  wishes  natural  to  the 
occasion,  you  will  confer  a  boon 

'On 
'One 
•  Who 
•  Is 

'  Ever  yours, 

'  WlI.KINS   MlCAWnEP." 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  .Micawber  had  got  rid  of  his  dust  and  ashes,  and  that 
something  really  had  turned  up  at  last.  Learning  from  Traddles  that  the  invitation 
referred  to  the  evening  then  wearing  away.  1  e.\|iresscil  my  readiness  to  do  honour  to 
it ;  and  we  went  off  together  to  the  lodging  which  Mr.  Micawber  oceu|)ied  as  Mr. 
Mortimer,  and  which  was  sit\iated  near  the  top  of  the  (iray's  Inn  Boad. 

The  resources  of  this  lodging  were  so  limited,  that  we  found  the  twins,  now  some 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  reposing  in  a  turn  up  bedstead  in  the  family  sitting  room, 
where  Mr.  Micawber  had  prepared,  in  a  washhand-stand  jug,  what  he  called  a  '  brew  ' 
of  the  agreeable  beverage  for  which  he  was  famous.  I  h.i(l  the  pleasure-,  on  this 
occasion,  of  renewing  the  acquaintance  of  Master  Micawber,  whom  I  found  a  promising 
boy  of  .ibout  twelve  or  thirteen,  very  subject  to  that  restlessness  of  limb  which  is  not 
an  unfrequent  phenomenon  in  youths  of  his  age.  I  also  lieeanie  once  more  known 
to  his  sister.  Miss  Micawber,  in  whom,  as  Mr.  Micawber  told  us.  '  her  mother  renewed 
her  youth,  like  the  phanix.' 

'  My  dear  Copperlield,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  yourself  and  Mr.  Ti-add!es  find  us 
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on  the  brink  of  migration,  and  will  excuse  any  little-  discomforts  incidental  to  that 

poK'tioii." 

Glancing  round  as  I  made  a  suitable  reply.  I  observed  that  the  family  effects  were 
already  f)acked,  and  that  the  amount  of  luggage  was  by  no  means  overwhelming. 
I  congratulated  Mrs.  Micawber  on  the  approaching  change. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  C'opperf  eld,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  •  of  your  friendly  interest  in  all 
our  affairs,  I  am  well  assured.  Jly  family  may  consider  it  banishment,  if  they  please  ; 
but  I  am  a  wife  and  mother,  and  I  never  will  desert  .Mr.  Micawber.' 

Traddlcs,  appealed  to,  by  Mrs.  Micawber's  eye,  feelingly  acquiesced. 

'  That,'  said  Mrs.  .Mil  awber,  '  that,  at  least,  is  my  view,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield 
and  Mr.  Traddles,  of  the  obligation  which  I  took  upon  myself  when  I  repeated  the 
irrevocable  words.  "  I,  Emma,  take  thee,  Wilkins."  I  read  the  service  over  with  a 
flat-candle  on  the  previous  night,  and  the  conclusion  I  derived  from  it  was,  that  I 
never  could  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  And,"  .said  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  though  it  is  p  sii)li- 
I  mav  be  mistaken  in  my  view  of  the  ceremony.  I  never  will  !  ' 

'My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Micawber.  a  little  impatiently,  '  I  am  not  conscious  that  you 
are  expected  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.' 

•  I  am  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,'  pursued  Mrs.  .Micawber.  '  tnat  I  am  now 
about  to  cast  my  lot  among  strangers  :  and  I  am  also  aware  that  the  various  members 
of  my  family,  to  whom  Mr.  Micawber  has  written  in  the  most  gentlemanly  terms, 
announcing  that  fact,  have  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Micawber's  communication. 
Indeed  I  may  be  superstitious,'  said  -Mrs.  Micawber,  '  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Micawber  is  destined  never  to  receive  any  answers  whatever  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  communications  he  WTites.  I  may  augur  from  the  silence  of  my  family,  that  they 
object  to  the  resolution  I  have  taken  ;  but  I  should  not  allow  myself  to  be  swerved 
from  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  Copperfield,  even  by  my  papa  and  manmia,  were  they  still 
living.' 

I  expressed  my  o|)inion  that  this  was  going  in  the  right  direction. 

'  It  may  be  a  sacrifice,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  to  immure  one's-self  in  a  cathedral 
town  ;  but  surely.  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  it  is  a  sacrifice  iti  me.  it  is  much  more  a  sacrifice 
in  a  man  of  .Mr.  Micawber's  abilities.' 

'  Oh  !     Vou  are  going  to  a  cathedral  town  ?  '   said  I. 

Mr.  Micawber.  who  had  been  helping  us  all,  out  of  the  washhand-stand  jug. 
replied — 

'  To  Canterbury.  In  fact,  my  dear  Copperfield.  I  have  entered  into  arrangements, 
by  virtue  of  which  I  stand  pledged  and  contracted  to  our  friend.  Hecp,  to  assist  and 
serve  him  in  the  cajiacity  of — and  to  be — hi     'onfidential  clerk." 

I  stared  at  .Mr.  Micawber.  who  greatly  t  ijoyed  my  surprise. 

'  I  nn\  bound  to  state  to  you.'  he  said,  with  an  oflicial  air,  '  that  the  business 
habits,  and  the  prudent  suggestions,  of  Mrs.  Micawber.  have  in  a  great  measure  con- 
iuced  to  this  result.  The  gauntlet,  to  which  Mrs.  Micawber  referred  upon  a  former 
occasion,  being  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  was  taken  up  by  friend 
Keep,  and  led  to  a  mutual  recognition.  Of  my  friend  Heep.'  said  Mr.  Micawber. 
'  who  is  a  man  of  remarkable  shrewdness,  I  desire  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect. 
My  friend  Heep  has  not  fixed  the  positive  renmneration  at  too  high  a  figure,  but  he 
has  made  a  great  deal,  in  the  way  of  extrication  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, contingent  on  the  value  of  my  services  ;  and  on  the  value  of  tho<:o  services. 
I  pin  my  faith.     Such  address  and  intelligence  as  I  chance  to  possess,'  said  Mr. 
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Micawber.  boastfully  disparaging  himsplf.  with  the  old  genteel  air.  '  will  be  devote.1 
to  my  friend  Heep's  senice.     £  have  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  law— us 
a  defendant  on  oivi!  process— and  I  shall  inimediately  apply  myself  to  the  torn 
mentaries  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable  of  our  English  jurists.      I 
beheve  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  1  allude  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone." 

These  observations,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  observations  made  that 
evening,  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Micawl>ers  discovering  that  Master  Micawl.er  was 
sitting  on  his  boots,  or  holding  his  head  on  with  both  arms  as  if  he  felt  it  loose,  or 
accidentally  kicking  Traddles  under  the  table,  or  shuffling  his  feet  over  one  another. 
or  producing  them  at  distances  from  himself  apparently  outrageous  to  nature,  or 
lying  sideways  with  his  hair  among  the  wine-glasses,  or  developing  his  restlessness  of 
limb  in  some  other  form  incompatible  with  the  general  interests  of  society  ;  and  by 
Master  Micawber's  receiving  those  discoveries  in  a  resentful  spirit.  I  sat  all  the  while, 
amazed  by  Mr.  Micawber's  disclosure,  and  wondering  what  it  meant;  until  Mrs. 
Micawber  resumed  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  ai\il  claimed  my  attention. 

'  What  I  particularly  request  Mr.  .Micawber  to  be  careful  of.  is,'  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  '  that  he  does  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Copiwrfield,  in  applying  himself  to  this 
subordinate  branch  of  the  law,  place  it  out  of  his  power  to  rise,  ultimately,  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  I  am  convinced  'hat  Mr.  Micawber,  giving  his  mind  to  a  profession  so 
adapted  to  his  fertile  resources,  and  his  How  of  language,  must  distinguish  himself. 
Now.  for  example,  Mr.  Traddles,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  assuming  a  profound  air,  '  a 
judge,  or  even  say  a  chancellor.  Does  an  individual  place  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  those  preferments  by   entering   on   such   an  office   as   Mr.    Micawl)er    has 

iiccepted  ?  '  ,r.     •  n 

'  My  dear."  observed  Mr.  Rficawljcr— but  glancing  inquisitively  at  Traddles.  too  ; 
'  we  have  time  enough  before  us,  for  the  consideration  of  those  questions.' 

'  Micawbe?,'  she  returned,  '  no  !  Your  mistake  in  life  is,  that  you  do  not  look 
forward  far  enough.  You  are  bound,  in  justice  to  your  family,  if  not  to  yourself,  to 
take  in  at  a  comprehensive  glance  the  extremest  point  in  the  horizon  to  which  your 
ubihties  mav  lead  you.' 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed,  and  drank  his  punch  with  an  air  of  exceeding  satisfaction 
—still  glancing  at  Traddles,  as  if  he  desired  to  have  his  opinion. 

'  Why.  the  plain  state  of  the  <ase.  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  Traddles,  mildly  breaking 
the  truth  to  her,  '  i  mean  the  real  prosaic  fact,  you  know ' 

'  Just  so,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  my  dear  Mr.  Traddles,  I  wish  to  be  as  prosaic 
and  literal  as  possible  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.' 

'  —Is,'  said  Traddles.  '  that  this  branch  of  the  law,  even  if  Mr.  Micawl>er  were  a 
regular  solicitor ' 

'  Exactly  so.'  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  ('  Wilkins.  you  are  squinting,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  get  your  eyes  back.') 

'  —Has  nothing.'  pursued  Traddles,  '  to  do  with  that.  Only  a  barrister  is  eligible 
for  such  preferments ;  and  Mr.  Micawber  could  not  l)c  a  barrister,  without  l)eing 
entered  at  an  inn  of  court  as  a  student,  for  five  years.' 

'  Do  I  follow  you  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her  most  affable  air  of  business. 
'  Do  I  understand,  my  dear  Mr.  Traddles.  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Micawber  would  be  eligible  as  a  judge  or  chancellor  ?  ' 

'  He  would  be  eligibJe:  returned  Traddles,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  that 
word. 
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'  Thank  yo>i,"  said  Mrs.  MicawlM-r.  '  That  is  quit?  sufRcient.  If  such  is  the  ctse, 
and  Mr.  Mirawber  forfeits  no  privilcfje  hy  entering  on  these  duties,  my  anxiety  is  set 
at  rest.  I  speak,'  said  Mrs.  Mieawber.  '  as  a  female,  necessarily  ;  hut  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Mieawber  possesses  what  I  have  heard  my  papa  call,  when 
I  lived  at  home,  the  judicial  mind  ;  and  1  hope  Mr.  Mieawber  is  now  entering  on  a 
field  where  that  mind  will  develop  itself,  and  take  a  commanding  station.' 

I  quite  believe  that  Mr.  Mieawber  saw  himself,  in  his  judicial  mind's  eye,  on  the 
woolsack.  He  passed  his  hand  complacently  over  his  bald  head,  and  said  with 
ostentatious  resignation — 

'  My  dear,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  decrees  of  fortune.  If  I  am  reserved  to  wear 
!i  wig,  I  am  at  least  prepared,  ttenially,'  in  allusion  to  his  baldness.  '  for  that  dis- 
tinction. 1  do  not,"  said  .Mr.  Mieawber. '  regret  my  hair,  and  I  may  have  been  deprived 
of  it  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  cannot  say.  It  is  my  intention,  my  dear  Copperfleld, 
to  educate  my  son  for  the  Church  ;  I  will  not  deny  that  I  should  lie  happy,  on  his 
account,  to  attain  to  eminence.' 

'  For  the  (  hurch  ?  '  said  I,  still  pondering,  between  whiles,  on  I'riah  Ilecp. 

■  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Mieawber.  '  He  has  a  remarkable  head-voice,  and  will  commence 
US  a  chorister.  Our  residence  at  Canterbury,  and  our  local  connection,  will,  no  doubt, 
enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  vacancy  that  may  arise  in  the  cathedral 
corps.' 

On  looking  at  Master  .Micawt)er  again,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  certaii.  <  xpression  of 
face,  as  if  his  voice  were  behind  his  eyebrows  ;  where  it  presently  appeared  to  be,  on 
his  singing  us  (as  an  alternative  l)etween  that  and  bed),  '  The  VVood-Peckcr  tapping.' 
After  many  compliments  on  this  performance,  we  fell  into  some  general  ( onversation  ; 
and  as  I  was  too  full  of  my  desperate  intentions  to  keep  my  altered  circumstances 
to  myself,  I  made  them  known  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Mieawber.  I  cannot  express  how 
extremely  delighted  they  both  were,  by  the  idea  of  my  aunt's  being  in  difficulties  ; 
and  how  comfortable  and  friendly  it  ma'?c  them. 

When  we  were  nearly  come  to  the  last  round  of  the  punch.  I  addressed  myself 
to  Traddles,  and  reminded  him  tl  '  we  must  not  separate,  wit*- JUt  wishing  our  friends 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  their  new  career.  I  besg*  i  .Mr.  Micawl)er  to  fill  us 
bumpers,  and  ))roposed  the  toast  in  due  form  :  shaking  hands  with  him  across  the 
table,  and  kissing  Mrs.  Mieawber.  to  commemorate  that  eventful  occasion.  Traddles 
imitated  me  in  the  first  particular,  but  did  not  consider  himself  a  suliiciently  old  friend 
to  venture  on  the  second. 

'  My  dear  Copperfield.'  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  rising  with  one  of  his  thumbs  in 
each  of  his  waistcoat-pockets,  '  the  companion  of  my  youth  :  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression — and  my  esteemed  friend  Traddles  :  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  him 
so — will  allow  me,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mieawber,  myself,  and  our  offspring,  to  thank 
them  in  the  warmest  and  most  imcompromising  terms  for  their  good  wishes.  It  may 
be  expected  that  on  the  eve  of  a  migration  which  will  consign  us  to  a  jjerfectly  new 
existence,'  Mr.  Micawlier  spoke  as  if  they  were  going  five  hundred  thousand  miles, 
'  I  should  offer  a  few  valedictory  remarks  to  two  such  friends  as  I  see  liefore  me.  But 
all  that  I  have  to  say  in  this  way  I  have  said.  Whatever  station  in  society  I  may 
attain,  through  the  medium  of  the  learned  profession  of  which  I  am  about  to  become 
an  unworthy  member,  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  disgrace,  and  Mrs.  Mieawber  will  be 
safe  to  adorn.  I'nder  the  temporary  pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities,  contracted 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate  liquidation,  but  remaining  unliquidated  through  a 
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combination  of  cirpumstances,  I  havo  been  undrr  tlip  nrcfssity  <i(  assuming  a  (jarh 
from  which  my  natural  instincts  recoil— I  all\ulc  to  spectacles  and  |)<)s,scssinc  myself 
of  a  cognomen,  to  which  I  can  establish  no  Icjritinmte  pretensions.  All  I  have  to  say 
on  that  score  is,  that  the  cloud  has  passed  from  the  dreary  scene,  and  the  tJivi  of  Day 
is  once  more  high  u|Km  the  mountain  tops.  On  Monday  next,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
four  o'clock  afternoon  coach  at  I'anterbury,  my  foot  will  be  on  my  native  heath— my 
name,  Micawber ! ' 

Mr.  Micawber  resumed  his  seat  on  the  close  of  these  remarks,  and  drank  two 
glasses  of  pimch  in  Rrave  succession.     He  then  said  with  nmch  solemnity    - 

'  One  thing  more  I  have  to  do,  before  this  separation  is  complete,  and  that  is 
to  perform  an  act  of  justice.  .My  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  has,  on  two  several 
occasions,  "  jjut  his  name,"  if  1  may  use  a  common  expression,  to  bills  of  exchaiiRe 
for  my  accommodation.  On  the  first  occasion  V  Thomas  Traddles  was  left  -let  nic 
say.  in  short,  in  the  lurch.  The  fulfilment  of  the  second  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
..mo:  nt  of  the  first  obligation,'  here  Mr.  Micawber  carefully  referred  to  papers,  ■  was, 
I  believe,  twenty-three,  four,  nine  and  a  half  ;  of  the  second,  according  to  my  entry 
of  that  transaction,  eighteen,  six,  two.  Those  sums,  united,  make  a  tital.  if  iny 
calculation  is  correct,  amounting  to  forty-one.  ten,  eleven  and  ii  half.  My  friend 
Copperfteld  will  perhaps  do  me  the  favour  to  cheek  that  total  '.  ' 
I  did  so  and  found  it  correct. 

*  To  leave  this  metropolis,'  saitl  Mr.  Micawber,  '  and  my  friend  M-  rht>inas 
Traddles,  without  ac(|uitting  myself  of  the  })ecuniary  part  of  this  obligati..n.  would 
weigh  upon  my  mind  to  an  insupportable  extent.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  for  my 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  a  document  which  accom- 
plishes the  dcsiretl  object.  I  lieg  to  hand  to  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Trachlles  my 
I.  ().  U.  for  forty-one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  half,  and  I  am  happy  to  recover  my  moral 
dignity,  and  to  know  that  I  can  once  more  walk  erect  before  my  fellow-man  !  ' 

VVith  this  introduction  (which  greatly  affected  him).  Mr.  .Micawber  placed  his 
I.  O.  U.  in  the  hands  of  Traddles.  and  said  he  wished  him  well  in  every  relatirn  of  life. 
I  am  persuaded,  not  only  that  this  was  quite  the  same  to  Mr.  Micawlicr  us  paying  the 
money,  but  that  Traddles  himself  hardly  kjiew  the  difference  until  he  had  had  time  to 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  Micawbe-  walked  so  erect  before  his  fellow-man,  on  the  strength  of  this 
virtuous  action,  tl.<  :  his  chest  looked  half  as  broad  again  when  he  lighted  us  down- 
stairs. We  parted  with  great  heartiness  on  both  sides  ;  and  when  I  had  seen  Traddles 
to  his  own  door,  and  vsas  going  home  alone.  I  thought,  among  the  other  odd  and  con- 
tradictory things  1  mused  u vv,,  that,  slii)f)ery  as  Mr.  Micawber  was,  I  was  probably 
indebted  to  some  compas.~  aate  recollection  he  retained  of  me  as  his  l)oy-lodger, 
for  never  having  been  asked  by  him  for  money.  I  certainly  should  not  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse  it  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  that  (to  his  credit  be  it 
written),  quite  as  well  as  I  did. 
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A    MTTLB   COLD    WATER 

MY  new  life  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  was  .itronger  than 
ever  in  those  tremendous  practical  resolutions  that  I  felt  the  crisis 
required.  I  continued  to  walk  extremely  fast,  and  to  have  a  general 
idea  that  I  was  fjetting  on.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  take  as  much  out  of 
myself  as  I  possihiy  could,  in  my  way  of  doinj;  everything  to  which  I  applied  my 
energies.  I  made  a  perfect  victim  of  myself.  I  even  entertained  some  idea  of 
putting  myself  on  a  vegetable-diet,  vaguely  conceiving  that,  in  becoming  a  gramini- 
vorous animal,  I  should  sacrifice  to  Dora. 

As  yet,  little  Dora  was  quite  unconscious  of  my  desperate  firmness,  otherwise 
than  as  my  letters  darkly  shadowed  it  forth.  But.  another  Saturday  came,  and  on 
that  Saturday  evening  she  was  to  be  at  Miss  Mills's  ;  and  when  Mr.  Mills  had  gone 
te  his  whist-clul)  (telegraphed  to  me  in  the  street,  by  a  birdcage  in  the  drawing-room 
middle  window),  I  was  to  go  there  to  tea. 

By  this  time,  we  were  quite  settled  down  in  Buckingham  Street,  where  Mr.  Dick 
continued  his  copying  in  a  state  of  absolute  felicity.  My  aunt  had  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  Mrs.  ("nipp,  by  paying  her  off,  throwi:;  the  first  pitcher  she  planted  on 
the  stairs  out  of  window,  and  protecting  in  person,  u{»  and  down  the  staircase,  a  super- 
numerary whom  she  engaged  from  the  outer  world.  These  vigorous  measures  struck 
such  terror  to  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Crupp.  that  she  subsided  into  her  own  kitchen,  umier 
the  impression  that  my  aunt  was  mad.  My  aunt  being  supremely  indifferent  to  Mrs. 
Crupp's  opinion  and  everybody  else's,  and  rather  favouring  than  discouraging  the 
idea,  Mrs.  Crupp,  of  late  the  bold,  became  within  a  few  days  so  faint-hearted,  that 
rather  than  encounter  my  aunt  upon  the  staircase,  she  would  endeavour  to  hide  her 
portly  form  l)ehind  doors — leaving  visible,  however,  a  wide  margin  of  flannel  petti- 
coat— or  would  shrink  into  dark  comers.  This  gave  my  aunt  such  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  that  I  believe  she  took  a  delight  in  prowling  up  and  down,  with  her 
bonnet  insanely  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head,  at  times  when  Mrs.  Crupp  was  likely 
to  be  in  the  way. 

My  aunt,  being  uncommonly  neat  and  ingenious,  made  so  many  little  improve- 
ments in  our  domestic  arrangements,  that  I  seemed  to  be  richer  instead  of  poorer. 
Among  the  rest,  she  converted  the  pantry  into  a  dre-ssing-room  for  me  ;  and  purchased 
and  embellished  a  bedstead  for  my  occupation,  which  looked  as  like  a  bookcase  in  the 
daytime  as  a  bedstead  could.  I  was  the  object  of  her  constant  solicitude ;  and  my 
poor  mother  herself  could  not  have  loved  me  better,  or  studied  more  how  to  make 
me  happy. 

Peggotty  had  con?  -.1  erself  highly  privileged  in  being  allowed  to  participate 
in  these  labours  ;  and,  '-•  n  she  still  retained  something  of  her  old  sentiment  of 
awe  in  reference  to  my  h.  .t,  had  received  so  many  marks  of  encouragement  and 
confidence,  that  they  were  the  best  friends  possible.  But  the  time  had  now  come 
(I  am  speaking  of  the  Saturday  when  I  was  to  take  tea  at  Miss  Mills's)  when  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  return  home,  and  enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  she  had 
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and  take  care 


underUken  in  btYiait  of  ll»m.     *  So  good-bye,  Barkii.'  said  ray  aunt, 
of  younelf  !     1  am  sure  I  never  thought  I  could  »>e  sorry  to  lose  you  I ' 

I  took  Peggotty  to  the  coach-ottice  and  saw  her  off.  She  cried  at  parting,  and 
confided  her  brother  to  my  friendship  as  Ham  had  done.  Wc  had  heard  .  othing  of 
him  since  he  went  away,  that  sunny  afternoon. 

'  And  now,  my  own  dear  Davy,"  said  Peggotty.  '  if.  while  you  *re  a  prentice,  you 
should  want  any  money  to  spend  ;  or  if,  when  you  re  out  of  your  tmif.  my  dear,  you 
should  want  any  to  set  you  up  (and  you  must  do  one  or  other,  or  both,  my  darling) ; 
who  has  such  a  good  right  to  ask  leave  to  lend  it  you,  as  my  sweet  girls    own  old 

stupid  me  1  ' 

I  was  not  so  savagely  independent  as  to  say  anything  in  reply,  but  that  if  ever  I 
borrowed  money  oi  any  one.  I  would  borrow  it  of  her.  Next  to  acccptiii«  ii  larne 
sum  on  the  spot,  I  believe  this  p,ve  Peggotty  more  comfort  than  anything  1  cmld 
have  done. 

'  And.  my  dear  ! '  whispr.ed  PegRotty.  '  tell  the  pretty  little  angel  that  1  shc>ul«l 
so  have  Uked  to  sec  her.  i  .:y  for  h  minute  !  Am',  tell  h«T  that  l)efore  she  iiwrrics 
my  boy.  I  'II  come  and  make  your  house  so  beautilul  for  you,  if  you  "11  let  me  I  ' 

1  declared  that  nobody  else  should  touch  it ;  and  this  gave  Peggotty  such  delight, 
that  she  went  away  in  good  spirits. 

I  fatigued  myself  as  much  as  I  possibly  could  in  the  t'omnunis  all  day,  by  a 
variety  of  devices,  and  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  evening  rc|)ain(l  to  Mr.  .Millss 
street.  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  a  terrible  fellow  to  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  hud  not  yet 
gone  out.  and  there  was  no  birdcage  in  the  middle  window. 

He  kept  me  waiting  so  loiig,  that  I  fervently  hoped  the  club  would  line  him  for 
being  late.  At  last  he  canie  out ;  and  then  I  saw  my  own  Dora  hang  up  llu-  binleage. 
and  peep  into  the  balcony  to  loot  for  ine,  and  run  in  again  when  she  saw  1  wius  there, 
while  Jip  remained  l>ehind,  to  bark  injuriously  at  an  immense  butcher's  dog  in  the 
street,  who  could  have  taken  him  like  a  pill. 

Dora  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  to  meet  me  ;  and  Jip  came  scrambling  <mt. 
tumbling  over  his  own  growls,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  a  bandit ;  and  we  all 
three  went  in,  as  happy  and  loving  as  could  be.  I  soon  carried  desolalioii  into  the 
bosom  of  our  joys— not  that  I  meant  to  do  it.  but  that  1  was  so  full  of  the  subject  - 
by  asking  Dora,  without  the  smallest  preparation,  if  she  could  love  a  beggar  ? 

My  pretty,  little,  startled  Dora  !  Her  only  association  with  the  word  was  a 
yellow  face  and  a  nightcap,  or  a  pair  of  crutches,  or  a  wooden  leg.  or  a  dog  with  a 
ilecanter-sUnd  in  his  mouth,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  she  stared  at  me  with 
the  most  delightful  wonder. 

'  How  can  you  ask  me  anything  so  foolish  '!  '    pouted  Dora.     '  Love  a  beggar  !  ' 
'  Dora,  my  own  dearest  !  '    said  I.     '  /  am  a  beggar  !  ' 

'  How  can  you  be  such  a  silly  thing.'  replied  Dora,  slapping  my  hand.  '  us  to  sit 
there,  telling  such  stories  ?     I  '11  make  Jip  bite  you  1 ' 

Her  childish  way  was  the  most  delicious  way  in  the  world  to  me,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  l)e  explicit,  and  I  solemnly  repeated— 
'  Dora,  my  own  life.  I  am  your  ruined  David  ! ' 

'  I  declare  1  '11  make  Jip  bite  you  ! '  said  Dora,  shaking  her  curls.  '  if  you  are  so 
iidiculous.' 

But  I  looked  so  uerious,  that  Dora  left  off  bhaking  her  curls,  and  laid  hcf  Ircmbhii^ 
little  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  first  looked  scared  and  anxious,  then  began  to  cry. 
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That  was  dreadful.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  the  sofa,  caressing  her,  and  imploring 
her  not  to  rend  my  heart ;  but.  for  some  time,  poor  little  Dora  did  nothing  but  exclaim 
Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  And  oh.  she  was  so  frightened  !  And  where  was  .lulia  Mills  ? 
And  oh.  take  her  to  Jiiiia  Mills,  and  go  away,  please  !  until  I  was  almost  beside  myself. 

At  last,  after  an  apoiiy  of  supplication  and  protestation,  I  got  Dora  to  look  at 
me.  with  a  horrified  expression  of  face,  wh-ch  I  gradually  sjothcd  until  it  was  only 
loving,  and  her  soft,  pretty  check  was  lying  against  mine.  Then  I  told  her,  with 
my  arms  clasped  round  her,  how  I  loved  her,  so  dearly,  and  so  dearly  ;  how  I  felt  it 
right  to  offer  to  release  her  from  her  engagement,  because  now  I  was  poor ;  how  I 
nc\  er  could  bear  it,  or  recover  it,  if  I  lost  her  ;  how  I  had  no  fears  of  poverty,  if  she 
had  none,  my  arm  being  nerved  and  my  heart  inspired  by  her ;  how  I  was  already 
working  with  a  courage  such  as  none  but  lovers  knew ;  how  I  had  begun  to  be  practi- 
cal, and  look  into  the  future ;  how  a  crust  well  earned  was  sweeter  far  than  a  feast 
inherited  ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I  delivered  in  a  burst  of 
passionate  eloquence  quite  surprising  to  myself,  though  I  had  been  thinking  about  it, 
day  and  night,  ever  since  my  aunt  had  astonished  mc. 

'  Is  your  heart  mine  still,  dear  Dora  '! '  said  I,  rapturously,  for  I  knew  by  her 
clinging  to  me  that  it  was. 

'  Oh,  .\cs  !  '   cried  Dora.     '  Oh,  yes,  it  's  all  yours.     Oh,  don't  be  dreadful ! ' 

/  dreadful  !     To  Dora  ! 

'  Don't  talk  about  being  poor,  and  working  hard  ! '  said  Dora,  nestling  closer 
to  me.     '  Oh,  don't,  don't !  ' 

'  My  dearest  love.'  said  I,  '  the  cnist  well  earned ' 

'  Oh.  yes  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  crusts  ! '  said  Dora.  '  And 
Jip  must  have  a  mutton-chop  every  day  at  twelve,  or  he  11  die  ! ' 

I  was  charmed  with  her  childish,  winning  way.  I  fondly  explained  to  Dora  that 
Jip  should  have  his  muttvin-chop  with  his  accustomed  regularity.  I  drew  a  picture 
of  our  frugal  home,  made  independent  by  my  labour — sketching-in  the  little  house 
I  had  seen  at  Highgate,  and  my  aunt  in  her  room  upstairs. 

'  I  am  not  dreadful  now,  Dora  ?  '    said  I,  tenderly. 

'  Oh.  no,  no ! '  cried  Dora.  '  But  I  hope  your  aunt  will  keep  in  her  own  room 
a  good  deal !     And  I  hope  she  's  not  a  scolding  old  thing  !  ' 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  love  Dora  more  than  ever,  I  am  sure  I  did.  But  I 
felt  she  was  a  little  impracticable.  It  damped  my  new-born  ardour,  to  find  that 
ardour  so  diflicult  of  communication  to  her.  I  made  another  trial.  When  she  was 
<iuite  herself  again,  and  was  curling  Jip's  ears,  as  he  lay  upon  her  lap,  I  became  grave, 
and  said — 

'  My  own  !     May  I  mention  something  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  please  don't  be  practical ! '  said  Dora  coaxingly.  '  Because  it  frightens 
mc  so  !  ' 

'  Sweet  heart  !  '  I  returned  ;  '  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  you  in  all  this.  I  want 
you  to  think  of  it  quite  differently.  I  want  to  make  it  nerve  you,  and  inspire  you, 
Dora  !  ' 

'  Oh,  but  that 's  so  shocking  ! '   cried  Dora. 

*  My  love,  no.  Perseverance  and  strength  of  character  will  enable  us  to  \ye&r 
much  worse  thint's.' 

'  But  I  hiivrn't  gut  any  strength  at  all,'  said  Dora,  shaking  her  cuils.  '  Have  I, 
Jip  ?    Oh,  do  k  js  Jip,  and  he  agreeable ! ' 
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It  was  impossible  to  resist  kissing  Jip,  when  she  held  him  up  to  me  [or  that 
purpose,  putting  her  own  bright,  rosy  little  mouth  into  kissing  form,  as  she  directed 
the  operation,  which  she  insisted  should  be  j)erforined  symmetrically,  on  the  centra 
of  his  nose.  1  did  as  she  bade  me  -rewarding  myself  afterwards  tor  niy  olKnlicnce— 
and  she  charmed  me  out  of  my  graver  character  for  1  don't  know  l»ow  long. 

'  But,  Dora,  my  beloved  I  '  said  I.  at  la-st  resuming  it  ;  '  I  was  going  to  mention 
something.' 

The  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.  to  see 
her  fold  her  little  hands  and  hold  them  up,  begging  and  praying  me  not  to  be  dreadfid 
any  niore. 

'  Indeed  I  am  not  going  to  be,  my  darling  !  '  I  assured  her.  '  But,  Dora,  in\  lovo. 
if  you  will  sometimes  think — not  despondingly,  you  know  ;  far  from  that  '.—but  if 
you  will  sometimes  think — just  to  eniourage  yourself — that  you  are  engaged  to  a  [vxir 

man " 

■  Don't,  don't  !     Pray  don't  !  '   cried  Dora.     '  It   s  so  very  dreadful  !  ' 
'  My  soul,  not  at  all  !  '    said  I  cheerfully.     '  If  you  will  sometimes  think  of  that, 
and  look  about  now  and  then  at  your  papa's  housekeeping,  and  endeavour  to  acquire 

a  little  habit — of  accounts,  for  instance ' 

Poor  little  Dora  received  this  suggestion  with  something  that  was  half  a  soh 
and  half  a  scream. 

'  — It  would  be  so  useful  to  us  afterwards,'  I  went  on.  '  And  if  you  would  promise 
me  to  read  a  little — a  little  Cookery  Book  that  I  would  send  you,  it  would  be  so 
excellent  for  both  of  us.  For  our  path  in  life,  my  Dora,'  said  I,  warming  with  the 
subject,  '  is  stony  and  rugged  now,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  smooth  it.  We  must  tight 
our  way  onward.  We  must  be  brave.  There  are  obstacles  to  be  met,  and  wc  must 
meet,  and  crush  them  ! ' 

I  was  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  clenched  hand,  and  a  most  enthusiastic 
countenance  ;  but  it  was  (juite  unnecessary  to  proceed.  I  had  said  enough.  I  had 
done  it  again.  Oh,  she  was  so  frightened  !  Oh,  where  was  .Julia  Mills  ?  Oh,  take 
lier  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away,  please  !  So  that,  in  short,  I  was  quite  distracted,  and 
raved  about  the  drawing-room. 

I  thought  1  had  killed  her,  this  time.  I  sprinkled  water  on  her  face.  I  went  down 
on  my  knees.  I  plucked  at  my  hair.  I  denounced  myself  as  a  remorseless  brute 
and  a  ruthless  beast.  I  implored  her  forgiveness.  I  besought  her  to  look  up.  1 
ravaged  Miss  Mills's  work-box  for  a  smelling-bottle,  and  in  my  agony  of  mind  applied 
an  ivory  needle-case  instead,  and  dropped  all  the  needles  over  Dora.  I  shook  m.\' 
fists  at  Jip,  who  was  as  frantic  as  m>  self.  I  did  every  wild  extravagance  that  could 
be  done,  and  was  a  long  way  lieyond  the  end  of  my  wits  when  Miss  Mills  came  into 
the  room. 

'  Who  has  done  this  "? '   exclaimed  Miss  Mills,  succouring  her  friend. 
I  replied,  '  /,  Miss  Mills  !     /  have  done  it  !     Behold  the  destroyer  !      -or  words 
to  that  effect  —and  hid  my  face  from  the  light,  in  the  sofa  cushion. 

At  first  .Miss  Mills  thought  it  was  a  ([uarrcl.  and  that  we  were  verging  on  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  ;  but  she  soon  found  out  how  matters  stood,  for  my  dear  affectionate 
little  Dora,  embrnf-ng  her,  began  exclaiming  that  I  was  '  a  poor  labourer  '  ;  and  then 
cried  for  me,  an  ^braced  me.  and  asked  me  would  I  let  her  give  nic  all  her  money 
to  keep,  and  then  fell  on  Miss  Mills's  neck,  sobbing  as  if  he:  tender  heart  were  broken. 
.Miss  Mills  must  have  been  born  to  be  a  blessing  to  us.     She  ascertained  from  me 
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in  a  few  words  what  it  was  all  about,  comforted  Dora,  and  gradually  convinced  her 
that  I  was  not  a  labourer — from  my  manner  of  stating  the  case  I  believe  Dora 
concluded. that  I  was  a  navigator,  and  went  balancing  myself  up  and  down  a  plank 
all  day  with  a  wheelbarrow — and  so  brought  us  together  in  peace.  When  we  were 
quite  composed,  and  Dora  had  gone  upstairs  to  put  some  rose-water  to  her  eyes.  Miss 
Mills  rang  for  tea.  In  the  ensuing  interval,  I  told  Miss  Mills  that  she  was  evermore 
my  friend,  and  that  my  heart  must  cease  to  vibrate  ere  I  could  forget  h^e  sympathy. 

I  then  expounded  to  Miss  Mills  what  I  had  endeavoured,  so  very  unsuccessfully, 
to  expound  to  Dora.  Miss  Mills  replied,  on  general  principles,  that  the  Cottage  of 
content  was  better  than  the  Palace  of  cold  splendour,  and  that  where  love  was,  all  was. 

I  said  to  Miss  Mills  that  this  was  very  true,  and  who  should  know  it  better  than  I, 
who  loved  Dora  with  a  love  that  never  mortal  had  experienced  yet  ?  But  on  Miss 
Mills  observing,  with  despondency,  that  it  were  well  indeed  for  some  hearts  if  this 
were  so,  I  explained  that  I  begged  leave  to  restrict  the  observation  to  mortals  of  the 
masculine  gender. 

I  then  put  it  to  Miss  Mills,  to  say  whether  she  considered  that  there  was  or  was 
not  any  practical  merit  in  the  suggestion  I  had  been  anxious  to  make,  concerning  the 
accounts,  the  housekeeping,  and  the  Cookery  Book  ? 

Miss  Mills,  after  some  consideration,  thus  replied — 

'  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  will  be  plain  with  you.  Mental  suffering  and  trial  supply,  in 
some  natures,  the  place  of  years,  and  I  will  be  as  plain  with  you  as  if  I  were  a  Lady 
Abbess.  No.  The  suggestion  is  not  appropriate  to  our  Dora.  Our  dearest  Dora  is 
;i  favourite  child  of  nature.     She  is  a  thing  of  light,  and  airiness,  and  joy.     I  am 

free  lo  confess  that  if  it  could  be  done,  it  might  be  well,  but '     And  Miss  Mills 

shook  her  head. 

I  was  encouraged  by  this  closing  admission  on  the  part  of  Miss  Mills  to  ask  her, 
whether,  for  Dora's  sake,  if  she  had  any  opportunity  of  luring  her  attention  to  such 
preparations  for  an  earnest  life,  she  would  avail  herself  of  it  ?  Miss  Mills  replied  in 
the  affirmative  so  readily,  that  I  further  asked  her  if  she  wttild  take  charge  of  the 
Cookery  Book ;  and,  if  she  ever  could  insinuate  it  upon  Dora's  acceptance,  without 
frightening  her,  undertake  to  do  me  that  crowning  service.  Miss  Mills  accepted  this 
trust,  too  :   but  was  not  sanguine. 

And  Dora  retarned,  looking  such  a  lovely  little  creature,  that  I  really  doubted 
whether  she  ought  to  be  troubled  with  anything  so  ordinary.  And  she  loved  me  so 
much,  and  was  so  captivating  (particularly  when  she  made  Jip  stand  on  his  hind-legs 
for  toast,  and  when  she  pretended  to  hold  that  nose  of  his  gainst  the  hot  tea-pot  for 
punishment  because  he  wouldn't),  that  I  felt  like  a  sort  of  Monster  who  had  got  into  a 
Fairy's  bower,  when  I  thought  of  having  frightened  her,  and  made  her  cry. 

After  tea  we  had  the  guitar ;  and  Dora  sang  those  same  dear  cid  French  songs 
about  the  impossibility  of  ever  on  any  account  leaving  off  dancing,  La  ra  la,  La  ra  la, 
until  I  felt  a  much  greater  Monster  than  before. 

We  had  only  one  check  to  oiu*  pleasure,  and  that  happened  a  little  while  before 
I  took  my  leave,  when.  Miss  Mills  chancing  to  make  some  allusion  to  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, I  unluckily  let  out  ttat,  being  obliged  to  exert  myself  now,  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock. 
Whether  Dora  had  any  idea  that  I  was  a  private  watchman,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  she  neither  played  nor  sang  any  more. 

It  was  still  on  her  mind  when  I  b>ide  her  adieu  ;  and  she  said  to  me,  in  her  pretty 
coaxing  way — as  if  I  were  a  doll,  I  used  to  think — 
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*  Now  don't  get  tip  at  five  o'clock,  you  naughty  boy.     It 's  so  nonsensical  ! " 

'  My  love,'  said  I.  '  I  have  work  to  do.' 

'  But  don't  do  it !  '   returned  Uora.     '  Why  should  you  ?  ' 

It  was  impossible  to  say  to  that  sweet  little  surprised  face,  otherwise  than  lightly 
and  playfully,  that  we  must  work,  to  live. 

'  Oh  !     How  ridiculous  !  '   cried  Uora. 

'  How  shall  we  live  without,  Dora  '! '  said  1. 

'  How  '!     Any  how  !  '    said  Uora. 

She  seemed  to  think  she  had  quite  settled  the  question,  and  gave  me  such  :i 
triumphant  little  kiss,  direct  from  her  innocent  heart,  that  I  would  hardly  have  put 
her  out  of  conceit  with  her  answer,  for  a  fortune. 

Well!  I  loved  her,  and  I  went  on  loving  her.  most  absorbingly,  entirely,  and 
completely.  But  going  on,  too,  working  pretty  hard,  and  busily  keeping  red-hot 
all  the  irons  I  now  had  in  the  fire.  I  would  sit  sometimes  of  a  night,  opposite  my  aunt, 
thinking  how  I  had  frightened  Uora  that  time,  and  how  I  could  best  make  my  way 
with  a  guitar-case  through  the  forest  of  difliculty,  -jntil  I  used  to  fancy  that  my  head 
was  turning  quite  grey. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

A    IHHSOLUTION    OF    PARTNKU.slllP 

1DID  not  allow  my  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  to  cool. 
It  was  one  of  the  irons  I  began  to  heat  immediately,  and  one  of  the  irons  I  kept 
hot,  anfl  hanunered  at.  with  a  perseverance  I  may  honestly  admire.  I  bought 
an  approved  scheme  of  the  noble  art  and  mystery  of  stenography  (which  cost 
me  ten  and  sixpence),  and  plunged  into  a  sea  of  perplexity  that  brought  me,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  the  confines  of  distraction.  The  changes  that  were  rung  ujion  di.ts,  which 
in  such  a  position  meant  such  a  thing,  and  in  such  another  position  something  else, 
entirely  different;  the  wonderful  vagaries  that  were  playe  '  by  circles;  the  un- 
accountable consequences  that  resulted  from  marks  like  tlies'  legs  ;  the  tremendous 
effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong  place  ;  not  only  troubled  my  waking  hours,  but  reappeared 
before  me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had  groped  my  way.  blindly,  through  these  ditli- 
culties,  and  had  mastered  the  alphabet,  which  was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  itself, 
there  then  appeared  a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called  arbitrary  character-  ;  the 
most  despotic  characters  I  have  every  known  ;  who  insisted,  for  instance,  that  a  thing 
like  the  beginning  of  a  cobweb,  meant  expectation,  and  that  a  pon-and-ink  sky-rocket 
stood  for  disadvantageous.  When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my  mind.  I  found 
that  they  had  driven  everything  else  out  of  it  ;  then,  beginning  again,  I  forgot  them  ; 
while  I  was  picking  them  up,  I  dropped  the  other  fragments  of  the  system  ;  in  short, 
it  was  almost  heart-breaki-ig. 

It  might  have  been  quite  heart-breaking,  but  for  Uora.  who  was  the  stay  and 
anchor  of  my  tempest-driven  bark.  Every  scratch  in  the  scheme  was  a  gnarled  oak 
in  the  forest  of  difficulty,  and  I  went  on  cutting  them  down,  one  after  another,  with 
such  vigour,  th.it  in  three  or  four  months  I  was  in  a  condition  to  make  an  experiment 
on  one  of  our  crack  spenkers  in  the  Commons.     Shall  I  ever  forget  how  the  crack 
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speaker  ..alked  off  from  me  before  I  LeKU...  and  left  my  iml,ecile  pencil  staRgering 

about  the  paper  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  !  „   .       .       ,     ,  i    u„..m  ,-  rr^T 

This  w<.uld  not  do.  it  was  quite  elear.  I  was  fly.nR  too  high,  and  should  rver 
eet  on  so  I  resorted  to  Traddles  for  advice  ;  who  suggested  that  he  should  dictate 
speeches  to  n,c.  at  a  pa.e.  a,.d  with  occasional  stoppages,  adapted  to  my  weakness. 
Very  grateful  for  this  friendly  aid.  I  accepted  the  proposal  ;  and  night  after  night, 
almost  every  night,  for  a  long  time,  we  had  a  sort  of  private  Parliament  in  Buckmgham 
Street,  after  I  came  home  from  the  Doctor's.  ,      ,     .,  t       a  Mr    ni.V 

I  should  like  to  see  such  a  Parliament  anywhere  else  !     My  aunt  and  Mr.  1)  tk 
represented  the  (Jovernment  or  the  Opposition  (..s  the  case  might  be),  and  Traddles, 
with  the  assistance  of   Enfield's  Speaker  or  a  volume    of    parliamentary   orations, 
thundered  astonishing  invectives  against  them.    Standing  by  the  table,  with  his  finger 
in  the  page  to  keep  the  place,  and  his  right  arm  flourishing  above  his  head.  Traddles, 
as  Mr   Pitt.  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Castlereagh,  \  isco.mt  S.dmouth 
„r  Mr  Canning,  would  work  himself  into  the  most  violent  heats,  an.l  .lel.ver  the  most 
withering  denunciations  of  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of  my  n-.nt  and  Mr.  Dick  ; 
while  I  used  to  sit,  at  a  little  distance,  with  my  note-book  on  my  knee,  fagging  .after 
him  with  all  mv  might  and  main.     The  inconsistency  and  recklcssnos  of  Traddles 
were  not  to  he  exceeded  by  a.vy  real  politician.     He  was  for  any  description  of  policy 
in  the  compass  of  a  week":    an<l  n.ailed  all  sorts  of  colours  to  every  denomination  of 
mast.     My  aunt,  looking  vcrv  like  an  imm.reable  Chancellor  of  t  he  Lxchequer.  would 
occasionally  throw  in  an  interruption  or  two.  as  '  Hear  !  '   or  '  N;.  ■      or    Oh        when 
the  text  seemed  to  re.,uire  it  :  which  was  alw.ays  a  signal  to  Mr.  Duk  (a  perfect  country 
.entleman)  to  follow  lustily  with  the  same  cry.     But  Mr.  Dick  got  taxed  with  such 
things  in  the  course  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  and  was  made  responsible  for  such 
awful  consequences,  th.-it  he  became  uncomfortable  in  his  mind  sometimes      I  beheve 
he  actuallv  began  to  be  afraid  he  really  had  been  doing  something,  tending  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Often  and  often  we  pursued  these  debates  until  the  dock  pointed  to  midnight, 
and  the  candles  were  burning  down.  The  result  of  so  nn.ch  good  practice  w.as,  that  by 
and  bv  I  began  to  keep  pace  with  Traddles  pretty  well,  .n.!  should  have  been  .,u,te 
'triumphant  if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  what  my  notes  were  about.  But.  as  to  reading 
them  after  I  had  got  them,  I  might  as  well  have  copied  the  Chinese  inscriptions  on  an 
immense  collection  of  tea-chests,  or  the  golden  characters  on  all  the  great  red  and 
creen  bottles  in  the  chemists'  shops  ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  turn  back  and  begin  all  over  again.  It  was  very 
hard  but  I  turned  back,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  laboriously  a.id 
methodically  to  plod  over  the  same  tedious  ground  at  a  snail's  pace  ;  stopping  to 
examine  minutely  every  .peck  in  the  way.  on  all  sides,  and  making  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  know  these  elusive  characters  by  sight  wherever  I  met  them.  I  was  always 
punctual  at  the  office  ;  at  the  Doctor's  too  :  and  I  really  did  work,  as  the  common 
expression  is,  like  a  cart-horse.  ,  »,     ..       i        •„  n,„ 

One  day  when  I  went  to  the  Commons  as  usual.  I  found  Mr.  Spenlow  in  the 
doorway  looking  extremely  grave,  and  talking  to  himself.  As  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  complaining  of  pains  in  his  head-he  had  naturally  a  short  throat,  and  I  do 
seriously  believe  he  oveistarehed  himself-I  was  at  first  alarmed  by  the  idea  that 
he  was  not  quite  right  in  that  direction  ;  but  he  soon  relieved  my  uncasmcss. 

Instead  of  returning  my  '  Good  morning '  with  his  usual  affability,  he  looked  at 
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mc  in  a  distant,  ceremonious  manner,  iind  coldly  re(Hirsttd  nic  to  acconipsitiy  him  to 
.1  certain  coffee-house,  wliich,  in  those  diiys.  had  a  dcMir  oimhiiik  into  the  Conuiions. 
just  within  the  little  archway  in  St.  Paul's  I'hunhyard.  1  coniplied.  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable state,  and  with  a  w:irni  sliootiiij;  all  over  mc.  as  if  my  apprehensions 
were  breaking  out  into  bu(ls.  NVhcn  1  allowed  him  to  ^o  on  a  little  before,  on  aecomit 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  way,  I  observed  that  he  carried  his  head  with  a  lofty  air  that 
was  particularly  unpromisinn  ;  and  my  mind  misgave  me  that  he  had  found  out  about 
my  darling  Dora. 

If  I  liad  not  guessed  this,  on  the  way  to  the  coffce-liouse.  i  cou'.d  hardly  have 
failed  to  know  what  was  the  matter  when  1  followed  him  info  an  upstairs  room,  and 
found  Miss  Murdstone  there,  supported  by  a  baekgiound  of  sideboard,  on  which  were 
several  inverted  tumblers  sustaining  lemons,  and  two  of  those  extraordinary  boxes, 
all  corners  and  ilutings,  for  sticking  knives  and  forks  in,  which,  happily  for  mankind, 
;ire  now  obsolete. 

Miss  Murdstone  gave  mc  her  chilly  linger-iiails.  and  sat  severely  rigid.  Mr. 
Spenlow  shut  the  door,  motioned  mc  to  a  chair,  and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  in  front 
of  the  fireplace. 

'  Have  tht  goodness  to  show  Mr.  I'oppcrliehl,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  "  what  you  have 
in  your  reticule.  Miss  Murdstone.' 

I  believe  it  was  the  old  identical  -u  ( 1-claspcd  reticule  of  my  childhood,  that  shut 
up  like  a  bite.  Compressing  her  lips,  in  sympathy  with  the  snap.  Miss  Murdstone 
opened  it — opening  lier  mouth  a  little  at  the  same  time— and  produced  my  last  letter 
to  Dora,  teeming  with  expressions  of  devoted  affection. 

'  I  believe  that  is  your  writing,  Mr.  Copperfield  V  '   said  Mr.  Spenlow. 
I  was  very  hot,  and  the  voice  I  heard  was  very  unlike  mine,  when   I  said.  '  It 
is,  sir  !  ' 

'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  as  .Miss  .Murdstone  brought  a  parcel 
of  letters  out  of  her  reticule,  tied  round  with  the  dearest  bit  of  blue  ribl)on,  '  those 
are  also  from  your  pen,  Mr.  Copperfield  '! ' 

I  took  them  from  her  with  a  most  desolate  sensation  ;  and.  glancing  at  such  phrases 
at  the  top,  as  '  My  ever  dearest  and  own  Dora.'  "  My  best  beloved  angel.'  '  My  blessed 
one  for  ever,*  and  the  like,  blushed  deeply,  and  inclined  my  head. 

'  No  thank  you  !  '   said  Mr.  Spenlow.  coldly,  as  I  mechatiically  offered  them  back 
to  him.    '  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  them.     Miss  Murdstone,  be  so  good  as  to  proceed  ! ' 
That  gentle  creature,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  survey  of  the  carpel,  delivered 
herself  with  much  dry  unction  as  follows — • 

'  I  must  confess  to  having  entertained  my  suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow.  in  reference 
to  David  Copperfield,  for  some  time.  I  observed  Miss  Spenlow  and  David  Copiur- 
fteld,  when  they  first  met ;   and  the  impression  made  upon  me  then  was  not  agreeable. 

Tlie  depravity  of  the  human  heart  is  such ' 

•  You  will  oblige  me,  ma'am,'  interrupted  Mr.  Spenlow,  '  by  conliiiing  yourself 
to  facts.' 

Miss  Murdstone  cast  down  her  eyes,  shook  her  head  as  if  protesting  against  this 
unseemly  interruption,  and  with  frowning  dignity  resumed — 

'  Since  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  facts,  I  will  .state  them  as  dryly  as  I 
can.  Perhaps  that  will  be  considered  an  acceptable  course  of  proceeding.  I  have 
already  =aid,  <;!r,  that  I  have  had  my  .suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow.  in  reference  to 
David  Copperfield,  for  some  time.     I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  find  decisive 
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c.rrooorat.on  o(  those  suspicions,  hut  without  effect.  I  have  theref..re  forborne  to 
men  ion  then,  to  Miss  Speiilows  father  '  ;  looking  severely  at  him  :  known.R  how 
lime   disposition   there    usually  is  in  such  cases,  to  acknowledRe   the   conscientious 

uischuree  of  duty.'  .  ,.■     »»     j  »       • 

Mr  Spenlow  seemed  quite  cowed  by  the  jjentlenmnly  sternness  of  Miss  Murdstone  s 
manner  and  deprecated  her  severity  with  a  conciliatory  little  wave  of  his  hand. 

'  On  my  return  to  Norwood,  after  the  period  of  absence  occasioned  by  my  brother  s 
niarriaKC,"  pursued  Miss  Murdstone  in  a  disdainful  voice.  '  and  on  the  return  of  Miss 
Spenlow  from  her  visit  to  her  friend  Miss  Mills.  I  imajr:  "1  that  the  manner  of  Miss 
.Spenlow  pave  me  Rrcatcr  occasion  for  suspicion  tlu.M  •         e.     Therefore  1  watched 

.^Iiss  Spenlow  closely.' 

Dear  tender  little  Dora,  so  unconscious  of  this  Dni-jon's  eye. 

'  Still.'  resumed  Miss  Murdstone.  '  I  found  no  proof  until  last  night.  It  api>eared 
to  me  that  Miss  Spenlow  received  loo  many  letters  from  her  friend  Miss  Mills  ;  but 
Miss  Mills  beii.K  her  friend  with  her  father's  full  concurrence,'  another  telling  blow  at 
.Mr  Spenlow.  '  it  was  not  for  n._  to  interfere.  If  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  allude  to 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  at  least  I  may-I  must— be  permitted,  so 
far  to  refer  to  misplaced  conlidei"-e.' 

Mr.  Spenlow  apologetically  murmured  his  assent. 

'  Last  evening  after  tea.'  pursued  Miss  Murdstone,  '  I  observed  the  little  dog 
starting,  rolling,  and  growling  about  the  drawing-room,  worrying  something.  I  said 
to  Miss  Spenlow,  "  Dora,  what  is  that  the  dog  has  in  his  mouth  ?  It  "s  paper."  Miss 
Spenlow  immediately  put  her  hand  to  her  frock,  gave  a  sudden  cry,  and  ran  to  the 
dog.  I  interposed,  and  said  "  Dora  my  love,  you  must  permit  me."  ' 
Oh  Jip,  miserable  Spaniel,  this  wretchedness,  then,  was  your  wirk  ! 
'  Miss  Spenlow  endeavoured,'  said  Miss  Murdstone.  "  to  bribe  me  with  kisses, 
work-boxes,  and  small  articles  of  jewellery— that,  of  course,  I  pass  over.  The  little 
dog  retreated  under  the  sofa  on  my  approaching  him,  and  was  with  great  diflficulty 
dislodged  bv  the  fire-irons.  Even  when  dislodged,  he  still  kept  the  letter  m  his  mouth  ; 
and  on  my' endeavouring  to  take  it  from  him,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  bitten, 
he  kept  it  "between  his  teeth  so  pertinaciously  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  held  suspended 
in  the  air  by  means  of  the  document.  At  length  I  obtained  possession  of  it.  After 
perusin.r  it,  I  taxed  Miss  Spenlow  with  having  many  such  letters  in  her  possession; 
and  ultimately  obtained  from  her,  the  packet  which  is  now  in  David  Copperficld's 

hand.'  1,1  ..u 

Here  she  ceased  ;    and  snapping  her  reticule  again,  and  shutting  her  mouth, 

looked  as  if  she  might  be  broken,  but  could  never  be  bent. 

'  You  have  heard  Miss  Murdstone,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  turning  to  me.  '  I  beg  to 
ask.  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  in  reply  ? ' 

The  picture  I  had  before  me,  of  the  beautiful  little  treasure  of  my  heart,  sobbing 
and  crying  all  night— of  her  being  alone,  frightened,  and  wretched,  then-^f  her  having 
so  piteously  begged  and  praved  that  stony-hearted  woman  to  forgive  her— of  her 
having  vainly  offered  her  those  kisses,  work-boxes,  and  trinkets— of  her  being  in  such 
grievous  disf.^ss.  and  all  for  me— very  much  impaired  the  little  dignity  I  had  been 
able  to  muster.  I  am  afraid  I  was  in  a  tremulous  state  for  a  minute  or  so,  though  I 
did  mv  best  to  disguise  it. 

'  Tliere  is  nothing  I  can  say,  sir.'  1  returned.  '  except  that  all  the  blame  is  mine. 

Dora ■ 
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'  Miss  Sp^'nlow,  if  you  please.'  siiiti  lur  (utlicr.  niajrsticiillv. 

'  —WHS  imlucctl  iiiul  p«Tsu.i<l((l  l>y  me."  I  v.ciit  i.ii.  swhIIo.mhi;  tluit  luUi.r  iliMjjim- 
tion,  '  to  consent  to  thi^  ooiuealimnt,  uml  I  liittcrly  reiirct  if. 

'  You  are  vrry  much  to  l.hinif.  sir.'  Miid  Mr.  .sp.nlow.  vxalkiiiR  to  iind  (ro  u|h>ii 
the  hv-arth-ruK,  and  einphasisinR  what  ho  siml  with  his  wh..l<-  UhIv  instead  of  his 
head,  on  account  of  the  stiffness  of  his  oravut  ami  spine.  '  Y..11  have  dune  a  stealthy 
and  unhecomiiiK  action.  Mr.  fopperlieid.  When  I  take  a  (.'entliniai.  fo  my  house,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  nineteen,  twenty-nine,  or  ninety.  I  take  him  there  in  a  sj.irit 
of   confidence.     If   he   abuses    my   eontideiue.    he   eonmiifs   a   dishonoiiraMe   iution, 

Mr.  (.'opperfield.' 

'I  feel  it.  sir,  1  assure  you,"  1  returned.  '  15iit  I  never  thouKht  v...  l.efore. 
Sincerely,  honestly,  indeed.  Mr.  .Spenl.)W.  I  never  thoimht  so  before.  I  love  Miss 
Spenlow  to  that  extent ' 

'  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  '  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  reddenii.jj.  '  i'ray  dont  tell  me  to  my 
face  that  you  love  my  daughter.  Mr.  (.opperlield  !  ' 

'  Could  I  defend  mv  conduct  if  I  did  not.  sir  ?  '    1  returned,  with  all  humility. 

'Can  vou  defend  your  conduct  if  you  do.  sir?"  said  Mr.  .Spenlow.  stoppmt; 
short  upon  the  hearth-ruu-  '  Have  you  considered  \oiir  years,  and  my  tlaimhters 
years,  Mr.  Coppcrlicld  ?  Have  \  ou  considered  what  it  is  to  undermine  the  eonli<l-ncc 
that  should  subsist  between  my  claughter  and  myself  ?  Hav  yon  considered  my 
daughter's  station  in  life,  the  projects  I  may  eonfenii.l.ate  for  her  advanecnient.  the 
testamentary  intentions  I  may  have  with  reference  to  her  .'  Have  you  considered 
anything,  Mr.  (opperfield  ?  ' 

'  Very  little,  sir,  1  am  afrai<l  '  :  I  answered.  si>eakini!  to  him  as  respectfully  and 
sorrowfully  as  I  felt  ;  '  but   jiray  believe  me.    1   have  considered   my   own   worldly 

position.     When  I  explained  it  to  you,  we  were  already  engaped ' 

'  I  BF.R,*  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  more  like  Punch  than  I  had  ever  seen  him, 
as  he  cnergeticallv  struck  one  hand  upon  the  other— I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  even  in  my  despair ;  'that  you  will  not  talk  to  me  of  engagements.  Mr. 
(."opperfield  !  ' 

The   otherwise    immovable   Miss   Murdston.-    laughted    contcmptuous.y    in    one 

short  syllable.  . 

'  When  I  explained  my  altered  position  to  you.  sir,'  I  began  agwn.  substituting 
a  new  form  of  expression  for  what  was  so  unpalatable  to  him.  '  this  eoneenlment  into 
which  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  led  Miss  Spenlow.  h.ad  begun.  Since  I  have  been 
in  that  altered  position,  I  have  strained  every  nerve.  I  have  exerted  every  energy, 
to  improve  it.  I  am  sure  I  shall  improve  il  in  time.  Will  you  grant  me  time-  any 
length  of  time  ?     We  are  both  so  young,  sir ' 

'  You  are  right,'  interrupted  Mr.  Spenlow,  nwlding  his  head  a  great  many  times, 
and  frowning  verv  much,  '  you  are  both  very  young.  It 's  all  nonsense.  Let  there 
be  an  end  of  the  nonsense.  Take  away  those  letters,  and  throw  them  in  the  fire. 
Give  me  Miss  Spenlow's  letters  to  throw  in  the  fire  :  and  althm.gh  our  future  inter- 
course must,  you  are  aware,  be  restricted  to  the  Conmions  here,  we  will  agree  to  make 
no  further  mention  of  the  past.  Come,  Mr.  Copperfieid,  you  don't  want  sense  ;  and 
this  is  the  sensible  course.' 

No.  I  couldn't  think  of  agreeing  to  it.  I  was  very  sorry,  but  there  was  a  higher 
consideration  than  sense.  Love  was  above  all  earthly  con<:ider.at:ons.  and  I  loved 
Dora  to  idolatry,  and  Dora  loved  me.     I  didn't  exactly  say  so ;   I  softened  it  down 
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as  mucli  us  I  could  :    l)ut  I  implied  it,  and  I  was  resolute  upon  it.     I  don't  think  I 
made  myself  very  ridiculous,  but  I  know  I  was  resolute. 

*  Very  well.  .Mr.  Coppcrficld.'  said  Mr.  Spciilow,  '  I  nmst  try  my  intiuence  with 
my  daughter.' 

Mis-,  Murdstone,  by  an  expressive  sound,  a  long-drawn  respiration,  which  was 
neither  a  sijfh  nor  a  moan,  but  was  like  l)oth.  Rave  it  as  her  opinion  that  he  should 
have  done  this  at  lirst. 

'  I  nnist  try.'  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  confirmed  by  this  support,  '  my  influence  with 
my  daughter.  Do  you  decline  to  take  those  letters,  Mr.  t'opperfield.'  For  I  had 
laid  them  on  the  table. 

Yes.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  not  think  it  wrong,  but  I  couldn't  possibly 
take  them  from  .Miss  .Murdstone. 

'  Nor  from  me  '/ '    said  .Mr.  .Spenlow. 

No,  I  replied  with  the  i>rofoundest  respect ;  nor  from  him. 

'  Very  well ! '  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

A  silence  succeeding,  I  was  undecided  whether  to  go  or  stay.  At  length  I  was 
moving  (luietly  towards  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  saying  that  perhaps  I  .should 
consult  his  feelings  best  by  withdrawing  :  when  he  said,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat- 
pockets.  into  which  it  was  as  nuich  as  he  could  do  to  get  them  :  and  with  what  I 
should  call,  upon  the  whole,  ii  decidedly  pious  air— 

'  Vou  are  jmibably  aware.  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  I  am  not  altogether  destitute  of 
worldly  possessions,  and  that  my  daughter  is  my  nearest  and  dearest  relative  ?  ' 

I  hurriedly  n  ade  him  a  reply  to  the  effect,  that  I  hoped  the  error  into  which  I 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  desperate  nature  of  my  love,  did  not  induce  him  to  think 
me  mercenary  too  ? 

'  I  don't  allude  to  the  matter  in  that  light,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  '  It  w<  uld  be 
better  for  yourself,  un<l  all  of  us,  if  you  nere  mercenary,  Mr.  C'oppertield— I  mean,  if 
you  were  more  discreet,  aiul  less  influenced  by  all  this  youthfu!  nonsense.  No.  I 
merely  say.  with  quite  another  view,  you  are  probably  aware  I  have  some  property 
to  beciucath  to  my  child  !  ' 

I  certainly  supposed  so. 

'  And  you  can  hardly  think,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  '  having  experience  of  what  we  sec. 
in  the  t'ommons  here,  every  day,  of  the  various  unaccountable  and  negligent  pro- 
ceediiiiis  of  men,  in  respect  of  their  testamentary  arrangements — of  all  subjects,  the 
one  on  which  perhaps  the  strangest  revelations  of  human  inconsi.steney  are  to  be  mot 
with-  but  that  mine  arc  made  '.' ' 

I  inclined  my  head  in  acquiescence. 

■  I  should  not  allow,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  with  an  evident  increase  of  pious  senti- 
ment, and  slowly  shaking  his  head  as  he  poised  himself  upon  his  toes  and  heels 
alternately,  '  my  suitable  provision  for  my  child  to  be  influenced  by  a  piece  of  youthful 
folly  like  the  present.  It  is  mere  folly.  Mere  nonsense.  In  a  iittle  while,  if  will 
weigh  lighter  than  any  feather.  But  I  might— I  might— if  this  silly  business  we'-- 
not  completely  relinquished  altogether,  be  induced  in  some  anxious  moment  'o  gi:ard 
her  from,  and  surround  her  with  protections  against,  the  consequences  of,  any  foclish 
step  in  the  way  of  marriage.  Now.  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  render 
it  nc'Ts-ary  for  me  to  appn.  even  for  a  quarter  of  an.  hour,  that  closed  pace  in  the 
book  of  life,  and  unsettle,  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  grave  affairs  long  since 
comjwsed.' 
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There  wa-,  ii  scrcnitv.  u  traiuiuillitv.  «  lultu  siim>.  t  air  al...ut  him.  which  quite 
affected  mc  He  was  so  peaceful  and  rcs.jfned  .U  arly  had  hxn  affairs  m  Hiuh  ,)er(e<t 
train,  and  so  svst.n.aticallv  wound  up-that  h.-  wan  a  n.an  to  trv\  t„u,hfd  in  thr 
contemplation  o(.  I  really  think  I  saw  tears  ris,-  to  his  ryrn.  fron.  the  .lepth  of  lus 
own  feelinj»  of  all  this. 

But  what  could  I  do  ■'  I  coulu  '  deny  Dora,  and  my  own  heart.  When  li.- 
told  me  I  ha<J  l)Ctt.T  take  a  week  to  oonsidtr  of  what  he  had  su  -.w  <ould  I  say 
I  wouldn't  take  a  week,  yet  how  could  I  fail  to  know  that  no  am  m   weeks  could 

latlucnce  such  love  as  mine  ? 

'In  the  meaiitimr,  mfcr  with  .Miss  Trotwood.  or  with  any  {».rsni,  with  any 
knowledge  of  life.'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  adjustinp  his  cravat  with  iKith  hands.     '  Take  a 

week.  Mr.  Copperfield."  i       ,     t 

I  submitted  ;  and,  with  a  nountenanec  as  expressive  as  I  was  iihle  to  make  it  oi 
dejected  and  despairing  const.  •  y,  came  out  of  the  r<H.m.  Miss  Murdstonc's  heavy 
eyebrows  followc.l  n.e  to  the  <loor-I  say  her  cychrows  rather  than  her  eyes.  be<-ause 
they  were  much  more  important  in  her  far-  -and  she  lookc.l  so  exactly  as  she  us.-, 
to  look,  at  about  that  hour  of  the  m.)rninK.  in  our  parlour  at  Hl..n.lerstonc.  that 
could  have  fancic.i  I  had  been  breakinj,-  .l.)wu  in  mv  lessons  a.;ain.  i'.n.l  tluit  the  dcuil 
weight  on  my  mind  was  that  h..rrible  .)ld  spcll.n«l...ok  with  ..val  w.....lcuts.  shap.-l. 
to  my  youthful  fancv.  lik.-  the  glasses  .Hit  of  spe.taclcs. 

When  I  got  to  the  ..thee.  an.l.  sbuttinj.'  "ut  ol.l  Tiffcy  an.l  the  rest  of  them  witli 
mv  hands,  sat  at  mv  .tesk,  in  mv  own  particular  nook,  thinking  .-(  this  earthrjuak.- 
that  had  taken  place  so  unexpectedly,  an.l  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit  .ursing  Jip. 
I  fell  into  such  a  state  of  torment  about  Dora,  that  I  wonder  1  .lid  n.)t  take  up  my 
hat  and  rush  insanel v  to  Norwood.     The  idea  ..f  their  frightening  her,  an.l  making  her 
crv    and  of  mv  not  being  there  to  comfort  her.  was  so  excruci.ating.  that  it  impell.-.l 
me'to  write  .Vwild  letter  t..  Mr.  Spenlow.  beseeching  him  n<.t  to  visit  upon  her  lb.' 
oonseciuences  of  mv  awful  .lestiny.     I  implored  him  to  spare  her  gentle  nature     n-.t 
to  crush  a  fragile  tlower-and  addressed  him  generally,  to  the  best  of  my  remeni^ 
brance,  as  if,  instead  ..f  being  her  father,   he  had  b.H-n  an  ..gre,  or  the  Dragon  ..f 
Wantley      This  letter  I  scaled  an.l  lai.l  upon  his  <lcsk  before  he  returned  ;    and  when 
he  came  in,  I  saw  him.  through  the  half  op.  ne.l  .loor  of  his  room,  take  it  up  and  read  it 
He  said  nothing  about  it  all  the  morning  :   but  bef..rc  he  went  away  m  the  aft.r- 
noon  he  called  me  in,  and  told  mc  that  I  need  not  make  myself  at  all  uneasy  about 
his  daughter's  happiness.     He  had  assure.!  her,  he  >  .\d.  that  it  was  all  nonsens.- : 
and  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  her.     He  believed  h.-  was  an  iii.iulgent  father  (a. 
indeed  he  was),  and  I  might  spare  myself  any  solicitu.lc  ..n  her  account. 

'You  may  make  it  ncccssarv,  if  vou  are  f.M>lish  or  ..bstinate.  Mr.  topperfield. 
he  observed,  '  for  me  to  send  my  daughter  abroad  again,  for  a  term  ;  but  I  have  a 
l,etter  opinion  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  wiser  than  that,  in  a  few  day..  As  to  Mis, 
Murdstonc,'  for  I  had  ..Uuded  to  her  in  the  letter.  '  I  respect  that  lady  s  ^  igilance.  ami 
feel  obliged  to  her  ;  but  she  has  strict  charge  to  avoid  the  sub  .t  All  I  desire  Mr. 
topperfield.  is  that  it  should  be  forgotten.     All  you  have  got  to  do.  Mr.  t  opperfiel.l. 

is  to  forget  it.'  ,    ,  .  ^.         .        . ,, 

All  '     In  the  note  I  wrote  to  Miss  M.!'      I  bitterly  qiioted  this  sentiment.     Al 
I  had  to  do,  I  said,  with  gloomy     arcasm.  was  to  forget  Dora.     That  was  all.  ami 
what  was  that  ?     I  enirealed  Mi-     Mills  ^  .  sec  mv,  that  ev=:>  -      If  •■'■     ou!d  not  be 
done  with  Mr.  Mills's  sanction  and  concurrent     f  beso,..,.ht  a  clandesi         ntcrview 
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in  the  back-kitchen  where  the  mangle  was.  I  informed  her  that  my  reason  was 
tottering  on  its  throne,  and  only  she.  Miss  Mills,  could  prevent  its  being  deposed. 
I  signed  myself,  hers  distractedly ;  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling,  while  I  read  this 
composition  over.  l)efore  sending  it  by  a  porter,  that  it  was  something  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Micawber. 

However,  I  sent  it.  At  night  I  repaired  to  Miss  Mills's  street,  and  walked  up  and 
down,  until  I  was  stealthily  fetched  in  by  Miss  Mills's  maid,  and  taken  the  area  way 
to  the  back-kitchen.  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  on 
earth  to  prevent  my  going  in  at  the  front  door,  and  being  shown  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  except  Miss  Mills's  love  of  the  romantic  and  mysterious. 

In  the  back -kitchen  I  raved  as  became  me.  I  went  there,  I  suppose,  to  make  a 
too]  of  myself,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  it.  Miss  Mills  had  received  a  hasty  note  from 
Dora,  telling  her  that  all  was  discovered,  and  saying,  '  Oh  pray  come  to  me,  .lulia, 
do,  do !  •  But  Miss  Mills,  mistrusting  the  acceptability  of  her  presence  to  the  higher 
powers,  had  not  yet  gone  ;  and  we  were  all  benighted  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Miss  Mills  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  words,  and  liked  to  pour  them  out.  I  could 
not  help  feeling,  though  she  mingled  her  tears  with  mine,  that  she  had  a  dreadful 
lu.rury  in  our  afflictions.  She  petted  them,  as  I  may  say,  and  made  the  most  of  them. 
A  deep  gulf,  she  observed,  had  opened  between  Dora  and  me,  and  Love  could  only 
span  it  with  its  rainbow.  Love  must  suffer  in  this  stern  world  ;  it  e\er  had  been  so, 
it  ever  would  be  so.  No  matter.  Miss  Mills  remarked.  Hearts  confined  by  cobwebs 
would  burst  at  last,  and  then  Love  was  avenged. 

This  was  small  consolation,  hut  Miss  Mills  wouldn't  encourage  fallacious  hopes. 
She  made  me  much  more  wretched  than  I  was  before,  and  I  felt  (and  told  her  with  the 
deepest  gratitude)  that  she  was  indeed  a  friend.  We  resolved  that  she  should  go  to 
Dora  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  find  some  means  of  assuring  her,  either  by 
looks  or  words,  of  my  devotion  and  misery.  We  parted,  overwhelmed  with  grief ; 
and  I  think  Miss  Mills  enjoyed  herself  completely. 

I  confided  all  to  my  aunt  when  I  got  home ;  and  in  spite  of  all  she  could  say  to 
me,  went  to  bed  despairing.  I  got  up  despairing,  and  went  out  despairing.  It  was 
Saturday  morning,  and  I  went  straight  to  the  Commons. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  came  within  sight  of  our  office-door,  to  see  the  ticket- 
porters  standing  outside  talking  together,  and  some  half-dozen  stragglers  gazing  at 
the  windows  which  were  shut  up.  I  quickened  my  pace,  and,  passing  among  them, 
wondering  at  their  looks,  went  hurriedly  in. 

The  clerks  were  there,  but  nol)ody  was  doing  anything.  Old  Tiffey,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  I  should  think,  was  sitting  on  somel)ody  else's  stool,  and  had  not  hung 
up  his  hat. 

'  This  is  a  dreadful  calamity,  Mr.  Copperficld,'  said  he,  as  I  entered. 

'  What  is  ?  '    I  exclaimed.     '  What 's  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Don't  you  know  ?  *  cried  Tiffey,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  coming  round  me. 

'  No  ! '    said  I,  looking  from  face  to  face. 

'  Mr.  Spenlow,'  said  Tiffey. 

'  What  about  him  ?  ' 

'  Dead  ! ' 

I  thought  i\'  was  the  office  reeling,  and  not  I,  as  one  of  the  clerks  caught  hold  of 
me.  They  sa*  n;e  down  in  a  chair,  untied  my  neckcloth,  and  brought  me  some  water. 
I  have  no  idea  whether  this  took  any  time. 
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'  Dead  ?  '   said  I. 

'  He  dined  in  town  yesterday,  and  drove  down  in  the  phaeton  liy  iiimsclf,'  said 
Tiffey,  '  having  sent  his  own  jtrooni  home  hy  the  coach,  as  he  sometimes  did.  you 
know ' 

'  Well  ?  • 

'The  phaeton  went  home  without  him.  The  horses  stopped  iit  the  stuMc  fjate. 
The  man  went  out  with  a  iaiiteni.     Nol)ody  in  tlic  carriage' 

'  Had  they  run  away  '!  ' 

'  They  were  not  hot,'  said  Tiffey,  puttinp  on  his  glasses  ;  '  no  hotter,  I  understand, 
than  they  would  have  been,  going  down  at  the  usual  pace.  The  reins  were  bn)ken, 
hut  they  had  been  dragging  on  the  ground.  The  house  was  roused  up  directly,  and 
three  of  them  went  out  along  the  road.     They  found  him  a  mile  off.' 

*  More  than  a  mile  off,  Mr.  Tiffey,'  interposed  a  junior. 

'  Was  it  ?  I  believe  you  are  right,'  said  Tiffey, — '  more  than  a  mile  off — not  far 
from  the  church — lying  partly  on  the  roadside,  and  partly  on  the  path,  upon  his  face. 
Whether  he  fell  out  in  a  fit,  or  got  out,  feeling  ill  before  the  tit  came  on — or  even 
whether  he  was  quite  dead  then,  though  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  (juite  insensible  no 
one  appears  to  know.  If  he  breathed,  certainly  he  never  spoke.  Medical  assistance 
was  got  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  was  quite  useless.' 

I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  mind  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this  inlelligeiu'c. 
The  shock  of  such  an  event  happening  so  suddenly,  and  happening  to  one  with  wlmm 
I  had  been  in  any  respect  at  variance — the  appalling  vacancy  in  the  room  he  had 
occupied  so  lately,  where  his  chair  and  table  seemed  to  wait  for  him.  and  his  hand- 
writing of  yesterday  was  like  a  ghost — the  iiulefinable  impossibility  of  separating 
him  from  the  place,  and  feeling,  when  the  door  opened,  as  if  he  might  come  in — the 
lazy  hush  and  rest  there  was  in  the  ofhce,  and  the  itisatiabic  relish  with  which  our 
people  talked  about  it,  and  other  people  came  in  and  out  all  tlay,  atid  gorged  them- 
selves with  the  subject—  t  his  is  easily  intelligible  to  any  one.  What  I  cannot  describe 
is,  how,  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  own  heart,  I  had  a  lurking  jealousy  even  of 
Death.  How  I  felt  as  if  its  might  would  push  me  from  my  ground  in  Dora's  thoughts. 
How  I  was,  in  a  grudging  way  I  have  no  words  for,  envious  of  her  grief.  How  it 
made  me  restless  to  think  of  her  weeping  to  others,  or  being  consoled  by  others.  How 
I  had  a  grasping,  avaricious  wish  to  shut  out  everybody  from  her  but  myself,  and  to 
be  all  in  all  to  her,  at  that  unseasonable  time  of  all  times. 

In  the  trouble  of  this  state  of  mind — not  exclusively  my  own,  I  hope,  l)ut  known 
toothers — I  went  down  to  Norwood  that  night;  and  finding  from  one  of  the  servants, 
when  I  made  my  inquiries  at  the  door,  that  Miss  Mills  was  there,  got  my  aunt  to  direct 
a  letter  to  her,  which  I  wrote.  I  deplored  the  tmtimely  death  of  Mr.  Spenlow  most 
sincerely,  and  shed  tears  in  doing  so.  I  entreated  her  to  tell  Dora,  if  D()ra  were  in 
a  state  to  hear  it,  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  considera- 
tion ;  and  had  coupled  nothing  but  tenderness,  not  a  single  reproachful  word,  with 
her  name.  I  know  I  did  this  selfishly,  to  have  my  name  brought  before  her  ;  but  I 
tried  to  believe  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  his  memory.     Perhaps  I  did  believe  it. 

My  aunt  received  a  few  lines  next  day  in  reply  ;  addressed,  outside,  to  her  ; 
within,  to  me.  Dora  was  overcome  by  grief  ;  and  when  her  friend  had  asked  her 
should  she  send  her  love  to  me,  had  only  cried,  as  she  was  always  crying.  '  Oh,  dear 
papa !   oh,  poor  papa  !  "     But  she  had  not  said  No,  and  that  I  made  the  most  of. 

Mr.  Jorkins,  who  had  been  at  Norwood  since  the  occurrence,  came  to  the  office 
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a  few  days  afterwards.     He  and  Tiffey  were  closeted  together  for  some  few  moments, 
and  then  Tiffev  looked  out  at  the  door  and  beckoned  me  in. 

'  Oh  '  •  siiid  Mr.  Jorkins.  '  Mr.  Tiffey  and  myself,  Mr.  Copperfield,  are  about 
to  examine  the  desk,  the  drawers,  and  other  such  repositories  of  the  deceased  with 
the  view  of  sealing  up  his  private  papers,  and  searching  for  a  will.  There  is  no  trace 
of  anv  elsewhere.     It  mav  be  as  well  for  you  to  assist  us,  if  you  please." 

i  had  been  in  agonv  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  m  which  my 
Dora  would  be  placed-as,  in  whose  guardianship,  and  so  forth-and  this  was  some- 
thing towards  it.  We  began  the  search  at  once  ;  Mr.  Jorkins  unlocking  the  drawers 
and  desks,  and  we  all  taking  out  the  papers.  The  office  papers  we  placed  on  one  side, 
and  the  private  papers  (which  were  -xot  numerous)  on  the  other.  'Ve  were  very  grave  ; 
and  when  we  came  to  a  stray  seal,  or  pencil-case,  or  ring,  or  a.iy  little  article  of  that 
kind  which  we  associated  personally  with  him,  we  spoke  very  low.  ,         .., 

We  had  sealed  up  several  packets;  and  were  still  going  on  dustily  and  quietly, 

when  Mr.  Jorkins  said  to  us,  applying  exactly  the  same  words  to  his  late  partner  as 

his  late  partner  had  applied  to  him—  ,       ,r      ,  v  * 

'  Mr.  Spenlow  was  very  difficult  to  move  from  the  beaten  track.     \  ou  know  what 

he  was  !     I  am  disposed  to  think  he  had  made  no  will." 

'  Oh,  I  know  he  had  ! '    said  I. 

They  both  stopped  and  looked  at  me.  ,:,        .r.  ^u    i,  a       a  t^o* 

'  On  the  very  day  when  I  last  saw  him,"  said  I,  '  he  told  me  that  he  had,  and  that 
his  affairs  were  long  since  settled.' 

Mr.  Jorkins  and  old  Tiffey  shook  their  heads  with  one  accord. 
'  That  looks  unpromising,'  said  Tiffey. 
'  Very  unpromising,'  said  Mr.  Jorkins. 

'  Surelv  vou  don't  doubt '  I  began. 

'  Mv  cood  Mr.  Copperfield  1 '  said  Tiffey,  laying  his  hand  upon  niy  arm,  and 
shutting  up  both  his  eyes  as  he  shook  his  head :  '  if  you  had  been  in  the  Commons 
as  long  as  I  have,  you  would  know  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  men  arc  so 
inconsistent,  and  so  little  to  be  trusted.' 

'  Wlu  bless  my  soul,  he  made  that  very  remark  I  I  replied  persistently.  ^ 
'  I  should  call  that  almost  final,'  observed  Tiffey.  '  My  opinion  is-no  will. 
It  appeared  a  wonderful  thing  to  me.  but  it  turned  out  that  there  »«'"«/'>»• 
He  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of  making  one,  so  far  as  his  papers  afforded  any 
evidence  ;  for  there  was  no  kind  of  hint,  sketch,  or  memorandum,  of  any  testamentary 
intention  whatever.  What  was  scarcely  less  astonishing  to  me  v^as,  that  h'^  ^"" 
were  in  a  most  disordered  state.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  I  heard,  to  make  out 
what  he  owed,  or  what  he  had  paid,  or  of  what  he  died  possessed.  It  was  considered 
likely  that  for  years  he  conld  have  had  no  clear  opimon  on  these  subjects  himself. 
Bv  little  and  little  it  came  out,  that,  in  the  competition  on  all  points  of  appearance 
and  gentility  then  running  high  in  the  Commons,  he  had  spent  more  t^anjus  pro- 
fessional income,  which  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  had  reduced  his  private  means, 
if  they  ever  had  been  great  (which  was  exceedingly  doubtful),  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed 
There  was  a  sale  of  the  furniture  and  lease,  at  Norwood ;  and  Tiffey  told  me.  little 
thinking  how  interested  I  was  in  the  story,  that,  P«yi"S  all  the  just  debts  of  the 
deceased  and  deducting  his  share  of  outstanding  bad  and  doubtful  debts  due  to  the 
Arm.  he  wouldn't  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  all  the  assets  remaining 

This  was  at  the  espirati>n  of  about  six  weeks.     I  had  suffered  tortures  all  the 
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time,  and  thought  I  really  must  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  myself,  when  Miss  Mills 
still  reported  to  me,  that  my  broken-hearted  little  Dora  would  say  nothing,  when  I 
was  mentioned,  hut  '  Oh,  poor  papa  !  Oh,  dear  papa  !  '  Also,  that  she  had  no  other 
relations  than  two  aunts,  maiden  sisters  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who  lived  at  I'utney,  ami 
who  had  not  held  any  other  than  ehance  eommunieation  with  their  brother  for  many 
years.  Not  that  they  had  ever  quarrelled  (Miss  Mills  informed  me)  ;  hut  that  haviiiff 
been,  on  the  occasion  of  Dora's  christeninj;,  invited  to  tea,  when  they  considered 
themselves  privileged  to  be  invited  to  dinner,  they  had  expressed  the--  opinion  in 
writing,  that  it  was  '  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  |)arties  '  that  they  should  stay 
away.     Sinee  which  they  had  gone  their  road,  .ind  their  brother  h.ad  gone  his. 

These  two  ladies  now  emerged  from  their  retirtment,  and  proposed  to  take  Dora 
to  live  at  Putney.  Dora,  elinging  to  them  both,  and  weeping,  exclaimed.  '  Oh  yes. 
aunts  !  Please  take  Julia  Mills  and  me  and  Jip  to  Putney  !  '  So  they  went,  very 
soon  after  the  finieral. 

How  I  found  time  to  haunt  Putney,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  contrived, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  prowl  about  the  neighbourhood  pretty  often.  Miss  Mills, 
for  the  more  exact  discharge  of  the  duties  of  friendship,  kept  a  journal  ;  and  shv  uscil 
to  meet  me  sometimes,  on  the  t'ommoii,  and  read  it,  or  (if  she  had  not  time  to  do  that) 
lend  it  to  me.     How  I  treasured  up  the  entries,  of  which  '  subjoin  a  sami)lo  ! 

'Monday.  My  sweet  D.  still  much  depressed.  Hea<laehe.  Called  attention  to 
.].  as  being  bccitifully  sleek.  D.  fondled  J.  Assoeiatiot  s  thus  awakened,  opened 
floodgates  of  -ow.  Kush  of  grief  admitted.  (Are  tears  the  tlewilrops  of  the 
heart?     .T 

'  Tuet  .  ^.  weak  and  nervous.  Beautiful  in  pallor.  (Do  we  not  remark 
this  in  mo-  i  vise  ?     J.  M.)     D.  J.  M.  and  J.  took  airing  in  carriage.     J.  looking 

out  of  wim. _^\,  and  barking  violently  at  dustman,  occasioned  smile  to  overspread 
features  of  D.     (Of  such  slight  links  is  chain  of  life  composed  !    J.  M.) 

'  Wednesday.  D.  comparatively  cheerful.  Sang  to  her,  as  congenial  melody. 
Evening  Bells.  Effect  not  soothing,  but  reverse.  D.  inexpressibly  affected.  Found 
sobbing  afterwards,  in  own  room.  Quoted  verses  respecting  self  and  young  (wizelle. 
Ineffectuallv.  Also  referred  to  Patience  on  Motmmcnt.  (Qy.  Why  on  monument  ? 
J.  M.) 

'  Thursday.  D.  Certainly  improved.  Better  night.  Slight  tinge  of  damask 
revisiting  cheek.  Resolved  to  mention  name  of  D.  C.  Introduced  same,  cautiously, 
in  course  of  airing.  D.  immediately  overcome.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear  .lulia  I  Oh,  I 
have  been  a  naughty  and  undutifid  child  !  "  Soothed  and  caressed.  Drew  ideal 
picture  of  D.  C.  on  verge  of  tomb.  D.  again  overcome.  '  Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  take  me  somewhere  !  "  Much  alarmed.  Fainting  of  D.  and  glass  of 
water  from  public-house.  (Poetical  affinity.  Chetjucred  sign  on  doorpost ;  chccjuered 
human  life.     Alas  !     J.  M.) 

'  Friday.  Day  of  incident.  Man  appears  in  kitchen,  with  blue  bag,  "  for  lady's 
boots  left  out  to  heel."  Cook  replies,  "  No  such  orders."  Man  argiies  point.  Cook 
withdraws  to  inquire,  leaving  man  alone  with  J.  On  Cook's  return,  man  still  argues 
point,  but  ultimately  goes.  J.  missing.  D.  distracted.  Information  sent  to  police. 
Man  to  be  identified  by  broad  nose,  and  legs  like  balustrades  of  bridge.  Search  made 
in  every  direction.  No  J.  D.  weeping  bitterly,  and  inconsolable.  Renewed  refer- 
ence to  young  Gazelle.  Appropriate,  but  unavailing.  Towards  evening,  strange 
boy  calls.     Brought  into  parlour.     Broad  nose,  but  no  balustrades.     Says  he  wants  a 
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pound,  and  knows  a  dog.  Declines  to  explain  further  though  mueh  pressed  Pound 
being  produced  by  D.  takes  Cook  to  little  house,  where  J.  alone  tied  up  to  leg  of 
table  Joy  of  D.  who  dances  round  J.  while  he  eats  h.s  supper.  Emboldened  by 
this  happy  change,  mention  D.  C.  upstairs.  D.  weeps  afresh,  ones  p.teously,  Oh. 
don't  don't  dont !  It  is  so  wicked  to  think  of  anythmg  but  poor  papa  !  - 
embraces  .T.  and  sobs  herself  to  sleep.     (Must  not  D.  C.  confine  hin.self  to  the  broad 

pinions  of  time  ?     J.  M.) '  ....,-  j      rr      „_  i,„. 

Miss  Mills  and  her  journal  were  my  sole  consolation  at  this  period.  To  see  her, 
who  had  seen  Dora  but  a  little  while  i  ^fore-to  trace  the  initial  letter  of  Dora  s  name 
through  her  sympathetic  pages-to  h.  made  more  and  more  miserable  by  her--w_erc 
mv  only  comforts.  I  felt  as  if  I  Lad  been  living  in  a  palace  of  cards,  which  had 
tumbled  down,  leaving  onlv  Miss  Mills  and  me  among  the  ruins  ;  I  felt  as  if  some  gnm 
enchanter  had  drawn  a  magic  circle  round  the  innocent  goddess  of  n.y  heart,  which 
nothing  indeed  but  those  same  strong  pinions,  capable  of  carrying  so  many  people 
over  so  much,  would  enable  me  to  enter  ! 
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MY  aunt,  beginning.  I  imagine,  to  be  made  seriously  uncomfortable  by  my 
prolonged  dejection,  made  a  pretence  of  being  anxious  thi.  I  should 
go  to  Dover  to  see  that  all  was  working  well  at  the  cottage,  which 
was  let ;  and  to  conclude  an  agreement,  with  the  same  tenant,  for  a 
longer  term  of  occupation.  Janet  was  drafted  into  the  service  of  Mrs.  Strong,  where 
I  s2w  her  every  day.  She  had  been  undecided,  on  leaving  Dover,  whether  or  no 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  that  renunciation  of  mankind  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  by  marrying  a  pilot ;  but  she  decided  against  that  venture.  Not  so  much 
for  the  sakeof  principle,  I  believe,  as  because  she  happened  not  to  like  him. 

Although  it  required  an  effort  to  leave  Miss  Mills,  I  fell  rather  willingly  into  my 
aunt's  pretence,  as  a  means  of  enabling  me  to  pass  a  few  tranquil  hours  with  Agnes. 
I  consulted  the  good  Doctor  relative  to  an  absence  of  three  days ;  and  the  Doctor 
wishing  me  to  take  that  relaxation,— he  wished  me  to  take  more  ;  but  my  energy 
could  not  bear  that,— I  made  up  my  mind  to  go. 

As  to  the  Commons.  I  had  no  great  occasion  to  be  particular  about  my  duties  in 
that  quarter.  To  say  the  truth,  we  were  getting  in  no  very  good  odour  among  the 
tip-top  proctors,  and  were  rapidly  sliding  down  to  but  a  doubtful  position.  The 
business  had  been  indifferent  under  Mr.  Jorkins,  before  .Mr.  Spenlow  s  time  ;  and 
although  it  had  been  quickened  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  by  the  display 
which  Mr  Spenlow  made,  still  it  was  not  established  on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis  to 
bear  without  being  shaken,  such  a  blow  as  the  sudden  loss  of  its  active  manager. 
It  fell  off  very  much.  Mr.  Jorkins,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  in  the  firn»,  was 
an  easv-going,  incapable  sort  of  mvn,  whose  reputation  out  of  doors  was  not  calculated 
to  back  it  ui,  I  was  turned  over  to  him  now,  and  when  I  saw  him  take  his  snuff  and 
let  the  business  go,  I  regretted  my  aunt's  thousand  pounds  more  than  ever. 

But  this  was  not  the  wor.t  of  it.     There  were  a  number  of  hangers  on  and  out- 
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ciders   about   the   lommons.  who.  without  lieinR  proctors  themselves,  dahblcd  in 
common-form  business,  and  got  it  done  by  real  proctors,  who  lent  their  names  m 
consideration  ot  a  share  in  the  spoil  ;-and   there  were  a  k<>o«1  «nany  c(  these  too. 
As  our  house  now  wanted  business  on  any  terms,  we  joined  this  noble  band  ;    and 
threw  out  lures  to  the  hanpers-on   and  outsiders,   to   brinj;   their   business  to   us. 
Marriage  licences  and  small  probates  were  what  we  all  looked  for.  and  what  paid  »is 
best ;    and    the  [competition    for    these    nm    very    hish    indeed.      Kidnappers    and 
inveiglers  were  planted  in  all  the  avenues  of  entrance  to  the  I  ommons,  with   instnie- 
tions  to  do  their  utmost  to  cut  off  all  persons  in  mourning,  a'.id  all  gentlemen  with 
anything  bashful  in  their  appearance,  and  entice  them  to  the  olliees  in  which  their 
respective  employers  were  interested;    which  instructions  were  so  well  observed, 
that  I  myself,  before  I  was  known  by  sight,  was  twice  hustled  into  the  premises  of  <.ur 
principal  opponent.     The  conflicting  interests  of  these  touting  gentlenun  being  of  a 
nature  to  irritate  their  feelings,  personal  collisions  took  place  ;    and  the  fommons 
was  even  scandalised  bv  our  principal  inveigler  (who  had  formerly  been  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  afterwards  in  the  sworn  brokery  line)  walking  about  for  some  days  with  a 
black  eye.     Any  one  of  these  scouts  used  to  think  nothing  of  jwlitely  assisting  an  old 
lady  in  black  out  of  a  vehicle,  killing  any  proctor  whom  she  inciuircd  for.  re()rcsciiting 
his  employer  as  the  lawful  successor  and  representative  of  that  iiroetor.  and  bearing 
the  old  ladv  off  (sometimes  greatly  affected)  to  his  employer's  oHice.     Many  captives 
were  brought  to  me  in  this  way.     As  to  marriage  licences,  the  competition  rose  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  a  shy  gentleman  in  want  of  one,  had  iu)thiiig  to  ilo  but    submit 
himself  to  the  first  inveigler,  or  be  fought  for.  and  become  the  prey  of  the  strongest. 
One  of  our  clerks,  who  was  an  outsider,  used,  in  the  height  of  this  <i)ntest.  to  sit  with 
his  hat  on,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  rush  out  and  swear  before  a  surrogate  any  victim 
who  was  brought  in      The  system  of  inveigling  continues,  I  believe,  to  this  day.     The 
last  time  I  was  in  the  Commons,  a  civil  able-bodied  person  in  a  white  apron  pounced 
out  upon  me  from  a  doorwa> ,  and  whispering  the  word  •  .Marriage-licence  '  in  my  ear, 
was  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  taking  me  up  in  his  arms  and  lifting  me  into 
a  proctor's. 

From  this  digression,  let  me  proceed  to  Dover. 

I  found  everything  in  a  satisfactory  state  ♦  the  cottage  ;  and  was  enabled  to 
gratify  my  aunt  "exceedingly  bv  reporting  that  le  tenant  inherited  her  feud,  and 
wacTcd  incessant  war  against  donkeys.  Having  settled  the  little  business  I  had  to 
transact  there,  and  slept  there  one  night.  1  walked  on  to  Canterbury  early  in  the 
morning.  It  was  now  winter  again  ;  and  the  fresh,  cold  windy  day.  and  the  sweeping 
<lownland,  brightened  up  my  hopes  a  little. 

Coming  into  Canterbury,!  loitered  through  the  old  streets  with  a  soljcr  pleasure 
that  calmed  my  spirits,  ar  d  eased  my  heart.  There  were  the  old  signs,  the  old  names 
over  the  shops,  the  old  people  serving  in  them.  It  appeared  so  long,  since  I  had  been 
a  schoolboy  there,  that  I  wondered  the  place  was  so  little  changed,  until  I  retle<te<l 
how  little  "l  was  changed  myself.  Strange  to  say,  that  (piiet  influence  which  was 
inseparable  in  mv  mind  from  Agnes,  seemed  to  pervade  even  the  city  where  she  dwelt. 
The  venerable  cathedral  towers,  and  the  old  jackdaws  and  rooks  whose  airy  voices 
made  them  more  retired  than  perfect  silence  would  have  done;  the  battered  gate- 
ways, once  stuck  full  with  statues,  long  thrown  down,  and  crumbled  away,  like  the 
reverential  pilgrims  who  had  gazed  upon  them  ;  the  still  nooks,  where  the  ivied 
growth  of  centuries  crept  over  gabled  uids  <ind  ruined  walls  ;    the  ancient  hoir^c-.. 
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the  pastoral  landscape  of  field,  orchard,  and  garden ;    everywhere— on  everything— 
I  felt  the  same  serener  air,  the  same  calm,  thoughtful,  softening  spirit. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Wickfield's  house,  I  found,  in  the  little  lower  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  where  Uriah  Heep  had  been  of  old  accustomed  to  sit,  Mr.  Micawber  plying  his 
pen  with  great  assiduity.  He  was  dressed  in  a  legal-looking  suit  of  black,  and 
loomed,  burly  and  large,  in  that  small  otiice. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  extremely  glad  to  see  me,  but  a  little  confused  too.  He  would 
have  conducted  me  immediately  into  the  presence  of  Uriah,  but  I  declined. 

*  I  know  the  house  of  old,  you  recollect,"  said  I,  '  and  will  find  my  way  upstairs. 
How  do  you  like  the  law,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Coj^perfield,'  he  replied.  '  To  a  man  possessed  of  the  higher  imagina- 
tive powers,  the  objection  to  legal  studies  is  the  amount  of  detail  which  they  involve. 
Even  in  our  professional  correspondence,'  said  Jlr.  Micawber,  glancing  at  some  letters 
he  was  vvriting,  '  the  mind  is  not  at  liberty  to  soar  to  any  exalted  form  of  expression. 
Still,  it  is  a  great  pursuit.     A  great  pursuit ! ' 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  become  the  tenant  of  Uriah  Heep's  old  house  ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Micawber  would  be  delighted  to  receive  me,  once  more,  under  her  own  roof. 

'  It  is  humble,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  to  quote  a  favourite  expression  of  my 
friend  Heep  ;  but  it  may  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  more  ambitious  domiciliary 
accommodat  ion . ' 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  reason,  so  far.  to  bt  satisfied  with  his  friend  Heep's 
treatment  of  him  ?  He  got  up  to  ascertain  if  the  door  were  close  shut,  before  he 
replied,  in  a  lower  voice — 

'  My  dear  Copperlicid,  a  man  who  labours  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  is,  with  the  generality  of  people,  at  a  disadvantage.  That  dis- 
adv.tntage  is  not  diminished,  when  that  pressure  necessitates  the  drawing  of 
stipendiary  emoluments,  before  those  emoluments  are  strictly  due  and  payable. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  my  friend  Heep  has  responded  to  appeals  to  which  I  need 
not  more  particularly  refer,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  redound  equally  to  the  honour 
of  his  head,  and  of  his  heart.' 

'  I  should  not  have  supposed  him  to  be  very  free  with  his  money  either,'  I 
observed. 

'  Pardon  me  ! '  said  Mr.  .Micawber,  with  an  air  of  constraint,  '  I  speak  of  my 
friend  Heep  as  I  have  experience.' 

'  I  am  glad  your  experience  is  so  favourable,'  I  returned. 

'  You  are  very  obliging,  my  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Mr.  Micawber ;  and  hununed 
a  tune. 

'  Do  you  see  much  of  Mr.  VVickfield  ?  '   I  asked,  to  change  the  subject. 

'  Not  much,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  slightingly.  '  Mr.  Wickfield  is,  I  dare  say,  a 
man  of  very  excellent  intentions  ;   but  he  is — in  short,  he  is  obsolete.' 

'  I  am  afraid  his  partner  seeks  to  make  him  so,'  said  I. 

'  My  dear  Copperfield  ! '  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  after  some  uneasy  evolutions 
on  his  stool,  '  allow  me  to  offer  a  remark  !  I  am  here,  in  a  capacity  of  confidence. 
I  am  here,  in  a  position  of  trust.  The  discussion  of  some  topics,  even  with  Mrs. 
Micawl)er  herself  (so  long  the  partner  of  my  various  vicissitudes,  and  a  woman  of  a 
remarkable  lucidity  of  intellect),  is,  I  am  led  to  consider,  incompatible  with  the 
funilluiib  now  devolving  on  nie.  I  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  in  our  friendlv  intercourse — which  I  trust  will  never  be  disturbed  !— we  draw  a 
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line.  On  one  side  of  this  line,"  said  Mr.  Micawhcr.  represent  inn  't  on  the  desk  with  the 
ofBce  ruler,  '  is  the  whole  range  of  the  human  intell.it.  with  a  trilling  execption  ;  on 
the  other,  is  that  exception  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  affiiirs  ..f  Messrs.  VVicklield  and  Heep. 
with  all  belonging  and  appertaining  thereunto.  1  trust  I  give  no  offenee  to  the 
companion  of  my  youth,  in  submitting  this  proposition  to  his  e.i.ilcr  ju.lgineiit  .'  ' 

Though  1  saw  an  uneasy  change  in  Mr.  Mieuwl.er,  whieh  sat  tightly  on  lum,  as 
if  his  new  duties  were  a  misiit.  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  I.e  offeiuled.  My  telling  hm> 
so,  appeared  to  relieve  him  ;   atul  he  shook  hands  with  me. 

'  I  am  charmed,  fopperlield,'  said  Mr.  Micawhcr.  '  let  me  assure  you.  with  Miss 
Wickfield.     She  is  a  verv  superior  voung  lady,  of  very  remarkabh-  attractions,  graces, 
and  virtues.     Upon  my  honour,'  said  Mr.  Mieawher,  indclimtely  kissing  his  hand 
and  bowing  his  genteclest  air,  '  I  do  homage  to  Miss  Wickfield  !     Hem  !  ' 
'  I  am  glad  of  that,  at  least,'  said  I. 

'  If  you  had  not  assured  us,  my  dear  fopperfield.  on  the  occasion  of  that  uijrecai.U- 
afternoon  we  had  the  happiness  of  passing  with  you.  that  1).  was  your  favourite  letter.- 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  I  should  unquestionably  have  supfwsed  that  A.  had  been  so.' 

We  have  all  some  experience  of  a  feeling,  that  comes  over  us  occasionally,  of 
what  we  are  saying  and  doing  having  been  stud  and  done  before,  in  a  remote  time 
-of  our  having  been  surrounded,  dim  ages  ago,  by  the  same  faces,  objects,  and 
circumstances— of  our  knowing  perfeetiv  what  will  be  said  next,  as  if  we  suddenly 
«membcred  it !  I  never  had  this  mysterious  impression  more  strongly  in  my  life, 
than  before  he  uttered  those  words. 

I  took  mv  leave  of  Mr.  Micawber,  for  the  time,  charging  him  with  my  l)cst  remem- 
brences  to  all  at  home.  As  I  left  him,  resuming  his  stool  and  his  pen,  and  rolling 
his  head  in  his  stock,  to  get  it  into  easier  writing  order,  I  clearly  perceived  that  there 
was  something  interposed  between  him  and  me,  since  he  had  come  into  his  new 
functions,  which  prevented  our  getting  at  each  other  as  we  used  to  do.  an.l  c,uite 
altered  the  character  of  our  intercourse. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  quaint  old  drawing-room,  though  it  presented  tokens  of 
Mrs.  Heep's  whereabout.  I  looked  into  the  room  still  belonging  to  Agnes,  and  saw 
her  sitting  by  the  fire,  at  a  prettv  old-fashioned  desk  she  had,  writing. 

My  darkening  the  light  made  her  look  up.  What  a  pleasure  to  be  the  cause  of 
that  bright  change  in  her  attentive  face,  and  the  object  of  that  sweet  regard  and 

wdcoTHc  ! 

'  Ah,  Agnes  ! '  said  I,  when  we  were  sitting  together,  side  by  side  ;  '  I  have  missed 

you  so  much,  lately  !  ' 

'  Indeed  ?  '    she  replied.     '  Again  !     And  so  soon  ?  ' 

I  shook  my  head.  •    i  n    t  i 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Agnes  ;  I  seem  to  want  some  faculty  of  mind  that  I 
ought  to  have.  You  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  me.  m  th<;  happy 
old  days  here,  and  I  came  so  naturally  to  you  for  counsel  and  sup[><)rt,  that  I  really 
think  I  have  missed  acfjuiring  it  '!  ' 

'  And  what  is  it  ?  '    said  Agnes,  cheerfully.  , 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,'  I  replied.     '  I  think  I  am  earnest  and  persevering  . 

'  I  am  sure  of  it,'  said  Agnes 

'  And  patient,  Agnes  ?  '    I  inquired,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

'  Yes.'  returned  Aenes,  laughing.     '  Pretty  well.' 

miserable  and  worried,  and  am  so  unsteady 
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irresolute  in  my  power  of  assuring  myself,  that  I  know  1  must  want— shall  I  call  it- 
reliance,  of  some  kind  ?  ' 

'  Call  it  so,  if  you  will,'  said  Af?nes. 

'  Well,'  I  returned.  *  See  here !  You  come  to  London,  I  rely  on  you,  and  I 
have  an  «()ject  and  a  course  at  once.  I  am  driven  out  of  ii,  I  come  here,  and  in  a 
moment  1  feel  an  altered  person.  The  circumstances  that  distressed  me  are  not 
clmnjjed.  since  I  came  into  this  room  ;  l«it  an  influence  conies  over  me  in  that  short 
interval  that  alters  me,  oh,  how  much  for  the  better  I  What  is  it  ?  What  is  your 
secret,  Agnes  ?  ' 

Her  head  was  bent  down,  looking  at  the  fire. 

'  It 's  the  old  story,'  said  I.  '  Don't  laugh,  when  I  say  it  was  always  the  same 
in  little  things  as  it  is  in  greater  ones.  My  old  troubles  were  nonsense,  and  now  they 
are  serious  ;   but  whenever  I  have  gone  away  from  my  adopted  sister ' 

Agnes  looked  up— with  such  a  heavenly  face  !— and  gave  me  her  hand,  which 
1  kissed. 

'  Whenever  I  have  not  had  you,  Agnes,  to  advise  and  approve  in  the  beginning, 
1  have  seemed  to  go  wild,  and  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  \Mien  I  have  come 
to  you,  at  last  (as  I  have  always  done),  I  have  come  to  peace  and  happiness.  I  come 
home,  now,  like  a  tired  traveller,  and  find  such  a  blessed  sense  of  rest ! ' 

I  felt  so  deeply  what  I  said,  it  affected  me  so  sincerely,  that  my  voice  failed,  and 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hand,  and  broke  into  tears.  I  write  the  truth.  Whatever 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  there  were  within  me,  as  there  are  within  so  many 
of  us  ;  whatever  might  have  been  so  different,  and  so  much  better  ;  whatever  I  had 
done,  in  which  I  had  perversely  wandered  away  from  the  voice  of  my  own  heart ; 
I  knew  nothing  of.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  fervently  in  earnest,  when  I  felt  the 
rest  and  peace  of  having  Agnes  near  me. 

In  her  placid  sisterly  manner ;  with  her  beaming  eyes  ;  with  her  tender  voice ; 
and  with  that  sweet  composure,  which  had  long  ago  made  the  house  that  held  her 
(juite  a  sacred  place  to  me  ;  she  soon  won  me  from  this  weakness,  and  led  me  on  to 
tell  all  that  had  happened  since  our  last  meeting. 

'  And  there  is  not  another  word  to  tell,  Agnes,'  said  I,  when  I  had  made  an  end 
of  my  confidence.     '  Now,  my  reliance  is  on  you.' 

'  But  it  must  not  be  on  me,  Trotwood,'  returned  Agnes,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
'  It  must  be  on  some  one  else.' 

'  On  Dora  ?  '   said  I. 

'  .\ssuredly.' 

'  Why,  I  have  not  mentioned,  Agnes,'  said  I,  a  little  embarrassed,  '  that  Dora 
is  rather  difficult  to — I  would  not,  for  the  world,  say,  to  rely  upon,  because  she  is  the 
soul  of  \mniy  and  truth— but  rather  difficult  to — I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it, 
really,  Agnes.  She  is  a  timid  little  thing,  and  easily  disturbed  and  frightened.  Some 
time  ago,  before  her  father's  death,  when  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  to  her — but 
I  '11  tell  you,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  how  it  was.' 

Accordingly,  I  told  Agnes  about  my  declaration  of  poverty,  about  the  Cookery 
Book,  the  housekeeping  accounts,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

'  Oh,  Trotwood  ! '  she  remonstrated,  with  a  smile.  '  Just  your  old  headlong 
way !  You  might  have  been  in  earnest  in  striving  to  get  on  in  the  world,  without 
being  so  very  sudden  with  a  timid,  loving,  inexperienced  girl.     Poor  Dora  I ' 

I  never  heard  such  sweet  forbearing  kindness  expressed  in  a  voice,  as  she  expressed 
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in  making  this  replv.  It  was  as  if  I  Imd  seen  her  adn.irinKly  luul  tcn.Jprly  cn.l.mcinR 
Dora,  and  tacitlv  rci.rovinjf  mc,  l.v  her  considorutc  protection,  for  n.y  hot  haste  in 
fluttering  that  little  heart.  It  w.is  as  if  I  had  seen  Dora,  in  all  her  fii-scMnating 
artlessness.  earessing  A«nes.  a.ui  thankinp  her.  an.l  eoaxi.iKly  apiH-ahnK'  afian.st 
iiie  and  loving  me  with  all  her  childish  innocence. 

'  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Agnes,  and  admired   her   m.  !     I  saw  those   two  together, 
in   a  hright  persi)eetive,  such  well-associated   friends,   each  adonnng  the    other  so 

'""*''  What  ought  1  to  do  then.  Agnes  ?  '    1  inquired,  after  looking  at  the  lire  a  little 

while.     '  What  would  it  be  right  to  do  ? '  ,  ,  ,     .  .    . 

'  I  think,"  said  Agnes.  '  that  the  honourable  course  to  take,  would  be  to  write  to 

those  two  ladies.     Don't  you  think  that  any  sec"-  t  course  is  an  unworthy  one  ?  ' 

'  Yes.     If  you  think  so,"  said  I.  .  ,  ■    » 

'  I  am  poorly  qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters.'  replied  Agnes,  with  a  modest 

hesitation.  '  but  I  certainly  feel-in  short,  I  feel  that  your  being  secret  ami  clandestine 

is  not  being  like  yourself.'  ,      i .    .,:j  i 

'  Like  myself,  in  the  too  high  opinion  you  have  of  me,  Agnes,  I  am  afraid,  said  1. 

'  Like  yourself,  in  the  candour  of  your  nature,'  she  returned  ;  '  ami  therefoie  I 
would  write  to  those  two  ladies.  1  would  relate,  as  plainly  and  as  openly  us  possible, 
.-ill  that  has  taken  place  ;  and  I  would  ask  their  permission  to  visit  sometimes,  at  their 
house.  Considering  that  vou  are  young,  and  striving  for  a  place  in  life,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  sav  that  vou  would  readily  abide  by  any  conditions  they  nught  impose 
upon  you.  I  would  entreat  them  not  to  dismiss  your  rc.piest,  without  a  reference  to 
Uora  ;  and  to  discuss  it  with  her  when  they  should  think  the  time  suitable  I  wou  d 
not  be  too  vehement,'  said  Agnes,  gently,  'or  propose  too  much.  I  would  trust  to 
my  fidelity  and  perseverance— and  to  Dora.'  .       ■      •  i   i 

'  But  if  they  were  to  frighten  Dora  again,  Agnes,  by  speaking  to  her.  saia  1. 
'  And  if  Dora  were  to  crv,  and  say  nothing  about  mc  ! '  •       •    ,      . 

'  Is  that  likelv  ?  •   inquired  Agnes,  with  the  same  sweet  consideration  in  ber  f ace. 

'  God  bless  her,  she  is  as  easily  scared  as  a  bird,'  said  I.     '  It  might  be  !     Or  i 
the  two  Miss  Spenlows  (elderly  ladies  ..f  that   sort  are  odd  characters   sometimes) 
should  not  be  likelv  persons  to  address  in  that  way  !  '  ■.-,,, 

'  I  don't  think,"  Trotwood,'  returned  Agnes,  raising  her  soft  eyes  to  mine,  I  won.  I 
consider  that.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  only  to  consider  whether  it  is  right  to  do 
this;   and,  if  it  is,  to  do  it.'  .        u 

I  had  no  longer  anv  doubt  on  the  subject.  With  a  lightened  heart,  though  with 
a  profound  sense  of  the  weighty  importance  of  my  task.  I  devoted  the  whole  after- 
noon to  the  composition  of  the  draft  of  this  letter;  for  which  great  purpose,  .\gnes 
relinquished  her  desk  to  me.     But  first  I  went  downstairs  to  see  Mr.  W.ekiield  and 

^'""l  fomld  Uriah  in  possession  of  a  new.  plaster-smelling  olViee,  built  out  in  the 
garden  ;  looking  extraordinarily  mean,  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers. 
He  received  me  in  his  usual  fawning  way,  and  pretended  not  to  have  heard  of  my 
arrival  from  Mr.  Mieawber  ;  a  pretence  I  took  the  liberty  of  disbelieving.  le  a.eoni- 
panied  me  into  Mr.  Wickfield's  room,  which  was  the  shadow  of  its  former  self  haying 
been  diverted  of  a  variety  of  conveniences,  for  the  aecommo.lat.on  of  the  new  partner 
-and  .toud  before  the  fire,  warming  his  baek.  and  shaving  his  chin  with  his  bony 
hand,  while  Mr.  Wiekfield  and  I  exchanged  greetings. 
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'  You  stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  while  you  remain  in  Canterbury  ? '  said  Mr. 
Wicktteld.  not  without  a  glance  at  Uriah  for  his  approval. 

'  Is  there  room  for  me  ?  "    said  I. 

'  I  am  sure.  Master  Copperflcid— I  should  say  Mister,  but  the  other  comes  so 
natural,'  said  Uriah.—'  I  would  turn  out  of  your  old  room  with  pleasure,  if  it  would 
be  agreeable.'  ^ 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  '  Why  should  you  be  inconvenienced  ?  There  s 
another  room.     There  's  another  room." 

'  Oh,  but  you  know,'  returned  Uriah,  with  a  grin,  '  I  should  really  l*e  delighted  ! ' 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  said  I  would  have  the  other  room  or  none  at  all ;  so 
it  was  settled  that  I  should  have  the  other  room  :  and,  taking  my  leave  of  the  firm 
until  dinner,  I  went  upstairs  again. 

I  hatl  hoped  to  have  no  other  companion  than  .\gnes.  But  Mrs.  Heep  had  asked 
permission  to  bring  herself  and  her  knitting  near  the  fire,  in  that  room  ;  on  pretence 
of  its  having  an  aspect  more  favourable  for  her  rheumatics,  as  the  wind  then  was, 
than  the  drawing-room  or  dining-parlour.  Though  I  could  almost  have  consigned 
her  to  the  mercies  of  the  wind  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  cathedral,  without 
remorse,  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  her  a  friendly  salutation. 

'  I  'm  umbly  thankful  to  you,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Heep,  in  acknowledgment  of  my 
inquiries  concerning  her  health,  '  but  I  'm  only  pretty  well.  I  haven't  much  to  boast 
of.  If  I  could  see  my  Uriah  well  settled  in  life,  I  couldn't  expect  much  more,  I  think. 
How  do  you  think  my  Ury  looking,  sir  ? ' 

I  thought  him  looking  as  villainous  as  ever,  and  I  replied  that  I  saw  no  change 
in  him. 

'  Oh,  don't  you  think  he  's  changed  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Heep.  '  There  I  must  umbly 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  you.     Don't  you  see  a  thinness  in  him  ?  ' 

'  Not  more  than  usual,'  I  replied. 

'  Don't  vou  though  ! '  said  Mrs.  Heep.  '  But  you  don't  take  notice  of  him  with 
a  mother's  eye  ! ' 

His  mother's  eye  was  an  evil  eye  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  thought  as  it  met 
mine,  howsoever  affectionate  to  him  ;  and  I  believe  she  and  her  son  were  devoted  to 
one  another.     It  passed  nie,  and  went  on  to  Agnes. 

'  Don't  yon  see  a  wasting  and  a  wearing  in  him.  Miss  Wickfield  ?  '  inquired 
Mrs.  Heep. 

'  No,'  said  .^gnes,  quietly  pursuing  the  work  on  which  she  was  engaged.  '  You 
are  too  solicitous  about  him.     He  is  very  well.' 

Mrs.  Heep,  with  a  prodigious  sniff,  resumed  her  knitting. 

She  never  left  off,  or  left  us  for  a  moment.  I  had  arrived  early  in  the  day,  and 
we  had  still  three  or  four  hours  before  dinner  ;  but  she  sat  there,  plying  her  knitting- 
needles  as  monotonously  as  an  hour-glass  might  have  poured  out  its  sands.  She  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  ;  I  sat  at  the  desk  in  front  of  it ;  a  little  beyond  me,  on  the 
other  side,  sat  Agnes.  Whensoever,  slowly  pondering  over  my  letter,  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes,  and  meeting  the  thoughtful  face  of  Agnes,  saw  it  clear,  and  beam  encouragement 
upon  me,  with  its  own  angelic  expression,  I  was  conscious  presently  of  the  evil  eye 
passing  me,  and  going  on  to  her.  and  comi.-ig  back  to  me  again,  and  dropping  furtivelv 
upon  the  knitting.  What  the  knitting  was,  I  don't  know,  not  being  learned  in  that 
art ;  but  it  looked  like  a  net ;  and  as  she  worked  away  with  those  Chinese  chop- 
sticks of  knitting-needles,  she  showed  in  the  firelight  like  an  ill-looking  en  hantress. 
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bttulketl  »8  yet  by  the  radiant  R(KKlne>s  opposite.  I.iit  uettinR  rraily  for  a  cast  of  her 

net  by  and  by. 

At  dinner  she  maintained  her  watch,  with  the  same  unwinkmjj  eyes.  .Vltcr 
dinner,  her  son  took  his  turn  ;  and  when  Mr.  Wicklirld,  himself,  an.l  I  were  left  alone 
together,  leered  at  me.  and  writhed  until  I  coulfl  hardly  bear  it.  In  the  drawin«- 
room,  there  .vas  the  mother  knitting  and  watehii\g  again.  AH  the  time  that  .\gnes 
sang  and  played,  the  mother  sat  at  the  piano.  Once  she  aske<l  for  a  particular 
ballad,  which  she  said  her  Ury  (who  was  yawning  in  a  great  chair)  dot.-.l  on  ;  an<l  at 
intervals  she  looked  round  at  him,  and  reported  to  Agnes  that  be  was  in  raptures 
with  the  music.  But  she  hardly  ever  spoke— I  <juestion  if  she  ever  did  -witluiut 
making  some  mention  of  him.     It  was  evident  to  me  that  this  was  the  duty  assigned 

to  her. 

This  lasted  until  bedtime.  To  have  seen  the  mother  and  son.  like  two  great  bats 
hangi;ic  over  the  whole  house,  and  darkening  it  with  their  ugly  fi>rnis,  mmle  me  so 
uncomfortable,  that  I  would  rather  have  remained  downstairs,  knitting  and  all,  than 
gone  to  bed.  I  hardly  got  any  sleep.  Next  day  the  knitting  and  watching  l)egan 
again,  and  lasted  all  day. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sjieaking  to  Agnes,  for  ten  minutes.  I  could  barely 
shov  her  my  letter.  I  proposed  to  her  to  walk  out  with  me  :  but  Mrs.  Ueep  repeatetlly 
complaining  that  sle  was  worse,  Agnes  charitably  remained  within,  to  boxr  her 
company.  Towards  the  twilight  I  went  out  by  myself,  musing  on  what  I  ought  to 
do,  and  whether  I  was  justified  in  withholding  from  Agnes,  any  longer,  what  Triah 
Keep  had  told  me  in  London  :   for  that  began  to  trouble  me  again,  very  muili. 

I  had  not  walked  out  far  enough  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  town,  upon  the  Hamsgale 
road,  where  there  was  a  good  path,  when  I  was  hailed,  through  the  dust,  by  somebody 
behind  me.  The  shambling  figure,  and  r  .canty  greatcoat,  were  not  to  be  mis 
taken.     I  stopped,  and  Uriah  Heep  came  up. 

'  Well  ?  '    said  I. 

'  How  fast  you  walk  ! '    said  he.     •  My  legs  are  pretty  long,  but  you  'vc  given 

'em  quite  a  job.' 

'  Where  are  vou  going  ?  '    sait'  I. 

'  I  am  coming  with  vou.  Master  fopperf eld.  if  yon  Ml  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  .v 
wa!k  with  an  old  acquaintance.'  Saying  this,  with  a  jerk  of  his  body,  which  mit;hl 
have  been  either  propitiatory  or  derisive,  he  fell  into  step  beside  me. 

'  Uriah,'  said  I,  as  civilly  as  I  could,  after  a  silence. 

'  Master  Copperfield  ! '   said  Uriah. 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth  (at  which  you  will  not  be  offended),  I  came  out  to  walk 
alone,  because  I  have  had  so  nmch  company.' 

He  looked  at  me  sideways,  and  said  with  his  hardest  grin—'  You  mean 
mother.' 

'  Whv  ves,  I  do,'  said  I. 

'  Ah  !  "But  vou  know  we  're  so  very  umble,'  he  returned.  '  And  having  such  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  umblcness,  we  must  really  take  care  that  we 're  not  pushed  to 
the  wall  by  them  as  isn't  umble.     All  stratagems  are  fair  in  love,  sir." 

Raising  his  great  hands  until  they  touched  his  chin,  he  rubbed  them  softly,  and 
softly  chuckled  ;   looking  as  like  a  malevolent  baboon,  I  thought,  as  anything  human 

could  look.  . 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  still  hugging  himself  in  that  unpleasant  way,  and  sh..,.iiig  his 
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head  at  me,  *  you  're  quite  a  dangerous  rival.  Master  Cu'pcrfif'l'i      \'ou  alwa'  s  wm, 
you  know." 

'  Do  you  set  a  watch  upon  Miss  Wicfikeld,  and  make  i.  .  home  !>  <  h'linc,  t»e<'a«s< 
of  me  '! '   said  I. 

•  Oh  !  Master  (.'opperlield  !     Those  ire  very  arsh  won!;,,'  he  rephni. 

'  I'ut  my  meaning  into  any  words  you  hke,'  said  I.  '  Vou  kno'A  ivhat  it  is. 
l^riah,  as  well  as  1  do.' 

'  Oh  no !  You  must  put  it  into  words,'  he  said.  '  Oh,  really  !  i  souidn't 
myself.' 

'  Do  you  suppose,'  said  I,  constraining  myself  to  l)e  very  temperate  and  (|uief 
with  him,  on  account  of  .Xgncs,  '  that  I  regard  Miss  Wickfield  otherwise  than  as  a  very 
dear  sister  ?  ' 

*  Well,  Master  Coppcrhcid,'  he  replied,  "  you  |)ercei\c  I  am  not  bound  to  inswcr 
that  question.     You  may  not,  you  know.     But  then,  you  see,  you  may  !  ' 

Anything  to  equal  the  low  cunning  of  his  visage,  and  of  his  shadowless  «  .  es, 
without  the  ghost  of  an  eye-lash,  I  never  saw. 

'  Come  then  !  '    said  I.     '  For  the  sake  of  Miss  Wicklield ' 

'  My  Agnes  !  '    he  exclaimed,  with  a  sickly,  iiiigular  contortion  of  himself. 
'  Would  you  be  so  good  as  call  her  Agnes,  Master  '  upperlield  ?  ' 

'  For  the  sake  of  .Vcnes  Wickfield — Heaven  bless  her    '         *"- 

'  Thank  you  for  that  blessing,  Mai   -  >  fopfierfield  !  '    he  interpo.se(l. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should,  under  any  other  circumstances,  as  soon  have 
thought  of  telling  to — Jack  Ketch.' 

'  To  who,  sir  'I '  said  I'riali,  stretching  nut  his  neck,  and  shading  liis  ear  with 
his  hand. 

'  To  the  hangman,"  I  returned.  '  The  most  unlikely  iktsoii  I  could  think  of,'— 
though  his  own  face  had  suggested  the  allusion  <niite  as  u  ,.atural  sequenco.  '  I  am 
engaged  to  another  young  lady.     I  hope  that  contents  you.' 

'  Upon  your  soul  Y  '    said  Uriah. 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  give  my  assertion  the  conhrniation  he  required,  when 
he  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  gave  it  a  squeeze. 

'  Oh,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said.     '  If  you  had  oiil>   had  the  condescension  t 
return  my  confidence  when  I  poured  out  the  fulness  of  my  art,  the  night  I  put  yo. 
so  much  out  of  the  way  by  sleeping  before  your  sitting-n>oni  fire,  I  never  should  havf 
doubted  you.     .\s  it  is,  I  'm  sure  I  '11  take  off  mother  ih         - .  and  only  too  n?>py. 
I  know  you  '11  excuse  the  precautions  of  affection,  won't  yn  What  a  pity,  Ma^te'- 

Copperfield,  that  you  didn't  condescend  to  return  my  contidence  !     I  'm  sure  I  «av 
you  every  opportunity.     But  you  never  have  cond<scende  '  t"  i   e,  as  much  as  I      ^ul'^ 
have  wished.     I  know  you  have  never  liked  me,  as  I  have  hkc     you  !  ' 

All  this  time  he  was  siiueezing  my  hand  with  his  damp  lisli\  firsijers,  while  I  niiid"- 
every  effort  I  decently  could  to  get  it  away.     But  I  was  quite  uiisui'-essful.     He  dr- 
it  under  the  sleeve  of  his  nnil berry-coloured  grcat-coi.t,  and  I  walked  on,  almost  up- 
compulsion,  arm-in-arm  with  him. 

'  Shall  we  turn  ?  '  said  Uriah,  by  and  by  wheeling  me  face  about  towards  tr- 
town,  on  which  the  early  moon  was  now  shining,  silvering  the  distar  t  windows. 

'  Before  we  le.ave  the  subject,  you  ought  to  understand,'  said  I.  -'reaking  a  pretty 
long  silence,  '  that  I  believe  Agnes  Wickfield  to  lie  as  far  above  you,  and  as  far  removed 
from  all  your  aspi-ations,  as  that  moon  herself ! 
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.iirci  lu'  ni(M)nli);h' 

III  iinii  s  i.f  a  |.frsoii 

iic    wiis    both    ,       ii^lit   up    at    a 
iktwisf  brought   up  at  a  public, 
iioBlit  lis  all  ii  dial  of  umbl.  iii'ss     not  mui  h 
I       \Vc  was  to  be  iind>lr  to  this  jxtsoii,  m, 
re,  and  to  make  bows  fb-rp  ;    and  ,ilwa\ 
l)etore  our  betters.     And  we  Imd  such  a  '  ■' 
d  by  boinn  umble.     So  did  I.    Father  e" 
'\c  cliaracter,  anions  th<    gentlefolks,  i 
■re  determined  to  brin^;  hun  in.     "'  He 
get     'I.     It  was  what  was  alwa\s  being  dm 
il  goe-        >vn  best.     Be  und)le,"  says  father    '  ir 
le  bad 

r  oieuri        to  me.  that  tins  tleteslable  eaid  ..f  fal 
It  of  the  llcep  familv.     1  had  seen  the  harvest,  but 


boy,'  said  Uriah.  "  I  got  to  know  what  unibleness  did. 

limble  pie  with  an  appetite.      I  stopi>ed  at  the  undile  point 

!.  "  H<.   1  hard  !  "     When  you  off- .    I  to  teaeh  me  Latin.  I 

to  i      above  you."  says  fatbt  r        keep  yourself  down." 

ese'  '      loment,  Master  Coppertield.  but  I  've  ),'ot  a  little 


power  I  II, 

And  i      sa  .1  all  this-  cw,  as  I  saw  his  faec  in  the  moonlight— that  I  might 

understand  he  was  resolviu  t..  ecompense  himself  by  using  his  jMJwer.  I  had  never 
doubte  His  meanness,  his  craft  and  malice  ;  but  I  fully  comprehended  now.  for  the 
first  tin  what  a  base,  unrelenting,  and  revengeful  spirit,  must  have  been  engendered 
I      tt>.        riv,  and  this  long,  suppression. 

account  of  himself  was  so  far  attended  with  an  agreeable  result,  that  it  lei  I 
t  h<  withdrawing  his  hand  in  order  that  he  might  have  another  hug  of  himself  under 
I  hin.     Once  apart  from  him.  I  was  determined  to  keep  apart  :    and  we  walked 

.  side  by  side,  saying  very  little  more  by  the  way. 

Whether  his  spirits  were  elevated  by  the  communication   I  had  niadi   to  him. 

.  his  having  indulged  in  this  retrospect,  I  don't  kno%\  ;    but  they  were  raised  by 

ne  influence.      He  talked  more  at  dinner  than  was  usual  with  him  :    ivsked  his 

ther  (off  dutv  from  the  moment  of  our  re-entering  the  house),  whether  lu-  was  not 

.wing  too  oldfor  a  bachelor  ;   and  once  looked  at  Agnes  so,  that  J  would  have  given 

.li  I  had,  for  leave  to  knock  him  down. 

When  we  three  males  were  left  ;,ione  after  dinner,  he  got  into  a  more  adv.  'iturous 
state.  He  had  taken  little  or  no  wine  ;  and  I  presume  it  was  the  mere  insolence  of 
triumph  that  was  upon  him.  flushed  perhaps  by  the  temptation  my  presence  furnished 
to  its  exhibition. 

I  had  observed  yesterday,  that  he  tried  to  entice  Mr.  Wickfield  to  drink  ;    and 
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interpreting  the  look  which  Agnes  had  given  me  as  she  went  out,  had  limited  myself 
to  one  glass,  and  then  proposed  that  we  should  follow  her.  I  would  have  done  so 
again  to-day  ;    but  Uriah  was  too  quick  for  me. 

'  We  seldom  see  our  present  visitor,  sir,'  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  VVickfield,  sitting, 
such  a  contrast  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  '  and  I  should  propose  to  give  him 
welcome  in  another  glass  or  two  of  wine,  if  you  have  no  objections.  Mr.  Copperfield, 
your  elth  and  appiness  ! ' 

I  was  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  taking  the  hand  he  stretched  across  to  me ; 
and  then,  with  very  different  emotions,  I  took  the  hand  of  the  broken  gentleman, 
his  partner. 

'  Come,  fellow-partner,'  said  Uriah,  '  if  I  may  take  the  liberty,— now.  suppose 
you  give  us  something  or  another  appropriate  to  Copperfield  ! ' 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Wickfield's  proposing  my  aunt,  his  proposing  Mr.  Dick,  his  pro- 
posing Doctors'  Commons,  his  proposing  Uriah,  his  drinking  everything  twice ;  his 
consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  the  ineffectual  effort  that  he  made  against  it ;  the 
struggle  between  his  shame  in  Uriah's  deportment,  and  his  desire  to  conciliate  him ; 
the  manifest  exultation  with  which  Uriah  twisted  and  turned,  and  held  him  up  before 
me.     It  made  me  sick  at  heart  to  see,  and  my  hand  rocoils  from  writing  it. 

'  Come,  fellow-partner  ! '  said  Uriah,  at  last,  '  I  'W  give  you  another  one,  and  I 
umbly  ask  for  bumpers,  seeing  I  intend  to  make  it  the  divinest  of  her  sex.' 

Her  father  had  his  empty  glass  in  his  hand.  I  saw  him  set  it  down,  look  at  the 
picture  she  was  so  like,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  shrink  back  in  his  elbow-chair. 

'  I  'm  an  umble  individual  to  give  you  her  elth,'  proceeded  Uriah,  '  but  I  admire 
— adore  her." 

No  physical  pain  that  her  father's  grey  head  could  have  borne,  I  think,  could 
have  been  more  terrible  to  me,  than  the  mental  endurance  I  saw  compressed  now 
within  both  his  hands. 

'  Agnes,'  said  Uriah,  either  not  regarding  him,  or  not  knowing  what  the  nature 
of  his  action  was,  '  Agnes  Wickfield  is,  I  am  safe  to  say,  the  divinest  of  her  sex.  May 
I  "speak  otit,  among  friends  ?  To  be  her  father  is  a  proud  distinction,  but  to  be  her 
usband ' 

Spare  me  from  ever  again  hearing  such  a  cry,  as  that  with  which  her  father  rose 
up  from  the  te'ile  ! 

'  VVTiat  's  the  matter  ! '  said  Uriah,  turning  of  a  deadly  colour.  *  You  are  not 
gone  mad,  after  all,  Mr.  Wickfield,  I  hope  ?  If  I  say  I  've  an  ambition  to  make  your 
Agnes  my  Agnes,  1  have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  another  man.  I  have  a  better  right 
to  it  than  any  other  man  ! ' 

I  had  my  arms  round  Mr.  Wickfield,  imploring  him  by  everything  that  I  could 
think  of,  oftencst  of  all  by  his  love  for  Agnes,  to  calm  himself  a  little.  He  was  mad 
for  the  moment ;  tearing  out  his  hair,  beating  his  head,  trying  to  force  me  from  him, 
and  to  force  himself  from  me,  not  answering  a  word,  not  looking  at  or  seeing  any 
one ;  blindly  striving  for  he  knew  not  what,  his  face  all  staring  and  distorted — a 
frightful  spectacle. 

I  conjured  him,  incoherently,  but  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  not  to 
abandon  himself  to  this  wildness,  but  to  hear  me.  I  besought  him  to  think  of  Agnes, 
to  connect  me  with  Agnes,  to  recollect  how  Agnes  and  I  had  grown  up  together,  how 
I  honoured  her  and  loved  her.  how  she  was  his  pride  and  joy.  I  tried  to  bring  her 
idea  before  him  in  any  form  ;    I  even  reproached  him  with  not  having  firmness  to 
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spare  her  the  knowledge  of  such  a  scene  as  tliis.  I  may  have  effcotol  something,  or 
his  wildness  may  have  spent  itself  ;  but  by  dep-ees  he  strugRled  less,  and  began  to 
look  at  me— strangely  at  first,  then  with  recocnition  in  his  eyes.  At  lenjfth  he  said, 
'  I  know,  Trotwood  !     My  darling  child  and  you-  1  know  !     Hut  look  at  hin>  !  " 

He  pointed  to  Uriah,  pale  and  glowering  in  a  corner,  evidently  very  nuich  out 
in  his  ealculations,  and  taken  by  surprise. 

'  Look  at  my  torturer,"  he  replied.  '  Ikfore  him  I  have  step  by  step  abandoned 
name  and  reputation,  peaee  and  ipuct,  house  and  home." 

'  I  have  kept  your  name  and  reputation  for  you,  and  your  peace  and  ipiiet,  and 
vour  house  and  home  too."  said  '■-iah.  with  a  sulky,  hurried,  defeated  air  of  com- 
promise. '  Don't  be  foolish,  Mr.  VViekfield.  If  I  have  gone  a  little  beyond  what 
you  were  prepared  for,  I  can  go  back,  I  suppose    '     There  "s  no  harm  done.' 

'  I  looked  for  single  motives  in  every  one.'  saul  Mr.  Wicklield,  '  and  I  was  satislktl 
1  had  bound  him  to  me  by  motives  of  interest.     But  see  what  1m-  is— oh,  see  what 

he  is !  •  ,        •  ,    ,  •    , 

•  You  had  better  stop  him,  Copperfield,  if  you  can,'  cried  I  nah,  with  his  long 
forefinger  pointing  towards  me.  '  He  'II  say  something  presently— mind  you  !  -  1  11 
be  sorry  to  have  said  afterwards,  and  you  '11  be  sorry  to  have  heard  !  ' 

'  I  '11  say  anything  !  '  cried  Mr.  Wiekiield,  with  a  desperate  air.  '  Why  should 
I  not  be  in  all  the  world's  power  if  I  am  in  yours  ?  ' 

'  Mind  !  I  tell  you  ! '  said  Uriah,  continuing  to  warn  me.  '  If  you  don't  stop  his 
mouth,  you  're  not  his  friend  !  Why  shouldn't  you  be  in  all  the  worlds  power, 
Mr.  w'iekfield  ?  Because  you  have  got  a  daughter.  You  and  me  know  what  w-e 
know,  don't  we  ?  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie— who  wants  to  rouse  'em  Y  I  don't,  lan't 
you  see  I  am  as  umble  as  I  can  he  ?  I  tell  you,  if  I  've  gone  too  far,  1  'm  sorry. 
^NTiat  would  you  have,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Trotwood,  Trotwood !  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Wiekfiekl,  wringing  his  hands. 
•  What  l'  have  come  down  to  be.  since  I  first  saw  you  in  this  house  !  I  was  on  my 
downward  way  then,  but  the  dreary,  dreary,  road  I  have  traversed  since  I  Weak 
indulgence  has  ruined  me.  Indulgence  in  remembrance,  and  indulgence  in  forget- 
fulness.  My  natural  grief  for  my  child's  mother  turned  to  disease ;  my  natural  love 
for  my  child  turned  to  disease.  I  have  infected  everything  I  touched.  I  have 
brought  misery  on  what  I  dearly  love,  I  know— Yom  know  !  I  thought  it  possible 
that  I  could  truly  love  one  creature  in  the  world,  and  not  love  the  rest  ;  1  thought 
it  possible  that  I  could  truly  mourn  for  one  creature  gone  out  of  the  world,  and  not 
have  some  part  in  the  grief  of  all  who  mourned.  Thus  the  lessons  of  my  life  have  been 
jierverted !  I  have  preyed  on  my  own  morbid  coward  heart,  and  it  has  prayed  on 
me.  Sordid  in  my  grief,  sordid  in  my  love,  sordid  in  my  miserable  escape  from  I  la- 
darker  side  of  both,  oh  see  the  ruin  I  am,  and  hate  me,  shun  me  ! ' 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  weakly  sobbed.  The  exeitement  into  which  he  had 
lieen  roused  was  leaving  him.     Uriah  came  out  of  his  corner. 

'  I  don't  know  all  I  have  done,  in  my  fatuity,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  putting  out 
his  hands,  as  if  to  deprecate  my  condemnation.  '  He  knows  best,'  meaning  Uriati 
Heep,  '  for  he  has  always  been  at  my  elbow,  whispering  me.  You  sec  the  millstone 
that  he  is  about  my  neck.  You  find  him  in  my  house,  you  find  him  in  my  business. 
You  heard  him,  but  a  little  time  ago.     What  need  have  I  to  say  more  ?  ' 

'  You  haven't  need  to  say  so  much,  nor  half  so  much,  nor  anything  at  all,'  observed 
Uriah,  half  defiant,  and  half  fawning.     '  You  wouldn't  have  took  it  up  so,  if  it  hadn't 
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been  for  the  wine.     You  '11  think  better  of  it  to-morrow,  sir.     If  I  have  said  too  much, 
or  more  than  I  meant,  what  of  it  ?     I  haven't  stood  by  it  I ' 

The  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  ghding  in,  without  a  vestige  of  colour  in  her  face, 
put  her  arm  round  his  neciv,  and  steadily  said,  '  Papa,  you  are  not  well.  Come  with 
me  t  •  He  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  he  were  oppressed  with  heavy  shame, 
and  went  out  with  her.  Her  eyes  met  mine  for  but  an  instant,  yet  I  saw  how  much 
she  knew  of  what  had  passed.  ^ 

'  I  didn't  expect  he  "d  cut  uj)  so  rough.  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah.  '  But 
it 's  nothing.  I  '11  be  friends  with  him  to-morrow.  It 's  for  his  good.  I  "m  umbly 
anxious  for  his  good.' 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  and  went  upstairs  into  the  quiet  room  where  Agnes  had 
so  often  sat  beside  me  at  mv  books.  Nobody  came  near  me  until  late  at  night.  I 
took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.  I  heard  the  clocks  strike  twelve,  and  was  still 
reading,  without  knowing  what  I  read,  when  Agnes  touched  me. 

'  You  will  be  going  early  in  the  morning,  Trotwood  !     Let  us  say  good-bye,  now  !  ' 

She  had  been  Weeijing,  but  her  face  then  was  so  calm  and  beautiful  ! 

'  Heaven  bless  you  ! '    she  said,  giving  me  her  hand. 

'  Dearest  Agnes  ! '  I  returned,  '  I  see  you  ask  me  not  to  speak  of  to-night— but 
is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  ' 

'  There  is  God  to  trust  in  !  '    she  replied. 

'  Can  /  do  nothing—/,  who  l  ime  to  you  with  my  poor  sorrows  ?  ' 

'And  make  mine  so  much  lighter,' she  replied.     '  Dear  Trotwood,  no  ! ' 

'  Dear  Agnes,'  I  said,  '  it  is  presumptuous  for  me,  who  am  so  poor  in  all  in  which 
you  are  so  rich— goodness,  resolution,  all  noble  qualities— to  doubt  or  direct  you  ; 
but  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  how  much  I  owe  you.  You  will  never 
sacrifice  yourself  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  Agnes  ?  ' 

More  agitated  for  a  moment  than  I  had  ever  seen  her,  she  took  her  hand  from 
me.  and  moved  a  sten  back. 

'  Say  you  have  no  such  thought,  dear  Agnes  !  Much  more  than  sister  I  Think 
of  the  priceless  gift  of  such  a  heart  as  yours,  of  such  a  love  as  yours  ! ' 

Oh  !  long,  long  afterwards,  I  saw  that  face  rise  up  before  me,  with  its  momentary 
look,  not  wondering,  not  accusing,  not  regretting.  Oh  long,  long  afterwards,  I  saw 
that  look  subside,  as  it  did  now.  into  the  lovely  smile,  with  which  she  told  me  she 
had  no  fear  for  herself— I  need  have  none  for  her— and  parted  from  me  by  the  name 
of  Brother,  and  was  gone  ! 

It  was  dark  in  the  morning  when  I  got  upon  the  coach  at  the  inn  door.  The 
day  was  just  breaking  when  we  were  about  to  start,  and  then,  as  I  sat  thinking  of  her, 
came  struggling  up  the  coach  side,  through  the  mingled  day  and  night,  Uriah's  head. 

'  Copperfield  ! '  said  he,  in  a  croaking  whisper,  as  he  hung  by  the  iron  on  the 
roof,  '  I  thought  vou  'd  be  glad  to  hear,  before  you  went  off,  that  there  are  no  squares 
broke  between  us.  I  've  been  into  his  room  ahead;.,  and  we  ve  made  it  all  smooth. 
Why,  though  I  'ni  umb'.e,  I  'm  useful  to  him,  you  know  ;  and  he  understands  his 
interest  when  he  isn't  in  liquor  !     What  an  agreeable  man  he  is,  after  all.  Master 

Copperfield  !  ' 

I  obliged  ni> silf  to  say  -hat  I  was  glad  he  had  made  his  apology. 

'  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  '  said  Uriah.  '  When  a  person's  umble,  you  know,  what 's  an 
apology  ?  So  easy  !  I  say  !  I  suppose,"  with  a  jerk,  '  you  have  sometimes  plucked 
a  pear  before  it  was  ripe.  Master  Copperfield  ?  ' 
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'  I  suppose  I  have,'  I  replied. 

'  1  did  that  last  night,"  said  Uriah  ;  '  but  it  '11  ripen  yet  !  It  only  wants  attending 
to.     I  can  wait  1 ' 

Profuse  in  his  farewells,  he  got  down  again  as  the  coachman  got  up.  For  any- 
thing I  know,  he  was  eating  something  to  keep  the  raw  morning  mt  out;  bi-t  he 
made  motions  with  his  mouth  as  if  the  pear  were  ripe  already,  and  he  were  smacking 
his  lips  over  it. 


CHAPTER    XL 


\ 
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THE    WANDKUKH 

WE  had  a  very  serious  conversation  in  Buckingham  Street  tiiat  night, 
about  the  domestic  occurrences  I  have  detailed  in  the  liust  chapter. 
My  aunt  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  her  arms  folded,  for  more  than  two  hours  afterwards. 
\Mienever  she  was  particularly  discomposed,  she  always  performed  one  of  these 
pedestrian  feats ;  and  the  amount  of  her  discomposure  might  always  l)e  csti:nated 
by  the  duration  of  her  walk.  On  this  occasion  she  was  so  nuich  disturlied  in  mind 
as  to  find  it  necessary  to  open  the  bedroom  door,  and  make  u  course  for  herself,  com- 
prising the  full  extent  of  the  bedroom  from  wall  to  wall ;  and  while  Mr.  Dick  and 
I  sat  quietly  by  the  fire,  she  kept  passing  in  and  out,  along  this  measured  track,  at  an 
unchanging  pace,  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock  pendulum. 

When  my  aunt  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves  by  Mr.  Dick's  going  out  to  bed.  1  sat 
down  to  write  my  letter  to  the  two  old  ladies.  By  that  time  she  was  tired  of  walking, 
and  sat  by  the  fire  with  her  dress  tucked  up  as  usual.  But  instead  of  sitting  in  her 
usual  manner,  hold'  .,•  "r  glass  upon  her  kn  !e,  she  suffered  it  to  stand  neglected  on 
the  rhimney-piece  ■  i  i.  -esting  her  left  elbow  on  her  right  arm,  and  her  chin  on  her 
left  hand,  looked  t.  i  'i'  .ully  at  me.  As  often  as  I  raised  my  eyes  from  what  I  was 
about,  I  met  hers.  am  in  the  lovingest  of  tempers,  my  dear,'  she  would  assure 

me  with  a  nod,  '  but  I  am  fidgeted  and  sorry  1 ' 

I  had  been  too  busy  to  observe,  until  after  she  was  gone  to  bed,  that  she  had  left 
her  night-mixture,  as  she  always  called  it,  untasted  on  the  i-hinme>  -piece.  She  came 
to  her  door,  with  even  more  than  her  usual  affection  of  maimer,  when  I  knocked  to 
acquaint  her  with  this  discovery  ;  but  only  said,  '  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take  it. 
Trot,  to-night,'  and  shook  her  head,  and  went  in  again. 

She  read  my  letter  to  the  two  old  ladies,  in  the  morning,  and  approved  of  it.  I 
posted  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  then,  but  wait,  as  patiently  as  I  could,  for  the  reply. 
I  was  still  in  this  state  of  expectation,  and  had  been,  for  nearly  a  week  ;  when  I  left 
the  Doctor's  one  snowy  night,  to  walk  home. 

It  had  been  a  bitter  day,  and  a  cutting  north-east  wind  had  blown  for  some  time 
The  wind  had  gone  down  with  the  light,  and  so  the  snow  had  come  on.  It  was  a  heavy, 
settled  fall,  I  recollect,  in  great  flakes  ;  and  it  lay  thick.  The  noise  of  wheels  and 
tread  of  people  were  as  hushed,  as  if  the  streets  had  been  strewn  that  depth  with 
feathers. 

My  shortest  way  home,— and  I  naturally  took  the  shortest  way  on  such  a  night 
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-  was  through  Saint  Martin's  Lane.  Xow,  the  church  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
lane,  stood  in  a  less  free  situation  at  that  time ;  there  being  no  open  space  before  it. 
and  the  lane  winding  down  to  the  Strand.  As  I  passed  the  steps  of  the  portico.  I 
encountered,  at  the  corner,  a  woman's  face.  It  looked  in  mine,  passed  across  the 
narrow  lane,  and  disappeared.  I  knew  it.  I  had  seen  it  somewhere.  But  I  could 
not  remenil.er  where.  I  had  some  association  with  it,  that  struck  upon  my  heart 
directly  ;  but   I  was   thinking  of  anything  else  when  it  came  upon  me,  and  wa3 

confused.  ^.     u  a       t- 

On  the  steps  of  the  church,  there  was  the  stooping  figure  of  a  man,  who  had  put 
down  some  burden  on  the  smooth  snow,  to  adjust  it  ;  my  seeing  the  face,  and  my 
scciiiK  l>i'i'.  "cre  simultaneous.  I  don't  think  I  had  stopped  in  my  surprise  ;  but, 
in  an>  case,  as  I  went  on,  he  rose,  turned,  and  came  down  towards  me.  I  stood  face 
to  face  with  Mr.  Pcggotty  !  ,      ..     ,     ,     -^u 

Then  I  rcincinbcrc.l  the  woman.     It  was  Martha,  to  whom  Lniily  had  given  the 

money  that  night  in  the  kitchen.     Martha  Endell— side  by  side  with  whom,  he  would 

not  have  seen  his  dear  niece.  Ham  had  told  me.  for  all  the  treasures  wreck-d  in  the  sea. 

We  shook  hands  heartily.     At  first,  neither  of  us  could  speak  a  won 

'  Mus'r  Davy  ! '    he  said,  griping  me  tight.  '  it  do  my  art  good  to  see  you,  sir 

Well  met,  well  met !  ' 

'  Well  met,  my  dear  old  friend  ! '   said  I. 

'  I  had  my  thowts  o'  coming  to  make  inquiration  for  you,  sir,  to-night,'  he  said, 
>  but  knowingu.  vour  aunt  was  living  along  wi'  you— for  I  've  been  down  yonder- 
Yarmouth  way--i  was  afeerd  it  was  too  late.     I  should   have  come  early  in   the 
morning,  sir,  afore  going  away.' 
'  .\gain  '.'  '    said  I. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  patiently  shaking  his  head, '  I  'm  away  to-morrow. 
'  Where  were  voii  going  now  ?  '    I  asked. 
'  Well  !  '   he  replied,  shaking  the  snow  out  of  his  long  hair,  '  I  was  a  going  to  turn 

in  soniewheers.'  ,,.,...       n 

In  those  days  tl.  le  was  a  side-entrance  to  the  stable-yard  of  the  Golden  Cross, 
the  inn  so  memorable  to  me  in  connection  with  his  misfortune,  nearly  opposite  to 
where  we  stood.  I  pointed  out  the  gateway,  put  my  arm  through  his,  and  we  went 
across.  Two  or  three  public-rooms  opened  out  of  the  stable-yard  ;  and  looking  into 
one  of  them,  and  finding  it  empty,  and  a  good  fire  burning,  I  took  him  in  there. 

When  I  saw  him  in  the  light,  I  observed,  not  only  that  his  hair  was  long  and 
ra-Tged,  but  that  his  face  was  burnt  dark  by  the  sun.  He  was  greyer,  the  lines  in  his 
face  and  forehead  were  deeper,  and  he  had  every  appearance  of  having  toiled  and 
wandered  through  all  varieties  of  weather  ;  but  he  looked  very  strong,  and  like  a  man 
upheld  by  steadfastness  of  purpose,  whom  nothing  could  tire  out.  He  shook  the 
snow  from  his  hat  and  clothes,  and  brushed  it  away  from  his  face,  while  I  was  inwardly 
making  these  remarks.  As  he  sat  down  opposite  to  me  at  a  table,  with  his  back  to 
the  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  he  put  out  his  rough  hand  again,  and  grasped 

mine  wiiriiilv.  .      .         n         . 

'  I  'II  tell  you,  Mas'r  Davy.'  he  said—'  wheer  all  I  've  been,  and  what-all  we  ve 
heerd.     I  've  been  fur,  and  we  've  heerd  little  ;   but  I  '11  tell  you  ?  ' 

I  rang  the  bell  for  something  hot  to  drink.  He  would  have  nothing  stronger 
than  ale  :  "and  while  it  was  being  brought,  and  being  warmed  at  the  fire,  he  sat  think- 
ing.    There  was  a  fine  massive  gravity  in  his  face,  I  did  not  venture  to  disturb. 
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'  When  she  was  a  child,"  he  said,  liftiiifj  up  his  head  soon  after  wc  were  left  alone, 
•  she  used  to  talk  to  me  a  deal  about  the  seu,  aiul  about  them  coasts  where  the  sea  got 
to  be  dark  blue,  and  to  lay  a  shining  ami  a  shining  in  the  sun.  I  thowt,  odd  times, 
as  her  father  being  drownded  made  her  think  on  it  so  nuich.  I  doen't  know,  you  see, 
but  maybe  she  believed— or  hoped  -he  had  drifted  out  to  them  parts,  where  the 
flowers  is  always  a  blowing,  and  the  country  bright.' 

•  It  is  likelv  to  have  been  a  childish  fancy.'  I  replied. 

'  When  she  was— lost,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  I  know'il  in  my  mind,  as  he  would 
take  her  to  them  countries.  I  know'd  in  my  mind,  as  he  'd  have  told  her  wonders  of 
•em,  and  how  she  was  to  be  a  lady  theer.  and  how  he  got  her  listen  to  him  fust,  along 
o'  sech  like.  When  we  see  his  mother,  I  know'd  quite  well  as  I  was  right.  I  went 
across-channel  to  France,  and  landed  theer,  as  if  I  'd  fell  down  from  the  sky.' 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  the  snow  drift  in.  I  saw  it  move  a  little  more,  and  a 
hand  softly  interpose  to  keep  it  open. 

'  I  found  out  an  English  gen'leman  as  was  in  authority,  said  Mr.  I'cggotty,  and 
told  him  I  was  a  going  to  seek  my  niece.  lie  got  me  them  papers  as  I  wanted  fur  to 
carry  me  through- 1  doen't  rightly  know  how  they  're  called— and  he  would  have 
give"  me  money,  but  that  I  was  thankful  to  have  no  need  on.  I  thank  him  kin.l.  for  all 
he  done,  I  'm  sure  !  "  I  've  wrote  afore  you,  '  he  says  to  me,  "  and  I  shall  speak  to 
many  as  will  come  that  way,  and  many  will  know  you.  fur  distant  from  here,  when 
you  're  a  travelling  alone."  I  told  him.  best  as  I  was  able,  what  my  gratitoode  was. 
and  went  away  through  France.' 

'  .\lone,  and  on  foot  ?  '    said  I. 

'  Mostly  afoot,'  he  rejoined  ;  "  sometimes  in  carts  along  with  people  gonig  to 
market  ;  sometimes  in  empty  coaches.  Many  mile  a  day  afoot,  and  often  with  some 
poor  soldier  or  another,  travelling  to  see  his  friends.  I  couldn't  talk  to  him,'  said 
Mr.  Peggotty.  '  nor  he  to  me  ;  but  \^o  was  company  for  one  another,  too,  along  the 
dusty  road^.' 

I  should  have  known  thnt  by  his  friendly  tone. 

'  When  I  come  to  any  town,'  he  pursued,  '  I  found  the  inn,  and  waited  about  the 
yard  till  some  one  turned  up  (some  one  mostly  did)  as  know'd  English.  Then  I  told 
how  that  I  was  on  mv  way  to  seek  my  niece,  and  they  told  me  what  manner  of 
gent' -folks  was  in  the  house,  and  I  waited  to  see  any  as  seemed  like  her,  going  in  or 
out.  When  it  warn't  Em'ly,  I  went  on  agen.  By  little  and  little,  when  I  come  to  a 
new  village  or  that,  among  the  poor  people,  I  found  they  know'd  about  me.  Th.  y 
would  set  me  down  at  their  cottage  doors,  and  give  we  what-not  fur  to  eat  and  drmk, 
and  show  me  where  to  sleep  ;  and  many  a  woman,  Mas'r  l)av> ,  as  has  had  a  daughter 
of  about  Em'ly's  age,  I  've  found  a  waiting  for  me,  at  Our  Saviour's  Cross  outside  the 
village,  fur  to  do  me  sim'lar  kindnesses.  Some  has  had  daughters  as  was  dead.  And 
(;od  onlv  knows  how  g(M)d  them  njothers  was  to  me  ! ' 

It  was  Martha  at  the  door.  I  saw  her  haggard,  listening  face  distinctly.  My 
dread  was  lest  he  should  turn  his  head,  and  see  her  too. 

'They  would  often  put  their  children— partic'lar  their  little  girls.'  said  Mr. 
Peggottv."-  upon  mv  knee  ;  and  many  a  time  you  might  have  seen  me  sitting  at  theer 
doors,  when  night  was  coming  on,  a'most  as  if  they'd  been  my  darling's  d.ildnn. 

Oh,  mv  darling  ! ' 

Overpowered  by  sudden  grief,  he  sobbed  aloud.  I  laid  my  trembling  hand  upon 
the  hand  he  put  before  his  face.     '  Thank'ee,  sir.'  he  said.  '  doen't  take  no  notice.' 
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In  a  very  little  while  he  took  his  hand  away  and  put  it  on  his  breast,  and  went 

on  with  his  story.  .  i      _  •._,„ 

•  They  often  walked  with  me.'  he  said.  *  in  the  morning,  maybe  a  mik  or  two 
upon  my  road  ;  and  when  we  parted,  and  I  said.  I  'm  thankful  to  you  !  God  bless 
vou  !  '•  they  alwavs  seemed  to  understand,  and  answered  pleasant.  At  last  I  come 
io  the  sea.  It  warn't  hard,  you  may  suppose,  for  a  seafaring  ma"  >'ke  me  to  work 
his  way  over  to  Italy.  ^Vhen  I  got  theer,  I  wandered  on  as  I  had  done  afore.  Ihe 
people  was  just  as  good  to  me,  and  I  should  have  gone  from  town  to  town,  maybe  the 
countrv  through,  but  that  I  got  news  of  her  being  seen  among  them  Swiss  nriountains 
yonder.  One  as  know'd  his  sarvant  see  'em  there,  all  three,  and  told  me  how  they 
travelled,  and  where  they  was.  I  made  for  them  mountains.  Mas  r  Davy,  day  and 
nicht  Ever  so  fur  as  I  went,  ever  so  fur  the  mountains  seemed  to  shift  away  from 
me.  But  I  come  up  with  'em.  and  I  crossed  'em.  When  I  got  nigh  the  p.ace».s  I 
had  been  told  of,  I  began  to  think  within  my  own  self,  "  What  shall  I  do  when  I 

The  listening  face,  insensible  to  the  inclement  night,  still  drooped  at  the  door, 
and  the  hands  begged  me— prayed  me-not  to  cast  it  forth.  ,  ^  u  ,  „„ 

'  I  never  doubted  her,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  No  !  Not  a  bit !  On  y  let  her  see 
,nv  face^n'v  let  her  heer  mv  voice-on'y  let  my  stanning  still  afore  lu-r  bring  to  her 
thoughts  the"home  she  had  fled  awav  from,  and  the  child  she  had  been-and  if  she 
had  growed  t<.  l.e  a  roval  lady,  she  d  have  fell  down  at  my  feet  !  I  know  d  it  well  ! 
Many  a  time  in  mv  sleep  had  I  heerd  her  cry  out,  "  Uncle  !  "  and  seen  her  fall  like 
death  afore  me.  Manv  a  time  in  my  sleep  had  I  raised  her  up.  and  whispered 
to  her,  "  Em'ly,  my  dear,  I  am  come  fur  to  bring  forgiveness,  and  to  take  you 

home ! " '  ■  .  u 

He  stopped  and  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  a  sigh. 

'  He  was  nowt  to  me  now.  Em'ly  was  all.  I  bought  a  country  dress  to  put 
upon  her;  and  I  know'd  that,  once  found,  she  would  walk  beside  me  over  them 
stonv  roads,  go  where  I  would,  and  never,  never,  leave  me  more.  To  put  that  dress 
upon  her.  and  to  cast  off  what  she  wore-to  take  her  on  my  arm  aga.n,  and  wander 
towards  home-to  stop  sometimes  upon  the  road,  and  heal  her  bruised  feet  and  her 
worse-bruised  heart-was  all  that  I  thowt  of  now.  I  doen't  believe  I  should  have  done 
so  much  as  look  at  him.  But,  Mas'r  Davy,  it  warn't  to  be-not  yet !  I  was  too  late 
and  thev  was  gone.  Wheer,  I  couldn't  learn.  Some  said  heer,  some  said  theer.  1 
travelled  heer.  and  I  travelled  theer,  but  I  found  no  Em'ly,  atul  I  travelled  home. 

'  How  long  ago  ?  '    I  asked.  ,j  .      .    ^     j    , 

•  A  matter  o'  fower  davs,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.     '  1  sighted  the  old  boat  arter  dark 
and  the  light  a  shining  in  the  winder.     When  I  come  nigh  and  looked  in  through 
the  glass,  I  see  the  faithful  creetur  Missis  Gummidge  sittin'  by  the  fire,  as  we  had 
fixed  upon,  alone.     1  called  out,  "  Doen't  be  afeerd  !     It 's  Dan'l !"    and  I  went  m. 
I  never  could  have  thowt  the  old  boat  would  have  been  so  strange  ! ' 

From  some  pocket  in  his  breast  he  took  out.  with  a  very  careful  hand,  a  small 
paper  bundle  containing  two  or  three  letters  or  little  packets,  which  he  laid  upon 

the  table.  .       t  ■    j  . 

'  This  fust  one  come,'  he  said,  selecting  it  from  the  rest,  afore  I  had  been  gone  a 
week  A  fifty  pound  bank-note,  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  directed  to  me.  and  put  under- 
neath the  door  in  the  night.  She  tried  to  hide  her  writing,  but  she  couldn  t  hide  it 
from  Me ! ' 
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He  folded  up  the  note  again,  with  great  patienre  and  care,  in  exactly  the  same 
form,  and  laid  it  on  one  side. 

•  This  come  to  Missis  Gunimidge,"  he  said,  opening  another,  '  two  or  three  months 
ago."  After  looking  at  it  for  some  moments,  la-  >;  ,e  it  to  mc.  and  added  in  a  low 
voice,  *  Be  so  good  as  read  it,  sir.' 

I  read  as  follows  : — 

'  Oh  what  will  you  feci  when  you  see  this  writing,  and  know  it  comes  from  my  wicked 
hand  1  But  try,  trv  -not  for  my  "sake,  but  for  i  Ic's  goodness,  try  to  let  your  heart  soften 
to  mc,  only  for  a  little  little  time!  Try.  pray  u  .  to  relent  towards  a  miserable  girl,  and 
write  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  whether  he  is  well,  and  what  he  said  about  me  before  you  left 
off  ever  naming  me  among  yourselves  -and  whether,  of  a  night,  whin  it  is  my  old  tim<  ..f 
coming  home,  you  ever  see  him  look  as  if  he  thought  of  one  he  Uijed  to  love  so  dear.  Oli, 
my  heart  is  breaking  when  I  think  about  it !  I  am  km-eling  down  to  you,  begging  and  pray- 
ing you  not  to  be  as  hard  with  mc  as  I  deserve— as  I  well,  well  know  I  deser%e-  but  to  !.,■ 
so  gentle  and  so  good,  as  to  write  down  something  of  him,  and  to  send  it  to  me.  You  n. .  ,1 
not  call  me  Little,  you  need  not  call  me  b>  the  name  I  have  disgraced ;  but  oh.  listen  to  nu 
agony,  and  have  mercy  on  me  so  f.ir  as  to  write  me  some  word  of  uncle,  never,  never  to  be 
seen  in  this  world  by  my  eyes  agam  !  •, 

'  Dear,  if  your  heart  is  hard  towards  me  -justly  hard.  I  know— but.  Listen,  if  it  is 
hard,  dear,  ask  him  I  have  wronged  the  nu)st  -him  whose  wife  I  was  to  have  been  - 
before  you  quite  decide  against  my  poor  pt^or  prayer !  If  he  should  be  so  compassionate  as 
to  say  that  you  might  write  something  for  mc  to  read— I  think  he  would,  oh,  I  think  he 
would,  if  you  would  only  ask  him.  for  he  always  was  so  bra\e  and  so  forgiving— tell  him 
then  (ijut  not  else),  that  when  I  hear  the  wind  blowing  at  night,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  passing 
aiiL'rily  from  seeing  him  and  unele,  and  was  going  up  u)  God  against  me.  Tell  him  that  if  I 
was  to  die  to-morrow  (and  oh,  if  I  was  lit.  I  would  be  so  glad  to  die!)  I  would  bless  him 
aiid  uncle  with  my  last  words,  ami  pray  for  his  happy  home  with  my  last  breath  ! ' 

Some  money  was  enclo.sed  in  this  letter  idso.  Five  pounds.  It  was  untouched 
like  the  previous  sum,  and  he  refolded  it  in  the  same  way.  Detailed  instructions 
were  added  relative  to  the  address  of  a  reply,  which,  although  they  lietrayed  the 
intervention  of  several  hands,  and  made  it  dillicult  to  arriv*-  at  any  very  probable 
conclusion  in  reference  to  her  place  of  coiicer.iment.  made  it  at  least  not  unlikely  that 
she  had  written  from  that  spot  where  she  was  staled  to  have  l)ecn  seen. 

'  What  answer  was  sent  Y  '    I  iiKjuircd  of  Mr.  Peggolty. 

'  Missis  Guinmidge.'  he  retururd.  '  not  being  a  go<id  scholar,  sir.  Ham  kindly 
drawed  it  out,  and  she  made  a  copy  on  it.  They  told  her  I  was  gone  to  seek  her,  an<l 
what  my  parting  words  was.' 

•  Is  that  another  letter  in  your  hand  ?  '    said  I. 

•  It's  money,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pcggotty,  unfolding  it  a  little  way.  'Ten  pound, 
you  see.  .\!k'  wrote  inside.  '"  From  a  true  friend,"  like  the  fust.  Hut  the  fust  was 
put  underneath  the  door,  and  this  come  by  the  por.t,  day  afore  yesterday.  I  'm  :i 
going  to  seek  her  at  the  post  mark.' 

He  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  town  on  the  IJpper  Rhine.  He  had  found  out. 
at  Yarmouth,  some  foreign  dealers  who  knew  that  country,  and  they  had  drawn  him 
a  rude  map  on  paper,  which  he  could  very  well  understand.  He  laid  it  between  lis 
on  the  table  ;   and,  with  his  chin  resting  on  one  hand,  tracked  his  course  upon  it  with 

the  other. 

I  asked  him  how  Ham  wa;  '?     He  shook  his  head. 
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'  He  Horks.'  he  said.  *  as  hold  as  a  man  can.  His  name  's  as  good,  in  all  that 
part  as  ,  nv  man's  is.  anywheres  in  the  wvireld.  Any  one's  hand  is  ready  t"  help 
hfrn  >"u  .mderstand.  and  his  is  ready  to  help  them.  He  's  never  been  heerd  fur  to 
complain.     But  my  sister's  belief  is  ('twixt  ourselves)  as  it  has  cut  h.m  deep. 

'  Poor  fellow.  I  can  believe  it  !  '  .  ,  l-  .  i,-:„j„ 

'  He  ain't  no  care,  Mas'r  l)avv,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty  in  a  solemn  whisper-  keinder 

no  care  no-h-w  for  his  life.     When  a  man's  wanted  for  rough  sarvice  in  rough  weather 

he  's  theer.     When  there  's  hard  duty  to  be  done  with  danger  in  it.  he  steps  for  ard 

afore  all  his  mates.     And  yet  he's  as  gentle  as  any  child.     There  am  t  a  child  in 

Yarmouth  that  doen't  know  him.'  .^i    .  •    u      i      ^,.* 

He  gathered  up  the  letters  thou«htfully.  smoothing  them  with  h.s  hand ;  put 
them  into  their  little  bundle  ;  and  placed  it  tenderly  in  lus  breast  again.  The  face 
was  gone  from  the  door.     I  still  saw  the  snow  drifting  m  ;  but  nothing  else  was  there. 

'Well''  he  said,  looking  to  his  bag.  'having  seen  you  to-night.  Mas  r  Davy 
(and  that  doos  me  good  !)  I  shall  away  betimes  to-morrow  morning  \ou  have  seen 
what  I  've  got  heer '  ;  putting  his  hand  on  where  the  little  packet  lay  :  all  that 
troubles  me  is,  to  think  that  any  harm  might  come  to  me.  afore  that  money  was  give 
back  If  I  was  to  die.  and  it  was  lost,  or  stole,  or  elseways  made  away  with,  and  it 
was  never  know'd  by  him  but  what  I  'd  took  it,  I  believe  the  t'other  wureld  wouldn  t 
hold  me !     I  lielieve  I  must  come  back ! '  .     .    ,  •  * 

He  rose  and  I  rose  too  ;  we  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand  again,  before  going  out. 

'  I  'd  go  ten  thousand  mile.'  he  said, '  I  'd  go  till  I  dropped  dead,  to  lay  that  money 
down  afore  him.  If  I  do  that,  and  find  my  Em'ly.  I  'm  content.  If  I  doen  t  find  her. 
maybe  she'll  come  to  hear,  sometime,  as  her  loving  uncle  only  ended  his  ser-^c.i  for 
her  when  he  ended  his  life  ;  and  if  I  know  her.  even  that  will  turn  her  home  at  last ! 

As  he  went  out  into  the  rigorous  night.  I  saw  the  lonely  figure  fiit  away  before  us. 
I  turned  him  hastilv  on  some  pretence,  and  held  him  in  conversation  until  it  ^•••'s  gone 

He  spoke  of  a 'travellers'  house  on  the  Dover  Road,  where  he  knew  he  could  find 
a  clean,  plain  lodging  for  the  night.  I  went  with  hir.  -ver  Westminster  Bridge  and 
parted  from  him  on  the  Surrey  shore.  Everything  seemed,  to  my  imagination,  to  be 
hushed  in  reverence  for  him.  as  he  resumed  his  solitary  journey  through  the  snow. 

I  returned  to  the  inn  vard,  and.  impressed  by  my  remembranct.  of  the  face,  looked 
awfullv  around  for  it.  It  was  not  there.  The  snow  had  covcTed  our  iate  footprints ; 
my  new  track  was  the  only  one  to  be  seen  ;  and  even  that  began  to  die  away  (it 
snowed  so  fast)  as  I  looked  back  over  my  shoulder. 


CHAPTER    XLI 
dora's  aunts 

A  T  last    an  answer  came  from  the  two  ladies.     They  presented  their  compli- 

/%         ments  to  Mr.  Copi>crfield.  and    informed  him  that  they  had  given  his 

/-%       letter  their  best  consideration,  'with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  both 

jL       m.     parties  '—which  I  thought  rather  an  alarming  expression,  not  only  l)ecause 

of  the  use  they  had  made  of  it  in  relation  to  the  f.amily  fiifferenoe  l.eforc-mentioned. 

but  because  I  had  (and  have  all  my  life)  observed  that  conventional  phrases  are  a 
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sort  of  fireworks,  easily  let  off,  and  liable  to  take  a  prcat  variety  of  shapes  and  rolmirs 
not  at  all  suggested  by  their  original  form.  The  Misses  Spenlow  aiUlcd  thi»l  they 
l)egged  to  forbear  expressing,  '  through  the  medium  of  oorrcspondencc'  an  o|iinion 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Copperlield's  communication  ;  but  that  if  Mr.  l'op|MTlield  w.mld 
df  them  the  favour  to  call,  upon  a  certain  day  (accompanied,  if  he  thought  proper, 
by  a  confidential  friend),  they  would  be  happy  to  hold  some  conversation  on  the 
subject. 

To  this  favour,  Mr.  t'opperfield  immediately  replied,  with  bis  rcs|«(  tful  com- 
pliments, that  he  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  the  Mis.se.s  Spenlow.  at  the 
time  appointed;  accompanied,  in  accordance  with  their  kind  prrniission.  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Having  despatched  which  missi\c, 
Mr.  t'opperfield  fell  into  a  condition  of  strong  ner\-ous  agitation  ;  and  so  rcniainc<l 
until  the  day  arrived. 

It  was  a  great  augmentation  of  my  uneasiness  to  be  bereaved,  at  this  eventful 
crisis,  of  the  inestimable  services  of  Miss  Mills.  Hut  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  always  doing 
something  or  other  to  annoy  me — or  I  felt  as  if  he  were,  which  was  the  same  thing  - 
had  brought  his  condtict  to  a  climax,  by  taking  it  into  his  hcatl  that  he  would  go  to 
India.  Why  should  he  go  to  India,  except  to  harass  me  ?  T"  be  sure  he  had  nothing 
to  do  With  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  part  ; 
being  entirely  in  the  Indian  trade,  whatever  that  was  (I  had  floating  dreams  myself 
concernmg  golden  shawls  and  f  iephants'  teeth) ;  having  been  at  Calcutta  in  his  youth  ; 
and  designing  now  to  go  out  there  again,  in  the  capacity  of  resident  partner.  Hut 
this  wa!^  nothing  to  mc.  Hiwever,  it  was  so  much  to  him  that  for  India  he  was 
bound,  and  Julia  with  him  :  iMid  Julia  went  into  the  country  to  take  leave  of  her 
relations  ;  and  tbe  house  was  put  into  a  perfect  suit  of  bills,  announcing  that  it  was 
to  be  let  or  sold,  and  "hat  the  furniture  (mangle  and  .ill)  was  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation. 
So,  here  was  another  earthquake  of  which  I  became  (he  sport,  before  I  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  its  predecessor  ! 

I  was  in  sever;.!  minds  how  to  dress  myself  oi\  the  important  day  ;  being  divided 
between  my  desire  to  appear  to  advantage,  and  my  apfirehensions  of  putting  on 
anything  that  might  impair  my  severely  practical  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Misses 
Spenlow.  I  endeavoured  to  hit  a  happy  medium  between  these  two  extremes  ;  my 
aunt  approved  the  result ;  and  Mr.  Dick  threw  one  of  his  shoes  after  Traddles  and 
ine,  for  luck,  as  we  went  downstairs. 

Excellent  fellow  as  I  knew  Traddles  to  be,  and  warmly  attached  to  him  as  I  w;is, 
I  could  not  help  wishing,  on  that  delicate  occasion,  that  he  had  never  contracted  the 
habit  of  bnishing  his  hair  so  very  upright.  It  gave  him  a  surprised  l<H)k  not  to 
say  a  hearth-broomy  kind  of  expression— wh  oh,  my  apprehensions  whispered,  might 
be  fatal  t"  us. 

I  took  Jhe  liberty  of  mentioning  it  to  Traddles,  as  we  were  walking  to  I'utiicy  ; 

and  sa>hig  (bat  if  ht  would  smooth  it  down  a  little 

'  My  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Traddles,  lifting  off  his  hat,  and  rubbing  his  hair 
all  kinds  of  w.iys,  '  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure.     Uut  it  won't." 
'  Won't  lie  smoothed  down  ?  '    said  I. 

'  No,'  said  Traddles.  'Nothing  will  induce  it.  If  I  was  to  curry  a  half-hun.lred- 
wftight  upon  it,  all  the  way  to  Putney,  it  would  b  up  again  the  moment  the  we^'ht 
was  taken  off.  You  have  no  idea  what  obstinate  hair  mine  is,  Copperlield.  I  am 
quite  a  fretful  porcupine.' 
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I  was  a  little  disappointed.  I  must  confess,  but  thoroughly  charmed  by  his  good- 
nature too.  I  told  him  how  I  esteemed  his  good-nature ;  and  said  that  his  hair  must 
have  Ukcn  all  the  obstinacy  out  of  his  character,  for  he  had  none. 

*  Oh  !  •  returned  Traddles.  laughing,  '  I  assure  you  it 's  quite  an  old  story,  my 
unfortunate  hair.  My  uncle's  wife  couldn't  bear  it.  She  said  it  exasperated  her.  It 
stood  very  much  in  my  way.  too.  when  I  first  fell  in  love  with  Sophy.     \  ery  much  ! 

'  Did  she  object  to  it  ?  *  ^.    ,.    .u 

'She  didn't,'  rejoined  Traddles;  'but  her  eldest  sister-the  one  that  s  the 
Beauty— quite  made  game  of  it,  I  understand.     In  fact,  all  the  sisters  laugh  at  it. 

*  Agreeable ! '    said  I.  ,         .  ,      »  tu 

'  Yes,'  returned  Traddles  with  perfect  innocence,  '  it  s  a  joke  for  us.  Ihey 
pretend  that  Sophy  has  a  lock  of  it  in  her  desk,  and  is  obliged  to  shut  it  in  a  clasped 
book  to  keep  it  down.     \Ve  laugh  about  it.'  . 

'  Bv  the  bve,  mv  dear  Traddles,'  said  I,  '  your  experience  may  suggest  something 
to  me.  ■  VVhcn  you  became  engaged  to  the  young  lady  whom  you  have  just  mentioned, 
did  you  make  a  regular  proposal  to  her  family  ?  Was  there  anything  like— what  we 
are  going  through  to-day,  for  instance  ?  '   I  added,  nervously.  .     .    ^  , 

'  Why,'  replied  Traddles,  on  whose  attentive  face  a  thoughtful  shade  had  stolen, 
'  it  was  rather  a  painful  transaction.  Copperfield,  in  my  case.  You  s-e.  Sophy  being 
of  so  much  use  in  the  family,  none  of  them  could  endure  the  thought  of  her  ever  being 
married.  Indeed,  they  had  quite  settled  among  themselves  that  she  never  was  to  be 
married,  and  they  called  her  the  old  maid.  Accordingly,  when  I  mentioned  it.  with 
the  greatest  precaution,  to  Mrs.  Crewler 

'  The  mamma  ? '    said  I.  .  ,        x  ..•       j 

'  The  mamma.'  said  Traddles-'  Reverend  Horace  Crewler-when  I  mentioned 
it  with  every  possible  precaution  to  Mrs.  Crewler.  the  effect  upon  her  was  such  that 
she  gave  a  scream  and  became  insensible.  I  couldn't  approach  the  subject  again,  for 
months.' 

'  You  did  at  last  ?  '   said  I. 

'  Well  the  Reverend  Horace  did,'  said  Traddles.  '  He  is  an  excellent  man, 
most  exemplary  in  every  way  ;  and  be  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  ought,  as  a  Christian, 
to  reconcile  herself  to  the  sacriiice  (especially  as  it  was  so  uncertain),  and  to  bear  no 
uncharitable  feeling  towards  me.  As  to  myself,  Copperfield.  I  giv  you  my  word,  I 
felt  a  perfect  bird  of  prey  towards  tir   family.' 

'  The  sisters  took  vour  part,  I  hope,  Traddles  ?  ' 

'  Why  I  can't  say  thev  di<i.'  he  returned.  '  When  we  had  comparatively  recon- 
ciled Mrs."  Crewler  to  it,  w.'-  had  to  break  it  to  Sarah.  You  recollect  my  mentioning 
Sarah,  as  the  one  that  has    omething  the  matter  with  her  spine  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly  ' ' 

'  She  clenched  both  her  hands,'  said  Traddles,  looking  at  me  in  dismay  ;  'shut 
her  eyes  ;  turned  lead-colour  ;  became  perfectly  stiff ;  and  took  nothing  for  two  days 
but  toast-and-water,  administered  with  a  teaspoon.' 

'  What  a  very  unpleasant  girl,  Traddles  ! '    I  remarked. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  vour  pardon.  Copperfield  ! '  said  Traddles.  '  She  is  a  very  charming 
Kirl,  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  In  fact,  they  all  have.  Sophy  told  me 
afterwards,  that  the  self-reproach  she  underwent  while  she  w.^s  in  attendance  upon 
Sarah,  no  words  could  describe.  1  know  it  must  have  been  severe,  by  my  own  fcehngs 
Copperfield  ;    which  were  like  a  criminal's.     After  S:;rah  was  restored,  we  still  had 
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to  break  it  to  thr  other  eight  :  and  it  produced  various  effects  upon  them  ■(  li  ihonI 
|)athetic  nature.  The  two  little  ones,  whom  Sophy  educates,  have  only  just  left  i.ff 
He-trstiug  nie." 

•  At  any  rate,  they  are  all  reconciled  to  it  now,  I  hope  '.' '  said  I. 
'  Ye— yes,  I  sliould  say  they  were,  on  the  whole  rcsijjnrd  to  it."  sjiid  Traddlrs. 
doubtfully.  '  The  fact  is,  we  avoid  mentioninji  the  sul)jcot  ;  an<i  my  unsrttlid 
prospects  and  indifferent  circumstAnccs  are  a  j;riat  consolation  to  them.  Tiit  rr  wdl 
be  a  deplorable  s<«nc,  whenever  we  are  marrieil.  It  will  be  much  ii>  ire  like  u  funeral 
than  a  weddinjf.     And  ihey  'II  all  hate  me  for  Ukin^  her  away  !  " 

His  honest  face,  as  he  looked  at  nie  with  a  serio-comu-  shake  t.f  bis  head,  unpresses 
nie  more  in  the  remembrance  than  it  did  in  the  reality,  for  I  wik>  by  this  time  in  a 
state  of  such  cxicssivt-  trepidation  and  waiideriiifj  of  mind,  a;,  to  lie  (piite  unable 
to  fix  my  attention  on  anythinR.  On  our  approaching  the  house  where  the  Misses 
S|)cnlow  lived,  I  was  at  such  a  discount  in  resj«ct  of  my  |>ersonal  liK>ks  <tiid  presence 
of  mind,  that  Traddlcs  pro[)osed  a  jjentle  stimulant  in  tho  form  of  .i  ^lass  of  ale. 
This  having  Ijcen  administered  at  u  neighbouring  public  house,  he  conductetl  me, 
with  tottering  steps,  to  the  Misses  Spenlows'  door. 

I  had  a  vague  sensation  of  Ixiiif,  as  it  were,  on  view,  when  the  maid  opened  it  ; 
and  t)f  wavering,  somehow,  across  u  hall  with  a  weather  gl.iss  in  it,  into  a  ouiet  little 
drawing-room  on  the  ground  lloor,  commanding  a  neat  garden.  .Mso  of  silting  down 
here,  on  a  sofa,  and  seeing  Traddles\  hair  start  up,  now  his  hat  was  removed,  like  one 
of  those  obtrusive  little  iigures  mailc  of  springs,  that  lly  out  of  lictitious  snuff-lioxes 
when  the  lid  is  taken  off.  .\l.^o  of  hearing  an  old  fashionei!  dock  ticking  a'iray  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  trying  to  make  it  keep  time  to  the  jerking  of  my  heart, 
which  it  wouldn't.  Also  of  looking  round  the  r'»om  for  any  sign  «if  Dora,  and  seeing 
none.  .Mso  of  thinking  that  Jip  once  bark-d  in  the  distance,  and  was  instant  1\  choked 
by  somclKkly.  l'ltinuitel>  I  found  myself  bai-king  Traddlcs  into  the  lirrpUM-e.  and 
bowing  in  great  confusion  to  two  dry  little  eKhrly  ladies,  dressed  in  bla<k.  and  each 
looking  wonderfully  like  a  preparation  in  chip  or  tan  of  the  late  Mr.  S|)enlow. 
'  Pray,"  said  one  of  the  two  little  ladies,  '  be  seated." 

When  I  had  dene  tumbling  over  Tnwidles.  and  had  ^at  upon  something  which 
was  not  a  cat  iny  first  seat  was  I  so  far  recovered  my  sight,  as  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
.Spcnlow  had  evidently  been  the  youngest  of  the  family  :  that  there  was  a  d!.p:irily 
of  six  or  eight  years  between  the  two  .sisters  ;  and  that  the  younger  appear,  il  to  lie 
the  manager  of  the  conference,  musmuch  us  she  had  m>  letter  in  In  r  hand— so 
familiar  U.S  it  looked  to  me.  and  yet  so  otid  !  and  was  referring  to  it  through  an  e\. 
glass.  They  were  dressed  alike,  but  this  sister  wore  her  dress  with  a  in. .re  \..iithfiil 
air  than  the  other  ;  and  perhaps  had  a  trille  more  frill,  or  tucker,  u:  bro.Kli.  or  l.r.uelrl . 
or  some  little  thing  of  that  kind,  which  made  her  look  more  lively,  riicy  wire  boili 
upright  in  their  carriage,  formal,  precise,  composed,  and  quiet.  The  ,ister  who  ha.l 
not  my  letter,  had  her  arms  cro,ssed  on  h<r  breast,  and  resting  on  each  other,  like  an  idol. 
'  Mr.  lopiHTticId,  1  believe,'  .said  the  sister  who  had  got  my  Utter,  ad.lressing 
herself  to  Traddlcs. 

This  was  a  frightful  beginning.  Traddlcs  had  tc  iiidi.ate  that  I  was  Mr 
Copperfield,  and  I  had  to  lay  itlaim  to  myself,  and  they  had  to  divest  themselve- 
of  a  preconceived  opinion  that  Traildles  was  Mr.  I  opjierlieli'.  and  altogether  we 
were  m  a  nice  condition.  Tv)  improve  it.  we  all  distinctly  heard  .lip  give  two  short 
barks,  and  receive  another  choke. 
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•  Mr.  ( (»pp<Tfield  !  '    suid  the  sister  with  the  letter. 

I  (lid  somethinR-  Lowed.  I  suppose  -nnd  was  all  attention,  when  the  other  sister 

struck  in.  ,  ^,  .         . 

•  My  si.st«r  Luvinia."  said  she.  '  l«'in«  conversant  with  matters  of  this  nature, 
will  state  wlwit  we  <oi>sider  most  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  both  parties." 

I  discovered  aftcrwanK  that  Miss  Tavinia  was  an  authority  in  affiurs  of  the 
heart  l,v  reason  of  there  having  ancien  (y  existed  a  certam  Mr.  Fidger.  who  ,)layed 
short  whist,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  cnamouretl  of  her.  My  private  opinion 
is  that  this  was  entirely  a  Rratuilous  assumption,  and  that  PidRcr  was  altogether 
innocent  of  anv  such  sentimc.ls  to  which  he  hml  never  given  any  sort  of  expression 
that  I  coul.l  ever  hear  of.  Both  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  had  a  superstition, 
however,  that  he  w<.uld  have  declared  his  passion,  if  he  had  not  Iktii  cut  short  in  his 
youth  (at  about  sixtv)  bv  over  drinking  his  constitution,  and  over-doing  an  attempt 
lo  set  it  right  again  bv  swilling  Bath  water.  They  had  a  lurking  suspicion  even,  that 
he  died  of  secret  love  :  though  I  must  s.iy  there  was  ii  picture  of  him  in  the  house 
with  a  damask  nose,  which  foiicealmeiit  did  not  appear  to  have  ever  p.cyed  upon.^ 

•  \Vc  will  not,'  said  Miss  Lavinia.  '  enter  on  the  past  history  of  th:«  matter.  G.ir 
iM)or  brother  Francis's  death  has  cancelled  that.' 

'  We  had  not.'  s.iid  .Miss  Clarissa.  '  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  assoc;ation  with 
our  brother  Knincis  ;  but  there  was  m  decided  division  or  disunion  between  us. 
Francis  tix)k  his  road  ;  we  took  ours.  We  considered  it  conducive  to  th"  happiness 
of  all  parties  that  it  should  l)e  so.     .\nd  it  was  so.' 

Fad.  of  the  sisters  leaned  a  little  forward  to  s|>eak.  sh(M)k  her  head  after  speaking, 
and  l-c...nc  upright  again  when  silent.  Miss  Clarissa  never  moved  her  arms.  She 
sometimes  playc.l  tunes  upon  them  with  her  fingers  minuets  and  marches.  I  should 
think     but  never  movei'  them. 

•  Our  niece's  position,  or  supposed  position,  is  much  changed  by  our  brother 
Francis's  death.'  s:,i(t  Miss  I.avinia  :  '  and  therefore  we  consider  our  brothers  opimons 
as  rcgur.i.  1  h.  r  position  as  being  changed  too.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  Mr. 
Coppcrli.ld.  that  vo,.  arc  a  voung  ■',  ntlcman  |M>sscssed  of  g.H>d  <iualitics  and  honourable 
chara<tcr;  or  that  >ou  have  an  uffcction  or  are  fully  |)ersuade<!  that  you  have  an 
affection     for  our  niece. 

I  rcplicl.  as  I  usually  did  whenever  1  had  a  chance,  that  nnlM«ly  had  ever  loved 
anvlMMly  else  as  I  loved  Dora.     Tradd'.es  came  to  my  assistance  with  a  confirmator> 

niurniur. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  going  on  to  make  some  rejoinder,  vvj,,,,  Miss  I  laris.sa,  who 
appeared  to  be  incessantly  be.set  by  a  desire  to  ref<r  to  l.cr  brother  Francis,  struck 

in  again  i     j 

■  If  Dora's  inan.nia.'  she  said.  '  w!ien  she  married  our  brother  Irancis,  had  at 
on.T  sai.l  that  there  uas  „of  room  for  the  family  al  the  .liimer  table,  it  would  have 
l)een  better  for  the  ha|ipiness  of  all  parties.' 

•  .Sister  Clarissa.'  said  Miss  Lavinia.     '  Perhaps  we  iiecdii  t  mind  that  now.' 

•  Sister  LuMMia.'  sai.l  Miss  Clarissa,  it  bcl..iigs  to  the  subject.  With  your  branch 
of  the  subject,  on  which  alone  vou  are  competent  t..  speak.  I  should  not  think  of  inter- 
fering. On  this  blanch  of  the  subje.  t  I  hi^vc  a  voice  and  n  opini.  ii.  It  would  have 
been  Ixtter  tor  the  happiness  of  u!l  [.arties.  if  Dora's  mamma,  when  she  inarrie<i 
our  brother  Francis,  bad  mentioned  plainly  what  her  intentions  were.  We  should 
(hen  have  known  what  we  ha.l  to  ex|Kc).     We  should  have  said  "  pray  do  not  invite 
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us,    at   any    time "  ;     and    all    possibility    of    misunderstanding  would    have   !>«•  ii 
avoided. ' 

When  Miss  Clarivsa  had  shaken  her  head.  Miss  Lavinia  resumed  :  anain  rrfcrrinc 
to  my  letter  tbrcuRh  her  eye-glass.  They  Imth  had  little  lirifiht  round  twiiiklmn 
eyes,  by  the  way,  which  were  like  birds'  eyes.  They  were  nut  \inliko  birds,  altou'ether  ; 
having  a  sharp,  brisk,  .sudiien  manner,  atid  n  'ittle  short,  spniee  way  of  iidjustiiiu 
themselves,  like  oanaries. 

Miss  Luviniu,  us  I  have  said,  resumed — 

'  You  ask  permission  of  my  sister  Clarissa  and  myself.  Mr.  t'op(>ertield.  to  visit 
here,  as  the  aeeepted  suitor  of  our  niece.' 

'  If  our  brother  Francis,'  said  .Miss  C'larissii,  breaking  out  at'aiii.  if  I  may  eall 
anvthing  so  calm  a  breaking  out,  *  wished  to  surround  himself  with  an  atmosphere  .f 
DtK-tors'  I'ommons,  and  of  Doctors'  (  ommons  only,  what  right  or  desire  had  we  to 
ohje<'t  ?  None.  I  am  sure.  We  have  ever  been  far  from  wishing  to  obtrude  ourselves 
on  any  one.  IJut  why  not  say  so  ?  I^t  our  brother  Francis  and  his  wife  have  their 
society.  Let  my  sister  Lavinia  and  myself  have  our  soeiets.  We  nm  find  it  for 
ourselves,  I  hope  ! ' 

As  this  appeared  to  be  addressed  to  Traddles  and  me.  both  Traddles  and  I  made 
some  sort  or  'cply.  Traddles  vas  inaudible.  I  think  !  observe*!  nnself.  that  it  was 
highly  creditable  to  all  concerneil.     I  ilon't  in  the  least  know  whnt  1  meimt. 

'Sister  Lavinia.'  said  Miss  flarissii.  having  now  relieved  her  inind.  '  you  can  i;o 
on,  n>y  dear.' 

Miss  Lavinia  proceeiled — 

'  Mr.  Copperlicld,  my  sister  Clarissa  and  I  have  been  very  ciireful  indeed  in 
considering  this  letter  ;  an.l  we  have  not  considered  it  without  linally  showiiiu  it 
to  our  niece,  and  discussing  it  with  our  niece.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you  think 
you  like  her  very  much.' 

'  Think,  maam.'  I  rapturously  began.  '  oh  !    - 

But  Miss  Clarissa  giving  me  a  look  (just  like  a  sharp  canary),  as  reipiesting  that  I 
would  not  interrupt  the  oracle,  I  begged  pardon. 

'  Affection,'  said  Miss  Lavinia,  glancing  at  her  sister  for  corroboration,  which  she 
gave  in  the  form  of  a  little  n<Hl  to  every  clause.  '  mature  affection,  homaire,  devotion. 
diMs  not  .'asily  express  itself.  Its  voice  is  low.  It  is  modest  and  retiring,  it  lies  in 
ambush,  waits  and  waits.  Su<'h  is  the  mature  fruit.  .Somtt lines  a  life  ylules  away, 
and  tinds  it  still  ripening  in  the  vhade." 

Of  course  I  did  not  understand  then  that  tins  was  an  allusion  to  her  supposed 
exi)erience  of  the  stricken  I'idccr  ;  but  I  saw.  from  the  ijntvity  with  which  Miss 
(  larissa  niMlded  her  heail.  that   ltii  at  weit.'lil   was  attailied  to  tin  -<■  uonis 

'The   light— for   I   call   them,   in  coniparison   wth   such   seiitmients,   the   lii,'hl 
inclinations  of  very  young  [leoplc.'  pursued  .Miss  Lavinia,  '  are  dust,  lompartd  to  roit  - 
It  is  owing  to  t'le  didiciilty  of  knowinj.'  whether  they  an-  likely  to  <iidur<'  or  h.ive  ;ii,v 
real  foundation,  that  niv  sister  (  lalissa  ami  nivscif  have  been  MTy   iindeiided  bow  to 
act,  Mr.  Copperlicld.  and  Mi. 

'Traddles.'  said  ni\   friend,  tinding  hiiiisclf  looked  at. 

'I  beg  pardon.  Of  the  Inner  Temple.  I  believe''  saiil  Miss  (  larissa.  again 
glancing  at  my  letter. 

Tnuhlles  said  '  Kxactly  so,'  and  lieeame  pretty  red  in  the  face. 

No«,  although  I  hud  not   received  any  express  eneouraireiiient  as  yet,   i  fancied 
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tha.  I  saw  in  the  t,»o  little  sisters,  and  particulwly  in  Mi«s  I^vinia  an  "'tenj.fied 
eni,  vmcnt  of  this  new  and  fruitful  subject  of  domestic  interest,  a  "'^"''"R  d«wn  to 
J  eT  nit  of  it.  a  disposition  to  pet  it.  in  which  there  was  a  good  bnght  ray  of 
make  tn«^  "lo  '  ^^^  that  Miss  Lavinia  would  have  uncommon  satisfaction 
m'sTJuteX  t-  ol..«  lovers,  like  Dora  and  me  ;  and  that  M- '''—.--  ^^ 
LeCS  'ess  -tisfi^tion  in  seeing  her  superintend  us.  and  in  chiming  in  with  her 
'",  particular  department  of  the  subject  whenever  that  impulse  wa.  "trong  uponher 
•;  gave  me  courage  to  protest  most  vehemently  that  V^^f /'7  ':"*"  H«^n  ' 
Id  tell,  or  any  on.  l.lu-ve  :    .hat  all  my  friends  knew  how      •"-f^/ J^^^^^^^ 

•u.nt   ALMies  Traddles.  everv  ..,„•  who  knew  me.  knew  how  I  loved  her.  and  how  earnest 

mv  :.ve  1  Zi  n  Ide  m;  F..  the  truth  of  this.  I  ap,>eaied  to  Traddles  And  Wdles 
rnr.Ip^       be-  were  plunging  into  .  Parliamentary  Debate,  really  did  come  ..nt 

:;Z.  ;  'cottiimtg  me  .:go<Ki  r'ound  terms,  and  in  a  plain  sensible  practical  manner. 

that  evidentlv  made  u  favourable  impression.  „«  „.-k 

•  I  so.  uk"  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so.  as  one  who  has  some  l.ttlo  experience  of  such 
things -^.dTraddle;.  •  being  mvself  engaged  to  a  young  lady-<>ne  o  ten.  down  in 
t^^^lsZ     and  seeing  no  probability,  at  present,  of  our  engagement  coming  to  a 

'""''Yormav  be  able  to  ..inn  what  I  have  said.  Mr.  Traddles."  obser^xd  Miss 

Lavinia.  evidently  taking  a  new  mterest  in  him,  '  of  the  affection  that  is  modest  and 
retiring  ;    that  waits  and  waits  1 ' 

•  Kntirelv    nui'ain.'  said  Traddles.  •••      w       ■    ■ 
Mi "  (  lanssa  looki-.l  at  Miss  Uv.n.a.  and  shook  her  head  gravely.     Miss  Lavn.a 

l,„,k.-d  consciously  at  Miss  Clarissa,  and  heave.l  a  little  sigh 

.Sister  Lavinia.'  ^aid  Miss  Clarissa.  "  take  my  smelling-bottle. 

Miss  Lay.nia  revived  herself  with  a  few  whiffs  of  aromatic  vinegar- Iradd.es  and  1 

hK^kmir  ..1.  with  great  solicitude  the  while  ;  and  then  went  on  to  say.  rather  faintly- 

M     sister  aiul  myself  have  been  in  great  aoubt.  Mr.    Traddles.  what  eonrse  we 

..ughtto  take  in  reference  to  the  likings,  or  imaginary  liknigs.  of  such  very  young 

i,Piml<-   IS  your  friend  Mr.  CopiK-rluld  and  our  niece.  .       ■       .. 

'"'oiir  brother  Francis's  .'hiUl.'  remarked  Miss  (  larissa      "  If  our  '•-;»'";--; 

wife  had  foun.l  it  .■..nvenient  in  her  lifetime  (though  she  ha.l  an  unquestionable    ight 

o  Lt  t  she  thought  l>est)  to  invite  the  family  to  her  dinner-table,  we  might  have 

l"",.  our  broth,'  Francis's  child   better  at  the  present  moment.     .Sister   Uv.nia. 

'"'"'m'ss  Lav, ma  turne.l  my  letter,  so  as  to  bring  the  superscription  towards  herself, 
.nd  referre-l  tbrou«l.  lu  r  eye-glass  at  some  or.lerly  looking  notes  she  had  made  on 

""'  T IJ'.!;...  us.'  said  she.  '  pru.lent.  Mr.  Traddles.  to  bring  these  feelings  .^  the 
,.st  ..f  our  own  obs.ryation.  At  present  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and  are  not  in  a 
situation  to  jiuig..  Imw  ...ueh  realitV  there  may  be  in  them.  Therefore  we  are  inclined 
M,  far  to  accede  to  Mr   <    .pperUeld's  projx.sal.  as  to  admit  his  visits  here 

1  sb.ll  never,  dear  lad.es.'  I  exclaimed,  relieved  of  an  immense  load  of  appre- 

liension    '  fortret   vmir  kimliiess  !  '  .    .l  ■   •» 

uf  p'lrsued  Miss  l,..vin.a.  -but.  we  w.nild  prefer  to  regard  those  visits. 
Mr  Traddui.  as  made,  at  pr.sent.  to  us.  We  must  gm»rd  ourselves  from  recognising 
...y  positne  -  ugagement  between  Mr.  Copperlield  and  our  niece,  until  we  have  had 
an  opportunity ' 
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*  Undl  you  have  had  an  opportunity,  sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa. 

'  Be  it  so,'  assented  Miss  Uvinia.  with  a  sigh  -'  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity 

of  observing  them." 

'  Copperfield.'  said  Traddles,  turning  to  n.c.  '  you  feel.  I  am  sure,  that  nothii.i; 
could  be  more  reasonable  or  considerate." 

'  Nothing  !  '    cried  I.     "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  it.' 

'  In  this  position  of  affairs.'  said  Miss  Lavini.i.  n^ain  refrrrinR  to  her  notes.  '  and 
admitting  his  visits  on  this  understan.ling  only,  we  must  ro<iuire  from  Mr.  I  opin-r 
field  a  distinct  assurance,  on  his  wortl  of  honour,  that  no  oomm.inu-Htioi,  of  any 
kind  shall  take  place  l)etween  him  and  our  nice  without  our  knowlc.l^c.  Fhut  no 
project  v/hatever  shall  Ik-  entertained  with  regard  to  <mr  meee.  without  iKii.g  tirst 
submitted  to  us~  -' 

'  To  vou.  sister  Lavinia.'  Miss  Clarissa  interposed. 

'  Be  it  so.  Clarissa!  •  assented  Miss  Lavinia  resignedly  '  to  me— lind  rccrivms 
our  concurrence.  We  must  make  this  a  most  express  and  serious  stipulation,  not  t.i 
be  broken  on  any  account.  We  wishe<i  Mr.  Copperfield  to  I.e  ac-oinpunied  l.y  some 
confidential  friend  to-dav.'  with  an  inclination  of  her  head  towards  1  ruddles,  who 
liowed  *  in  order  that  there  mi-iht  be  no  doubt  or  niiscouccption  on  this  subjc-t.  If 
Mr.  Copperfield.  or  if  you.  Mr.  Traddles.  feel  the  le^vst  scruple,  in  Kiving  this  promise, 
I  beg  you  to  take  time  to  consider  it.' 

I  exclaimed,  in  a  state  of  high  ecstatic  fer>'()ur.  that  not  a  moment's  considenit.ou 
could  l)e  necessarv'.  I  bound  mvself  by  the  re.,uire<l  promise,  in  a  most  impassioned 
manner  :  called  upon  Traddles  to  witness  it  :  an<l  .Icnounccd  myself  as  the  n.o-.t 
atrocious  of  characters  if  I  ever  swerved  from  it  in  the  least  tlegrcc. 

'  Stay  !  '  said  Miss  Lavinia,  holding  up  her  hand  :  '  we  resolved.  In-fore  we  l.a.l 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  two  gentlemen,  to  leave  you  alone  for  a  .piarter  of  an 
hour,  to  consider  this  Doint.     You  will  allow  us  to  ret  re." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  sav  that  no  consideration  was  necessary.  1  h  -y  |)ersiste.l 
in  withdrawing  for  the  specified  time.  Accordingly,  these  little  birds  l.op,i.-d  out 
with  great  dignity;  leaving  me  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  'lra<l.lies.  and  to  feel 
aa  if  I  were  translated  to  regions  of  cx.,iiisit<-  happiness.  Kxa.tly  at  the  .xpiration 
of  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  thev  reappeared  with  no  less  dignity  than  they  had  .lis- 
apjiearcd.  They  had  gone  rustling  away  as  if  tlie.r  little  .Iresses  were  ma<ic  of  autumn- 
leaves  :   and  they  came  nistling  back,  in  like  manner. 

I  then  bound  myself  once  more  to  the  {)rcseribcd  c-oiiditions. 

'  Sister  Clarissa.'  said  Miss  Lavinia.  '  the  rest  is  with  you." 

Miss  Clarissa,  unfolding  her  arms  for  the  tirsi  lime,  took  llu  notes  and  ulance.l  at 

them.  , ,        , 

•  We  .shall  be  happy,'  said  Miss  Clarissa.  '  to  see  Mr.  Cop,)erlield  lo  diun.r.  every 

Sunday,  if  it  should  suit  his  convenien<-e.     Our  hour  is  three.' 

I  bowe<i.  ., 

'  In  the  course  of  the  week.'  saul  Miss  t  lanssi*.  ■  we  shall  be  happy  b.  see  Mr. 

Cop|)erfield  to  tea.     Our  hour  is  half-past  six." 

I  bowed  again. 

•  Twice  in  the  week,'  said  Miss  I  larissa.  '  but.  as  a  rule,  not  oflener. 

I  bowed  again.  .,,■,..  ii 

•  Miss  Trotwood.-  said  Mi.ss  Clarissa.  '  mentioned  in  Mr.  Coppertuld  s  letter,  will 
perhaps  call  upon  us,      When  visiting  is  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties,  we  are 
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clml  to  receive  visits,  and  return  them.  VVTien  it  is  better  for  the  happiness  of  all 
imrties  that  no  visiting  should  Uke  place  (as  in  the  case  of  our  l.rother  Francis,  and  his 
eKtHl.lishmciit),  that  is  quite  different.' 

I  intimated  that  my  aunt  would  be  proud  and  delighted  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  though  I  must  sav  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  their  getting  on  very  satisfactonly 
together.  The  conditions  being  now  closed,  1  expressed  my  acknowledgments  in  the 
warmest  manner  ;  and,  Uking  the  hand,  first  of  Miss  C!arissa.  and  then  of  Miss 
Lavinia.  pressed  it,  in  each  case,  to  my  lips. 

Miss  Lavinia  then  arose,  and  begging  Mr.  Traddles  to  excuse  us  for  a  minute, 
rajuested  me  to  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  all  in  a  tremble,  and  was  conductc<l  into  another 
room.  There.  I  found  mv  blessed  darling  stopping  her  ears  l.ehind  the  door,  with  her 
dear  little  face  against  the  wall  ;    and  Jip  in  the  platc-warnier  with  his  head  tied  up 

in  a  towel.  ■  .     .       j      ■    i 

Oh  !  How  beautiful  she  was  in  her  black  frock,  and  how  she  sobbed  and  cried 
at  first,  and  wouldn't  come  out  from  behind  the  door  I  How  fond  we  were  of  one 
another,  when  she  did  come  out  at  last ;  and  what  a  state  of  blis.s  I  was  in.  when  we 
took  Jip  out  of  the  plate-warmer,  and  restored  him  to  the  light.  smezinK  very  much, 
and  were  all  three  reunited  ! 

•  M\  dearest  Dora  !     Now,  indeed,  iny  own  for  ever  ! ' 
'  Oil  don't  I '    pleaded  Dora.     '  Please  ! ' 

■  Are  you  not  my  own  for  ever,  Dora  ?  ' 

•  Oh  yes,  of  course  1  am  !  '   cried  Dora.  '  but  I  am  so  frightened  !  ' 
'  Frightened,  my  own  '! ' 

'  Oh  yes  I   I  don't  like  him,'  said  Dora.     '  Why  don't  he  go  Y  ' 
'  Who,  my  life  ?  ' 

'  Your  friend.'  said  Dora.     '  It  isn't  any  business  of  his.     What  a  stupid  he  must  \>e  1 
'  My  love  !  '     (There  never  was  anything  so  coaxing  as  her  thildish  ways.)     '  He 
is  the  best  creature  !  ' 

■  Oh,  but  we  don't  want  any  best  creatures  ! '   pouted  Dora. 

'My  dear,'  1  argued,  '  you  will  soon  know  him  well,  and  like  In  of  all  thin|»s. 
And  here  is  my  aunt  coming  soon  ;    and  you  11  like  her  of  all  things  too.  when  y.^u 

know  her.'  ,  ,     ,     •  j 

'  No,  please  don't  bring  her  I  '  said  Dora,  giving  me  a  horiilied  littl<-  kiw,  and 
folding  her  liands.  'Don't.  I  know  she's  a  naughty,  nuschief-making  old  thing! 
Don't  let  her  eonie  here,  Doady  !  '   which  was  a  corruption  of  David. 

Hemonstrance  was  of  no  "use,  then;  so  i  laughed,  and  admired,  and  was  very 
much  in  love  and  very  happy  ;  and  she  showed  me  Jips  new  trick  of  standing  on  hi*; 
hind-legs  in  a  corner  -which  he  did  for  about  the  space  of  .^  Hash  of  liirhtning.  Mui 
then  fell  down— and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  should  have  stayed  there,  ol^livious  ,rf 
Traddles,  if  Miss  Lavinia  had  not  eon.c  in  to  take  me  away.  M.ss  Lavinia  wm  very 
fond  of  Dora  (she  told  me  Dora  was  exactly  like  what  she  had  l>een  herself  at  her  age- 
she  must  have  altered  a  good  deal),  and  she  treated  Dora  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  toy. 
1  wanted  to  persuade  Dora  to  come  and  see  Traddles.  but  on  my  proposing  it  she  ran 
off  to  her  jwn  room,  and  l.Kked  herself  in  ;  so  I  went  to  Traddles  without  her.  and 
walked  away  with  him  on  air. 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,'  said  Traddles  ;  '  and  they  are  ver\  agree- 
able old  ladies.  I  am  sure.  1  shouldn't  be  a'  .ill  surprisetl  if  you  were  to  Ix-  married 
years  before  me,  Coppenleld.' 
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I  inquired,  in  the  pride 


'  Does  your  Sophy  pl:iy  on  iiii>  inslruiu'  i 

of  mv  heart. 

•  She  knows  cnouuh  o{  the  piano  to  tct.ch  it  to  her  htf  Ir  sistirs.'  mikI  I  rsKldlrs. 

■  IKh'S  sh<>  sinn  at  ail  ?  '    I  askcii. 

'  Why.  ^lle  sings  Lallatls,  sometinu-s,  to  freshen  up  the  tithcrs  a  litllr  «hi-n  they   tv 
out  of  spirits,    said   Tniddlrs.     '  Noflnnj.'  scientific' 
'  SIiC  doesn't  sni<;  to  th'-  (.'uitiir  .'  '    Mini  I. 

■  Oh  dear  no  !  '    sjiid  Traddlc.s. 

•  Faint  at  all  '  ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Tradtiles. 

I  promised  Traddles  that  he  shouhl  hear  Dora  sinj;.  and  see  some  of  her  flower- 
pamtinn.  He  said  he  should  like  it  verv  mueh.  and  we  went  home  arm  inarm  in 
>,-reat  k,hk1  humour  and  delight.  I  et«<mraged  him  to  lalk  about  .Sophy,  on  the  way  : 
whieh  he  did  with  a  hiving  relianee  ,>u  ner  that  I  very  mueh  admired.  I  <oinpared 
her  in  my  mind  with  Dora,  with  eonsiderahle  inward  satisfaetioii  :  hiil  I  eandidly 
jidmiltedto  mvself  that  she  seemed  to  he  an  excellent  kind  of  girl  for  Traildles.  t.M. 

Of  course  mv  aunt  was  immediately  made  .ic<|Uaiiife<l  .vith  the  successful  is.sue  of 
the  <'onference,  and  with  all  that  had  '.e.n  <  Ui  aiul  done  in  th<-  course  of  it.  She 
was  happv  to  see  m.-  so  hapi)\ .  and  promi  .1  to  call  on  D<iras  aunts  without  loss 
of  time.  Hut  she  to-.k  such  a  long  walk  ii|i  and  down  our  r<K»ms  that  night,  while  I 
wiis  writing  to  .\gnes.  that  1  Segan  to  think  she  meant  to  walk  till  morning. 

My  I'-tter  to  .\gnes  was  a  fervent  and  gniteful  one.  narrating  all  the  goo<l  ef'e<ls 
that  had  resulted  from  nn  following  her  advice.     She  wrote.  li>   rttuni  of  |K.st.  to  me. 
Her  letter  was  hopeful,  earne-t.  and  cheerful.     She  «as  alwavs  cheerful  from  that  time. 
I  ha<i   mv  hands  i..ur'   full  than  cv.i.  i,  )>v.      My  dail>  journeys  t..  Highgate  con- 
sidered, I'utnev  was  a  long  wav  off ;    i.n.l  I  naturally  wanted  to  g.)  there  as  <iflcn  as  I 

could.     'I'he   pVoposcl   teadrinkings   being  .put ipraetu able,    I   compounded   with 

Miss  Laviiua  for  pcnuissioi.  to  visit  e\.r,  Saturday  aftermKin,  without  (i.trimcut  '.i 
my  privileg..!  Sundays.  So.  the  elo-e  ..f  every  week  was  a  delicious  time  for  me; 
aiid  I  got  thniiigh  the  rest  of  the  week  by  Imtking  forward  to  if. 

I  was  wonderfully  relieved  '..  liiul  that  my  aunt  and  Doras  aunls  rubbed  on, 
all  things  considered,  niuch  mor-  smoothly  than  I  could  have  expected.  My  .iuit 
matk  her  promised  visit  withii,  a  !'  w  .lays  ..(  the  conf<ren<e  ;  an<i  within  .t  few  more 
days.  Dora's  aunts  .ailed  uiK.n  Ik  , .  in  due  state  and  fo:  .u.  Similar  hut  more  friendly 
exchanges  took  place  afterwards,  usually  at  interv.ils  of  iLne  or  four  w<vks.  I  know 
that  n.y  aunt  .iistressed  Dora's  aunts  very  much,  by  utterly  setting  at  naught  the 
dignitv  of  flv-convevame.  and  walking  out  to  Fiiiney  at  exlraor.liiiar;  '-lios,  as 
shortly  after"  !ir«!akfast  or  just  before  tea:  likewise  by  wearing  her  b<  inct  i  •% 
manner  that  happened  to  Ik-  c.tufortabl.  to  her  head,  withoii*  at  all  <leferni,.'  b.  ibe 
prejudices  oi  civilisation  on  that  subject.  Hut  Dora's  .Mints  mh)ii  agreed  to  regard 
my  aunt  as  an  eecmtric  and  some-hat  n.as,uli:ie  lady,  with  a  strong  understanding  ; 
ail''  .dthough  mv  aunt  (K-casi<.iially  riillled  thi^  feathers  of  Dora's  aunts,  b\  expressing 
heretical  opinl<>i'.s  on  various  ix)ints  of  .cremony,  she  loved  me  loo  well  not  to  si,  riliee 
some  of  her  little  pe-  ulianties  to  the  general  harmony. 

'I'he  onlv  nu.iibcr  of  our  snail    >  :'icty,  who  positively  refused  t.,  a.lapt  himself  t. 
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was  Jip.     He  nev..i  saw  my  aunt  without  i.nme<lialel\  ilisplayiiig  ever\ 
heu.l.  retiring  under  a  chair,  and  growling  incessantly  :    with  now  an< 
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too  much  for  his  feelings.      All  kinds  o(  treat 
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ment  were  tried  with  him— costing,  scolding,  slapping,  bringing  him  to  Buckingham 
Street  (where  he  instantly  dashed  at  the  two  cats,  to  the  terror  of  all  l)ehoIders) ;  but 
he  never  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  l>ear  my  aunt's  society.  He  would  sometimes 
think  he  had  got  the  l)etter  of  his  objection,  mid  be  aimal.le  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
then  would  put  his  snub-nose,  and  howl  to  that  extent,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  blind  him  and  put  him  in  the  plate-warmer.  At  length.  Dora  regularly  muffled 
him  in  II  towel  and  shut  him  up  there,  whenever  my  aunt  was  reported  at  the  door. 

One  thing  troubled  me  much,  after  we  had  fallen  into  this  quiet  train.  It  was. 
that  Dora  s.  -ined  liv  one  consent  to  Ik-  regarded  like  a  pretty  toy  or  plaything.  My 
aunt,  with  whom  she  gradually  became  familiar,  always  called  her  Little  Iliossoni  ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Lavinia's  life  was  to  wait  upon  her,  curl  her  hair,  make 
ornaments  for  her.  and  treat  her  like  a  iK-t  child.  What  Miss  Lavinia  did.  her  sister 
.lid  as  a  matter  of  cours.-.  It  was  very  odd  to  nic  ;  but  they  all  seemed  to  treat  Dora, 
it,  her  degree,  much  as  Dora  treated  Jip  in  his. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  Dora  about  this  ;  and  one  day  when  we  were 
out  walking  (for  we  were  licensed  by  Mi?:;  '  :vinia.  after  a  while,  to  go  out  walking 
by  ourselves).  I  said  to  her  that  I  wishe  ■  •  '-ouUi  i/et  them  to  behave  towards  her 
differcntlv.  _ 

'  Hecause  >ou  know,  my  darling."  I  remonstrated,  '  you  arc  nut  a  child. 

•  There  !  '   said  Dora.     "  Now  you  're  going  to  be  cross  !  ' 
'  Cross,  mv  love  '! ' 

'  I  am  sure  they   re  very  kitwl  to  nie.'  saic*  Dora.  '  and  1  am  very  happy." 

'  Well  !     Kut.  my  dearest  life  !  '    said  I.  '  you  njight  bo  very  happy,  and  yet  be 

treated  rationallv." 

Dora  L'uv<-  me  a  reproachful  look— the  prettiest  look  !- svmI  then  lief  an  to  sob. 
SJiying.  if  I  didn't  like  her.  why  had  I  ever  wanted  so  much  to  be  engaged  to  her  ? 
Aiid  whv  didn't  I  go  awav  now.  if  I  couldn't  bear  her  '! 

What  eould  I  <io,  biit  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  tell  her  how  I  doted  on  her,  after 

that  ! 

•  I  am  sure  I  am  very  affectionate,"  said  Dora  ;   '  you  oughtn'     .o  be  cruel  to  me, 

Doadv  1 '  .  *      iu 

■Cruel,  my  precious  love  !     As  if  I  would— or  could— be  cruel  to  you,  for  the 

wonJ  ! ' 

'  Then  don't  find  fault  with  me.'  said  Dora,  making  a  rose-bud  of  her  mouth  ; 

'  .ind  I  'II  be  good.' 

I  was  charmed  by  her  i)resently  asking  me,  of  her  own  accord,  to  give  her  that 
Cookery  Hook  I  had  «inee  spoken  of.  and  to  show  her  how  to  keep  accounts,  as  I  had 
once  promised  I  would.  I  brought  the  volume  with  me  on  my  next  visit  (I  got  it 
prettily  bound,  first,  to  make  ii  look  less  dry  and  more  inviting)  ;  and  us  we  strolled 
about  the  (onunon,  I  showed  her  an  old  housekeeping-book  of  my  aunt's,  and  gave 
her  a  set  f)f  tablets,  and  a  pretty  little  pencil-ca.se.  and  box  of  leads,  to  practise  house- 
keeping with. 

'  But  the  C(K)kery  Book  made  Dora's  head  aciie.  and  the  figures  made  her  cry. 
The.  wouhln't  add  up,  she  said.  So  she  rubbed  them  out.  and  drew  little  nosegays, 
and  likenes-i  s  of  me  and  .lip.  all   <ver  the  tablets. 

Then  i  jiluyfullv  tried  verbal  instruction  in  domestic  matters,  as  we  walked  about 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Sometimes,  for  example,  when  we  passed  a  butcher's  shop, 
I  would  say — 
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'  Now  sunposc.  my  f>et.  timt  wp  wrrc  nmrrinl.  iiiul  you  wrre  ).'«""U  '"  '"•>  " 
shoul<ler  of  mutton  for  diniipr,  would  you  know  how  to  l>uy  it  ? 

My  prrtty  little  Dom's  Uce  would  fall.  hikI  sIu-  wouUi  niuk.'  hrr  lui.uth  into  n 
bud  agMU,  as  if  slie  would  very  much  prefer  to  sliut  mine  with  a  kiss. 

'  Would  you  know  how  to  huy  it.  my  darlinc '!' "  I  "oultl  r.|M-ivf.  jxThiips.  >f  I 
were  very  inflexible. 

Dora  would  think  :i  little,  und  then  reply,  perhiip.,  with  frciit  trumiph 

•Why,  the  butcl  cr  would  know  how  to  m11  it,  Jintl  what  need  /  know  .'  Oh, 
you  silly  Imy  !  ' 

Si,  when  I  once  i.sked  Dorii,  with  an  eye  to  the  l<M>keiy  l»ook.  wliiit  she  vould 
do.  if  we  were  married,  and  I  were  to  siiy  I  should  like  ii  iiue  Irish  stew,  she  replied 
that  she  would  tell  the  !,ervant  to  make  it  ;  and  then  elapped  her  little  liiinds  t.. aether 
iuross  my  arm.  and  lauRhed  in  sueh  a  eharminn  manner  that  she  was  nu.re  deliRhtful 
than  ever. 

I'diisequently,  the  principal  use  to  which  the  (  ««)kery  H<M)k  was  devoted,  was 
being  put  down  in  the  corner  for  Jip  to  stand  upon.  Hut  Dora  was  so  pleased,  wh.  ti 
she  ha<l  trained  him  to  stand  uikju  it  withi»it  offennn  to  .  ome  off,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  the  pencil-case  in  his  mouth,  thit  I  was  very  >;la<l  I  hiid  bought  it. 

And  wc  fell  back  on  the  guitar-ease,  and  the  llower  |.aintin>r,  and  the  son>;s  about 
never  leaving  off  daneinjr,  Ta  ra  la!  ami  were  as  happy  .is  the  week  was  lonn.  I 
cHcasionally  wished  I  could  venture  to  hint  to  Miss  Lavinia  that  she  treated  the 
darliuK  of  m\  heart  a  little  too  nineh  like  a  playthinj;  ;  and  I  sometimes  awoke,  as  it 
t'cre,  wonderiii};  to  find  that  1  hail  fallen  into  the  fjeneral  fault,  and  treated  her  like  a 
jMaything  too — but  not  often. 


CHAPTKIl    Xl.ll 

.MISCIIIKF 

IFKKT,  ns  if  it  were  not  for  me  to  record,  even  thouph  this  iiiaiiiiseript  is  in- 
tended for  no  eyes  but  mine,  how  hard  I  vorked  at  that  treniendoiis  short 
hand,  and  all  improvement  appertaiiunj;  to  it.  in  my  sense  of  resfioiisi. 
hility  t..  Dora  and  her  aunts.  I  »ill  only  add.  to  what  I  have  already 
written  of  ruv  perscvcni  ee  at  this  time  of  my  life,  and  of  a  patient  .-ind  con- 
tinuous encr^"-  which  llicii  bcfran  to  be  mat.  red  within  me.  and  wturh  I  know 
to  be  the  strong  part  of  my  eharaetcr,  if  it  have  any  strcn^ith  at  all.  that  there, 
on  looking  back,  I  find  the  source  of  m>  success.  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  worldly  matters:  many  met.  have  worked  much  harde;,  and  not  sue<  ee  led 
half  so  well  ;  but  I  never  could  have  done  what  I  have  done,  without  the  habits  of 
punctuality,  order,  and  diligence,  without  the  determination  to  concentrate  myself 
<>n  '  ;  object  at  a  time,  no  matter  how  <piickly  its  successor  shoulil  come  upon  its 
heels,  which  I  then  formed.  Heaven  knows  I  write  this,  in  no  spirit  of  self  l.iiida- 
tion.  The  tuan  who  reviews  his  own  life,  as  I  do  mine,  in  K"'"R  '*"  here,  from  pane  t<i 
papt  'iml  need  to  have  been  a  jjood  man  indeed,  if  he  wouUi  '.ic  spare<l  the  sharp 
cor.sciousr.rss  of  many  talents  nevjlccted,  many  opportunities  wast<d.  many  erratic 
a.id  ]■  I  .crted  feelin^^s  constantly  at  war  within  his  breast,  and  thfeating  him.     I 
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,,..  not  hol.1  on.  natural  Rift.  I  .lam  say.  .hut  I  have  not  abused      My  -«»";"«  "^'^ 
is   that  ul>.t..vcr  1  have  tried  to  do  in  life.  1  have  tned  w.th  a  I  n.v  heart  to  do  well 
lut  whatever  I  have  dev.te.l  .nys.K  to.  I  have  devoted  .nyself  to  .•.-.upletely  ;   that 
tV^Z  and  in  sn.all.  I  have  always  lH*n  thoroughly  in  earnest.     I  havx  neve 
.,';.!<1  it  POSS.I.U.  that  any  natural  or  improved  ability  can  «•'«'"•  ''"'"7'^. *'"" 
,  '  ,on,>an!onship  of  the  steadv.  plan.,  hard-uorkinp  .p-ht.-.  and  hope  t«  Ra^n^  ♦» 
.,ul      There  is  no  sueh  thins  as  sueh  fullilment  on  this  earth.     Some  happj   talent, 
and  some  for  unate  opportnni.v.  n.ay  form  the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  on  wh.eh  some 
;    n        ..  t.  hut  the  'roun.ls  of  that  la.lder  n.ust  he  n,ade  of  stuff  to  stand  wear  and 
t  ;        and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thorou«h.Roins.  ardent.  *"''  "T'T/'^'h  ne^^ 
Never  to  put  one  hand  to  anything,  on  whieh  I  .oul.i  thn,w  ,ny  whole  self  ;   and  nev« 
to  affe.t  llepreeiation  of  n.y  work,  whatever  .1  was  ;    I  lind.  now.  to  have  l,een  my 

'■'"  H.rj'mueh  of  the  praetiee  I  have  just  re.lueed  to  preec,,t.  I  owe  to  X,n^.  I  will 
not  repeat  here.     Mv  narrative  proceeds  to  -ARnes.  with  a  thankful  love. 

Si',:  :  .t  o„  n  visit  of  a  fortn.uht  to  the  Doetor's.  Mr.  W.ck.ield  was  the  doctor  s 
„,.,  f,,,„,.  and  the  IXntor  wished  to  talk  with  him.  and  do  hun  pH.d.  It  "idj^een 
„,„,..,  ..,  ....nversHtion  with  .ARues  when  she  was  las.  ■■  town,  and  th.s  -s-t  wa  the 
nsull.  Sh.  an.l  her  father  ean.e  t,.,ether.  1  was  n...  mud.  surprised  to  hear  from 
e  hat  she  had  encaRed  to  lind  a  I.Hl.inR  in  the  nei«hlK>urhood  for  Mrs.  Heep  whose 
llmltie  eon.plaint  re.pnred  ehan^e  of  a.r.  and  who  would  be  'farmed  to  have  .t 
m  sucr.  eon.pa.n-.  Neither  was  I  surprise.l  when.  ..n  the  very  next  day.  Ur.ah.  l.ke 
u  dut.f.d  M.n.  brough.  his  worthy  mother  f.  take  possession. 

Yon  se;.  Master  Copp.r.i.ld.-  sai.l  he.  as  he  for.e.l  h.mself  upon  my  eompany 
for  a  ...rn  in  .l>o  Dortor's  .unlcM.  •  wh.  rr  a  p<'rson  loves,  a  |H.rson  is  u  httle  jealous  - 
l.iis.uays,  anxious  to  ktep  an  eve  on  the  beloved  one. 

'Of  whom  arc  \ou  jealous,  now?'    said  I.  ..•!■» 

'  ThMMk.  to  yon.  Master  to,.,H.rfiel.l.-  he  return.d.  '  of  no  one  in  particular  just 

at  present — no  male  person,  at  least." 

•Do  Nou      can  that  vou  are  jealous  of  a  female  person  : 

IL.  «av,.  me  a  snlelon';:  (;lanee  on.  of  his  sinister  red  eyes,  and  laughed 

•  Hn.il V    Mastrr  CoppcHield.-  be  sa.d.  '  -1  should  say  M.ster   but  I  know  you  11 

,.xeus.  th.   ab,.  1  -vc  "ot  into-you  're  so  insinualmj;.  that  v  ou  draw  n.e  like  a  eork- 

sereu  •     Well.  1  don't  mind  telling  you,'  putting  his  fish  like  hand  on  mine,     I  m  not 

>,  ladx  s  n,an  m  general,    ir,  and  I  never  was,  with  Mrs.  Strong. 

n,s  ey.s  I.H.ked  .'r<.  ••  now,  as  they  watched  mine  with  a  rascally  cunning. 

'  What  do  vou  mean  '      said  I.  .  .  .  ■■  j       -.u      a,,-  ^.u 

Why,  li.ongh  1  am  a  lawv.  ,■.  Master  Copperfield.'  he  replied,  w.th  a  dr>  gr.n. 

•  I  mean,  just  ai  present,  what  1  say.'  _ 

•  And  \    -at  .!<>  vou  me.au  bv  vour  look  ?  '   1  retorted,  .pnetly. 

•  By  my  look  ?"   Dear  me.  l  .ipj.erfield.  that 's  sharp  praetiee  !     \>hat  do  I  mean 

by  my  look  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  1.     "  Bv  vour  look.'  . 

He  seeme.l  verv  m'.ieh  amuse.1.  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  it  was  ,n  lis  nature 

to  laupl.;     .After  some      rap.ng  of  his  ehin  with  his  hand,  he  went  on  to  say.  w.th  his 

eves  east  downward— st. II  serapinf,',  very  slowly— 

"      '  When  I  was  but  a  nnn.ble  clerk,  she  always  looked  down  upon  me.     She  was 

for  e^  er  having  n.y  Agi.es  backwards  an.l  forwards  at  her  ouse,  and  she  was  for  ever 
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bfinu  a  Uif.ni  to  \ou,  Master  ItipiHrlK-liJ  ;    Imt  I  was  t<M>  far  li^nrath  lipr.  ni>>*lf.  to 

lit-   IKltit'Cll." 

■  Well  t  '    said  1  :    '  supposr  you  wore  !  ' 

' — And  >>encutli  him  too.'  |iurMie(i  Irialj.  viry  distiriilly.  uiuj  in  a  mc<litiif i\e 
tonr  of  \oii-t',  iis  ho  contiiuunl  to  mtii|k'  his  rhiii. 

•  Don't  you  know  the  l)«Mlor  Uttir."  said  I.  '  tlian  to  suppoM-  him  c«>ii'>i<>us  of 
your  existence,  when  you  were  not  helorr  liim  '!  ' 

He  directed  his  eyes  ut  me  in  that  sidelong  Klanee  anain,  ami  he  made  his  f»«-e 
very  lantern-jawed,  for  the  jjrealtr  «'onvenieiiec  of  serapiliR,  as  he  aiiswerr<l 

■  Oh  dear,  I  am  not  referriin;  to  the  DiK-tor!  Oh  no.  |M>or  man  !  I  mean  Mr. 
Miildon  !  ■ 

Mv  heart  ipiite  dieil  within  me.  All  my  old  douhts.  and  apprihensions  on  that 
-iilijeet.  all  the  Doctor's  happiness  and  peace,  nil  the  miimled  possilnlif  iev  of  inno«'enee 
Hid  compromise,  that  I  could  not  unravel,  I  san.  in  a  moment,  at  the  mcre>  of  this 
fellow's  twistinjj. 

•  He  never  could  tome  into  the  illice,  without  «>nleriiin  md  sliovnu;  me  KlH>ut,' 
said  Triah.  •One  of  your  tine  gentlemen  he  was!  1  was  very  meek  and  umlilr - 
and  1  am.      Hut  i  didn't  like  that  sort  of  thinn     and  I  don  I  1  ' 

He  left  off  bcrapm^  his  tlun,  and  sucked  in  his  cheeks  until  the>  seemed  to  meet 
inside  :    keeping  his  sidelonjj  i;laiicc  u|io!i  me  all  the  while. 

•  .She  is  one  of  your  loveK  uomeii.  she  is,"  he  |nirsued,  when  lie  hud  s|j)wly  restored 
his  face  to  its  natural  form  :  '  ami  reads  to  l>c  no  friend  to  sik  h  as  me,  /  know. 
.She's  jusi  the  person  ju  would  put  my  .\nnes  up  to  hicher  sort  ..f  n^nie.  Now,  I 
ain't  one  of  your  lady's  men.  Master  t'opperhcld  ;  hut  1  'vc  had  eyes  m  my  ed,  a 
prettv  lone  time  hack.  We  unilile  ones  have  i,'ot  eyes,  mostly  si>eak  ;is  ami  we 
look  out  of  'cm.' 

I  endeavoured  to  appear  unconscious  and  not  disquieted,  hut,  I  s«iw  in  his  fiu-e, 
with  poor  success. 

'  Now,  1  'm  not  a  u'oing  to  let  mvself  he  run  down,  t  op|H'rtield,'  li'  eoilrnue<l, 
raising  that  part  of  h  -.  ciiiintcnaiHC,  where  his  red  cyehrows  would  have  liicn  if  he 
luid  hjid  an>.  with  iiialiniiant  triumph,  '  and  I  shall  «h>  what  I  can  to  put  a  stttp  to 
this  friendship.  I  d<m't  approve  of  it.  1  don't  miiiil  a<knowled(;m>j  to  you  that 
I  vc  (jot  ratlicr  a  (rrudgiiifj  disposition,  and  want  to  kee()  off  all  intruders.  I  ain't 
a  i;c>ini»,  if  I  know  it,  to  run  the  risk  of  heinn  plotted  aijainsl.' 

'  Vou  are  always  plotting,  and  delude  yourself  iiiln  the  lieliif  that  everyhody  else 
is  cluing  the  like.  I  think,'  said  I. 

'  Perhap'i  so.  Master  t'op|>erlicld,'  he  r>-plied.  '  liiit  I  'vc  got  a  motive,  a.s  my 
f<  Uow-partiicr  used  to  say  ;  and  1  go  at  it  tc,)th  and  nail.  I  mustn't  he  put  upon, 
as  a  numhlt  person,  too  much.  I  can't  allow  [leople  in  my  way.  Really  thes  must 
(•i>mc  out  o'  the  cart,  Ma.ster  C'o|)[HTlield  !  ' 

'  I  don't  understand  you.'  said  I. 

'  Don't  you,  though  .'  '  he  return  d,  with  one  of  his  jerks.  '  1  'm  astonished  at 
that,  Master  Copperfield,  you  l)eing  iismlly  so  <piick  !  I  'II  try  to  he  plainer,  another 
tune.— Is  that  Mr.  Maldon  aiiorsehack.  ringing  at  the  gate,  sir  t ' 

'  It  looks  like  him,'  I  replied,  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

I'riah  stopned  short,  put  his  hands  lietween  his  great  kntihs  of  knees,  and  douhled 
him.sclf  up  with  laughter.  With  perfe<'tly  silent  laughter.  Not  a  sound  csiuped  from 
liiiu.     I   was  so  re|)elled   hy   hi     odious  Uhaviour,   particularly   hy  this  conchithiig 
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instance,  that  I  turned  away  without  any  ceremony  ;  and  left  him  doubled  up  m  the 
middle  of  the  carden,  like  a  scarecrow  in  want  of  support.  •       ,  ,» 

t  1  no?  on  that  evening ;  but.  as  I  well  remember,  on  the  next  evenrng  but 
one.  which  was  a  Saturday  ;  that  I  took  Agnes  to  see  Dora.  I  had  arranged  the 
visit   beforehand,  with  Miss  Lavinia ;  and  Agnes  was  expected  to  tea. 

3hite^:h^Jn;:^r^u^^ 

^sL  tSed  at  such  a  ti:n=.  ..nd  t'hen  doubting  whether  I  should  not  prefer  her 
liking  "she  looked  at  such  another  time;  and  almost  worrymg  myself  n.to  a 

''^'Twrtroublcd  by  no  doubt  of  her  being  very  pretty,  in  any  case  ;  but  it  fell  out 
that  I  tod  never  seen  her  look  so  well.  She  was  not  in  the  drawmg-room  when  I 
preLnt^  Agnes  to  her  little  aunts,  but  was  shyly  keeping  out  of  the  way.  I  knew 
wh^  to  look  for  her,  now  ;    and  sure  enough  I  found  her  stoppmg  her  ears  aga.n, 

"^ttJZ^^!?^  at  all  ;  and  then  she  pleaded  for  five  minutes  by  my 
wateh  When  at  length  she  put  her  arm  through  mine,  to  be  taken  'o  the  draw.ng- 
Toon  he"  charming  little  face  was  flushed,  and  had  never  been  so  pretty  But, 
whTn'  wc  went   into  the  room,  and   it  turned   pale,   she  was  ten  thousand  tm.cs 

''""DoVltas  afraid  of  Agnes.  She  had  told  me  that  she  knew  Agnes  w^  '  too  clever / 
But  when  she  saw  her  looking  at  once  so  cheerful  and  so  earnest,  and  so  thoughtful, 
""  ^  ^ood  he  gave  a  faint  little  cry  of  pleased  surpr.se,  and  just  put  her  affectionate 
i  m    routKl  AgneVs  neck,  and  laid  her  innocent  cheek  agau.st  her  face. 

I  never  was  so  happy.  I  never  was  so  pleased  as  when  I  saw  those  two  s.t  do.  n 
....ethcr  'i do  bv  side.  As  when  I  saw  my  little  darling  looking  up  so  natura  ly  to  those 
3  al  ever  As  when  1  .saw  the  tender,  beautiful  regard  which  Ag-s  east  upcn.  he^- 
Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  partook,  in  the.r  way,  of  my  joy.  It  was  he 
ptotest  tea-table  in  the  world.  Miss  Clarissa  presided.  1  cu  and  handed  the 
sw^T  secd-cake-the  little  sisters  had  a  bird-like  fondness  for  p.ckmg  up  seeds  and 
Sc^  ng  .^sugar  ;  Miss  Lavinia  looked  on  with  benignant  patronage,  as  .f  our  happy 
C^e'crc  a!  her  work;    and  we  were  perfectly  contended  w.th  ourselves  and  one 

""'The  gentle  cheerfulness  of  Agnes  went  to  all  their  hearts,  ller  q"iet  intere^  in 
everything  that  interested  Dora  ;  her  n.anner  of  makmg  acqua.ntance  w.th  J.p  (who 
responded  instantly) ;  her  pleasant  way,  when  Uora  was  ashamed  to  come  over  to  her 
3  seat  bv  me;  her  n,odest  grace  and  ease,  elicitmg  a  crowd  of  b  ushmg  l.ttle 
arks'of  conhdcnce  from  Dora  ;   seemed  to  make  our  circle  quite  compk  e. 

'  1 1.^^^  said  Uora.  after  tea,  '  that  you  like  me.     I  didn't  thu,k  you  would  ; 

and  I  want,  more  than  ever,  to  be  liked,  now  Julia  Mills  is  gone. 

"  l^I^e  omitted  to  mention  it.  by  the  bye.  Miss  Mills  had  sailed.  -/  «;-  -'fj 
had  cone  aboard  a  great  East  Indiaman  at  Gravcscnd  to  see  her  ;  and  we  had  had 
^ser^d  ginger,  a,^  guava.  and  other  delicacies  of  that  sort  for  lunch;  and  we 
rieftML  Mills  weeping  on  a  camp-stool  on  the  quarter-deck,  w.th  a  large  new 
diary  Ler  her  arm.  in'which  the  original  reflections  awakened  by  the  contemplation 
of  Ocean  were  to  be  recorded  under  lock  and  key. 
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Ajines  said,  she  was  afraid,  1  must  have  kIvcii  her  an  unpromising  cliaracter  ; 
hut  Dora  corrected  that  directly. 

'  Oh  no  !  ■  she  said,  shaking  her  curls  at  nie  ;  '  it  was  all  praise.  He  thinks  so 
much  of  your  opinion,  that  I  was  quite  afraid  of  it.' 

'My  good  opinion  cannot  strengthen  his  attachment  to  some  people  whom  he 
knows.'  said  Agnes,  with  a  smile  ;    '  it  is  not  worth  their  having." 

'  But  please  let  me  have  it.'  said  Dora,  in  her  coaxing  way,  '  if  you  can  !  ' 

We  made  nierrv  about  Dora's  wanting  to  Ik:  liked,  and  Dora  saiil  I  w;is  a  g<H)se. 
and  she  didn't  like  me  at  anv  rate,  and  the  short  evening  llew  away  on  gossamer  vmgs. 
The  time  was  at  hand  when  the  coach  was  to  call  for  us.  I  was  standing  alone  hefore 
the  fire,  when  Dora  came  stealing  softly  in,  to  give  me  that  usual  precious  little  kiss 

before  1  went. 

'  Don't  vou  think,  if  I  ha.i  ha  her  for  a  friend  a  U.ng  time  ago.  Doady,  said  l)<.ra, 
her  bright  eyes  shining  very  brightly,  and  her  little  right  hand  idly  busying  itself  with 
one  of  the  buttons  of  my  coat,  '  I  might  have  l)cen  more  tlevcr  pcrhajis  ?  ' 

'  My  love  ! '    said  I.  '  what  nonsense  !  ' 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  nonsense  ?  '  returned  Dora,  without  Ujoking  at  inc.  '  Are 
you  sure  it  is  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  am  ' 

'  I  have  forgotten,'  said  Dora,  still  turning  the  button  round  and  round,  '  what 
relation  .\gnes  is  to  vou,  you  dear  bad  boy.' 

'No  blood-relation,'  I  replied  ;    '  but  we  were  brought  u|)  together,  like  brother 

and  sister.' 

'  I  wonder  why  you  ever  fell  in  love  with  me  V  '    said  Dora,  begmnmg  on  another 

button  of  my  coat. 

'  I'erhaps  because  1  couldn't  see  you,  and  not  love  you,  Dora  ! 

'  Suppose  you  had  never  seen  me" at  all.'  said  Dora,  going  to  another  button. 

'  Suppose  we  had  never  been  born  !  '    said  I,  gaily. 

I  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  about,  as  I  glanced  in  admiring  silenc-e  at  the 
little  soft  hand  travelling  up  the  row  of  buttons  on  my  coat,  and  at  the  clustering 
hair  that  lay  against  mv  brea-st,  and  at  the  lashes  of  her  downcast  eyes,  slightly  rising 
as  thev  followed  her  idle  lingers.  At  length  her  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  mine,  ancl  she 
stood  on  tiptoe  to  give  me,  more  thoughtfully  than  usual,  that  precious  little  kiss— 
once,  twice,  three  times — and  went  out  of  the  room. 

They  all  came  back  together  within  live  minutes  afterwards,  and  Dora's  unu-sual 
Ihoughtfulness  was  quite  gone  then.  She  was  laughingly  resolved  to  put  .lip  through 
the  whole  of  his  perfornumces,  before  the  coach  came.  They  took  some  time  (not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  vuriety,  as  Jip's  reluctance),  and  were  still  unfinished  when 
it  was  heard  at  the  door.  Tl'-re  was  a  hurried  but  affectionate  parting  betwten  Agnes 
and  herself  :  a.d  Dora  was  to  write  to  Agnes  {who  was  not  to  mind  her  letters  being 
foolish,  she  said),  and  Agnes  was  to  write  to  Dora  :  and  they  had  a  second  parting 
at  the  coach-Jcor.  „..d  a  third  when  Dora,  in  spile  of  the  remonstrances  of  Miss 
I.avinia,  would  come  running  out  once  more  to  remind  Agnes  at  the  coach  window 
about  writing,  and  to  shake  her  curls  at  me  on  the  box. 

The  stagt-coach  was  to  put  us  down  near  (.  ovent  Garden,  where  we  were  to  take 
another  stage-coach  for  Highgate.  I  was  imjiaticnt  for  the  short  walk  in  the  interval, 
that  Agnes  might  praise  Dora  to  me.  Ah  !  what  praise  it  was  !  How  lovingly  and 
ferventlv  did  it  commend  the  pretty  creature  1  had  won,  with  all  her  artless  graces 
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»«st  displayed,  to  my  most  jjentle  care  1  How  thoughtfully  remind  me,  yet  with  no 
pretence  of' doing  so,  of  the  trust  in  which  I  held  the  orphan  child  ! 

Never,  never,  had  I  loved  Dora  so  deeply  and  truly,  as  I  loved  her  that  nijiht. 
When  we  had  again  alighted,  and  were  walking  in  the  starlight  along  the  quiet  road 
that  led  to  the  Doctor's  house,  I  told  Agnes  it  was  her  doing. 

'  When  you  werr  iting  by  her,'  said  I,  '  you  seemed  to  be  no  less  her  guardian 
angel  than  mine  ;   at.     you  seem  so  now,  Agnes.' 

'  A  poor  angel,'  she  returned,  '  but  faithful.' 

The  clear  tone  of  her  voice,  going  straight  to  my  heart,  made  it  natural  to  me 

to  SAV"^ 

*  The  cheerfulness  that  belongs  to  vou,  Agnes  (and  to  no  one  else  that  ever  I  have 
seen),  is  so  restored,  I  have  observed  to-.iay,  that  I  have  begun  to  hope  you  are  happier 

at  home  ?  '  j  ,■  i.^  u    _i.  j  • 

'  I  am  happier  in  myself,'  she  said  ;  '  I  am  quite  cheerful  and  light-hearted. 

I  glanced  at  the  serene  face  looking  upward,  and  thought  it  was  the  stars  tliat 
made  it  seem  so  noble. 

'  There  has  been  no  change  at  home,'  said  Agnes,  after  a  few  moments. 

'  No  fresh  reference,'  said  I,  '  to— I  wouldn't  distress  you,  Agnes,  but  I  cannot 
help  asking— to  what  we  spoke  of,  when  we  parted  last  ?  ' 

'  No,  none,'  she  answered. 

■  I  have  though  so  mueli  .ibout  it.' 

'  You  must  think  less  about  it.  Remember  that  I  confide  in  simple  love  and 
truth  at  last.  Have  no  apprehensions  for  me,  Trotwood,'  she  added,  after  a  moment  ; 
'  the  step  you  dread  niv  taking,  I  shall  never  take.' 

Although  I  think  I  had  never  really  feared  it,  in  any  season  of  cool  reflection, 
it  was  an  unspeakaljle  relief  to  me  to  hav  this  assurance  from  her  own  truthful  lips. 
I  told  her  so,  earnestly. 

'  And  when  this  visit  is  over,'  said  I,—'  for  we  may  not  be  alone  another  tune.  - 
how  long  is  it  likelv  to  be,  my  dear  Agnes,  before  you  come  to  London  again  ?  ' 

'  Probably  a  long  time,'  she  replied  ;  '  I  think  it  will  be  best— for  papa  s  sake  - 
to  remain  at  home.  We  are  not  likely  to  meet  often,  for  some  time  to  come  ;  but  I 
shall  be  a  good  correspondent  of  Dora's,  and  we  shall  frequently  hear  of  one  another 

that  way.' 

We  were  now  within  the  little  court-yard  of  the  Doctor's  cottage.  It  was  growmg 
late.  There  was  a  light  in  the  window  of  Mrs.  Strong's  chamber,  and  Agnes,  pointing 
to  it,  bade  me  good-night.  . 

'  Do  not  be  troubled,'  she  said,  giving  me  her  hand.  '  by  our  misfortunes  and 
anxieties.  I  can  be  happier  in  nothing  than  in  your  happiness.  If  you  can  ever  give 
me  help,  rely  upon  it  I  will  ask  you  for  it.     God  bless  you  always  ! ' 

In  her  beaming  smile,  and  in  these  last  tones  of  her  cheerful  voice,  I  seemed  again 
to  see  and  hear  my  little  Dora  in  her  company.  I  stood  awhile,  looking  through  the 
porch  at  the  stars,  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  then  walked  slowly 
forth  I  had  engaged  a  bed  at  a  decent  ale-house  close  bv,  and  was  going  out  at  the 
gate,  when,  happening  to  turn  my  head,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  Doctor's  study.  A  half- 
reproachful  fancy  came  into  my  mind,  that  he  had  been  working  at  the  Dictionary 
without  my  help.  With  the  view  of  seeing  if  this  were  so,  and,  in  any  case,  of  bidding 
him  good-night,  if  he  were  yet  sitting  among  his  books,  I  turned  back,  and  gomg  softly 
across  the  hall,  and  gently  opening  the  door,  looked  in. 
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The  first  person  whom  I  saw.  to  my  surprise,  hy  the  soIkt  lipht  of  the  slw.l..l 
lamp  was  Uriah.  He  was  standing  close  l-cside  it.  with  one  of  his  skelrtoti  han.ls 
over  his  mouth,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  Doctors  table.  The  Doctor  snt  .n  h.s 
study  chair,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  Mr.  Wirkfuld.  sorely  trouMcl  a.ul 
distress^-d,  was  leaning  forward,  irresolutely  touching  the  Doctor  s  ami. 

For  an  instant,  I  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  ill.  I  hastily  a.lvancrd  a  step 
under  that  impression,  when  I  met  Uriah's  eye.  and  siiw  what  was  t  lie  mat  to. .  I 
would  have  withdrawn,  but  the  Doctor  made  a  gesture  to  detain  inc.  and  1  rcn.a.nc.t. 

'  At  any  rate.'  obser^•ed  Uriah,  with  a  writhe  of  his  unKamly  person.  '  we  may 
keep  the  door  shut.     We  needn't  make  it  known  to  all  the  town.' 

Saving  which,  he  went  on  his  toes  to  the  door,  which  I  had  left  open,  and  <ure- 
fully  closed  it.  He  then  came  back,  and  took  up  his  former  ,>os.tu,n.  There  was  a., 
obtrusive  show  of  compassionate  zeal  in  his  voice  and  manner,  more  mtolerable-at 
least  to  me— than  any  demeanour  he  could  have  assumed. 

'  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me.  Master  t  (.pperliei.l.'  said  Uriah.  •  to  point  out 
to  Doctor  Strong  what  you  and  me  have  already  talked  about.     You  .luln  t  exa.tiy 

understand  me,  though  ? '  ,    ,  .         i  ;  i 

I  gave  him  a  look,  but  no  other  answer,  and.  going  to  my  good  old  n.aster.  saul 
a  few  words  that  I  meant  to  be  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement.     He  put  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  as  it  had  been  his  custon,  to  .lo  when  I  was  .|Uitc  a  little 
fellow,  but  did  not  htt  his  grey  bead.  ....        ., 

'As  you  didn't  understand  me,  Master  (  oppertield.'  resumed  I  riah  in  the  saiue 
officious  manner,  '  I  mav  take  the  liberty  of  umbly  mentioning,  being  among  friends. 
that  I  have  called  Doctor  Strong's  attention  to  the  goings-nn  of  Mrs.  Stroiii;.  It  s 
much  against  the  grain  with  me,  I  assure  you,  Copperfield,  to  be  concerned  ...  a..y^ 
thing  so  unpleasant;  but  really,  as  it  is,  we're  all  mixing  ourselves  up  with  what 
oughtn't  to  be.  That  was  what  my  meaning  was.  sir,  when  you  didn  t  understand  me. 
I  wonder  now,  when  I  recall  his  leer,  that  I  did  not  collar  him,  and  try  to  shake 

the  breath  out  of  his  body.  . 

•I  dare  sav  I  didn't  make  myself  very  dear.'  he  we.,t  on.  nor  you  ne.thei. 
Naturally,  we  was  both  of  us  inclined  to  give  such  a  subject  a  wide  berth.  Hows  ever, 
at  last  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  plain  ;  and  I  have  mentioned  lo  Doctor 

Strong  that— did  you  speak,  sir  ? '  ,      •  , .  ■         »       i     i  o.  „ 

This  was  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  moaned.  The  sound  unght  have  touched  anv 
heart    I  thought,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Uriah's. 

•  -mentioned  to  Doctor  Strong.'  he  proceeded.  •  that  ai.s  one  ...ay  sec  that 
Mr  Maldon,  and  the  lovelv  and  agreeable  lady  as  is  Doctor  Strongs  wife,  arc  too  sw,.  t 
on  one  another.  Reallv  the  time  is  come  (we  being  at  present  all  mixing  ourselves  up 
with  what  oughtn't  to  be),  when  Doctor  Strong  must  be  told  that  this  was  ful  as  pla.n 
to  everybody  as  the  sun,  before  Mr.  Maldon  went  to  India  :  that  Mr.  Male  on  made 
excuses  to  come  back,  for  nothing  else  ;  and  that  he  's  always  hen-,  for  .ioth...g  •■  sc. 
When  you  come  in,  sir,  I  was  just  putting  it  to  my  fellow-parfier.  towards  whom  he 
turned,  '  to  say  to  Doctor  Strong  upon  his  word  and  honour,  whether  he  .  ever  ..een 
of  this  opinion  lo..?  ago.  or  not.  Come,  Mr.  Wiekf.eld.  sir!  \\ouUl  you  be  so  good 
as  tell  us  ■?     Yes  or  no.  sir  ?     Come,  partner  ! '  .     .     ■      .  •  w 

'  For  God's  s,..'Ke,  my  dear  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  agmn  laying  h.s  irresolute 
hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm.  '  don't  attach  too  much  weight  to  any  suspicions  I  may 
have  entertained.' 
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*  There  ! '  cried  Uriah,  shaking  his  head.  '  What  a  melancholy  confirmation  : 
ain't  it  ?  Him  !  Such  an  old  friend  !  Bless  your  soul,  when  I  was  nothing  but  a 
clerk  in  his  oflice,  Copperfield,  I  'vt  seen  him  twenty  times,  if  I  've  seen  him  once, 
quite  in  a  taking  about  it— quite  put  out- -you  know  (and  very  proper  in  him  as  a 
fi  er ;  I  'm  sure  /  can't  blame  him),  to  think  that  Miss  '^^nes  was  mixing  herself 
up  with  what  oughtn't  to  be.' 

'  My  dear  Strong,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield  in  a  tremulous  voice,  '  my  jood  friend,  I 
needn't  tell  you  that  it  has  been  my  vice  to  look  for  some  one  masttr  motive  in  every- 
body, ana  to  try  all  actions  by  one  narrow  test.  I  may  have  fallen  into  such  doubts 
as  I  have  had,  through  this  mistake.' 

'  You  have  had  doubts,  Wickfield,'  said  the  Uoctoi  without  lifting  up  his  head. 
'  You  have  had  doubts.' 

'  Speak  up,  fellow  ,.ii.tier,'  urged  Uriah. 

'  I  had,  at  one  time,  certainly,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  '  I— God  forgive  me— I 
thought  you  had.' 

'  No,  no,  no  !  '   returned  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of  most  pathetic  grief. 

'  I  thought,  lit  one  time,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  '  that  you  wished  to  send  Maldon 
abroad  to  effect  a  desirable  separation.' 

'  No,  no,  no  ! '  returned  the  Doctor.  '  To  give  Annie  pleasure,  by  making  some 
jirovision  for  the  companion  of  her  childhood.     Nothing  else.' 

'  So  I  found,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  '  I  couldn't  doubt  it,  when  you  told  me  so. 
But  I  thought — I  implore  you  to  remember  the  narrow  construction  which  has 
been  my  besetting  sin— that,  in  u  case  where  there  was  so  much  disparity  in  point 
of  years ' 

'  That 's  the  way  to  put  it,  you  see.  Master  Copperfield  ! '   observed  Uriah,  with 

fawning  and  offensive  pity. 

'  —a  \ndy  of  such  youth,  and  such  attractionj,  however  real  her  respect  for  you, 
might  have  been  influenced  in  marrying,  by  worldly  considerations  only.  I  made  no 
allowance  for  innunierarie  feelings  and  circumstances  that  may  have  all  tended  to 
good.     For  Heaven's  sake  remember  that ! ' 

'  How  kind  he  puts  it  !  '   said  Uriah,  shaking  his  head. 

'  Always  observing  her  from  one  point  of  view,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield  ; 
that  is  dear  to  you,  my  old  friend,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  what  it  was  : 
to  confess  now,  having  no  escape ' 

'  No !  There  s  no  way  )ut  of  it,  Mr.  Wickfield,  sir,'  observed  Uriah,  '  wher 
it  's  got  to  this.' 

'  —that  I  did,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  glancing  helplessly  and  distractedly  at  his 
partner. '  that  I  ('id  doubt  her,  and  think  her  wanting  in  her  duty  to  you  ;  and  that  I 
did  sometimes,  if  I  must  say  all,  feel  averse  to  Agnes  being  in  ;  uch  a  familiar  relation 
towards  her,  as  to  see  what  I  saw,  or  in  my  diseased  theory  fancied  that  I  sav .  I 
never  mentioned  this  to  any  one.  I  never  meant  H  to  be  known  to  any  one.  And 
though  it  is  terrible  to  you  to  hear,'  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  quite  subduetl,  '  if  you  knew 
how  terrible  it  is  for  me  to  tell,  you  would  feel  compassion  for  me  ! ' 

The  Doctor,  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  nature,  put  out  his  hand.  Mr.  Wick- 
field held  it  for  a  little  while  in  his,  with  his  head  bowed  down. 

'  I  am  surf.'  said  Uriah,  writhing  himself  into  the  silence  like  a  conger-eel,  '  that 
this  is  a  subje  '  full  of  unpleasantness  to  everybody.  But  since  we  have  got  so  far, 
I  ought  to  tak«  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  Copperfield  has  noticed  it  too.' 
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I  turned  upon  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  dared  refer  to  me  ! 
'  Oh  !  it 's  very  kind  of  you,  lopjierlield,'  returned  Uriah,  unduhUinj;  all  over, 
•  and  we  all  know  what  an  amikhle  rharacte r  yours  is  :  but  yo  '.now  that  the  moment 
I  spoke  to  you  the  other  nifiht,  vou  knew  what  I  meant.  You  know  you  knew  what  1 
meant.  Copiierlield.  Don't  deiu  it !  You  deny  it  with  the  best  iiitcnti..ns  ;  but  don  t 
do  it,  C'op|>erfield.' 

I  saw  the  mild  eve  of  the  good  old  Doctor  turned  upon  me  for  a  monieiit,  and  1 
felt  that  the  confessio'n  of  my  ol.l  misgivings  and  remembranees  was  too  plainly  written 
in  my  face  to  be  overlooked".  It  was  of  no  use  rauinn.  I  eout.l  not  undo  that.  Say 
what  I  would,  I  could  not  unsay  it. 

We  were  silent  again,  and  renmined  so,  until  the  Doctor  rose  and  walked  twice 
or  thrice  across  the  room.  I'resentU  he  returned  to  where  his  chair  stood  ;  and, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  and  occasion.'^lly  putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  with 
a  simple  honesty  that  did  hi.n  more  honour,  to  my  thinking,  than  any  <iisgu.sc  he 
could  have  effected,  said — 

'  I  have  l)een  much  to  blame.  I  l)elievc  I  luive  been  very  much  to  blame.  1  have 
exposed  one  whom  I  hold  in  my  heart,  to  trials  and  aspersions— I  call  them  aspersions, 
even  to  have  l>een  conceived  in  anybody's  inmost  mind-of  which  she  never,  but  for 
nic,  could  have  l)een  the  object.' 

Uriah  Heep  gave  a  kind  of  snivel.     I  think  to  express  sympathy. 
'  Of  which  mv  Annie,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  never,  but  for  me.  could  liuve  l)een  the 
object.     '.;entlemcn.  I  am  old  now.  as  you  know  ;    I  do  not  feel,  to-night,  thai  I  have 
much  to  .ive  for.     But  my  life— my  life— upon  the  truth  and  honour  of  the  <lear  lady 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  this  conversation  ! ' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  l)est  eml)odiment  of  .hivalry.  the  realisation  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  romantic  figure  ever  imagined  by  painter,  could  have  Miid  this 
with  a  more  impressive  and  affecting  dignity  than  the  plain  old  Doctor  did. 

'  But  I  am  not  prepared.'  he  went  on,  '  to  ticny  -i)erhaps  I  may  have  been, 
«iuiout  knowing  it,  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit -that  I  nuiy  have  unwittingly 
ensnared  that  ladv  into  an  unhappy  marriage.  I  am  a  man  .pnte  unaccustomed  to 
observe  :  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  observation  of  several  people,  of  different 
ages  and  positions,  all  too  i)lainly  tending  in  one  direction  (and  that  so  natural),  is 
better  than  mine.' 

I  had  often  admired,  as  I  have  elsewhere  described,  his  benignant  manner  towards 
his  youthful  wife  ;  but  the  rcs|>ectful  tenderness  he  manifested  in  every  reference  to 
her  on  this  occasion,  and  the  almost  reverential  manner  in  which  he  put  away  from  him 
the  lightest  doubt  of  her  integrity,  exalted  him.  in  my  eyes,  l)eyond  descriptirm. 

'  I  married  that  ladv,'  said  the  Doctor,  when  she  was  extremely  young.  I  took 
her  to  mvself  when  ner "character  was  scare -ly  formed.  So  far  as  it  was  developed, 
it  had  been  mv  happiness  to  form  it.  1  kne»  her  father  well.  I  knew  her  well.  1  had 
taught  her  what  I  could,  for  the  love  of  all  her  beautiful  and  virtuous  .pialities.  If 
I  did  her  wrong:  as  I  fear  I  did.  in  taking  advantage  (liut  I  never  meant  it)  of  her 
gratitude  and  her  affection  ;   I  ask  pardon  of  that  lady,  in  my  heart  !  ' 

He  walked  across  the  room,  and  came  back  to  the  same  place  :  holding  the  chair 
v.ith  a  grasp  that  trembled,  like  his  subdued  voice,  in  its  earnestness. 

'  I  regarded  mvself  as  a  refuge,  for  her.  from  the  dangers  atui  vicissitudes  of  life. 
I  persuaded  myself  that,  unequal  tnough  we  were  in  years,  she  would  live  trampnlly 
and  contentediv  with  me.     I  did  not  shut  out  of  my  consideration  the  time  when  I 
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should  leave  her  free,  and  still  younjr  and  still  beautiful,  but  with  her  -nent  more 

matured — no,  gentlemen — upon  my  tnith  ! ' 

His  homely  figure  seemed  to  \h:  lightened  up  by  his  fidelit;  ,iid  generosity. 
Every  word  he  uttered  had  a  force  that  no  other  grace  could  have  imparted  to  a. 

'  My  life  with  this  lady  has  been  very  happy.  Until  to-night,  I  have  had  un- 
interrupted occasion  to  bless  the  day  on  which  I  <lid  her  grciit  injustice.' 

His  voice,  more  and  more  faltering  in  the  utterance  of  these  words,  stopped  for 
a  few  mi.'nents  ;   then  he  went  on — 

'Once  awakened  from  mydream— I  have  l)een  a  poor  dreamer,  in  one  way  or 
other,  all  my  life— I  see  how  natural  it  is  that  she  should  have  some  regretful  feeling 
towards  her  old  companion  and  her  ecpial.  That  she  does  regard  him  with  some 
innocent  regret,  with  some  blameless  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  hut  for  nio, 
is,  I  fear,  too  true.  Much  that  I  have  seen,  but  not  noted,  has  come  back  upon  me 
with  new  meaning,  during  this  last  trying  hour.  But.  beyond  this,  gentlemen,  the 
dear  lady's  name  never  nuist  be  coupled  with  a  word,  a  breath,  of  doubt.' 

For  a  little  while,  his  eye  kindled  and  his  voice  was  firm  ;  for  a  little  while  he  vmis 
again  silent.     Presently,  he  proceeded  as  befon    - 

'  It  only  remains  for  me.  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  the  tinhappiness  I  have 
occasioned,  as  submissively  as  I  can.  It  is  she  who  should  reproach  ;  not  I.  To  save 
her  from  misconstruction,  cruel  misconstruction,  that  even  my  friends  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid,  becomes  my  diity.  The  more  retired  we  live,  the  better  I  shall  dis- 
charge it.  And  when  the  time  comes— may  it  come  soon,  if  it  be  His  merciful 
pleasure !— when  my  death  shall  release  her  from  constraint,  I  shall  close  my  eyes 
upon  her  honoured  face,  with  imbounded  confidence  and  love ;  and  leave  her,  with 
no  sorrow  then,  to  happier  and  brighter  days.' 

I  could  not  see  him  for  the  tears  which  his  earnestness  and  goodness,  so  adorned 
by,  and  so  adorning,  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  manner,  brought  into  my  eyes.  He 
had  moved  to  the  door,  when  he  added — 

'  Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  my  heart.  I  am  sure  you  will  respect  it.  What 
we  have  said  to-night  is  never  to  be  said  more.  Wickfield,  give  me  an  old  friend's 
arm  upstairs  ! ' 

Mr.  Wickfield  hastened  to  him.  Without  interchanging  a  word  they  went  slowly 
out  of  the  room  together,  Uriah  looking  after  them. 

'  Well,  Master  Copperfield  I '  s.iid  Uriah,  meekly  turning  to  me.  '  The  thing 
hasn't  took  quite  the  turn  that  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  old  Scholar— what 
an  excellent  man  !— is  as  blind  as  a  l>rick-bat;  but  this  family's  out  of  the  cart, 
I  think  ! ' 

I  needed  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  be  so  madly  enraged  as  I  never  was  before, 
and  never  have  been  since. 

'  You  villain,'  said  I,  '  what  do  you  mean  by  entrapping  me  into  your  schemes  ? 
How  dare  you  appeal  to  me  just  now,  you  false  rascal,  as  if  we  had  been  in  discussion 
together  ? ' 

As  we  stood,  front  to  front,  I  saw  so  plainly,  in  the  stealthy  exultation  of  his 
face,  what  I  already  so  plainly  knew  ;  I  mean  that  he  forced  his  confidence  upon  me, 
expresslv  to  make  me  miserable,  and  had  set  a  deliberate  trap  for  me  in  this  very 
matter ;  that  I  couldn't  bear  it.  The  whole  of  his  lank  cheek  was  invitingly  before 
me,  and  I  struck  it  with  my  open  hand  with  that  force  that  my  fingers  tingled  as  if 
I  had  burnt  them. 
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lie  cauffht  the  hand  in  his.  an.l  w.  -KkmI  in  that  connoetion.  looking  .il.ivch  other. 
We  stood  so.  a  long  time  ;  long  enough  (or  me  to  see  the  white  marks  o(  my  Angers 
die  out  of  the  deep  red  of  his  eheck.  and  leave  it  a  deeper  red. 

'  fopperfield.-  he  said  at  length,  in  ii  breathless  voi.e,  '  have  you  tuken  leave 

of  your  senses  ? '  ,  .  »•        i        i  ii 

•  1  have  taken  leave  of  you.'  said  I.  ^^Testing  my  hand  away.       \ou  dog.  1   11 

know  no  more  of  you.'  ,     ,    .         ^  i      i       i 

'  Won't  you  ?  '  said  he.  constrained  by  the  pain  of  his  check  to  put  his  hand 
there.     '  Perhaps  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it.     Isn't  this  ungrateful  ..f  you.  n.,w  ? 

•  I  have  shown  you  often  enough.'  said  I.  '  that  1  despise  you.  I  have  ^h<mn 
you  now.  more  plainly,  that  I  do.  Why  should  1  dread  your  doing  your  «orst  t-  all 
about  you?     What  else  do  you  ever  do  »  '  ,  ,  ,i  „..,„ 

He  perfectly  understood  this  allusion  to  the  considerations  that  had  h't  '^^o 
restrained  me  in  my  communications  with  him.  I  rather  think  that  neither  the  blow, 
nor  the  allusion,  would  have  escaped  me.  but  for  the  assurance  I  had  had  fron.  Agnes 
that  i':ght.     It  is  no  matter.  .  ^     »  b 

There  was  another  long  pause.  His  eyes.  .i,s  he  looked  at  mc.  seeinecl  to  take 
ev  '-*•  of  colour  that  could  make  eyes  ugly. 

ield.'  he  said,  removing  his  hand  from  his  cheek.  '  you  have  always  gone 
L      "  I  know  vou  alwavs  used  to  be  against  me  .-it  Mr.  Wiekfield's.' 

.u   i.ay  think  what  you  like.'  said  I.  still  in  a  towering  rage.     '  If  it  is  not 
tru«,.  so  much  the  worthier  you.' 

'  And  yet  I  always  liked  vou.  Copperfield.'  he  rejoined. 

I  deigned  to  make  him  no  reply  ;  and.  taking  up  my  hat.  was  going  out  to  In-d. 
when  he  came  between  me  and  the  door. 

'  Copperfield.'  he  said.  '  there  must  be  two  parties  to  a  .niarrel.     I  won  t  be  one. 
'  You  may  go  to  the  devil  ! '   said  I. 

'  Don't  say  that !  '    he  replic  .1.     '  I  know  you  'II  be  sorr>'  afterwards.     How  can 
you  make  yourself  so  inferior  to  me.  as  to  show  such  a  bad  spirit  ?     Hut  I  f..rgive  you. 
'  You  forgive  me  ! '    I  repeated  disdainfully. 

>  I  do,  and  you  can't  help  yourself,'  replied  Uriah.     '  To  think  of  yo,.r  going  an. 
attacking  me,  that  have  always  been  a  friend  to  you  !     But  there  can  t  be  a  cpiarrel 
without  two  parties,  and  I  won't  be  one.     I  will  be  a  friend  to  you.  in  spite  of  you. 
So  now  you  know  what  you  've  got  to  expect.' 

The  necessitv  of  carrying  on  this  di.-ilogiic  (his  part  in  which  was  very  slow  : 
mine  very  quick)  in  a  low  tone,  that  the  house  might  not  be  disturbed  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  did  not  improve  my  temper  ;  though  my  passion  was  cooling  down 
Merely  telling  him  that  I  should  expect  from  him  what  I  always  had  expected,  and 
had  never  yet  been  disappointed  in.  I  opened  the  door  upon  him.  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sreat  walnut  put  there  to  be  cracked,  and  went  out  of  the  house.  But  he  slept  out 
of  the  house  too,  at  his  mother's  lodging  ;  and  before  I  had  gone  many  hundred  yards, 

came  up  with  me.  ,     , 

'  You  know,  Copperfield,'  he  said,  in  my  ear  (I  did  not  turn  ly  head),  you  re 
in  quite  a  wrong  position'  ;  which  I  felt  to  be  true,  and  that  ,  ade  me  chafe  the 
more  •  '  you  can't  make  this  a  brave  thing,  an.l  you  can't  help  being  forgiven.  I  <lon  t 
intend  to  mentica  it  to  mother,  nor  to  anv  living  soul.  I  'm  determined  to  f..rgive 
you.  But  I  do  wonder  that  you  should  lift  your  hand  against  a  person  that  you 
knew  to  be  so  umble  ! ' 
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I  felt  only  less  mean  than  he.  He  knew  nic  letter  than  I  knew  myself.  If  he 
hiwi  retorted  or  openly  exasperated  me,  it  would  have  been  a  relief  and  a  jiistilh  .ition  ; 
l>ut  he  had  put  me  on  a  slow  fire,  on  which  I  lay  tormented  half  the  ni^ht. 

In  the  morninjj,  when  I  came  out,  the  early  church  hell  was  ringing,  and  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  with  his  mother.  He  addressed  me  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  I  could  do  no  less  than  reply.  I  had  struck  him  hard  enough  to  give  him  the 
toothache,  I  suppose.  At  all  events  his  face  was  tied  up  in  a  b  ack  silk  handkerchief, 
which,  with  his  hat  perched  on  the  top  of  it,  was  far  from  impiwiug  his  appearance. 
I  heard  that  he  went  to  a  dentist's  in  London  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  had  a 
tooth  out.     1  hope  it  was  a  double  one. 

The  Doctor  gave  out  that  he  was  not  cjuite  well  ;  and  remained  alone,  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  every  day,  during  the  remainder  of  the  visit.  Agnes  and  her  father 
had  been  gone  a  week,  before  we  resumed  our  usual  work.  On  the  day  preceding  its 
resumption,  the  Doctor  gave  me  with  his  own  hands  a  folded  note,  not  sealed.  It 
was  addressed  to  myself ;  and  laid  an  injunction  en  me,  in  a  few  affectionate  wor  .s, 
never  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  that  evening.  I  had  confided  it  to  my  aunt,  but  to  no 
one  else.  It  was  not  a  subject  I  could  discuss  with  Agnes,  and  Agnes  certainly  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  had  passed. 

Xcitht  r,  I  felt  convinced,  had  Mrs.  Strong  then.  Several  weeks  elapsed  Ijefore 
I  saw  the  least  change  in  her.  It  came  on  slowly,  like  a  cloud  when  there  is  no  wind. 
.\t  first,  she  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  gentle  compassion  with  which  the  Do<-tor  spoke 
to  her.  and  at  his  wish  that  'b«i  should  have  her  mother  with  her,  to  relieve  the  dull 
monotonx  of  her  life.  Oftei..  len  we  were  at  work,  and  she  was  sitting  by,  I  would 
see  her  pausing  and  looking  at  him  with  that  memorable  face,  .\fterwards,  I  some- 
times observed  her  rise,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  go  out  of  the  room.  (Jradually 
an  unhappy  shadow  fell  upon  her  l)eaut> ,  and  «ioe|<ened  every  day.  Mrs.  Markleham 
was  a  regular  iimiate  of  the  cottage  then  ;   but  she  talked  and  talked,  and  saw  nothing. 

As  this  change  stole  on  Annie,  once  like  sunshine  in  the  Doctor's  house,  the 
Doctor  became  older  in  appearance,  and  nw  grave  ;  but  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
the  pliuid  kindness  of  his  manner,  and  his  jenevolent  .solicitude  for  her,  if  they  were 
capable  of  any  increase,  were  increased.  I  saw  him  once,  early  on  the  morning  of  her 
birthday,  when  she  came  to  sit  in  the  window  while  we  were  at  work  (which  she  had 
always  done,  but  now  began  to  tlo  with  a  timid  and  uncertain  air  that  I  thought  very 
touching),  take  her  forehead  betweei\  his  hands,  kiss  it,  and  go  hurriedly  away,  too 
nmch  moved  to  remain.  I  saw  her  stand  where  he  had  left  her,  like  a  statue  ;  and 
then  l)end  down  her  head,  and  clasp  her  hands,  and  weep,  I  cannot  say  how  sorrowfully. 

Sometimes,  after  that,  I  fancied  that  she  tried  to  apeak,  even  to  me,  in  intervals 
when  we  were  left  alone.  But  she  never  uttered  word.  1  he  Doctor  always  had  .some 
new  project  for  her  jiarticipating  in  amusements  away  from  home,  with  her  mother ; 
and  Mrs.  Markleham.  who  was  very  fond  of  amusements,  and  very  easily  dissatisfied 
with  anything  else,  entered  into  them  with  great  good-will,  and  was  loud  in  her 
commendations.  But  Annie,  in  a  spiritless,  unhappy  way,  only  went  whither  she 
was  led,  and  seemed  to  have  no  care  for  anything. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Neither  did  my  aunt ;  who  must  have  walked, 
at  various  times,  a  hundred  miles  in  her  uncertainty.  What  was  strangest  of  all  was, 
that  the  only  real  relief  which  seemed  to  make  its  way  into  the  secret  region  of  this 
domestic  unhappiness,  made  its  way  there  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dick. 

What  his  thoughts  were  on  the  subject,  or  what  his  observation  was,  I  am  as 
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unable  to  explain,  as  I  dare  say  he  would  have  l)een  to  assist  n.c  in  the  liisk.  Hut. 
M  I  havr  morded  in  the  nairativ.-  of  niv  s.h.Kil-days.  his  vcnemti(.n  for  the  l)o<^tor 
was  unlwunded  ;  and  there  is  a  suhtletv  i.f  |>ercc|.tion  in  real  aftachnin.t.  cvc..  when 
it  is  home  towards  man  hv  on.-  of  the  lower  animals,  whieh  Uaves  the  highest  .i.tellr.  t 
l^hind.  To  this  mind  of  the  heart,  if  I  may  oall  it  so.  in  Mr.  i)i.  k.  some  hriKht  ray 
of  the  truth  shot  straiirht. 

lie  hwl  proudly  resumed  his  priviicKe.  in  many  of  his  >i.are  hours,  of  wulkiii>; 
up  and  «lown  the  garden  with  the  Doetor  ;  as  he  ha.1  Leen  a<en>t.)m.(l  to  pa.e  up  and 
down  The  Doctor's  Walk  at  t  antert.ury.  Bui  matters  were  no  so.mrr  m  this  state, 
than  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  (and  got  up  earlier  to  make  it  more)  to  these  jht- 
amhulations.  If  he  ha.l  never  iK-en  so  happy  as  when  the  l)oct..r  rea.l  that  marvellous 
performance,  the  Dietionarv.  to  him  ;  he  was  now  tpiite  miserable  unless  the  Doctor 
pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  he^an.  When  the  D.xtor  and  1  were  encaned.  he 
now  fell  into  the  custom  of  walking  up  and  down  with  Mrs.  Stron-.  ami  lielpin«  h.r  to 
trim  her  favourite  flowers,  or  weed  the  I.e.ls.  I  <lare  say  he  rarely  spoke  a  <lo/en  wor.ls 
in  an  hour  :  hut  his  <piiet  interest,  and  his  wistful  faee,  found  immediate  response 
in  lK)th  their  breasts  ;  each  knew  that  th.  other  liked  him.  and  that  he  loved  Loth  : 
and  he  Iw-eame  what  no  one  else  could  be     a  link  between  them. 

When  1  think  of  him.  with  his  iinpcii.  fral.ly  wise  face.  walkin«  up  and  (io«n  with 
the  Doctor,  delighted  to  be  battered  by  the  hard  words  in  the  Dictionary  ■  when  I 
think  of  him  carrying  huge  watering-pots  after  .Annie  ;  kneeling  <loun.  in  very  paws 
of  gloves,  at  patient  microscopic  work  among  the  little  leaves;  expressing  us  no 
philosopher  could  have  expressed,  in  evervthi'  ;  he  did.  a  delicate  .lesire  to  be  her 
friend  ;  showering  sympathy,  trustfulness,  aiut  affection,  out  of  every  hole  in  the 
watering-pot ;  when  I  think  of  him  never  wandering  in  that  better  mm.l  of  his  to 
which  unhappiness  addressed  itself,  never  bringing  the  unfortiin.  U-  King  (  bar  es 
into  the  garden,  never  wavering  in  his  grateful  service,  never  diverted  from  his 
knowledge  that  there  was  something  wrong,  or  from  his  wish  to  set  it  right  I  realh 
felt  almost  ashamed  of  having  known  that  he  was  not  <iuite  m  his  uits.  taking 
account  of  the  utmost  I  1    ve  done  with  mine. 

'Nobody  but  myself,  -ret.  knows  what  that  man  is  !  '  .n>  .luiit  would  prou.lly 
remark,  when  wt  conversed  about  it.     '  Dick  will  distinguish  himself  yet  !  ' 

I  must  refer  to  one  other  topic  before  1  close  this  chapter.  W  hile  the  visit  at  the 
Doctors  was  still  in  progress,  I  observed  that  the  postman  t.rought  two  or  three 
letters  everv  morning  for  Uriah  llecp.  who  remained  at  Highgat.'  unt.l  the  rest  went 
hack,  it  being  a  leisure  time  ;  and  that  these  were  always  .lirccte.l  in  a  business  like 
manner  bv  Mr.  Micawber.  who  now  assumed  a  round  legal  hand.  I  was  glad  to  infer, 
from  these  slight  premises,  that  Mr.  Micawl.cr  was  doing  well  ;  and  coiise.pKnll.\ 
was  much  surprised  to  receive,  about  this  time,  the  following  letter  from  h.s 
amiable  wife  : — 

■Castkhiuhv.  Slitwiiiii  Krmiuq. 

'  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised,  my  dear  Mr.  foppcrficld.  to  receive  this  com- 
munication. Still  more  so,  by  its  contents.  Still  more  so,  by  the  stipulation  of 
implicit  confidence  which  I  beg  to  impose.  But  my  feelings  as  a  wife  and  inother 
require  relief  ;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  consult  my  family  (already  obnoxious  to  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Micawber),  I  know  no  one  of  whom  I  can  better  ask  advice  than  my 
friend  and  former  lodger. 
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•  You  may  be  aware,  my  ^ear  Mr.  topperneld,  that  between  niy^lf  and  Mr. 
Micawber  iwhom  I  will  never  desert),  there  has  always  been  preserved  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence.  Mr.  Micawl)er  may  have  occasioi ..illy  given  a  bill  without  con- 
stilting  nic,  or  he  may  have  misled  me  as  to  the  period  when  that  obligation  would 
become  due.  This  has  actually  happened.  But,  in  general,  Mr.  Micawber  has  had 
no  secrets  from  the  bosom  of  affection  -I  allude  to  his  wife— and  has  invariably,  on 
our  retirement  to  rest,  recalled  the  events  of  the  day. 

'  You  will  picture  to  yourself,  my  dciir  Mr.  fopperfield,  what  the  poignancy  of  my 
fclings  must  be,  when  I  inform  you  that  Mr.  Micawber  is  entirely  clmnged.  He  is 
reserved.  He  is  secret.  His  life  is  a  mystery  to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows— 
I  again  allude  to  his  wife— and  if  I  shouUl  assure  you  that  beyond  knowing  that  it 
is  passed  from  morning  to  night  at  the  olRrr,  I  now  know  less  of  it  than  I  do  of  the 
man  in  the  south,  connected  with  whose  nioulh  the  thoughtless  children  repeat  an 
idle  talc  respecting  cold  plum  porridge,  I  should  adopt  a  popular  fallacy  to  express  an 

actual  fact. 

'  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Micawl)er  is  morose.  He  is  severe.  He  is  estranged 
froiu  our  eldest  son  and  daughter,  he  ha.  no  pride  in  his  twins,  he  looks  with  an  eye 
of  ( oldness  even  on  the  unoffending  stranger  wh<.  last  Iwcame  a  member  of  our  circle. 
Tl:e  pecuniary  means  of  meeting  our  expcn..os,  kept  down  to  the  utmost  farthing, 
are  obtained  from  him  with  great  difliculty,  and  even  under  fearful  threats  that  he 
will  Settle  himself  (the  exact  expression) ;  and  he  inexorably  refuses  to  give  any 
explanation  whatever  of  this  distracting  policy. 

'  This  is  hard  to  bear.  This  is  heart-breaking.  If  you  will  advise  me,  knowing 
my  feeble  powers  such  as  the.,  are,  how  you  think  it  will  be  best  to  exert  them  in  a 
(liiemma  so  unwonted,  you  will  adJ  another  friendly  obligation  to  the  many  you  have 
already  rendered  me.  With  loves  from  the  children,  nnd  a  smile  from  the  happily- 
unconscious  stranger,  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  t'opp'^rfielil, 

'  Your  afflicted, 

'  £mma  Micawbeb.' 
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1  did  not  feel  justifi'  d  in  giving  a  wife  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  experience  any  other 
recommendation,  than  that  she  should  try  to  reclaim  Mr.  Micawber  by  patience  and 
kindness  (as  1  knew  she  would  in  any  ca.se) ;  but  the  letter  set  me  thinking  about  hini 
very  much. 

CHAPTER    XLIII 
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ANOTHER   RETROSPECT 

ONCE  again,  let  me  pause  upon  a  memorable  period  of  my  life.  Let  me 
stand  aside,  to  sec  the  phantoms  of  those  days  go  by  me,  accompanying 
the  shadow  of  myself,  in  dim  procession. 
Weeks,  months,  seasons,  pass  along.  They  seem  little  more  than  a 
summer  dav  and  a  winter  evening.  Now,  the  Common  where  I  walk  with  Dora  is  all 
in  bloom,  a  field  of  bright  gold  ;  and  now  the  unseen  heather  lies  in  mounds  and 
bunches  underneath  a  covering  of  .     In  a  breath,  the  river  that  flows  through 

our  Sunday  walks  is  sparkling  in  tuc  summer  sun,  is  rullted  by  the  winter  wind,  or 
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thickened  with  drifting  heniis  of  ice.     Faster  than  evtr  ..►cr  nm  ti)Wttr«l>  the  M-u,  it 
flashes,  darkens,  and  rolls  uway. 

Not  a  thread  chaiiKf>.  in  tiie  houM-  of  »hi  two  little  l.ird  like  Indies.  The  el.K-k 
tieks  over  the  firei>la(C  the  weather-  '  ..ss  hiuius  m  the  hull.  Neith.  r  eUnk  nor 
weathcr-Rlttss  is  ever  ri(,ht ;   Im    •  e  1*1'   ve  in  both,  tlevoiitly. 

1  have  come  lenally  to  niai.  -.  est  ■.  1  have  attainetl  the  diKiiity  of  twenty-oni'. 
Hut  this  is  a  sort  of  diRnity  that  ii..vy  We  thrust  upon  one.  I,et  nie  flunk  what  I  have 
achieved. 

1  have  taineti  that  savau'c  stcnoL'raphic  iiiystcr\ .  1  make  respect aWle  income 
by  it.  1  am  in  hitjh  repute  for  my  ar.-.iniplishment  m  all  iHrtainmd  to  tin  ;irt.  :ind 
am  joined  with  eleven  others  in  rcporluiK  the  delmtis  in  I'arliament  for  u  mornin« 
newspajjcr.  Ni^ht  after  lURht.  I  record  predictions  that  never  come  to  piLss,  prt>- 
fessions  that  are  never  fullilled,  explanations  that  life  only  meant  to  invstify.  I 
wallow  in  words.  Britannia,  that  unfortunate  female,  is  alwa\s  Ufore  me,  like  a 
trussed  (owl  :  skewered  throuRh  and  ihrouRh  with  olli«-ci)cns,  and  lioimd  hand  ami 
foot  with  ret!  tajK-.  1  urn  sutlicicntly  l>ehind  the  scenes  to  know  the  worth  at  political 
life.     I  am  iiuite  an  intidel  about  it,  and  shall  never  he  convi  rt( 

My  dear  old  Traddles  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  same  pi  t.  l.ut  il  is  not  in 
'I'raddles's  way.  He  is  perfectly  nood-hiimoured  re  ^* mi):  hi;  lure,  and  reminds 
nie  that  he  alwsy-  did  eonsidcr  himself  slow.  He  ^  .s  i.ocu  oiial  emplo>inei.t  on  the 
same  newspaper]  in  jjettinn  up  the  facts  of  dry  sul./.'s  to  lie  written  about  and 
einl)cllished  by  more  fertile  minds.  He  '  -alle.l  tc  •  "oar;  and  with  admirable 
industry  and  self-denial  iias  scraped  aiic  .<  hundicu  .wmnds  touetht  r.  to  fee  a 
conveyance  whose  amlcrs  he  attends.  .'.  great  dcid  of  very  hot  port  wine  was 
consumed  at  his  call  ;  and.  considermK  the  figure.  I  should  think  the  Inner  Temple 
must  have  made  a  profit  by  it. 

1  Irnve  come  out  in  another  way.  I  have  taken  with  fear  iind  trcmblinj;  to  author- 
sliip.  I  wrote  a  little  something,  in  secret,  and  sent  it  to  a  nia:,'azinc.  and  it  was 
published  in  the  niafjazine.  Since  then.  1  have  taken  heart  to  write  a  jjood  many 
trifling  pieces.  Now,  I  am  regularly  paid  for  them.  Altogether.  I  am  well  off; 
when  1  tell  my  income  on  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  I  puss  the  third  linger  and  take 
in  the  fourth  to  the  middle  joint. 

We  have  removed  from  Buckingham  .Street,  to  a  pleasant  little  eottjige  very  near 
the  one  I  looked  at,  when  my  enthusiasm  first  came  on.  My  aunt,  however  (who  has 
sold  the  house  at  Dover,  to  good  advantage),  is  not  f  nig  to  remain  here,  but  intends 
n  moving  herself  to  a  still  more  ti.iy  cottage  close  at  hand.  What  does  this  portend  V 
My  marriage  ?     Yes  ! 

Yes  !  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Dora  !  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  have 
given  their  consent ;  and  if  ever  canary-binls  were  in  a  flutter,  they  arc.  Miss  Lavinia. 
self-cliarged  with  the  superintendence  of  my  darling's  wardrobe,  is  constantly  cutting 
out  brown-paper  cuirasses,  and  differing  in  opinion  from  a  highly  resi)cctal)lc  young 
man,  with  a  long  bundle,  and  a  yard-measure  under  his  arm.  .\  dressmaker,  always 
stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  needle  and  thread,  boards  and  lodges  in  the  house  ;  and 
seems  to  me,  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  never  to  take  her  thimble  off.  They  make 
a  lay-figure  of  my  dear.  They  are  alwa\  s  sending  (or  her  to  come  and  try  something 
on.  We  can't  be  happy  together  for  live  minutes  i.  he  evening,  but  some  intrusive 
female  knocks  at  the  door,  and  says,  '  Oh,  if  you  plcast  Miss  Dora,  would  you  step 
Hpslaifs  ?  * 
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Miss  Clarissa  and  my  aunt  roam  all  over  London,  to  find  out  articles  of  furniture 
for  Dora  and  me  to  look  at.  It  would  he  better  for  them  to  buy  the  goods  at  once, 
without  this  ceremony  of  inspection  ;  for,  when  we  go  to  see  a  kitchen  fender  and 
meat-screen,  Dora  sees  a  Chinese  house  for  Jip,  with  little  bells  on  the  top,  and  prefers 
that.  And  it  takes  a  long  time  to  accustom  Jip  to  his  new  residence,  after  we  have 
bought  it ;  whenever  he  goes  in  or  out,  he  makes  all  the  little  bells  ring,  and  is  horribly 
frightened. 

Feggotty  comes  up  to  make  herself  useful,  and  falls  to  work  immediately.  Her 
department  appears  to  be,  to  clean  everything  over  and  over  again.  She  rubs  every- 
thing that  can  be  rubbed,  until  it  shines,  like  her  own  honest  forehead,  with  perpetual 
friction.  An<l  now  it  is,  that  I  begin  to  see  her  solitary  brother  pas.sing  through  the 
dark  streets  at  night,  and  looking,  as  he  goes,  among  the  wandering  faces.  I  never 
speak  to  him  at  such  an  hour.  I  know  too  well,  as  his  grave  figiire  passes  onward, 
what  he  seeks,  and  what  he  dreads. 

Why  does  Traddles  look  so  important  when  he  calls  upon  me  this  afternoon  in  the 
Commons— where  1  still  occasionally  attend,  for  form's  sake,  when  I  have  time?  The 
realisation  of  my  boyish  day-dreams  is  at  hand.     I  am  going  to  take  out  the  licence. 

It  is  a  little  document  to  do  so  much  ;  and  Traddles  contemplates  it,  as  it  lies 
upon  my  desk,  half  in  admiration,  half  in  awe.  There  are  the  names  in  the  sweet  old 
visionary  connection,  David  Copi)erfield  and  Dora  Spenlow  ;  and  there,  in  the  corner, 
is  that  Parental  Institution,  the  Stamp  ofTice,  which  is  so  benignantly  interested 
in  the  various  transactions  of  human  life,  looking  down  upon  our  Union  ;  and 
there  is  the  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury  invoking  a  blessing  on  us  in  print,  and  doing  it 
as  cheap  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  in  a  dream,  a  flustered,  happy,  hurried  dream.  I  can't  believe 
that  it  is  going  to  be  ;  and  yet  I  can't  believe  but  that  every  one  I  pass  in  the  street, 
must  have  some  kind  of  perception,  that  I  am  to  be  married  i^he  day  after  to-morrow. 
The  Surrogate  knows  me.  when  I  go  down  to  be  sworn  ;  and  disposes  of  me  easily, 
as  if  there  were  a  Masonic  understanding  between  us.  Traddles  is  not  at  all  wanted, 
but  is  in  attendance  as  my  general  backer. 

*  I  hope  the  next  time  yo>i  come  here,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  say  to  Traddles,  '  it  will 
l)c  on  the  same  errand  for  yourself.     And  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.' 

'  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  my  dear  Copperfield,'  he  replies.  '  I  hope  so 
too.  It 's  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  she  '11  wait  for  me  any  length  of  time,  and  that 
she  really  is  the  dearest  girl ' 

'  When  are  you  to  meet  her  at  the  coach  ?  '    I  ask. 

'  At  seven.'  says  Traddles.  looking  at  his  plain  old  silver  watch— the  very  watch 
he  once  took  a  wheel  out  of.  at  school,  to  make  a  water-mill.  '  That  is  about  Miss 
Wickfield's  time,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  A  little  earlier.     Her  time  is  half-past  eight.' 

'  I  assure  you.  my  dear  boy.'  says  Traddles,  '  I  am  almost  as  pleased  as  if 
I  were  going  to  be  married  myself,  to  think  that  this  event  is  coming  to  such  a 
happy  termination.  An<l  really  the  great  friendship>nd  consideration  of  personally 
associating  Sophy  with  the  joyful  occasion,  and  inviting  her  to  be  a  bridesmaid  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  Wickticid,  demands  my  warmest  thanks.  I  am  extremely 
.sensible  of  it.' 

I  hear  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him  ;  and  we  walk,  and  talk,  and  dine,  and  so 
on  ;  but  I  dont  believe  it.     Nothing  is  real. 
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Sophy  arrives  at  the  house  of  Mora's  aunts,  in  due  course.  She  has  the  most 
asjreeahle  of  faces,— not  absolutely  beautiful,  but  extraordinarily  pleasant,— and  is  one 
of  the  most  genial,  unaffected,  frank,  engaging  creatures  I  have  ever  seon.  Traddlcs 
presents  her  to  us  with  great  pride  ;  and  rubs  his  hands  for  ten  minut"  y  the  clock, 
with  every  individual  hair  upon  his  head  standing  on  tiptoe,  when  I  congratulate  him 
in  a  comer  on  his  choice. 

I  have  brought  Agnes  from  the  Canterbury  coach,  and  her  cheerful  and  beautiful 
fac«  is  among  us  for  the  second  time.  Agnes  has  a  great  liking  for  Traddlcs.  and  it 
is  capital  to  see  them  meet,  and  to  observe  the  glory  of  Traddlcs  as  he  commends 
the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  to  her  acquaintance. 

Still  I  don't  believe  it.  We  have  a  delightful  evening,  and  arc  supremely  happy  : 
but  I  don't  believe  it  yet.  ^  can't  collect  myself.  I  can't  check  off  my  happiness  as  it 
takes  place.  I  feel  in  a  misty  and  unsettled  kind  of  state  ;  as  if  I  had  got  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  had  never  been  to  bed  since.  I  can't 
make  out  when  yesterday  was.  I  seem  to  have  l)een  carrying  the  licence  about,  m 
my  pocket,  many  months. 

Next  day,  too,  when  we  all  go  in  a  Hock  to  see  the  house  -our  house  -Doras 
and  mine— I  am  quite  unable  to  regard  myself  as  its  [i-.ster.  I  seem  to  be  there,  by 
permission  of  somebody  else.  I  half  expect  the  real  ma.ster  to  come  home  presently, 
and  say  he  is  glad  to  see  me.  Such  a  beautiful  little  house  as  it  is,  with  everything 
so  bright  and  new ;  with  the  flowers  on  the  carpets  looking  as  if  freshly  gathered, 
and  the  green  leaves  on  the  paper  as  if  they  had  just  come  out ;  with  the  spotless 
nmslin  curtains,  and  the  blushing  rose-coloured  furniture,  and  Dora's  garden  hat 
with  the  blue  ribbon— do  I  remember,  now,  how  I  loved  her  in  such  another  hat  when 
I  first  knew  lier  !— already  hanging  on  its  little  peg  ;  the  guitar-case  .juitc  at  home 
on  its  heels  in  a  corner  ;  and  everybody  tumbling  over  .lip's  pagoda,  which  is  much 
too  big  for  the  establishment. 

Another  happy  evening,  quite  as  unreal  as  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  steal  into  the 
usual  room  before  going  away.  Dora  is  not  there.  I  suppose  they  have  not  done 
trying  on  yet.  Miss  Lavinia  peeps  in,  and  tells  me  msyteriously  that  she  will  not 
be  long.  She  is  rather  long,  notwithstanding  :  but  by  and  by  I  hear  a  rustling  at  the 
door,  and  some  one  taps. 

I  say,  '  Come  in  ! '    but  some  one  taps  again. 

I  go  to  the  door,  wondering  who  it  is  ;  there.  I  meet  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
and  a  blushing  face;  they  are  Doni's  eyes  and  face,  and  Miss  I.avinia  has 
dressed  her  in  to-morrow's  dress,  bonnet  and  all,  for  me  to  see.  I  take  my  little 
wife  to  my  heart;  and  Miss  Lavinia  'riven  a  little  scream  because  1  tumble  the 
bonnet,  and  Dora  laughs  and  cries  at  once,  because  I  am  so  pleased  ;  and  I  believe 
it  less  than  ever. 

'  Do  you  think  it  pretty,  Doady  ?  '    says  Dora. 

Pretty  !     I  should  rather  think  I  did. 

'  And  are  you  sure  you  like  me  very  much  ?  '  says  Dora. 

The  topic  is  fraught  with  such  danger  to  the  bonnet,  that  Miss  Lavii.ia  gives 
another  little  scream,  and  begs  me  to  understand  that  Dora  is  only  to  be  looked  at, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  touched.  So  Dora  stands  in  a  delightful  state  of  confusion 
for  a  minute  or  two,  to  be  admired  ;  and  then  takes  off  her  bonnet— looking  so  natural 
without  it !— and  runs  away  with  it  in  her  hand ;  and  comes  dancing  down  again  m 
her  own  familiar  dress,  and' asks  Jip  if  I  have  got  a  beautiful  little  wife,  and  whether 
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he  '11  forgive  her  for  being  married,  and  kneels  down  to  make  him  stand  upon  the 
fookery  Book,  for  the  last  time  in  her  single  life. 

I  go  home,  more  incredulous  than  ever,  to  a  lodging  that  I  have  hard  by  ; 
and  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  ride  to  the  Highgate  Road  and  fetch 
my  aunt. 

I  have  never  seen  my  aunt  in  such  state.  She  is  dressed  in  lavender-coloured 
silk,  and  has  a  white  bonnet  on,  and  is  amazing.  Janet  has  dressed  licr,  and  is  there 
to  look  at  me.  Peggotty  is  ready  to  go  to  church,  intending  to  behold  the  ceremony 
from  the  gallery.  Mr.  Dick,  who  is  to  give  my  darling  to  me  at  the  altar,  has  had  his 
hair  curled.  Traddles,  whom  I  have  taken  up  by  appointment  at  the  turnpike, 
presents  a  dazzling  combination  of  cream  colour  and  light  blue ;  and  both  he  and 
Mr.  Dick  have  a  general  effect  about  them  of  being  all  gloves. 

No  doubt  I  see  this,  l)ecause  I  know  it  is  so ;  but  I  am  astray,  and  seem  to  see 
nothing.  Nor  do  I  believe  anything  whatever.  Still,  as  we  drive  along  in  an  open 
carriage,  this  fairy  marriage  is  real  enough  to  fill  me  with  ii  sort  of  wondering  pity  for 
the  unfortunate  people  who  have  no  part  in  it,  but  are  sweeping  out  the  shops,  and 
going  to  their  daily  occupations. 

My  aunt  sits  with  my  hand  in  hers  all  the  way.  When  we  stop  a  little  way  short 
of  the  church,  to  put  down  Pegjjotty,  whom  we  have  brought  on  the  box,  she  gives 
it  a  squeeze,  and  me  a  kiss. 

'  God  bless  you,  Trot !  My  own  boy  never  could  be  dearer.  I  think  of  poor 
dear  Baby  this  morning.' 

'  So  do  I.     And  of  all  I  owe  to  you,  dear  aunt.' 

'  Tut,  child  ! '  says  my  aunt ;  and  gives  her  hand  in  overflowing  cordiality  to 
Traddles,  who  then  gives  his  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  then  gives  his  to  me,  who  then  give 
mine  to  Traddles,  and  then  we  come  to  the  church  door. 

The  church  is  calm  enough,  I  am  sure  ;   but  it  might  be  a  steam-power  loom  in 
full  action,  for  any  sedative  effect  it  has  on  me.     I  am  too  far  gone  for  that. 
The  rest  is  all  a  more  or  less  incoherent  dream. 

A  dream  of  their  coming  in  with  Dora ;  of  the  pew-opener  arranging  us,  like  a 
drill-sergeant,  before  the  altar  rails  ;  of  my  wondering,  even  then,  why  pew-openers 
must  always  be  the  most  disagreeable  females  procurable,  and  whether  there  is  any 
religious  dread  of  a  disastrous  infection  of  good-humour  which  renders  it  indispens- 
able to  set  those  vessels  of  vinegar  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Of  the  clergyman  and  clerk  appearing  ;  of  a  few  boatmen  and  some  other  people 
strolling  in  ;  of  an  ancient  mariner  behind  me,  strongly  flavouring  the  church  with 
rum  ;  of  the  service  beginning  in  a  deep  voice,  and  our  all  being  very  attentive. 

Of  Miss  I.avinia  who  acts  as  a  semi  auxiliary  bridesmaid,  being  the  first  to  cry, 
and  of  her  doing  homage  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  memory  of  Pidger,  in  sobs ;  of  Miss 
Clarissa  applying  a  smelling-bottle ;  of  Agnes  taking  care  of  Dora :  of  my  aunt 
endeavouring  to  represent  herself  as  a  model  of  sternness,  with  tears  rolling  down 
her  face ;  of  little  Dora  trembling  very  much,  and  making  her  responses  in  faint 
whispers. 

Of  our  kneeling  down  together,  side  by  side  ;  of  Dora's  trembling  less  and  less, 
but  always  clasping  Agnes  by  the  hand ;  of  the  service  being  got  through,  quietly 
and  gravely  ;  of  our  all  looking  et  each  other  in  an  April  state  of  smiles  and  tears, 
when  it  is  over  ;  of  my  young  wife  being  hysterical  in  the  vestry,  and  crying  for  her 
poor  papa,  her  dear  papa. 
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Ot  her  soon  chtiring  up  again,  and  our  signing  the  register  all  round.  Of  my 
going  into  the  gallery  for  Peggotty  to  bring  her  to  sign  it  :  of  Peggotty's  hugging  me 
in  II  comer,  and  telling  me  she  saw  my  own  dear  mother  married  :  of  its  being  over, 
and  our  going  away. 

Of  my  walking  so  proudly  and  lovingly  down  the  aisle  with  my  sweet  wife  upon 
my  arm,  through  a  mist  of  half-seen  people,  pulpits,  monuments,  jiews,  fonts,  organs, 
and  church-windows,  in  which  there  flutter  faint  airs  of  association  with  my  childish 
church  at  home,  so  long  ago. 

Of  their  whispering,  as  we  pass,  what  a  youthful  couple  we  arc.  and  what  a  pretty 
little  wife  she  is.  Of  our  all  being  so  merry  and  talkative  in  the  carriage  going  back. 
Of  Sophy  telling  us  that  when  she  saw  Traddles  (whom  I  had  entrusted  with  the 
licence)  asked  for  it.  she  almost  fainted,  having  l)een  convinced  that  he  would  contrive 
to  lose  it,  or  to  have  his  pocket  picked.  Of  Agnes  laughing  gaily  ;  and  of  Dora  l)eing 
so  fond  of  Agnes  that  she  will  not  be  separated  from  her,  but  still  keeps  her  hand. 

Of  there  being  a  breakfast,  with  abundance  of  things,  pretty  and  substantial, 
to  eat  and  drink,  whereof  I  partake,  as  I  should  do  in  any  other  dreum,  without  the 
least  perception  of  their  flavour;  eating  and  drinking,  as  I  may  say,  nothmg  but 
love  and  marriage,  and  no  more  believing  in  the  viands  than  in  anything  else. 

Of  my  making  speech  in  the  same  dreamy  fashion,  without  having  an  idea  of 
what  I  want  to  say,  beyond  such  as  may  be  comprehended  in  the  full  conviction  that 
I  haven't  said  it.  Of  our  being  very  sociably  and  simply  happy  (always  in  a  dream 
though) ;  and  of  Jip's  having  wedding  cake,  and  its  not  agreeing  with  him  afterwards. 

Of  the  pair  of  hired  post-horses  being  ready,  and  of  Dora's  going  awa>  to  change 
her  dress.  Of  my  aunt  and  Miss  Clarissa  remaining  with  us  ;  and  our  walking  in  the 
garden  ;  and  my  aunt,  who  has  made  (juite  a  speech  at  breakfast  touching  Dora's 
aunts,  being  mightily  amused  with  herself,  but  a  little  proud  of  it  too. 

Of  Dora's  being  ready,  and  of  Miss  Lavinia's  hovering  about  her,  loth  to  lose  the 
pretty  toy  that  has  given  her  so  much  pleasant  occupation.  Of  Dora's  making  a  long 
series  of  surprised  discoveries  that  she  has  forgotten  all  sorts  of  little  things ;  and  of 
everybody's  running  everywhere  to  fetch  them. 

Of  their  all  closing  about  Dora,  when  at  last  she  begins  to  say  good-bye,  looking, 
with  their  bright  colours  and  ribbons,  like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Of  my  darling  being 
almost  smothered  among  the  flowers,  and  coming  out,  laughing  and  crying  both 
together,  to  my  jealous  arms. 

Of  my  wanting  to  carry  Jip  (who  is  to  go  along  with  us),  and  Dora's  saying.  No, 
tiiat  she  must  carry  him,  or  else  he  '11  think  she  don't  like  him  any  more,  now  she  is 
married,  and  will  break  his  heart.  Of  our  going,  arm-in-arm,  and  Dora  stopping 
and  looking  back,  and  saying,  '  If  I  have  ever  been  cross  or  ungrateful  to  atiybody, 
don't  remember  it ! '   and  bursting  into  tears. 

Of  her  waving  her  little  hand,  and  our  going  away  once  more.  Of  her  once  more 
stopping  and  looking  back,  and  hurrying  to  Agnes,  and  giving  Agnes,  above  all  the 
others,  her  last  kisses  and  farewells. 

We  drive  away  together,  and  I  awake  from  the  dream.  I  believe  it  at  last.  It 
is  my  dear,  dear,  little  wife  beside  me,  whom  I  love  so  well  I 

'  Are  you  happy  now,  you  foolish  boy  ?  '  says  Dora, '  and  sure  you  don't  repent  ?  ' 


1  have  stood  aside  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  days  go  by  me. 
and  I  resume  the  journey  of  my  story. 


They  are  gone, 
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CHAPTER    XLIV 

OUR   HOUSEKEEPING 

IT  was  a  strange  condition  of  things,  the  honeymoon  being  over,  and  the  brides- 
maids gone  home,  when  I  found  myself  sitting  down  in  my  own  small  house 
with  Dora ;  quite  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  I  may  say,  in  respect  of  the 
delicious  old  occupation  of  making  ".eve. 
It  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have  Dora  always  there.  It  was  so 
unaccountable  not  to  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  see  <:t,  not  to  have  any  occasion  to  be 
tormenting  nivself  about  her,  not  to  have  to  write  to  her,  not  to  be  scheming  and 
devising  opportunities  of  being  alone  with  her.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  I 
looked  up  from  my  writing,  and  saw  her  seated  opposite,  I  would  lean  back  in  my  chair, 
and  think  how  queer  it  was  that  there  we  were,  alone  together  as  a  matter  of  course 
-  nobody's  business  any  more — all  the  romance  of  our  engagement  put  away  upon  a 
shelf,  to  rust — no  om   to  please  but  one  another — one  another  to  please,  for  life. 

When  there  was  a  debate,  and  I  was  kept  out  very  late,  it  seemed  so  strange  to 
me,  as  I  was  walking  home,  to  think  that  Dora  was  at  home  1  It  was  such  a  wonderful 
thing,  at  first,  to  have  her  coming  softly  down  to  talk  to  me  as  I  ate  my  supper.  It 
was  such  a  stupendous  thing  to  know  for  certain  that  she  put  her  hair  in  papers.  It 
was  altogether  such  an  astonishing  event  to  see  her  do  it ! 

I  doubt  whether  two  young  birds  could  have  known  less  about  keeping  house, 
than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora  did.  We  had  a  servant,  of  course.  She  kept  house  for 
us.  I  have  still  a  latent  belief  that  she  must  have  been  Mrs.  Crupp's  daughter  in 
disguise,  we  had  such  an  awful  time  of  it  with  Mary  Anne. 

Her  name  was  Paragon.  Her  nature  was  represented  to  us,  when  we  engaged 
her,  as  being  feebly  expressed  in  her  name.  She  had  a  written  character,  as  large  as 
a  proclamation  ;  and,  according  to  this  document,  could  do  everything  of  a  domestic 
nature  toat  ever  I  heard  of,  and  a  great  many  things  that  I  never  did  hear  of.  She 
was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  of  a  severe  countenance  ;  and  subject  (particularly 
in  the  arms)  to  a  sort  of  perpetual  measles  or  fiery  rash.  She  had  a  cousin  in  the  Life 
Guards,  with  such  long  legs  that  he  looked  like  the  afternoon  shadow  of  somebody 
else.  His  shell-jacket  was  as  much  too  little  for  him  as  he  was  too  big  for  the  premises. 
He  made  the  cottage  smaller  than  it  need  have  been,  l)y  being  so  very  much  out  of 
proportion  to  it.  Besides  which,  the  walls  were  not  thick,  and  whenever  he  passed 
the  evening  at  our  house.  w«  always  knew  of  it  by  hearing  one  continual  growl  in  the 
kitchen. 

Our  treasure  was  warranted  sober  and  honest.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  believe 
that  she  was  in  a  fit  when  we  found  her  under  the  boiler  ;  and  that  the  deficient  tea- 
spoons were  attributable  to  the  dustman. 

Bit  she  preyed  upon  our  minds  dreadfulU       We  felt  our  inexperience,  and  were  un- 

aijie  to  help  ourselves.     We  should  have  been  at  her  mercy,  if  she  had  had  any  ;  but  she 

was  a  remorseless  woman,  and  had  none.     She  was  the  cause  of  our  first  little  quarrel. 

'  My  dearest  life,'  I  said  one  day  to  Dora,  '  do  you  think  Mary  Anne  has  any  idea 

of  time  ?  • 
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'  Why,  Doady  ?  *   inquired  Dora,  looking  up.  '.mocently,  from  her  drawing. 

'  My  love,  because  it 's  five,  and  we  were  to  have  dined  at  four." 

Dora  glanced  wistfully  at  the  clock,  and  hinted  that  she  thought  it  was  too  fu    . 

'  On  the  contrary,  my  love,'  said  I.  referring  to  my  watch.  *  if  s  a  few  minutes 
too  slow.' 

My  little  wife  came  and  sat  upon  my  knee,  to  coax  nie  to  l>e  quiet,  and  drew  a 
l:.ie  with  her  pencil  down  the  middle  of  my  nose  ;  but  I  couldn't  dine  off  that,  though 
it  was  very  agreeable. 

'  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,'  said  I,  '  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  rcmonstrutc 

with  Mary  Anne  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  please  !     I  couldn't,  Doady  ! '   said  Dora. 

'  Why  not.  my  love  ?  '    I  gently  asked. 

'  Oh,  because  I  am  such  a  little  goose,"  said  Dora,  '  iiiui  she  knows  I  am  !  ' 

I  thought  this  sentim"nt  so  incompatible  with  the  establishment  of  any  system 

of  check  on  Mary  Anne,  that  I  frowned  a  little. 

'  Oh,  what  ugly  wrinkles  in  my  bad  boy's  forehead  !  '    said  Dora,  and  still  being 

on  my  knee,  she  traced  them  with  her  pencil ;  putting  it  to  her  n)sy  lips  to  make  it 

mark  blacker,  and  working  at  my  forehead  with  a  cjuaint  little  mockery  of  l)eing 

indus+.ious,  that  quite  delighted  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

'  There  's  a  good  child,'  said  Dora,  '  it  makes  its  face  sc  much  prettier  to  laugh.' 
'  But,  my  love,'  said  I.  1,1, 

'  No,  no  !    please ! '    cried  Dora,  with  a  kiss,  '  don't  be  a  naughty  IJiue  Beard  . 

Don't  be  serious  ! '  , 

'  My  precious  wife,'  said  1, '  we  must  be  serious  someHmes.  Come  !  hit  down  on 
this  chair,  close  be&ide  me  !  Give  me  the  pencil !  There  .  Now  let  us  talk  sensibly. 
You  know,  dear  '  ;  what  a  little  hand  it  was  to  hold,  and  what  a  tiny  wedding- 
ring  it  was  to  see  !  '  You  know,  my  love,  it  is  not  exactly  comfortable  to  have  to 
go  out  without  one's  dinner.  Now,  is  it  ?  ' 
'  N — n — no  ! '  replied  Dora,  faintly. 
'  My  love,  how  you  tremble  ! ' 

'  Because  I  know  you  're  going  to  scold  me,'  exclaimed  Dora,  in  a  piteous  voice. 
'  My  sweet,  I  am  only  going  to  reason." 

'  Oh,  but  reasoning  is  worse  than  scolding  !  '  exclaimed  Dora,  in  despair.  '  1 
didn't  marry  to  be  reasoned  with.  If  you  meant  to  reason  with  such  a  poor  little 
thing  as  I  am.  you  ought  to  have  told  me  so,  you  cruel  boy  ! ' 

I  tried  to  "pacify  Dora,  but  she  turned  away  her  face,  and  shook  her  curls  from 
side  to  side,  and  said  '  You  cruel,  cruel  boy  !  '  so  many  times,  that  1  really  did  not 
exactly  know  what  to  do  :    so  I  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down   the  room    in   my 
uncertainty,  and  came  back  again. 
'  Dora,  mv  darling  ! ' 

'  No,  1  ;im  not  your  darling.  Because  you  must  be  sorry  that  you  married  me. 
or  else  you  wouldn't  reason  with  me  !  '   returned  Dora. 

I  felt  so  injured  by  the  inconsequential  nature  of  this  charge,  that  it  gave  mc 
courage  to  be  grave. 

'  Now,  my  own  Dora,'  said  I,  '  you  are  very  childish,  and  are  talking  nonsense. 
You  must  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  ^'''^l^'fy  jf^*]]\'J'""" 
was  half  over ;   and  that,  the  day  before,  '    '"  *"  .."""U  )"• 
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how  long  we  waited  for  breakfast— and  then  the  v  iter  didn't  boil.     I  doi\'t  mean  to 
reproach  you,  my  dear,  but  this  is  not  comfortable.' 

'  Oh,  you  cruel,  cruel  boy,  to  say  I  am  a  disagreeable  wife  ! '  cried  Dora. 

*  Now,  my  dear  Dora,  you  must  know  that  I  never  said  that ! ' 
'  You  said  I  wasn't  comfortable  1 '  said  Dora. 

*  I  said  the  housekeeping  was  not  comfortable.' 

*  It 's  exactly  the  same  thing  ! '  cried  Dora.  And  she  evidently  thought  so,  for 
she  wept  most  grievously. 

I  took  another  turn  across  the  room,  full  of  love  for  my  pretty  wife,  and  distracted 
by  self-accusatory  inclinations  to  krock  my  head  against  the  door.     I  sat  down  again, 

and  said — 

'  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Dora.  We  have  both  a  great  deal  to  learn.  I  am  only 
trying  to  show  you,  my  dear,  that  you  must— you  really  must '  (I  was  resolved  not 
to  give  this  up)  '  accustom  yourself  to  look  after  Mary  Anne.  Likewise  to  act  u  little 
for  yourself,  and  me.' 

'  I  wonder,  I  do,  at  your  making  such  ungrateful  speeches,'  sobbed  Dora.  '  When 
you  know  that  the  other  day,  when  you  said  you  would  like  a  little  bit  of  fish,  I  went 
out  myself,  miles  and  miles,  and  ordered  it  to  surprise  you.' 

'  And  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  own  darling,'  said  I.  '  I  felt  it  so  much  that  I 
wouldn't  on  any  accoimt  have  even  mentioned  that  you  bought  a  salmon— which  was 
too  much  for  two.    Or  that  it  cost  one  pound  six — which  was  more  than  we  can  afford.' 

'  You  enjoyed  it  very  much,'  sobbed  Dora.     *  And  you  said  I  was  a  mouse.' 

'  And  I  '11  say  so  again,  my  love,'  I  returned,  '  a  thousand  times  ! ' 

But  I  had  wounded  Dora's  soft  litt' '  heart,  and  she  was  not  to  l)e  comforted. 
She  was  so  pathetic  in  her  sobbing  and  bewaliing,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  said  I  don't 
know  what  to  hurt  her.  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  away  ;  I  was  kept  out  late  ;  and  I 
felt  all  night  such  pangs  of  remorse  as  made  me  miserable.  I  had  the  conscience  of 
an  assassin,  and  was  haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of  enormous  wickedness 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  past  midnight  when  I  got  home.  I  found  my  aunt, 
in  our  house,  sitting  up  for  me. 

'  Is  anything  the  matter,  aunt  ?  '  said  I,  alarmed. 

'  Nothing,  Trot,'  she  replied.  '  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Little  Blossom  has  been 
rather  out  of  spirits,  and  I  have  been  keeping  her  company.     That 's  all.' 

I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand  :  and  felt  more  sorry  and  downcast,  as  I  sat 
looking  at  the  fire,  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible  so  soon  after  the  fulfilment  of 
m\  brightest  hopes.  As  I  sat  thinking.  I  happened  to  meet  my  aunt's  eyes,  which 
were  resting  on  my  face.     There  was  an  anxious  expression  in  them,  but  it  cleared 

'  assure  you,  aunt,'  said  I,  '  I  have  been  quite  unhappy  myself  all  night,  to  think 
of  Dtu.i's  being  so.  But  I  had  no  other  intention  than  to  speak  to  her  tenderly  and 
lovingly  about  our  home-affairs.' 

My  aunt  nodded  encouragemcut. 

'  You  must  have  patience.  Trot,'  saia  she. 

'  Of  course.     Heaven  knows  I  don't  mean  to  be  unreasonable,  aunt  ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  my  aunt.  '  But  Little  Blossom  is  a  very  tender  little  blossom, 
and  the  wind  must  be  gentle  with  her.' 

I  thanked  my  good  aunt,  in  my  heart,  for  her  tenderness  towards  my  wife ;  and 
I  was  sure  that  she  knew  I  did. 
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'  Don't  you  think,  aunt,'  said  I,  after  some  further  contempl«tion  of  the  ftre, 
'  that  you  could  advise  and  i>ounsel  Dora  a  little,  for  our  mutual  advaiitaf^,  now 
and  then  ? ' 

'  Trot,'  returned  my  aunt,  with  some  emotion,  '  no  I     Don't  ask  me  such  a  thing.' 
Her  tone  was  so  very  earnest  that  I  raised  my  eyes  in  surprise. 
'  I  look  hack  on  my  life,'  said  my  aunt, '  and  I  think  of  some  who  are  in  their 
graves,  with  whom  I  might  have  been  on  kinder  terms.     If  I  judged  harshly  of  other 
people's  mistakes  in  marriage,  it  may  have  been  because  I  had  bitter  reason  to  juclge 
hnrshly  of  my  own.     Let  that  pass.     I  have  l)een  a  grumphy,  frumpy,  wayward  sort 
of  a  woman,  a  gm  '  many  years.     I  am  still,  and  I  always  shall  be.      But  you  and  1 
have  done  one  another  some  good.  Trot— at  all  events,  you  have  done  me  good,  my 
dear  ;   and  division  must  not  come  between  us,  at  this  time  of  day." 
'  Division  between  vs  ! '   crietl  I. 

'  Child,  child  !  *  said  my  aunt,  smoothing  her  dress,  '  how  so«in  it  might  come 
between  us,  or  how  unhappy  I  mii'ht  nuiKe  our  Little  Blossom,  if  I  meddled  in 
anything,  a  prophet  couldn't  :iay.  I  want  our  jjct  to  like  me,  and  be  iis  gay  as  ;i 
butterfly.  Remember  your  own  home,  in  that  second  marriage  :  and  never  do  both 
me  and  her  the  injuiy  you  have  hinted  at  !  ' 

I  comprehended,  at  once,  that  my  aunt  was  right ;  and  I  comprehended  the  full 
extent  of  her  generous  feeling  towards  my  dear  wife. 

'  These  are  early  days.  Trot,'  she  pursued,  '  r.nd  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  <lay, 
nor  in  a  year.  You  have  chosen  freely  for  yourself '  ;  a  cloud  passed  over  her  fiu'c  for 
a  moment,  I  thought ;  '  and  you  have  chosen  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  affectionate 
creature.  It  will  be  your  duty,  an*!  it  will  be  your  pleasure  too  -of  course  I  know 
that ;  I  am  not  delivering  a  lecture — to  estimate  her  (as  you  chose  licr)  by  the  qualities 
she  has,  and  not  by  the  (jualities  she  may  not  have.  The  latter  you  must  develop 
in  her,  if  you  can.  And  if  you  cannot,  child,'  here  my  aunt  rubbed  her  nose,  '  you 
must  just  accustom  yourself  to  do  without  'em.  But  renn-mber,  my  dear,  your 
future  is  between  you  two.  No  one  can  assist  yo..  ;  you  are  to  work  it  out  for  your- 
selves. This  is  marriage.  Trot  ;  and  Heaven  bless  you  both  in  it,  for  a  pair  of  bal>es 
in  the  wood  as  you  are  !  ' 

My  aunt  said  this  in  a  sprightly  way,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  to  ratify  the 
blessing. 

'  Now,'  said  she,  '  light  my  little  lantern,  and  see  nie  into  my  bandbox  by  the 
garden  path  '  :  for  there  was  a  communication  between  our  cottages  in  that  <lircctioii. 
'  Give  Betsey  Trotwood's  love  to  Blossom,  when  you  come  back  ;  and  whatever  you 
do.  Trot,  never  dream  of  setting  Betsey  up  as  a  scarce-row,  for  if  /  ever  saw  her  in  th" 
glass,  she  's  quite  grim  enough  and  gaunt  enough  in  her  private  capacity  !  ' 

With  this  my  aunt  tied  her  head  up  in  a  handkerchief,  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  bundle  of  it  on  such  occasions  ;  and  I  escorted  her  home.  As 
she  stood  in  her  garden,  holding  up  her  little  lantern  to  light  nic  back,  I  thought  her 
observation  of  me  had  an  anxious  air  again  ;  but  I  was  too  much  occupied  in  pondering 
on  what  she  had  said,  and  too  nuich  impressed-  for  the  first  time,  in  reality  by  the 
conviction  that  Dora  and  I  had  indeed  to  work  out  our  future  for  ourselves,  and  that 
no  one  could  assist  us,  to  take  much  notice  of  it. 

Dora  came  stealing  down  in  her  little  slipj,.TS,  to  meet  me.  now  thai  I  was  alone  ; 
and  cried  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said  I  had  been  hard-hearted  and  she  had  l)ecn 
naughty  ;   and  I  said  much  the  same  thing  in  effect,  I  believe  :   and  we  made  it  up, 
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and  agreed  that  our  flrrt  little  difference  wai  to  be  our  last,  and  that  we  were  never 
to  have  another  if  we  Uved  a  hundred  years.  ,    .    .  ,.  .       ». 

The  next  domestic  trial  we  went  through,  was  the  Ordeal  of  ServanU.  Mary 
Anne's  cousin  deserted  into  our  coal-hole,  and  was  brought  out,  to  our  great  Mnaze- 
ment  by  a  piquet  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  took  him  away  handcuffed  ma 
procession  that  covered  our  front-garden  with  ignominy.  This  nerved  me  to  get  nd 
of  Mary  Anne,  who  went  so  mildly,  on  receipt  of  wages,  that  I  was  surprised,  until  1 
found  out  about  the  tea-spoons,  and  also  about  the  little  sums  she  had  borrowed  in 
my  name  of  the  tradespeople  without  authority.  After  an  interval  of  Mrs.  Kidgerbury 
-the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Kentish  Town.  I  believe,  who  went  out  channg.  but  was 
too  feeble  to  execute  her  conceptions  of  that  art-we  found  another  treasure  who 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  women,  but  who  generally  made  a  point  of  faUing 
either  up  or  down  the  kitchen-stairs  with  the  tray,  and  almost  plunged  into  the  parlour, 
as  into  a  bath,  with  the  tea-things.  The  rav..jrcs  committed  by  this  unfortunate 
rendering  her  dismissal  necessary,  she  was  succeeded  (with  intervals  of  Mrs.  Kidgerbury) 
by  a  long  line  of  Incapables ;  terminating  in  a  young  person  of  genteel  appearance, 
who  went  to  Greenwich  Fair  in  Dora's  bonnet.  After  whom  I  remember  nothing  but 
ail  average  equality  of  failure. 

Everybody  we  had  anything  to  do  with  seemed  to  cheat  us.  Our  appearance 
in  a  shop  was  a  signal  for  the  damaged  good-  to  be  brought  out  immediately.  If  we 
bouKht  a  lobster,  it  was  full  of  water.  All  our  meat  turned  out  to  be  tough,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  crust  to  our  loaves.  In  search  of  the  principle  on  which  joints  ought 
to  be  roasted,  to  be  roasted  enough,  and  not  too  much,  I  myself  referred  to  the  Cookery 
Book  and  found  it  there  established  as  the  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  every 
pound  and  say  a  quarter  over.  But  the  principle  always  failed  us  by  some  curious 
fatality,  and  we  never  could  hit  any  medium  between  redness  and  cinders. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  accomplishing  these  failures  we  incurred  a  far 
greater  expense  than  if  we  had  achieved  a  series  of  triumphs.  It  appeared  to  me, 
on  looking  over  the  tradesmen's  books,  as  if  we  might  have  kept  the  basement  story 
paved  with  butter,  such  was  the  extensive  scale  of  our  consumption  of  that  article. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  Excise  returns  of  the  period  may  have  exhibited  any  "ncrease 
in  the  demand  for  pepper  ;  but  if  our  performances  did  not  effect  the  market.  I  should 
say  several  families  must  have  left  off  using  it.  And  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all 
was,  that  we  never  had  anything  in  the  house.  ,        ^     ^ 

As  to  the  washerwoman  pawning  the  clothes,  and  coming  in  a  state  of  pemtent 
intoxication  to  apologise,  I  suppose  that  might  have  happened  several  times  to  any- 
body. Also  the  chimney  on  fire,  the  parish  engine,  and  perjury  on  the  part;  of  the 
beadic  But  I  apprehend  that  we  were  personally  unfortunate  in  engaging  a  servant 
with  a  taste  for  cordials,  who  swelled  our  running  account  for  porter  at  the  public- 
house  by  such  inexplicable  items  as  '  quart;ern  rum  shrub  (Mrs.  C.) ' ;  'Half-quartern 
gin  and  cloves  (Mrs.  C.) '  ;  '  Glass  rum  and  peppermint  (Mrs.  C.)  ;— the  parentheses 
always  referring  to  Dora,  who  was  supposed,  it  appeared  on  explanation,  to  have 
imbibed  the  whole  of  these  refreshments.  ,.    ,     j.  ,    ™.     .  j, 

One  of  our  first  feats  in  the  housekeeping  way  was  a  little  dinner  to  TraddltK. 
I  met  him  in  town,  and  asked  him  to  walk  out  with  me  that  afternoon.  He  readily 
consenting.  I  wrote  to  Dora,  saying  I  would  bring  him  home.  It  was  pleasant  weather, 
and  on  the  road  we  made  my  domestic  happiness  the  theme  of  conversation.  Traddles 
was  very  full  of  it ;   and  said,  that,  picturing  himself  with  such  a  home,  and  Sophy 
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waitinc  and  prcpurinjj  for  him.  he  could  think  of  nothinc  wiMifinc  to  nmiplrlf  hi> 
SHm. 

I  could  not  have  wished  for  u  prettier  little  wife  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
fiihle.  hut  I  certainly  <-oul«l  have  wished,  when  we  sut  down,  for  a  little  more  r«M»m. 
I  did  not  know  how  it  wa.s.  hut  though  then-  were  only  two  of  us.  we  wen'  at  oner 
idways  cramped  for  r«K>ni,  and  yet  hiul  alwavH  r<H>ni  enough  to  lose  evrr\thm>;  in.  I 
suspect  it  may  have  l)een  Itecuuse  nothini;  had  ii  place  of  its  own.  except  .lip's  pinjtHlii. 
which  invariably  li|o<-kcd  up  the  main  thoroughfare.  On  the  present  iMCBsion. 
Traddles  was  so  hcmmrd  in  hy  the  |>af{(Mla  and  the  cu-tur  eas.  and  Pom's  tlower 
painting,  and  my  writinR-talile.  that  I  had  serious  d<.iit>ts  of  the  |Missiliilitv  of  his 
using  his  knife  and  fork  ;  but  he  protested,  with  his  own  v'oo<l  himionr.  '  (Ireans  ..f 
room.  Copperfield  !     I  assure  you.  oceafis  1 

There  was  another  thing  I  could  have  wished  ;  nannly.  that  .lip  hml  never  Ihtii 
encouraged  to  walk  about  the  table  cloth  during  dinner.  I  liCL-ati  to  think  there  was 
something  <lisorderly  in  his  Iwing  there  at  all.  even  if  he  had  not  bien  in  the  habit 
of  putting  his  fiwit  in  the  salt  or  the  meltedbiitter.  On  this  .wcasion  lie  seemed  to 
think  he  was  introduced  expressly  lo  k'^ep  Traddles  at  bay  :  id  he  barked  at  m\ 
old  friend,  and  made  short  runs  at  his  plate,  with  such  imdaiitu.d  pertinacity,  that  he 
may  Ik-  said  I"  have  engrossed  the  conversation. 

However,  as  I  knew  how  tender  hearted  my  dear  Dora  was.  and  how  sensilivi 
she  woiihl  be  to  any  slight  upon  her  favourite,  I  hinted  no  objection.  For  similar 
reasons  I  nuide  no  allusion  to  the  skirniishin^  plates  upon  the  lloor  ;  or  to  the  dis 
reputable  appraran<'e  of  the  <astors.  v^  •h  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  lo  .keil 
drunk;  or  to  the  further  blwkade  of  Traddles  b\  waiideriiiu'  vefitjible  dishes  and 
jugs.  I  could  i..t  help  wondering  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  eontemplafeil  the  boiled  le<,' 
of  mutton  bcfiire  me.  jirevious  to  carvi'ig  ir.  how  it  <aine  to  pass  that  our  joints  of 
meat  were  of  such  extraordinary  shapes-  and  whether  our  butcher  inntraclcil  for  all 
the  deforme<l  sheep  that  came  into  the  world  :    but  1  kept  my  relleetions  to  myself. 

'  Mv  love.'  said  1  to  Dora.  '  what  have  you  got  in  that  dish  ?  " 

1  could  not  imagine  why  Dora  had  Ikcii  makiii}:  tempting  little  faces  at  m< .  as 
if  she  wanted  to  kiss  me. 

'Oysters,  dear."  said  Doni.  timidly. 

•  Was  that  »/"»"■  thought  '! '    said  I.  delighted. 
■  Ye-ycs,  Dnady.'  saiil  Dora. 

'  There  never  was  a  hafvpier  one  !  '  I  exclaimed,  laying  i.own  the  carving  knife 
and  fork.     '  There  is  nothing  Traddles  likes  so  much  !  ' 

•  Ye-yes.  Doadv,'  said  Dora,  'and  so  I  bought  a  beautiful  little  barrel  of  them. 
and  the  man  said  they  were  very  good.  Hut  I— I  am  afraid  lliere  's  something  the 
matter  with  them.  They  don't  seem  right.'  Here  Dora  shook  her  head,  and  diamonds 
twinkled  in  her  eyes. 

'  They  arc  only  opened  in  both  shells.'  said  I.     '  Take  the  tjip  one  off.  m\  love 

'  But  it  won't  come  of.'.'  said  Dora,  trying  very  hard,  and  IcKtking  very  miuh 
distressed. 

"Do  you  know,   ("opperfield,"   said  Traddles,  cheerfully  examining  the  dish.      I 
think  it  is  in  consequence-  they  are  capital  oysters,  but  I  think  it  is  in  eonseiiuence 
of  their  never  having  been  opened.' 

They  never  had  been  opened  ;  and  we  had  no  oyster-knives— and  couldn't  have 
used  them  if  we  hat!  ;    so  we  looked  at  the  oysters  and  ate  the  mutton.     .\l  least  we 
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ate  as  much  of  it  as  was  done,  and  made  up  with  capers.  If  I  had  permitted  him,  I 
am  satisfied  that  Traddles  would  have  made  a  perfect  savage  of  himself,  and  eaten 
a  plateful  of  raw  meat,  to  express  enjoyment  of  the  repast  ;  hut  I  would  hear  of  no 
such  immolation  on  the  altar  of  friendship  ;  and  we  had  a  course  of  bacon  instead ; 
there  liappening,  by  good  fortune,  to  be  cold  bacon  in  the  larder. 

My  poor  little  wife  was  in  such  affliction  when  she  thought  I  should  be  annoyed, 
and  in  such  a  state  of  joy  when  she  found  I  was  not,  that  the  discomfiture  I  had 
subdued  very  soon  vanished,  and  we  passed  a  happy  evening ;  Dora  sitting  with  her 
arm  on  my  chair  while  Traddles  and  I  discussed  a  glass  of  wine,  and  taking  every 
opportunity  of  whispering  in  my  ear  that  it  was  so  good  of  me  not  to  be  a  cruel,  cross 
old  boy.  By  and  by  she  made  tea  for  us  ;  which  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  her  do,  as  if 
she  was  busying  herself  with  a  set  of  doll's  tea-things,  that  I  was  not  particular  about 
the  quality  of  the  btvcrajjc.  Then  Traddles  and  I  played  a  game  or  two  at  cribbage  ; 
and  Dora  singing  to  the  guitar  the  while,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  our  courtship  and 
marriage  were  a  tender  drean»  of  mine,  and  the  night  when  I  first  listened  to  her  voice 
were  not  vet  over. 

When  Traddles  went  away,  and  I  came  back  into  the  parlour  from  seeing  him 
out,  my  wi.  J  planted  her  chair  close  to  mine,  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said.     '  Will  you  try  to  teach  me,  Doady  ?  ' 

'  I  must  teach  inyself  first,  Dora,'  said  I.     '  I  am  as  bad  as  you,  love.' 

'  Ah  !     But  you  can  learn,'  she  returned  ;  '  and  you  are  a  clever,  clever  man  ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  mouse  !  '    said  I. 

'  I  wish,'  resumed  my  wife,  after  a  long  silence,  '  that  I  could  have  gone  down 
int.)  the  country  (or  a  whole  yepr   and  lived  with  Agnes  ! ' 

Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her  chin  rested  on  them,  and  her 
blue  eyes  looked  quietly  into  mine. 

'  Why  so  ?  '    I  asked. 

'  I  think  she  might  have  improved  me,  and  I  think  I  might  have  learned  from 

her,'  said  Dora. 

'  All  in  good  time,  my  love.  Agnes  has  had  her  father  to  take  care  of  for  these 
man\-  years,  you  should  remember.  Even  when  she  was  quite  a  child,  she  was  the 
Agnes  whom  we  know,'  said  I. 

'  Will   you  call  me  a  name  I  want  you  to  call  me  ?  '    inquired  Dora,  without 

moving . 

'  What  is  it  ?  '    I  asked  with  a  smile. 

'  It 's  a  stupid  name,"  she  said,  shaking  her  curls  for  a  moment.     '  Child-wife.' 

I  laughingly  asked  my  child-wife,  what  her  fancy  was  in  desiring  to  he  so  called. 
She  answered  without  moving,  otherwise  than  as  the  arm  I  twined  al)out  her  may 
have  brought  hrr  blue  eyes  nearer  to  me — 

'  I  tion't  mean,  vou"  fellow,  that  you  should  use  the  name  instead  of  Dora. 

I  only  mean  that  voii  shou.d  think  of  tne  that  way.  When  you  are  going  to  he  angry 
with  me,  say  to  yourself,  "  it 's  only  my  child-wife  !  "  When  I  am  very  disappointing, 
say,  '■  I  knew,  a  long  time  ago,  that  she  would  make  hut  a  child-wife  !  "  Wlien  you 
mi'ss  what  I  should  like  to  be.  and  I  think  can  never  he,  say,  "  still  my  foolish  child- 
wife  loves  me  !  "     For  indeed  I  do.' 

I  had  not  been  serious  with  her  ;  having  no  idea,  until  now,  that  she  was  serious 
iiersilf.  But  her  affectionate  nature  was  so  happy  in  what  I  now  said  to  her  with 
my  whole  heart,  that  her  face  became  a  laughing  one  before  her  glittering  eyes  were 
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dry.  She  was  soon  my  child-wife  indeed  ;  sitting  down  on  the  floor  outside  the 
Chinese  house.  rin(?ing  all  the  little  bells  one  after  anotlur.  to  punish  .lip  for  his  recent 
bad  behaviour;  while  Jip  lay  blinking  in  the  doorway  with  his  head  out.  even  too 
lazy  to  be  teased. 

This  appeal  of  Dora's  made  a  strong  impression  on  mc.  I  look  back  on  the  time 
I  write  of  ;  I  invoke  the  innocent  figure  that  I  dearly  loved,  to  come  out  from  the 
mists  and  shadows  of  the  past,  and  tuni  its  gentle  head  towards  me  once  again  ;  ami 
I  can  still  declare  that  this  one  little  speech  was  constantly  in  n\y  memory.  1  may 
not  have  used  it  to  the  best  account  ;  I  was  young  and  inexperienced  ;  but  I  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  artless  pleading. 

Dora  told  me.  shortly  afterwards,  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  wondirfiil  house- 
keeper. Accordingly,  she  polished  the  tablets,  pointed  the  pencil.  bou«bt  an  inunenso 
account-hook,  carefully  stitched  up  with  a  needle  and  throail  all  the  leaves  of  the 
Cookery  Book  which  .lip  had  torn,  and  made  quite  a  desperate  little  attempt  '  to  be 
good.'  as  she  called  it.  But  the  figures  had  the  old  obstinate  |)ropensity  they  uould 
not  add  up.  When  she  had  entered  two  or  three  laborious  items  in  the  account-book, 
.Tip  would  walk  over  the  page,  wagging  his  tail,  and  smear  them  all  out.  !ler  own 
little  right-hand  middle  finger  got  steeped  to  the  very  bone  in  ink  ;  and  I  think  that 
was  the  only  decided  result  obtained. 

Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  when  I  was  at  home  and  at  work — for  I  wrote  a  good 
deal  now,  and  was  beginning  in  a  small  way  to  be  known  as  a  writer--!  would  lay 
down  my  pen,  and  watch  my  child-wife  trying  to  be  good.  First  of  all.  she  would 
bring  out  the  immense  account-book,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  table,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  Then  she  would  open  it  at  the  place  where  Jip  had  made  it  illegible  List  night, 
and  call  Jip  up  to  look  at  his  misdeeds.  This  would  occasion  a  diversion  in  Jip's 
favour,  and  some  inking  of  his  nose,  ))erhaps,  as  a  penalty.  Then  she  would  tell  .lip 
to  lie  down  on  the  table  instantly.  '  like  a  lion  '—which  was  one  of  his  tricks,  though 
I  cannot  say  the  likeness  was  striking--ai\d.  if  he  were  in  an  obedient  humour,  he 
would  obey.  Then  she  would  take  up  a  pen.  and  begin  to  write,  and  find  a  hair  in  it. 
Then  she  would  take  up  another  pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  find  that  it  s|.luttcrcd. 
Then  she  would  take  up  another  pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  say  in  a  low  voice.  '  Oh. 
it  's  a  talking  pen,  and  will  disturb  Doady  !  '  And  then  she  would  give  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  and  put  the  account-book  away,  after  pretending  to  crush  the  lion  with  it. 

Or,  if  she  were  in  a  very  sedate  and  serious  state  of  mind,  she  would  sit  down 
with  the  tablets,  and  a  little  basket  of  bills,  and  other  documents,  which  looked  more 
like  curl-papers  than  anything  else,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  result  out  of  them. 
After  severely  comparing  one  with  another,  and  making  entries  on  the  talilets.  and 
blotting  them  out,  and  counting  all  the  liiif^ers  of  her  left  hand  over  and  over  ajjain. 
backwards  and  forwards,  she  would  be  so  vexed  and  discouraged,  and  would  look 
so  unhappy,  that  it  gave  me  pain  to  see  her  bright  face  cloudcil  and  for  me  I  -and 
I  would  go  softly  to  her.  and  say — 
'  What  's  the  matter.  Dora  ?  ' 

Dora  would  look  up  hopelessly,  and  reply.  '  They  won't  come  right.     They  make 
my  head  ache  so.     And  they  won't  do  anything  I  want  !  ' 

Then  I  would  .say.  '  Xow  let  us  try  together.     Let  nie  show  you.  Dom.' 
Then  I  would  commence  a  practical  demon.stralioii.  to  which  Dora  would  pay 
profound  attention,  perhaps  for  live  minutes  ;    when  slu-  wuulil  begin  to  be  dreadfully 
tired,  and  would  lighten  the  subject  by  curling  my  hair,  or  trying  the  effect  wf  my 
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face  with  my  shirt-collar  turned  down.  If  I  tacitly  checl  •  d  this  playfulness,  and 
persisted,  she  would  look  so  scared  and  disconsolate,  as  she  became  more  and  more 
bewildered,  that  the  remembranre  of  her  natural  gaiety  when  I  first  strayed  into  her 
path,  and  of  her  being  my  child  wife,  would  come  reproachfully  upon  me  ;  and  I  would 
lay  the  pencil  down,  and  call  for  the  giiitar. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  and  had  many  anxieties,  but  the  same  con- 
siderations made  me  keep  them  to  myself.  I  am  far  from  sure,  now,  that  it  was  right 
to  do  this,  but  I  «lid  it  for  my  child-wife's  sake.  I  search  my  breast,  and  I  commit 
its  secrets,  if  1  know  them,  without  any  reservation  to  this  paper.  The  old  unhappy 
loss  or  want  of  something  had,  I  am  conscious,  some  place  in  my  heart ;  but  not  to 
the  embitterment  of  mv  life.  When  I  walked  alone  in  the  fine  weather,  and  thought 
of  the  summer  days  when  all  the  air  had  been  filled  with  my  boyish  enchantment, 
I  did  miss  something  of  the  realisation  of  my  dreams  ;  l>ut  I  thought  it  was  a  softened 
"lory  of  the  past,  which  nothing  could  have  thrown  upon  the  present  time.  I  did 
feel."  sometimes,  for  a  little  while,  that  I  could  have  wished  my  wife  had  been  my 
counsellor  ;  had  had  more  character  and  i)nrpose.  to  sustain  mc.  and  improve  me  b\  : 
had  been  endowed  with  power  to  fill  up  the  void  which  somewhere  seemed  to  be  about 
me  :  but  I  felt  as  if  this  were  an  unearthly  consummation  of  my  happiness,  that  never 
had  born  meant  to  be,  and  never  could  have  been. 

I  was  a  boyish  husband  as  to  years.  I  had  known  the  softening  influence  of  no 
other  sorrows  or  experiences  than  those  recorded  in  these  leaves.  If  I  did  any  wrong, 
as  1  may  have  done  much,  I  did  it  in  mistaken  love,  and  in  my  want  of  wisdom.  I 
write  the  exact  truth.     It  would  avail  me  nothing  to  extenuate  it  now. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  took  upon  myself  the  toils  and  cares  of  our  life,  and  had  no 
partner  in  them.  We  lived  much  as  before,  in  reference  to  our  scrambling  household 
arrangements  ;  but  I  had  got  used  to  those,  and  Dora  I  was  pleased  to  see  was  seldom 
vexed  now.  She  was  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  old  childish  way,  loved  me  dearly, 
and  w.-is  happv  with  her  old  tritles. 

When  the  debates  were  heavy— I  mean  as  to  length,  not  quality,  for  in  the  last 
respect  they  were  not  often  otherwise— and  I  went  home  late,  Dora  would  never 
rest  when  she  heard  mv  footsteps,  but  would  always  come  downstairs  to  meet  mc. 
When  my  evenings  were  unoccupied  by  the  pursuit  for  which  I  had  (pialified  myself 
with  so  nnich  pains,  and  I  was  engaged  in  writing  at  home,  she  would  sit  quietly  near 
me.  however  late  the  hour,  and  be  so  nmte.  that  I  would  often  think  she  had  dropped 
asleep.  But  generally,  when  I  raised  my  head,  I  saw  her  blue  eyes  looking  at  me 
with  the  (piiet  attention  of  which  1  have  already  spoken. 

•  Oh.  what  a  weary  boy  !  '  said  Dora  one  night,  when  I  met  her  eyes  as  I  was 
shutting  up  mv  desk. 

'  What  a  weary  girl  !  '  said  I.  '  That 's  more  to  the  purpose.  You  must  go  to 
bed  another  time,  my  love.     It 's  fpr  too  late  for  you.' 

■  No,  don't  send  me  to  bed  !  '  pleaded  Dora,  coming  to  my  side.  '  Pray,  don't 
do  that  !  ' 

'  Dora ! ' 

To  my  amazement  she  was  sobbing  on  my  neck. 

•  Not  well,  mv  dear  ?    not  happy  ?  ' 

'  Yes  !  qiiite  well,  and  very  happy  ! '  said  Dora.  '  But  say  you  '11  let  me  stop, 
and  see  you  write.' 

'  Why,  what  a  sight  for  such  bright  eyes  at  midnight ! '   I  replied. 
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'  Are  they  bright,  thouph  ?  '    returned  Doi.i,  luughinj; 

bright.' 

'  Little  Vanity  !  '    siiid  I. 

But  it  was  not  vanity  :    it  was  only  harmless  delight  in  n»y  iuiiinration 
that     '?ry  well,  before  she  told  nio  so. 

'  If  you  think  them  pretty,  say  I  ma>  always  stop,  and  sec  >ou  write  !  '   said  l)or;i. 
'  Do  you  think  them  pretty  ?  ' 
'  Very  pretty.' 

'  Then  let  me  always  stop  and  see  you  write.' 
'  I  am  afraid  that  won't  improve  their  brightness.  Dora." 

'  Yes    it  will  !     Heeausc.  voii  clever  boy.  you   11  not  forget  me  then,  while  you 
are  full  of' silent  fancies.     Will  you  mind  it,  if  1  say  something  very,  v<r>  silly  '/     inorr 
than  usual  ?  '   in<iuired  Dora,  peeping  over  my  shoulder  into  my  face. 
'  Wliat  wonderful  thing  is  that  'i '    said  1. 

'  Please  let  me  hold  the  pens.'  said  Dora.     '  I  want  to  have  something  to  do  wiHi 
all  those  manv  hours  when  you  are  so  industrious.     May  I  bold  the  pens  •' 

The  remembrance  of  her  pretty  joy  when  I  said  Yes  brings  tears  into  ,ny  eyes. 
The  next  time  I  sat  down  to  write,  and  regularly  afterwards,  she  sat  in  her  old  place. 
T*-ith  a  spare  bundle  of  pens  at  her  side.  Her  triumph  \:  his  .onnection  with  my 
work  and  her  delight  when  I  wanted  a  new  pen  whicl;  1  very  often  fcign.d  to  do  - 
sugKsted  to  me  a  new  wav  of  pleasing  my  child- wife.  I  occasionally  made  a  preteiu 
of  wanting  a  page  or  two  of  manuscript  copied.  Then  Dora  was  m  her  glory.  Th.- 
preparations  she  made  for  this  great  work,  the  aprons  she  put  on.  the  bibs  she  borrowe.l 
from  the  kitchen  to  keep  off  the  ink.  the  time  she  took,  the  innum..ablc  stoppages 
she  made  to  have  a  laugh  with  Jip  as  if  he  un.lerstoinl  it  all.  her  ...uviction  that  her 
work  was  incomplete  unless  she  signed  her  name  at  the  end.  and  the  way  in  winch  she 
would  bring  it  to  me,  like  a  school-copy,  and  then,  when  1  pr.-iised  it.  <-lasp  mc  round 
the  neck,  are  touching  recollections  to  me,  simple  as  they  might  appear  to  other  men. 
She  took  possession  of  the  kevs  soon  after  this,  and  went  jingling  about  the  house 
with  the  whole  hunch  in  a  little  ba.sket.  tied  to  her  slender  waist.  I  srUloin  found 
that  the  places  to  which  thev  belonged  were  locke<l.  or  that  they  were  of  any  use 
except  as  a  plaything  for  Jip-but  Dora  was  pleased,  and  that  pUased  me.  .She  w.is 
quite  satisfied  that  a  good  deal  was  effected  by  this  make  belief  of  housekecpintr : 
and  was  as  merrv  as  if  we  had  been  keeping  a  baby-house,  for  a  joke. 

So  we  went" on.  Dora  was  hardly  less  affectionate  to  my  aunt  than  to  mc,  and 
often  told  her  of  the  time  when  she  was  afraid  she  was  '  a  cross  old  thing.'  I  ncNcr 
saw  my  aunt  unbend  more  systematically  to  any  one.  She  <<.urtcd  Jip,  though  .l.i> 
never  responded  ;  listened,  dav  after  day.  to  the  guitar,  though  I  am  afrui.l  she  had 
no  taste  for  music  ;  never  attacked  the  Incapables,  though  the  temptation  iiuist  have 
been  severe  ;  went  wonderful  distances  on  foot  to  purchase,  as  surprises,  any  tntl.s 
that  she  found  out  Dora  wanted  ;  and  never  came  in  by  the  garden,  and  missed  her 
from  the  room,  but  she  would  call  ..ut,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  a  voice  thai  souihUmI 
cheerfully  all  over  the  house— 
'  Where  's  Little  Blossom  "?  ' 
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CHAPTER    XLV 

MR.    DICK    FULFILH    MY    AUNT's    PREDICTIONS 

IT  was  some  time  now,  sin?c  I  had  left  the  Doctor.     Living  in  his  neighbourhood. 
I  saw  him  frequently  ;   and  we  all  went  to  his  house  on  two  or  three  occasions 
to  dinner  or  tea.     The  Old   Soldier  was   in   permanent  quarters  under  the 
Doctor's  roof.     She  was  exactly  the  same  as  ever,  and  the  same  immortal 
butterflies  hovered  over  her  cap. 

Like  some  other  mothers,  whom  I  have  known  in  the  course  of  my  life,  Mrs. 
Markleham  was  far  more  fond  of  pleasure  th;.n  her  daughter  was.  She  required  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  and,  like  a  deep  old  soldier,  pretended,  in  consulting  her 
own  inclinations,  to  he  devoting  herself  to  her  child.  The  Doctor's  desire  that  .\nnie 
should  be  entertained  was  therefore  particularly  acceptable  to  this  excellent  parent ; 
who  expressed  unqualified  approval  of  his  discretion. 

I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  she  probed  the  Doctor's  wound  without  knowing 
it.  Meaning  nothing  but  a  certain  matured  frivolity  and  selfishness,  not  always 
inseparable  from  full-blown  years,  I  think  she  confirmed  him  in  his  fear  that  he  was 
a  constraint  upon  his  young  wife,  and  that  there  was  no  congeniality  of  fcf  ling  between 
them,  bv  so  strongly  commending  his  design  of  lightening  the  load  of  her  life. 

'  My  dear  soul,'  she  said  to  him  one  clay  when  I  was  present,  '  you  know  there  is 
no  doubt  it  would  be  u  little  pokey  for  Annie  to  be  always  shut  up  here.' 

The  Doctor  nodded  his  benevolent  head 

'  When  she  comes  to  her  mother's  age,'  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  with  a  flourish  of 
her  fan,  *  then  it  '!1  be  another  thing.  You  might  put  me  into  a  jail,  with  genteel 
society  and  i  rubber,  a,v.d  T  should  never  care  to  come  out.  But  I  am  not  Annie, 
you  know  ;   and  Annie  is  not  her  mother.' 

'  Surely,  snrely,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  You  arc  the  best  of  creatures — no,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! '  for  the  Doctor  made 
a  gesture  of  deprecation.  '  I  must  say  before  your  face,  as  I  always  say  behind  your 
back,  you  arc  the  best  of  creatures  ;  but  of  course  you  don't— now  do  jou  ? — enter 
into  the  same  pursuits  and  fancies  as  Annie.' 

'  No,'  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  retorted  the  Old  Soldier.  '  Take  your  Dictionary,  for 
example.  What  a  useful  work  a  Dictionary  is  !  What  a  necessary  work  !  The 
meanings  of  words  !  Without  Doctor  Johnson,  or  somebod\-  of  that  sort,  we  might 
have  been  at  this  present  moment  calling  an  Italian-iron  a  bedstead.  But  we  can't 
expect  a  Dictionary — especially  when  it 's  making — to  interest  Annie,  can  we  ?  ' 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

'  And  that 's  why  I  so  much  ajiprove,'  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  shut-up  fan,  '  of  your  thoughtfulness.  It  shows  that  you  don't 
expect,  as  many  elderly  people  do  expect,  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  You  have 
studied  Annie's  character,  and  you  understand  it.     That 's  what  1  find  so  charming  '  " 

Even  the  calm  and  patient  face  of  Doctor  Strong  expressed  some  little  sense  of 
pain,  I  thought,  under  the  infliction  of  these  compliments. 
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•  Therefore,  my  dear  DiK-tor/  said  the  Soldier,  giving  him  s-evcral  uffcctionate 
laps  '  you  mav  command  mc.  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Now.  do  iinderstun.i  that 
I  am  entirely  at  vour  s.rvice.  1  an,  ready  to  «»  with  .\n.m-  to  ,.,..ras.  co.u-ert>. 
exhibitions,  all  kinds  of  places;  and  you  shall  never  find  th.it  1  an.  tired.  Put  v. 
my  dear  Doctor,  hefore  every  consideration  in  the  universe  '. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  won!.  She  was  one  of  those  peo|.le  who  can  hear  a  (.n-eat 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  she  never  llinched  in  her  perseverance  in  the  eauM-.  .She  s.l.lom 
got  hold  of  the  newspajier  (which  she  settle.!  herself  .U.wn  in  the  softest  .l.a.r  in  th.- 
house  to  read  through  an  eve-glass,  every  .lay.  for  two  hours),  hut  she  found  ..ut 
something  that  she  was  certain  Annie  would  like  to  s.>e.  It  was  m  van,  for  Annie  ,o 
protest  that  she  was  wearv  of  such  things.  Ilei  moth.rs  ren.unstmt.ee  .dways  was. 
'Now  my  .lear  Annie.  I  am  sure  >....  know  l-<^tter  ;  and  1  must  tell  you.  my  Une. 
that  you  are  not  making  a  proper  retun.  for  the  kin.h.css  of  l)oet<.r  Strong  ' 

this  was  usnallv  said  in  the  l).>etors  presence,  and  appeare.l  to  n,.-  t..  .-..nstitnte 
Annie's  principal  inducement  for  withdrawing  her  ol.j.ction-  wh...  sh,-  n.a.le  any. 
But  in  general  she  resigned  herself  to  her  nu.thcr.  an.l  went  where  the  Ol.l  Sol.l.er 

would.  ... 

It  rarelv  happene.l  now  that  Mr.  Mal.lon  aeeompanicd  them.  .s..n..times  my 
aunt  and  l)<ira  were  invited  to  do  so.  and  avecpt..!  the  invitation.  S..n..t.mes  Dora 
onlv  was  asked.  The  time  ha.l  l.een  when  I  should  have  I.een  uneasy  in  h.r  going  : 
hut  reflection  on  what  had  passed  that  former  night  in  the  Doctor's  stu.ls,  had  mad.- 
a  change  in  my  mistrust.      I  l)eiie^.•d  that  the  D.x-tor  was  ris-ht.  an.l  I  ha.l  no  wors.- 

suspicions. 

My  aunt  rubbed  her  nose  sometimes  when  she  l.upp.ne.l  t..  be  alon.'  with  me. 
and  said  she  couldn't  make  it  out  ;  she  wished  they  were  happirr  ■,  she  .li.ln't  tl.ii.k 
our  militarv  friend  (so  she  alwavs  calle.l  the  Ol.l  S..ldier)  me...l..l  the  matter  at  al  . 
My  aunt  further  expressed  her  opini..n,  'that  if  -nr  nnlitan  frun.i  w..mI.1  cut  of 
those  butterflies,  and  give  'em  to  the  chimney-sweepers  f,.r  Ma>  l)a> .  it  w..uld  lo..k 
like  the  beginning  of  something  sensible  ..n  her  part.' 

But  her  abiding  reliance  was  ..n  Mr.  Dick.  That  man  ha.l  evulently  an  ulea 
in  his  head,  she  said  :  and  if  he  could  only  once  pen  it  up  into  a  .'..rner,  which  was 
his  great  difTieultv,  he  woul.l  disHnguish  hims.lf  in  some  extra..r.hnar>   n.anner. 

Unconscious  of  this  prediction.  Mr.  Dick  continued  to  ..ceupy  |,rec.s.ly  the  sam.' 
ground  in  reference  to  the  Doctor  and  to  Mrs.  Strong.  He  seeme.l  neither  t..  a.lvan.-.' 
nor  to  '  e.  He  appeare.l  to  have  settled  into  his  original  foundation,  like  a 
buildi'  1  I  must  confess  that  my  faith  in  his  ever  ni..ving.  was  not  mu.-h  .greater 

than  ii         i    I  been  a  build  ,      ,  ,       .      j 

But  one  night    when  I  had  been  married  some  months,  Mr.  Dick  put    his  head 
into  the  parlour,  where  I  was  writing   alone  (Dora  having   g.)ne  ..ut  with  my  aunt 
to  take  tea  with  the  two  little  birds),  and  sai.l.  with  a  significant  ......gh   - 

'  You  couldn't  speak  to  me  without  inconveniencing  yourself,    Tnitwood.   I  am 

afraid  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.  Mr.  Dick,'  said  1  ;    '  come  in  !  ' 

'  Trotwood,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  laying  his  finger  on  the  side  ..f  his  n.)se.  after  he  had 
Fhaken  hands  with  me.  '  Hcf.>re  I  sit  down.  I  wish  to  make  an  observation.  You 
know  your  aunt  ?  ' 

'  A  little,'  I  replied. 

•  She  is  the  most  wonderful  wo!  lan  in  the  world,  sir  ! 
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After  the  delivery  of  this  rummuniciition,  which  he  shot  out  of  himself  as  if  he 
were  loaded  with  it,  Mr.  Uick  sat  down  with  greater  gravity  than  usual,  and  looked 
at  inc. 

'  Now,  boy,'  said  Mr.  Uick,  '  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  yon.' 

'  As  many  as  you  please,'  said  I. 

■  What  do  you  consider  me,  sir  Y  '   asked  Mr.  Dick,  folding  his  arms. 

■  A  dear  old  friend,'  said  I. 

■  Thank  you.  Trotwood,'  returned  Mr.  Dick,  laughing,  and  reaching  across  in 
high  glee  tu  shake  hands  with  inc.  '  But  I  mean,  hoy,'  resuming  his  gravity,  '  what 
(Jo  you  consider  me  in  this  respect  '!  '   touching  his  foreheiul. 

I  was  pu/zlcd  how  to  ;>nswcr,  but  he  helped  me  with  a  word. 

'  Weak  V  '    said  Mr.  Dick. 

'  Well,"  1  replied,  duhiously.     '  Rather  so.' 

■  Exactly  !  '  cried  Mr.  J)ick.  who  secined  quite  enchanted  by  my  reply.  '  That 
is.  Trotwood,  when  they  took  some  of  the  trouble  out  of  you-know-who's  head,  and 

put  it  you  know  where,  there  was  a '     Mr.  Dick  made  his  two  hands  r-jvoive  very 

fast  ai>out  each  other  a  great  number  of  tires,  and  then  brouifht  them  into  collision, 
and  rolled  tlicin  over  and  over  one  another,  to  express  confusion.  '  There  was  that 
-sort  of  thiny  done  to  me  somehow.     Eh  'i ' 

I  iioddfd  at  him,  and  he  nodded  back  again. 

'  In  short,  boy,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  I  am  simp!  .' 

I  would  have  i|ualitied  that  conclusion,  but  he  shopped  me. 

'  Ves  I  am  !  She  pretends  I  am  not.  .She  won't  hear  of  it ;  but  I  am.  I  know 
I  am.  If  she  hadn't  stood  my  friend,  sir,  I  should  have  been  shut  up,  to  lead  a  dismal 
life  these  many  years.  But  1  '11  provide  for  her  !  I  never  spend  the  copying  money. 
I  put  it  in  a  box.  I  have  made  a  will.  1  'II  leave  it  all  to  her.  She  shall  be  rich — 
noble  ! ' 

Mr.  Dick  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  eyes.  He  then  folded 
it  up  with  great  care,  pressed  it  smooth  between  his  two  hands,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  seemed  to  put  my  aunt  away  with  it. 

'  Now  you  are  a  scholar,  Trotwood,'  said  Mr.  Dick.  '  Vou  are  a  fine  scholar. 
You  know  what  a  learned  man,  what  a  great  man,  the  Doctor  is.  You  know  what 
honour  he  has  always  done  me.  Not  proud  in  his  wisdom.  Humble,  humble — 
condescending  even  to  poor  Dick,  who  is  simple  and  knows  nothing.  I  have  sent  his 
name  up,  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  to  the  kite,  along  the  string,  when  it  has  been  in  the 
sky,  among  the  larks.  The  kite  has  been  glad  to  receive  it,  sir,  and  the  sky  has  been 
brighter  with  it.' 

I  delighted  him  by  saying,  int.::«-  heartily,  that  the  Doctor  was  deserving  of  our 
best  respect  and  highest  esteem. 

'  And  his  beautiful  w  ife  is  a  star,'  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  A  shining  star.  I  have  seen 
her  shine,  sir.  But,"  Ijringing  his  chair  nearer,  and  laying  one  hand  upon  my  knee — 
'  clouds,  sir,  clouds.' 

I  answered  the  solicitude  which  his  face  expressed,  by  conveying  the  same 
expression  into  my  own.  and  shaking  my  head. 

'  Wliat  clouds  ?  '    said  Mr.  Dick. 

He  looked  so  wistfully  into  ni\  face,  and  was  so  anxious  to  understand,  that  I 
took  great  pains  to  answer  him  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  1  might  have  entered  on  aa 
explanation  to  a  child. 
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'  There  is  some  unfortunate  division  between  them,'  I  replied.  '  Sumc  imhappy 
cause  of  separation.  A  secret.  It  may  t)e  inseparable  from  the  discrepancy  in  their 
years.     It  may  have  j»TOwn  up  out  of  ahiiost  nothing.' 

Mr.  Dick,  who  told  off  every  sentence  with  a  thouf;litful  nod,  pauscii  when  I  had 
done,  and  sat  considerinp,  with  his  eyes  upon  my  face,  and  his  hanil  upon  my 
knee. 

'  Doctor  not  anjrry  with  her,  Trotwood  ?  '   he  said,  after  some  fimc. 

'  No.     Devoted  to  her.' 

'  Then,  I  have  pot  it,  l.oy  !  '    said  Mr.  Dick. 

The  sudden  exultation  with  which  he  slapped  me  on  the  knee,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  with  his  eye-brows  lifted  up  as  hijjh  as  he  could  possibly  lift  fhem,  made 
me  think  iiim  farther  out  of  his  wits  than  ever.  He  became  as  suddenly  j;rave  aeain. 
and  leaning  forward  as  before,  said  -first  respectfully  taking  out  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  as  if  it  really  did  represent  my  aunt — 

'  Most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  Trotwood.  Why  has  she  done  nothing 
to  set  things  right  ?  " 

'  Too  delicate  and  difficult  a  subject  for  such  interference'  I  replied. 

'  Fine  scholar,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  touching  me  with  his  linger.  '  Why  has  he  dtmc 
nothing  ? ' 

'  For  the  same  reason,'  I  returned. 

'  Then,  I  have  got  it,  boy  !  '  said  Mr.  Dick.  And  he  stood  uj)  before  me.  more 
exultingly  than  before,  iioddmg  his  head,  and  striking  himself  repeatedly  upon  the 
breast,  until  one  might  have  supposed  that  he  had  nearly  nodded  and  stnick  all  the 
breath  out  of  his  body. 

'  A  poor  fellow  with  a  craze,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  '  a  simpleton,  a  weak-minded 
person — present  company,  you  know  ! '  striking  himself  again,  '  may  do  what  wonderful 
people  may  not  <lo.  I'll  bring  them  together,  boy.  I'll  try.  They'll  not  blame 
me.  They  '11  not  object  to  me.  They  'II  not  mind  what  /  do.  if  it  's  wrong.  I  'ni 
only  Mr.  Dick.  And  who  minds  Diek  ?  Dick  's  nobody  !  Whoo  !  '  He  blew  a 
slight,  contemptuous  breath,  as  if  he  blew  himself  away. 

It  was  fortunate  he  had  proceeded  so  far  with  his  mystery,  for  we  heard  the  coach 
stop  at  the  little  garden-gate,  which  brought  my  aimt  and  Dora  home. 

'  Not  a  word,  boy  !  '  he  pursued  in  a  whisper  ;  '  leave  all  the  blame  with  Dick 
— simple  Dick — mad  Dick.  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  for  some  time,  that  I  was 
getting  it,  and  now  I  have  got  it.  After  what  you  have  said  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  have 
got  it.     All  right  !  ' 

Not  another  word  did  Mr.  Diok  utter  on  the  subject  ;  but  he  made  a  very 
telegraph  of  himself  for  the  next  half-hour  (to  the  great  disturbance  of  my  aunt's 
mind),  to  enjoin  inviolable  secrecy  on  me. 

To  my  surprise,  I  heard  no  more  about  it  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  thoui;h 
I  was  sufTiciently  interested  in  the  result  of  his  eiuleavours  ;  descrying  a  strange 
gleam  of  good  sense — I  say  nothing  of  good  feeling,  for  that  he  always  exhibited 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come.  At  last  I  began  to  Ixlieve,  that,  in  the 
flighty  and  unsettled  state  of  his  mind,  he  had  either  forgotten  his  ititention  or 
abando.ied  it. 

One  fair  evening,  when  Dora  was  not  inclined  to  go  out,  my  a\Hit  and  I  strolled 
up  to  the  Doctor's  cottage.  It  was  autuiim,  when  there  were  no  debates  to  vex  the 
evening  air  ;    and  I  remember  how  the  leaves  smelt  like  our  garden  at  Blunderstotie 
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a.s  we  trod  them  undeHoot.  and  how  the  old,  unhappy  feeling,  scented  to  go  hy.  on  the 
'''';?  :::'twni«ht  who.,  we  reached  the  cotU^.     Mrs    Stro,.«^as  just^  coming 

ganlcner  to  point  some  stakes.     Ihc  l^"^^*""^  ^^^  ^"«J,   ,^„^,  ,  ,  „s  to  rr.nain  and 

,,„t  the  visitor  would  l.o  ^one  .l.rrHly,  Mrs.  ^♦[''"S^'' '  "  "  '^^  ,j^,^.„  ^v  the  ,larkenin« 
see  hin..  We  went  into  the  druw.np-roon.  -^'^^^'^^-;;ti  s  o  Tueh  old  friends  and 
wind..w.     There  was  never  any  ecrcn.ony  about  tlu   MSits  oi 

i.ci^rhlu.urs  as  wc  were.  Mu-kleh.ini.  who  usually  contrived 

We  had  not  sat  here  „,any  -""^-•, ^,^f"  f ^,;  '^^h  trn-^I^P^^  '"  »'"  *''^"'' 
to  he  in  a  fuss  al.out  son.cthmfj.  ean.e  busthnc  "'•  ^^'^  ^  ,,  „•  J,,,,  tell  n,e  there 
and  said,  out  of  breath,  "  My  f-oodness  gracous,  Ann.e.  wh> 

*^"  r';;;:-:;::;:.:l::-';he\,uietly  returned,  "how  could  1  know  that  you  desired 
^'''"S^Urinfonuationr     said   Mrs.   Markleha....   sinkn.«  on   the  sofa.     'I 

never  bad  such  a  turn  in  all  my  life  !  ^ 

'  Have  vou  been  to  the  study,  then,  mamma  ?     ^^^J^  Ann.e.  ^     ^ 

David— in  the  act  of  maknis  his  will. 

Her  daughter  looked  roimd  from  the  wnulo^^  ^  ^^^^ 

'  In  the  act,  mv  dear  Annie,    repeatea  .«r>.  mal  iiR  his 

paper  on  her  lap  like  a  table-cloth,  and  I-"'^,';:;.  ^r  L  Sear  »  --*  *^"  >"" 
ast  XViU  and  Testament.  The  ^^l^^^^ ;;;f^^^:^ ^^.o^^^n,  less  !-tell  you 
how  it  was.  I  really  m.^st  in  justice  »«  ;;;^;;^'"«,^;"  ^erc  is  never  a  caiuUe  lighted 
Uow  it  was.  Perhaps  you  know,  ^^  ^-^^f;,  ^"^^^^^  „f  „„es  head  with  being 
in  this  house,  until  one  s  <•>•--;•*-;  >^  /^  '„f ,  ,ha,r  in  this  house,  In  which  a 
stretched  to  read  the  paper.     And  that  there  is  n  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^ 

piper  can  be  what  /  call,  -ad,  except  one  -  ^  ;^"^>;  ^^  ^,^  ,,,,  jj^^^or  were 
where  I  saw  a  light.  1  opened  the  J"^'--  j"  Tfi,,  ,^,,  ^,,,1  thev  were  all  three 
two  professional  people,  evidently  connected  -'t^  ^^e  J,  ^^ 

standing  at  the  table:  the  darling  ^^^  ^  V  .' ;' f.erv  words-  'this  simply 
then.'  said  the  Doctor-    \nn,e.  «">'  '«^^; ''";';';;^  ;„    Mrs.-.Strong.  and   gives   her 

back-passage  where  the  pantry  is.  verandah,  where  she 

Mrs.  Strong  opened  the  window,  and  ^^ent  out  into 

stood  leaning  against  a  pillar.  jj     ij     invigorating,'    said   Mrs. 

>H„t   now    isn't   it.    Miss    Irotwood,    '^^  *   '*'  j.,^^^  .,  n,^„  at  Doctor 

Markleham,  mechanically  following  her  >^'  »  her  e>  ^     ^^  ^_^     ^^^^^^ 

Strong'stimeoflife  with  the  strength  o  nun  H^^^^^^  ^^  J  .  ,,,tering  visit 

how  right  1  was.     I  said  to  ^nn.e    when  Djtor  ^        g  P  ^  ^.^   .,  ^j^.  ^^^^^ 

to  mvself.  and  made  her  the  subject  of  a  dc^l'^'--^t'«»J^  ^  .^^^^  ^^    ^^^.^.^^^  j^^ 

there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  ^"l»';«*^.^"'J,  \l  ^    ..  . 
*  ou  that  Doctor  Strong  will  do  more  than  he  binds  himself  to  do. 
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Here  the  Ix-ll  niriR,  an(i  we  heard  thf  souiul  t>f  th«'  visitors'  {o«'t  us  thcs  \Miit 
out. 

'  It  s  all  over,  no  (ioiiht,'  siii«l  thr  OUI  SohluT,  after  lisl«'iim){  ;  '  tlw  drar  »r«  aliirr 
has  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  and  his  niiiwl 's  at  rest.  Well  it  may  !><•  I  What  a 
rnind  !  Aiuiie,  my  love,  I  iini  Koi!ij,'  to  tin-  study  «ith  my  paper,  for  I  um  a  poor 
creature  without  news.     Miss  Trotwiwid,  l)avi<i,  pray  eoiue  and  see  the  Doctor.' 

I  was  eonseious  of  Mr.  Dick's  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  room,  shut  ling  ii|i 
his  knife,  when  he  accompanied  her  to  tlu-  study  ;  and  of  ni\  aunls  nililiiny  her  nose 
violently,  hy  the  way,  as  a  mild  vent  for  her  intolcraiict-  of  our  military  friend  :  hut 
who  got  first  into  the  studs,  or  how  Mrs.  Markliham  settled  In  rsdf  in  a  moment  in 
her  ,a.sy-chair,  or  how  my  aunt  and  I  eame  to  lie  left  together  near  the  door  (uiili^s 
her  eyes  were  (piieker  than  mine,  and  she  held  ine  back),  I  have  forgotten  if  I  ever 
knew.  Hut  this  I  know.— that  we  saw  the  Doctor  hefore  he  saw  us,  silting  at  his 
table,  among  the  folio  volumes  in  which  he  delight-d.  resting  his  head  calmly  on  his 
hand.  That,  in  the  same  nioincnt,  we  saw  Mrs.  .Strong  glide  in,  pale  and  trembling. 
That  .Mr.  Dick  supported  her  on  his  arm.  That  he  laid  his  other  hand  upon  tin 
Doctor's  arm,  'pausing  him  to  look  up  with  an  abstracfe<l  air.  That,  us  the  Dix'lor 
moved  his  head,  his  wife  dropped  down  on  one  knee  at  his  feet,  and,  with  her  hands 
imploringly  lifted,  lixeif  upon  his  face  the  memorable  look  I  have  never  forgotten. 
That  at  this  sight  Mrs.  Markleham  dropped  the  newspaper,  and  st.ireii  more  like  a 
iigure-head  intended  for  a  ship  to  be  called  The  .\stoiiishnicnt.  than  unyfhing  else  I 
can  think  of. 

The  gentleness  of  the  DcK-tors  manner  and  surprise,  the  dignity  that  mingled 
with  the  su[)plieatiiig  attitude  of  his  wife,  the  amiable  concern  of  Mr.  Dick,  uikI  the 
earnestness  with  which  my  aunt  said  to  herself.  '  That  man  mad  I  '  (triiiniphaiitly 
expressive  of  the  misery  from  which  she  had  saved  him)  -  I  see  and  hear,  rather  than 
remeniber,  as  I  write  about  it. 

•  Doctor  !  '    said  Mr.  Dick.     "  Wi.at  is  it  that  s  amiss  .'     Look  here  !  ' 

■  Annie  !  '    cried  the  Doctor.     "  Not  at  my  feet,  my  dear  !  ' 

■  Yes  !  '  she  s.'iid.  *  I  beg  and  pray  that  no  one  will  leave  the  room  I  Ob,  my 
husband  and  father,  break  this  long  silence.  Let  us  both  know  what  it  is  that  has 
come  between  us  !  ' 

Mrs.  Markleham,  by  this  time  recovering  the  power  of  speech,  uiid  seeming  to 
swell  with  family  i)ridc  and  motherly  indignation,  here  exclaimed.  "  Annie,  get  up 
immediatelv.  and  don't  disgrace  everybody  belonging  to  you  by  humbling  yourself 
like  that,  unless  yon  wish  to  see  iiic  go  out  of  niy  mind  on  the  spot  !  ' 

•Mamma  !  '  returned  Annie.  "  Waste  no  words  on  nie,  for  my  appeal  is  to  my 
husband,  and  even  you  arc  nothing  here.' 

•  Nothing  !  '  exclaimed  .Mrs.  Markleham.  '  Me.  nothing  !  The  child  has  taken 
leave  of  her  senses.     Please  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water  !  ' 

I  was  too  attentive  to  the  Do<'tor  and  his  wife,  to  give  any  heed  to  this  rcijin    i 
and  it  made  no  impression  on  anybody  else  ;    so  Mrs.  .Markleham  panted,  stared,  and 
fanned  herself. 

'Annie!'     said  the   Doctor,   tenderly  taking  her  in   his  hands.        .My  dear  I      If 
any  unavoidable  change  has  come,  in  the  se(|uence  of  time,  upon  our  niairied  lift 
you  are  not  to  blame.     The  fault  is  mine,  and  only  mine.     There  is  no  change  in  my 
affection,  admiration,  and  respect.     I  wish  to  make  you  happy.     I  trul\    love  and 
honour  you.     Rise,  Annie,  pray  !  ' 
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but  she  did  not  rise.  .Vfter  looking  at  him  for  a  little  while,  she  «ink  down 
closer  to  him,  laid  her  arm  across  his  knee,  and  dropping  her  head  upon  it.  *«d- 

•  If  I  have  anv  friend  here,  who  can  speak  one  word  for  me.  or  for  my  husband 
m  this  matter ;  if  I  have  any  friend  here,  who  can  give  a  voice  to  any  suspicion  that 
my  heart  has  sometimes  whispered  to  me ;  if  I  have  any  fnend  »««  who  honours 
my  husband,  or  has  ever  cared  for  me.  and  has  anything  withm  h.s  knowledge,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  that  may  help  to  mediate  between  us.-I  implore  that  fnend    to 

"'^'^There  was  a  profound  silence.     After  a  few  moments  of  painful  hesitation,  I 

broke  the  silence.  ,  .  ,    .  . 

'  Mrs  Strong.*  I  said,  '  there  is  something  within  my  knowledge,  which  I  have 
been  earnestly  entreated  by  Doctor  Strong  to  conceal,  and  have  concealed  until 
to-night.  But  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be  m.stakcn  faith  and 
delicacy  to  conceal  it  any  longer,  and  when  your  appeal  absolves  me  from  this 

'"^""shrturned  her  face  towards  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  right. 
I  could  not  have  resisted  its  entreaty,  if  the  assurance  that  it  gave  me  had  been  less 

'""''•  OuMuture  peace.'  sh.  said.  '  may  be  in  your  hands.  I  trust  it  confidently  to 
vour  not  suppressing  anything.  I  know  beforehand  that  nothing  you.  or  any  one. 
can  tell  me.  will  show  my  husband's  noble  heart  in  any  other  hf;ht  than  on.-.  How- 
soever it  may  seem  to  you  to  touch  me,  disregard  that.  I  will  speak  for  myself. 
Ijcfore  him,  and  before  God  afterwards.'  . 

Thus  earnestly  besought.  1  made  no  reference  to  the  Doctor  for  his  permission, 
but.  without  anv  other  compromise  of  the  truth  than  a  little  softening  of  he  coarse- 
ness of  Uriah  Keep,  related  plainly  what  had  passed  ir,  that  same  room  that  night. 
The  staring!  of  Mrs.  Markleham  during  the  whole  narration,  and  the  shrill,  sharp 
interjections  with  which  she  occasionally  interrupted  it.  defy  description. 

When  I  h...  finished,  Annie  remained,  lor  some  few  moments,  silent  with  her 
head  bent  down  as  I  have  descri^-H  "  nen.  she  took  the  Doctor's  hand  he  was 
sitting  in  the  same  attitude  as  when  we  had  entered  the  room),  and  pressed  it  to  her 
breast,  and  kissed  it.  Mr.  Dick  softly  raised  her  :  and  she  stood,  when  she  began  to 
speak,  leaning  on  him.  and  looking  down  upoi.  her  husband-from  whom  she  never 

*"'"^  AllThirhas  ever  been  in  my  mind,  since  1  was  married,'  she  said  in  a  low,  sub- 
missive, tender  tone,  '  I  will  lay  bare  before  you.  I  could  not  live  and  have  one 
reservation,  knowing  what  I  know  now.' 

'  Nay.  Annie,'  said  the  Doctor,  mildly,  '  I  have  never  doubted  you,  my  child. 
There  is  no  need  ;  indeed  there  is  no  need,  my  dear.'  ^    .      , . 

'  There  is  great  need,'  she  answered,  in  the  same  way,     that  I  should  open  m> 
whole  heart  before  the  soul  of  generosity  and  truth,  whom,  year  by  year,  and  day 
by  day,  I  have  loved  and  venerated,  more  and  more,  as  Heaven  knows  . 
■     '  Really.'  interrupted  Mrs.  Markleliani.  '  if  I  have  any  discretion  at  ail— -- 

('Which    you   haven't,   you   Marplot,'    observed    my    aunt,   m    an   indignant 

'^'"''^'■l  must  be  permitted  to  ob.servc  that  it  cannot  be  requisite  to  enter  into  these 
*^^**' No  one  but  my  husband  can  judge  of  that,    mamma.'    said  Annie,   without 
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removing  her  eyes  from  his  fucc,  '  and  he  will  hear  ine.     H  1  say  anythinR  to  jtivc 
you  pr.i  1,  mamma,  forgive  mc.     I  have  home  piiin  first,  often  antl  long,  myself.' 
•  Upon  my  word  1  '  gasped  Mrs.  Markleham. 

'  When  I  was  very  young.'  said  .Vniiic.  '  (|uite  a  little  ehild,  my  first  associations 
with  knowledge  of  any  kind  were  inscparalile  from  a  patient  friend  and  teacher  -the 
friend  of  my  dead  father -who  was  alwa>s  dciir  to  me.  1  can  rcincniher  nothing 
that  I  know,  without  rememlK>ring  him.  He  stored  my  mind  with  its  tirst  treiiMiros, 
and  stamped  his  character  upiin  them  all.  They  never  could  have  Iwcn,  1  think,  as 
goixl  as  they  have  heen  to  me,  if  I  had  taken  them  fn>ni  any  other  hands." 
'  Makes  her  mother  nothing  !  '    exclaimed  Mrs.  Markleham. 

'  Not  so,  mamma,'  said  Annie  ;  '  but  I  make  him  what  he  was.  I  must  do  that. 
As  I  grew  up,  he  occupied  the  sani^  place  still.  1  was  proud  of  his  interest  :  deeply, 
fondly,  gratefully  attached  to  him.  1  looked  up  to  him  1  can  hardly  descrii.e  how— 
as  a  father,  as  a  guide,  as  one  whose  praise  was  different  from  all  other  praise,  as  one 
in  whom  1  could  have  trusted  and  confided,  if  I  had  doubted  all  the  world.  You 
know,  mamma,  how  young  and  inexperienced  I  was,  whei  you  presented  him  before 
me,  of  a  sudtlen,  as  a  lover.' 

'  I  have  mentioned  the  fact,  fifty  times  at  least,  to  everybody  here  !  '  -said  Mrs. 
Markleham.  ^ 

('  Then  hold  your  tongue,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  don      inention  it  any  more  ! 
muttered  my  aunt.) 

'  It  was  so  great  a  change  :    so  great  a  loss,  1  felt  it  at  first,'  said  .Vnnie,  still 
preserving  the  same  look  and  tone,  '  that  I  was  agitated  and  distressed.     1  was  but 
a  girl ;  and  when  so  great  a  change  came  in  the  character  in  which  I  luui  so  long  looked 
up  to  him,  I  think  I  was  sorry.     But  nothing  coulil  have  made  him  what  he  used  to 
be  again;  and  1  was  proud  that  he  should  think  me  so  worthy,  and  we  were  married.' 
'  — At  Saint  Alphage,  Canterbury,'  observed  Mrs.  MarklehiMii. 
('  Confound  the  woman  !  '   said  my  aunt,  '  she  won't  be  quiet  !  ') 
'  I  never  thought,'  proceeded  Annie,  with  a  heightened  colour,  '  of  any  worldly 
gain  that  my  husband  would  bring  to  me.     My  young  heart  had  no  nwjm  in  its  homage 
for  any  such  poor  reference.     Maninia,  forgive  nie  when  I  say  that  it  was  f/ou  who  first 
pr     'iited  to  my  mind  the  thought  that  any  one  could  wrong  nie,  ami  wrong  him, 
by  such  a  cniel  suspicion.' 

'  Mc  !  '    cried  -Mrs.  Markleham. 

('  Ah  !  You,  to  be  sure  !  '  observed  my  aunt,  '  and  you  can't  fan  it  away,  my 
military  fric     '  ') 

•  It  was  (he  first  unhappiness  of  my  new  life,"  said  Annie.  '  It  was  the  first 
occasion  of  every  unhappy  moment  I  have  known.  Those  moments  have  been  more, 
of  late,  than  I  can  count ;  but  not  ~niy  generous  husband  !— not  for  the  reason  you 
suppose  ;  for  in  my  heart  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  recollection,  or  a  hope,  that  any 
power  could  separate  from  you  !  ' 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  bands,  and  looked  a..,  beautiful  and  true. 
I  thought,  as  anv  S])irit.     The  Doctor  looked  on  her,  henceforth,  as  steadfastly  as 

she  on  him. 

•  Mamma  is  blameless,'  she  we.,  on,  '  of  having  <  ver  urged  you  for  herself,  and 
she  is  blameless  in  intention  every  way,  I  am  sure,  -but  when  I  saw  how  many 
importunate  claims  were  pressed  upon  you  in  my  name  :  how  \()n  were  traded  on  in 
my  name;    how  generous  you  were,  and  how  Mr.  Wicklield,  who  had  your  weifaie 
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very  much  at  heart,  rrseiite*!  it  ;  the  tirst  sense  of  my  exposure  to  the  mean  suspicion 
that  niy  temlcmens  was  bought— uiul  sol«l  to  >ou,  of  all  men,  on  earth— fell  upon  me, 
like  iiiimeritrd  disjjrace,  in  which  I  forced  yon  to  participate.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  was— manmirt  cannot  iniauine  what  it  was-  to  have  this  dread  and  trout)le 
always  on  my  mind,  yet  know  in  my  own  soul  that  on  my  marriaRc  dny  I  crowned 
the  love  and  honour  of  my  life  !  ' 

*  A  specimen  of  the  thanks  one  fjets,'  cried  Mrs.  Murkleham,  in  tears, 
cnre  of  one's  family  !     I  wish  I  was  a  Turk  ! ' 

('  I  wish  you  were,  with  all  my  heart — and  in  your  native  country  ! 
aunt.) 

'  It  was  at  that  time  that  niiitnma  was  most  solicitous  alxiut  my  cousin  Maldon. 
i  hud  liked  him  '  :  she  spoke  softly,  hut  witluiut  any  hesitation  :  '  very  much.  We 
hail  liccn  little  lovers  once.  If  circumstances  had  not  happened  otherwise,  I  might 
have  come  to  persuade  myself  that  I  really  loved  him,  and  might  have  married  hir^, 
and  been  most  wretched.  There  can  lie  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability 
of  mind  and  purpose' 

I  pondered  on  those  words,  even  while  I  was  studiously  attending  to  what  followed, 
as  if  they  had  some  particular  interest,  or  some  strange  application  that  '  could  not 
divine.  "  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and 
purpose  ' — '  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose.' 

'There  is  nothing,'  said  An  '-,  '  that  we  have  in  conmion.  I  have  long  found 
that  there  is  nothing.  If  i  were  .  >  itikful  to  my  husband  for  no  more,  in.stead  of  for 
so  much,  I  should  be  thankful  to  him  for  having  saved  me  from  the  first  mistaken 
impulse  of  my  undisciplined  heart.' 

She  stooil  quite  still,  before  the  Doctor,  and  spoke  with  an  earnestness  that 
thrilled  me.     Yet  her  voi<-e  was  just  as  quiet  as  before. 

'  When  he  was  waiting  to  be  the  object  of  your  munificence,  so  freely  liestowed 
for  my  s-xkc.  and  when  I  was  unhappy  in  the  mercenary  shape  I  was  made  to  wear. 
I  thought  it  would  have  become  him  liettcr  to  have  worked  his  own  way  on.  I 
thought  that  if  I  had  been  he,  I  would  have  tried  to  do  it,  at  the  cost  of  almost  any 
hardship.  Hut  I  thought  no  worse  of  him,  until  the  night  of  his  departure  for  India. 
That  night  I  knew  he  had  a  false  atnl  thankless  heart.  I  saw  a  double  meaning,  then, 
in  Mr.  Wicklicld's  scrutiny  of  mc.  I  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  dark  suspicion 
that  shadowed  my  life' 

'  Suspicion,  Annie  !  '    said  the  Doctor.     '  No.  no.  no  !  ' 

'  In  vour  mind  there  was  none.  I  know,  my  husband  ! '  she  returne<l.  '  And 
when  I  came  to  vou,  that  night,  to  lay  down  all  my  load  of  shame  and  grief,  and  knew 
that  I  had  to  tell,  that,  underneath  your  roof,  one  of  my  own  kindred,  to  whom  you 
had  been  a  benefactor,  for  the  love  of  me,  had  spoken  to  me  words  that  should  have 
found  no  utterance,  even  if  I  had  been  the  weak  and  mercenary  wretch  he  thought 
-'Mid  revolted  from  the  taint  the  very  tale  conveyed.  It  died  upon  my 
.  f      1  that  hour  till  now  has  never  passed  them.' 

ii  arklehani,  with  a  short  groan,  leaned  back  in  her  easy -chair  ;  and  retired 

behind  her  fan.  as  if  she  were  never  coming  out  any  more. 

'  I  have  never,  but  in  your  presence,  interchanged  a  word  with  him  from  that 
time ;    then,  only  when  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  this  explanation. 
Years  have  passed  since  he  knew  from  mc.  what  his  silualiuii  here  was.     The  kind 
nesses  you  have  secretly  done  for  his  advancement,  and  then  disclose<i  to  me,  for  my 
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surprise  and  plfUKurc.  have  hccn.  you  will  IK-Iicvr.  Imt  uffKruvalions  of  the  ui.hupp.i.css 
iinil  liiirdeii  of  my  secret. '  

She  sunk  down  Rently  at  the  l>o<t..rs  fr.t.  lh.m«h  li.-  .t.l  hi-  iitin..>t  I"  pn  x.nt 
her;    ami  said.  Inokinjj  up,  tearfully,  into  his  faer— 

•  l)o  not  s|K-aL  to  me  yrt  !  Uf  me  say  a  little  more  !  ILi-ht  or  «ro.>«.  .f  H"- 
were  to  be  done  a^ain.  I  think  I  sh.mld  do  just  the  H.m.e  You  never  can  know  what 
,t  was  to  he  devoted  to  vou.  with  thos.-  old  associations  :  to  lin.l  that  any  one  eoul.l 
l«  so  hard  as  to  suppose  that  the  truth  of  my  heart  was  l.arl.n.l  a«ay.  and  to  I.. 
surrounded  h^  ap|.earances  eonlirimnR  that  Nlxf.  I  was  very  >oun«.  and  hu.l  n- 
■idviser  Befxveen  mamma  and  me.  in  all  relatin«  to  y<.u.  there  was  a  w.,1. 
division.  If  I  shrunk  into  myself.  hidin«  the  disrespeel  1  hud  undergone,  it  wa. 
lHH:ause  I  honouret:   you   so   mueh.  a.ui   so   mueh   wishe.l    that    you   should    honour 

me ! ■  .  1  1  • 

'  Annie    m.  pure  heart  !  '    said  the  Dm-tor.  •  my  dear  «irl  . 

'  \  littl  ivorr-  i  verv  few  wur  Is  more!  I  used  to  think  there  were  so  niai.y 
whom* vou  miRht  have  marrie.l.  who  wo.,1,1  not  have  l.roURht  sueh  eharKe  an.l  troul.le 
on  vou'.  and  who  wouUi  have  made  your  h..mr  a  worthier  horn.-.  I  used  to  l-e  afraid 
that  I  ha«l  better  have  remained  your  pupil,  and  almost  yuur  ehild.  I  us,-!  to  f.ar 
that  1  was  so  unsuited  to  your  learninR  and  wis*lom.  If  all  this  ma.le  me  shrink 
within  myself  (as  indeed  it  di.l),  when  1  had  that  to  tell,  it  was  still  I.eeause  1  honoured 
vou  so  much,  and  hoped  that  you  miKht  one  day  honour  me. 

'  That  day  has  shone  this  long  time,  .\nnie.-  said  the  Doetor.  '  an.l  .an  have  but 

one  long  night,  my  dear." 

'Another  word!  I  afterwards  meant-stea.lfastly  meant,  and  purposed  to 
myself-to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  knowing  the  unworthiness  ..f  one  to  whom  you 
h«l  been  so  goo«l.  And  m.w  a  last  word,  dearest  and  best  of  friends  !  The  <ause  of 
the  late  change  in  vou.  which  I  have  seen  with  so  mueh  pain  and  sorrow,  and  hav 
sometimes  referred 'to  mv  ol.l  apprehension  -at  other  tunes  to  lingering  suppositions 
near«r  to  the  truth-has  been  made  clear  to-ni^-ht  ;  and  by  an  a,  eident  I  have  also 
come  to  know,  to-ni-iht.  the  full  measure  of  your  noble  trust  in  me.  even  under  that 
mistake.  1  <lo  not  hope  that  any  U.ve  and  duty  I  may  render  in  return  will  ever 
make  me  worthv  of  vour  priceless  eontiden.-e  :  but  with  all  this  knowledge  fresh  upon 
me  I  can  lift  mv  eves  to  this  dear  face,  revere.l  as  a  father's,  loved  as  a  husband  s 
sacred  to  me  in  mv"  childhood  as  a  friend's,  and  solemnly  declare  th.it  it.  my  lightest 
thought  I  had  never  wronge.l  you  ;    never  wavered  in  the  lov.-  and  the  lidelity  I  owe 

'**"  She  liad  her  arms  around  the  Doctor's  neck,  and  he  leant  his  h.ad  <lown  uv.  r  her. 
mingling  his  grev  hair  with  her  dark  brown  tresses.  ,  ,,  „  l 

'  Oh  hokl  me  to  vour  heart,  mv  husband  !  Never  east  n»-  out  !  Do  not  think 
or  speak  of  disparitv  between  us.  for  there  is  none,  except  in  all  my  many  miperfe.fons 
Kverv  succeeding  vcar  I  have  known  this  better,  as  I  have  esteemed  you  ,n.,re  and 
more.  Oh,  take  me  to  your  heart,  my  husband,  for  my  love  was  foun.led  on  a  r.-k. 
and  it  endures  !  ' 

In  the  silcmc  that  ensued,  my  aunt  walked  gravely  up  to  Mr.  Di.k.  without  ..t 
all  hurrving  herself,  and  gave  him  a  hng  and  a  soun.hng  kiss.  An.  it  «as  v.  . 
fortunate,  with  a  view  to  his  credit,  that  she  did  so  ;  iov  I  am  conlid.  nt  that  .Utc  •  d 
him  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  makinsx  preparations  to  stand  on  one  leg,  as  an 
appropriate  expression  of  liciiglil. 
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'  You  are  a  very  remarkable  man,  Dick  ! '  said  my  aunt,  with  an  air  of  unqualified 
approbation  ;   '  and  never  pretend  to  be  anything  else,  for  I  know  better  ! ' 

With  that,  my  aunt  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  nodded  to  me ;  and  we  three 
stole  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and  came  away. 

'  That  -s  a  settler  for  our  military  friend,  a*  any  rate,"  said  my  aunt,  on  the  way 
home      '  I  should  sleep  the  better  for  that,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  glad  of  ! ' 

'  She  was  quite  overcome,  I  am  afraid,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  great  commiseration. 

'  What  ?    Did  you  ever  see  a  crocodile  overcome  ?  '   intjuired  my  aunt. 

'  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  crocodile,'  returned  Mr.  Dick,  mildly. 

'  There  never  would  have  been  ai>ything  the  matter,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
old  Animal,'  said  mv  aunt,  with  strong  emphasis.  '  It 's  very  nmch  to  be  wished  that 
some  mothers  would  leave  their  daughters  alone  after  marriage,  and  not  be  so  violently 
affectionate  They  seem  to  think  the  only  return  that  can  be  made  them  for  bringing 
an  unfortunate  young  woman  into  the  world-God  bless  my  soul,  as  if  she  asked  to 
be  brought,  or  wanted  to  come  !-is  full  liberty  to  worry  her  out  of  it  again.  What 
are  von  thinking  of.  Trot  ? '  .„  • 

"l  was  thinking  of  all  that  had  been  said.  My  mind  was  still  running  on  some 
of  the  expressions  used.  '  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability 
of  mind  and  purpose.'  '  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  undisciplined  heart.  My 
love  was  founded  on  a  rock.'  But  we  were  at  home ;  and  the  trodden  leaves  were 
lying  underfoot,  and  the  autumn  wind  was  blowing. 
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I  MUST  have  been  married,  if  I  may  trust  to  my  imperfect  memory  for  dates, 
about  a  vear  or  so,  when  one  evening,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  solitary  walk, 
thinking" of  the  book  I  was  then  writing— for  my  success  had  steadily  increased 
with  my  steady  application,  and  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  upon  my  first 
work  of  fiction-I  came  past  Mrs.  Steerforth's  house.  I  had  often  passed  it  before, 
during  my  residence  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  never  when  I  could  choose  another 
road  Howbcit.  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  another,  without 
making  a  long  circuit ;  and  so  I  had  passed  that  way,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  often. 

I  had  never  done  more  than  glance  at  the  house,  as  I  went  by  with  a  quickened 
step  It  had  been  uniformly  gloomy  and  dull.  None  of  the  best  rooms  abutted  on 
the  road  •  and  the  narrow,  heavily-framed  old-fashioned  windows,  never  cheerful 
under  any  circumstances,  looked  very  dismal,  close  shut,  and  with  their  blinds  always 
drawn  down.  There  was  a.  covered  way  across  a  little  paved  court,  to  an  entrance 
that  was  never  used  ;  and  there  was  o.ie  round  staircase  window,  at  odds  with  a  1 
the  rest  and  the  only  one  unshaded  by  a  blind,  which  had  the  same  unoccupied  blank 
look  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  light  in  all  the  house.  If  I  had  been  a 
casn-il  i,asser-bv,  I  should  have  probably  supposed  that  some  childless  person  lay 
dead  ir.  it  If  I  had  happilv  possessed  no  knowledge  o!  the  place,  and  had  seen  it 
often  in  th.Hl;  changeless  state.  I  should  have  pleased  my  fancy  with  many  ingenious 
!-pccuia' ;•"'•.!'«.  '  d.ire  say. 
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As  it  was,  I  thought  as  little  «(  it  as  I  might.  Hut  my  mind  <ou  '  not  go  l.y  it 
and  leave  it,  as  my  hciv  did  ;  ui.d  it  usually  awakenc.l  a  loiig  triiin  ..i  meditations. 
Coming  before  me  on  this  purtiiuhvr  evening  that  I  mention,  m.ngl<-d  with  the 
childish  recollections  ami  later  fancies,  the  gliosis  of  half  formc.l  hopes,  tlie  l.roken 
sladovvs  of  disappointments  dimly  seen  and  understood,  the  Mending  of  experience- 
and  ima.Mnation,  incidental  to  the  (u-cupation  with  which  my  thoughts  had  heen 
busy,  it  was  more  than  conmionly  suggestive.  I  fell  into  a  l.rown  study  as  1  walked 
on,  and  a  voice  at  mv  side  made  me  start. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  too.  I  was  not  long  in  recollecting  Mrs.  St.-erforth  s 
little  parlour-maid,  who  had  formerlv  worn  l.lue  rihhoiis  in  her  cap.  She  ha.l  taken 
them  out  now,  to  adapt  herself,  1  suppose,  to  the  altered  character  of  the  house: 
and  wore  but  one  or  two  disconsolate  bows  of  .sober  brown. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  walk  in.  and  speak  to  Miss 

Dartle  V "' 

•  Has  Miss  Uartlc  sent  vou  for  me  ?  '    I  iiupiired. 

'  Not  to-night,  sir.  but  it 's  just  the  same.  Miss  Dartle  saw  you  pass  a  night  or 
two  ago  ;  and  I  was  to  sit  at  work  on  the  staircase,  and  when  I  saw  you  pass  again, 
to  ask  vou  to  .step  in  and  speak  to  her.' 

I  turned  back,  and  intpiired  of  my  conductor,  as  «e  went  along,  how  Mrs. 
Steerforth  was.     She  said  her  lady  was  but  poorly,  and  kept  her  own  room  a  good  deal. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  was  directed  to  Miss  Dartle  in  the  gar<len,  and 
left  to  make  my  presence  known  to  her  myself.  She  was  sitting  on  a  scat  at  one 
end  of  a  kind  of  terrace,  overlooking  the  great  city.  It  was  a  sombre  evening,  with 
a  lurid  light  in  the  sky  ;  and  as  I  saw  the  prospect  scowling  m  the  <listance,  with  here 
and  there  some  larger  object  starting  up  into  the  sullen  glare,  1  fancied  it  was  no  inapt 
companion  to  the  memory  of  this  licnc  woman. 

She  saw  me  as  I  advanced,  and  rose  for  a  moment  to  receive  me.  I  thought  her, 
then,  still  more  colourless  and  thin  than  when  I  had  seen  her  last  ;  the  lla.shing  eyes 
still  brighter,  and  the  sear  still  plainer. 

Our  meeting  was  not  cordial.  \\c  had  parted  angrily  on  the  last  occa.sion  ;  an.l 
there  was  an  air  of  disdain  about  her.  which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

'  I  am  told  vou  wish  to  speak  to  me.  Miss  DarUe  '  ;  Mii.l  I.  standing  near  her, 
with  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  scat,  and  declining  her  gesture  of  invitation  to 

sit  down. 

'  If  you  please,'  said  .she.     "  Pray  has  this  girl  been  found  .' 

'No.* 

'  And  yet  she  has  run  away  !  ' 

I  saw  her  thin  lips  working  while  she  looked  at  inc,  as  if  they  «cre  eager  to  load 
her  with  reproaches. 

'  Run  away  '?  '    I  repeated. 

'  Yes  I  From  him,'  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  '  It  she  is  not  found,  perhaps  :she 
never  will  \ye  found.     Sue  may  be  dead  !  ' 

The  vaunting  cruelty  with  which  she  met  my  glaiKc.  I  never  sau  expressed  in 
■ny  other  face  that  ever  I  have  seen. 

'To  wish  her  dead,'  said  I,  '  mav  be  the  kindest  wish  that  one  of  her  own  sex 
could  bestow  upon  her.     I  am  glad  that  time  has  softened  you  so  much.  Miss  Dartle. 

She  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  me  with  another  scornful 
laugh,  said — 
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'  The  friends  of  this  excellent  and  much-injured  young  lady  are  friends  of  yours. 
You  are  their  champion,  and  assert  their  rights.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  is  known 
of  her  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I. 

.She  rose  with  an  ill-favoured  smile,  and  taking  a  few  steps  towards  a  wall  of  holly 
that  was  near  at  hand,  dividing  the  lawn  from  a  kitch^  .-garden,  said,  in  a  louder 
voice,  '  Come  here  !  '   as  if  she  were  calling  to  some  unclean  bea.st. 

'  You  will  restrain  any  demonstrative  championship  or  vengeance  in  this  place, 
of  course,  Mr.  foppcrfield  ?  '  said  she.  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  me  with  the  same 
expression. 

I  inclined  my  head,  without  knowing  what  she  meant ;  and  she  said,  '  Come 
here  !  '  again  ;  and  returned,  followed  by  the  respectable  Mr.  Littimer,  who,  with 
undiminished  respectability,  made  me  a  bow,  and  took  up  his  position  behind  her. 
The  air  of  wicked  grace  :  of  triumph,  in  which,  stranp'^  to  say,  there  was  yet  some- 
thing feminine  and  alluring  :  with  which  she  reclined  ui)on  the  seat  between  us,  and 
looked  at  me,  was  worthy  of  a  cruel  princess  in  a  legend. 

'  Now,'  said  she,  imperiously,  without  glancing  at  him,  and  touching  the  old 
wound  as  it  throbbed  :  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  with  pleasure  rather  than  pain. 
'  Tell  Mr.  Copperfield  about  the  flight.' 

'  Mr.  James  and  myself,  ma'am ' 

'  Don't  address  yourself  to  me  !  '    she  interrupted  with  a  frown. 

'  Mr.  James  and  myself,  sir ' 

'  Nor  to  me,  if  you  please.'  said  I. 

Mr.  Littimer,  without  being  at  all  discomposed,  signified  by  a  slight  ol)eisance, 
that  anything  that  was  most  agreeable  to  U':  was  most  agreeable  to  him  ;   and  began 

again — 

'  Mr.  James  and  myself  have  been  abroad  with  the  young  woman,  ever  smce  she 
left  Yarmouth  under  Mr.  James's  protection  We  have  been  in  a  variety  of  places, 
and  seen  ;i  deal  of  foreign  country.  We  have  been  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy— 
in  fact,  almost  all  parts.' 

He  looked  at  the  back  of  the  scat,  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  that ;  and 
soUly  played  upon  it  with  his  hands,  as  it  he  were  striking  chords  upon  a  dumb  piano. 

'  Mr.  James  took  quite  uncommonly  to  the  young  woman  ;  and  was  more  settled, 
for  a  length  of  time,  than  I  have  known  him  to  be  since  I  have  been  in  his  service. 
The  young  woman  was  very  improvable,  ^iid  spoke  the  languages  ;  and  wouldn't 
have  been  known  for  the  same  country-person.  I  noticed  that  she  was  much  admired 
wherever  we  went.' 

Miss  Dartle  put  her  hand  upon  her  side.  I  saw  him  steal  a  glance  at  her,  and 
slight  I  v  smile  to  himself. 

'  Very  much  admired,  indeed,  the  young  woman  was.  What  with  her  dress  : 
what  with  the  air  and  s\m  ;  what  with  being  made  so  much  of  ;  what  with  this,  that, 
and  the  other  ;    her  merits  really  attracted  general  notice.' 

He  made  a  short  pause.  Her  eyes  wandered  restlessly  over  the  distant  prospect, 
and  she  bit  her  nethi  r  lip  to  stop  that  busy  mouth. 

Taking  his  hands  from  the  seat,  and  placing  one  of  them  within  the  other,  as  he 
settled  himself  on  one  leg,  Mr.  Littimer  proceeded,  with  his  eyes  ea.st  down,  and  his 
respectable  head  a  little  advanced,  and  a  little  on  one  side — 

'  The  voung  woman  went  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  being  occasionally 
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low  in  her  spirits,  until  I  think  she  Iwpu.  to  weiiry  Mr.  James  l.y  g.vinR  way  to  her 
low  spirits  and  tempers  of  that  kind  ;  and  things  were  not  so  eomfortal.le.  Mr. 
James  he  bepan  to  \^e  restless  ajrain.  The  more  r.stlrss  he  cot.  the  worse  she  go  : 
■md  I  must  sav.  for  mvself,  that  I  hml  a  very  dini.ult  time  of  it  indee<l  l«-lween  the 
two  Still  matters  were  patched  up  here,  and  n.a.le  ^on,l  then-,  over  and  n\.r  again  ; 
and  altogether  la.sted.  I  am  sure,  for  a  longer  time  than  anyl.ody  ,  ould  have  .xi.eeted. 
Reelllina  her  eves  from  the  distance,  she  looked  at  me  again  now.  with  her  former 
air.  Mr.  Littimer,  clearing  his  throat  Lehind  his  hand  with  a  respectal)ic  short  cough, 
changed  legs,  and  went  on— 

'  \t  last  when  there  had  l.cen.  upon  the  whole,  a  good  numy  words  and  reproaches. 
M.  James  he  set  off  one  morning,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  where  we  had  a 
villa  (the  voung  woman  being  very  partial  to  the  sea),  ami.  under  pretence  of  comn.n 
back  in  a'dav  or  so.  left  it  in  charge  with  n.e  to  break  it  out,  that,  for  the  general 
happiness  of  all  concerned,  he  was  '  -here  an  interruption  of  the  short  cough-  gone. 
But  Mr.  James,  I  must  sav,  certainly  did  behave  extremely  honourable  :  f..r  he  pro 
,M,sed  that  the  voung  woman  shoul.l  marry  a  very  respectable  person,  who  was  fulh 
prepared  to  overlook  the  past,  and  who  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  anybody  the  young 
woman  could  have  aspired  to  in  a  regular  way  :  her  co.u.ections  being  very  common. 
He  changed  legs  again,  and  wetted  his  lips.  1  was  convinced  that  the  scoundrel 
spoke  of  himself,  and  I  saw  my  conviction  reflected  in  Miss  Dartle's  face. 

'  This  I  also  had  it  in  charge  to  commiuiicatc.  I  was  wdhng  to  d(.  anything  to 
relieve  Mr  James  from  his  difticultv,  and  to  restore  harmony  between  himself  and  an 
affectionate  parent,  who  has  undergone  so  much  on  his  a.count.  Therefore  I  under- 
took the  commission.  The  young  woman's  violence  when  she  came  to,  after  I  broke 
the  fact  of  his  departure,  was  lieyond  all  expectations.  She  was  <iu.fe  mad.  and 
had  to  be  held  by  force  ;  or,  if  she  couldn't  have  got  to  a  knife,  or  got  t,.  the  sea, 
she  'd  have  beaten  her  head  against  the  marble  floor.'  .       .     .       , 

Miss  Dartle,  leaning  back  upon  the  seat,  with  a  light  of  exultation  m  her  face, 
seemed  almost  to  caress  the  sounds  this  fellow  had  uttered.  ^ 

'  But  when  I  came  to  the  second  part  of  what  ha.l  been  entrusted  to  me.  said 
Mr  Littimer,  rubbing  his  hands,  uneasily.  '  which  anybody  might  have  supposed 
woiild  have  been,  at  all  events,  appreciate.!  as  a  kin.l  intention,  then  the  young  woman 
came  out  in  her  true  colours.  A  more  ,.utrageous  person  I  never  did  see.  Her 
conduct  was  surprisinglv  bad.  She  had  no  more  gratitude,  no  more  feeling,  no  more 
patience,  no  more  reason  in  her,  than  a  stock  or  a  st.,nc.  If  I  hadn  t  been  upon  my 
guard.  I  am  convinced  she  would  have  had  my  blo.xi.' 
'  I  think  the  better  of  her  for  it.'  said  I,  indignantly. 

Mr.  Littimer  bent  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  In.lecd.  sir  ?  Hut  you  re 
voung!'  and  resumed  his  narrative. 

■        'It  was  neces:«irv,  in  short,  for  a  time,  to  take  a«ay  everything  nigh  her.  that 
she  could  do  herself,  or  anybody  else,  an  injury  with,  an.l  to  shut  her  np  close.     No 
withsfanding  which,  she  got  ouc  in  the  night  ;    forced  the  lattice  of  a  window,  that  1 
had  nailed  up  myself  ;  dropped  on  a  vine  that  was  trailc.l  bel..w  :  and  nev.r  has  been 
seen  or  heard  of,  to  my  knowledge,  since.' 

'  She  is  dead,  perhaps.'  said  Miss  nartlc.  with  a  smile,  as  ,f  she  coul.l  Iwive  spurned 

the  bodv  of  the  ruined  girl. 

'  She  may  have  drowned  herself,  miss.'  returned  Mr.  Littimer.  .-at.  lung  at  an 
excuse  for  add  essing  himself  to  somebody.     '  It  's  very  possible.     Or.  she  may  have 
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had  assistance  from  the  boatmen,  and  the  boatmen's  wives  and  children.  Being 
)»iven  to  low  company,  she  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  them  on  the  beach. 
Miss  Dartlc,  and  sitting  b\  their  boats.  I  have  known  her  do  it,  when  Mr.  James 
has  been  away,  whole  da>  s.  Mr.  .Tames  was  far  from  pleased  to  find  o\it  once,  that 
she  had  told  the  children  she  was  ii  boatman's  daushter,  and  that  in  her  own  country, 
long  ago,  she  had  roamed  about  the  beach,  like  them.' 

Oh,  Emily  !  Unhappy  beauty  !  AVhat  a  jiicture  rose  before  me  of  her  sitting 
on  the  far-off  shore,  among  the  children  like  herself  when  she  was  innocent,  listening 
to  little  voices  such  as  might  have  called  her  Mother  had  she  been  a  poor  man's  wife  ; 
and  to  the  great  voice  of  the  sea,  with  its  eternal  '  Never  more  !  ' 

'  When  it  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done.  Miss  Dartle ' 

'  Did  I  tell  you  not  to  speak  to  me '! '   she  said,  with  stern  contempt. 
'  You  spoke  to  me,  miss,'  he  replied.     '  I  beg  \  our  pardon.     But  it  is  my  service 
to  obey.' 

'  Do  your  ser\'ice,'  she  returned.  '  Finish  your  story,  and  go  ! ' 
'  When  it  was  clear,'  he  said,  with  infinite  respectability,  and  an  obedient  bow, 
'  that  she  was  not  to  be  found,  I  went  to  Mr.  James,  at  the  place  where  it  had  been 
agreed  that  I  should  write  to  him,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  occurred.  Words 
passed  between  us  in  consequence,  and  I  felt  it  due  to  my  character  to  leave  him. 
I  could  l)ear,  and  I  have  borne,  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  James  ;  but  he  insulted  me  too 
far.  He  hurt  me.  Knowing  the  unfortunate  difference  between  himself  and  his 
mother,  and  what  her  anxiety  of  mind  was  likely  to  be,  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming 

home  to  England,  and  relating^ ' 

'  For  money  which  1  paid  him,'  said  Miss  Dartle  to  me. 

'  Just  so,  ma'am — and  relating  what  I  knew.  I  am  not  aware,'  said  Mr.  Littimer, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  '  that  there  is  anything  else.  I  am  at  present  out  of 
employment,  and  should  be  happy  to  meet  with  a  respectable  situation.* 

Miss  Dartle  glanced  at  me,  as  though  she  would  inquire  if  there  were  anything 
that  I  desired  to  ask.  As  there  was  something  which  had  occurred  to  my  mind,  I 
said  in  reply — 

'  I  could  wish  to  know  from  this — creature,"  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  utter  any 
more  conciliatory  word,  '  whether  they  intercepted  a  letter  that  was  written  to  her 
from  home,  or  whether  he  supposes  that  she  received  it.' 

He  remained  calm  and  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  tip  of 
every  finger  of  his  right  hand  tlelicatcly  poised  against  tlie  tip  of  every  finger  of  his 
left. 

Miss  Dartle  turned  her  head  disdainfully  towards  him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,'  he  said,  awakening  from  his  abstraction,  '  but,  however 
submissive  to  you.  I  have  my  position,  though  a  servant.  Mr.  Copperfield  and  you, 
miss,  are  different  people.  If  Mr.  Copperfield  wishes  to  know  anything  from  me,  1 
take  the  liberty  of  reminding  Mr.  Copperfield  that  he  can  put  a  ciuestion  to  me.  I 
have  a  character  to  maintain.' 

After  a  momentary  struggle  with  myself,  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him,  and  said, 
'  You  have  heard  my  question.  Consider  it  addressed  to  yourself,  if  j'ou  choose. 
Wlial  answer  do  you  make  ?  ' 

'  Sir,'  he  rejoined,  with  an  occasional  separation  and  reunion  of  those  delicate 
tips,  '  my  answer  nnist  be  qualitic<l  ;  because,  to  betray  Mr.  James's  confidence  to 
his  mother,  and  to  betray  it  to  you,  are  two  different  actions.     It  is  not  probable,  I 
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consider,  that  Mr.  James  would  encourage  the  receipt  ..(  letters  likely  to  increase  low 
spirits  and  unpleasantness:   l,ut   further   than   that.   sir.    I    shoul.l   >v,sh    to  avoul 

going." 

•  Is  that  all  V  '    inquired  Miss  Dartlc  of  me. 

I  indicated  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say.  '  Kxcept.-  1  a.lded.  as  1  saw  Inn. 
moving  off.  '  that  I  understand  this  fellow's  part  in  the  wicked  story,  and  tlui  as  1 
shall  make  it  known  to  the  honest  man  who  has  been  her  father  fron,  her  .lul.ihoo*!. 
I  would  recommend  him  to  avoid  going  too  much  mto  public.  ,  .  ,  , 

He  ha<l  stopped  the  moment  I  began,  and  had  listened  with  his  usnal  repose  of 

""*"' Thank  vou.  sir.  But  vou  Ml  excuse  me  if  I  say.  sir.  that  there  are  nctlur  slaves 
nor  slavc-driv'ers  in  this  country,  an.l  that  people  arc  not  allowed  to  take  the  aw  into 
their  own  hands.  If  they  do,  it  is  more  to  their  own  ,>cril.  I  believe  than  to  other 
people's.     Consequently  speaking,   I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  g..ing  wherever  I  mas 

^'''\v^h  that,  he  made  a  polite  bow  ;   and.  with  another  to  Miss  Dartlc   went  away 
through   the  arch  in  the  wall  of  holly  by  which   he  had  come.     Miss  Dartlc  and 
regarded  each  other  f<.r  a  little  while  in  silence:    her  manner  being  exactly  what  .1 
wiis.  when  she  had  produced  the  man.  .  .,    ^  ,  »  . 

'  He  says  besides.'  she  observed,  with  a  slow  curling  of  her  Iq.,  that  his  master, 
as  he  hears,  is  coasting  Spain  :  and  this  done,  is  away  to  gratify  his  seafaring  tastes 
till  he  is  weary.  But  this  is  of  no  interest  to  you.  Between  these  two  proud  persons, 
mother  and  son,  there  is  a  wider  breach  than  before,  and  little  hope  of  ,1s  healing, 
for  they  are  one  at  heart,  an.l  time  makes  each  more  obstinate  an.l  imperious. 
Neither  is  this  of  anv  interest  to  you  ;  but  it  intro.luces  what  1  wish  to  say.  Ih.s 
devil  whom  you  make  an  angel  of.  I  mean  this  low  girl  whom  he  p.cke.l  out  of  t la 
tide-mud,'  with  her  black  eyes  full  upon  me.  and  her  passionate  linger  up.  mas  he 
alive,-for  I  believe  some  common  things  are  har.l  to  die.  If  she  .s,  y.m  wil  .lesire 
to  have  a  pearl  of  such  price  found  an.l  taken  care  of.  We  desire  that,  t.m  :  that  !..■ 
mav  not  I'v  anv  chance  be  made  her  prey  again.  So  far.  we  arc  iinitc.l  m  one 
interest ;  and  that  is  why  I,  who  would  do  her  any  mischief  that  so  e.,arse  a  wretch 
is  capable  of  feeling,  have  sent  for  you  to  hear  what  you  have  heard. 

I  saw,  by  the  change  in  her  face,  that  some  one  was  advancing  behind  me.  It 
was  Mrs.  Steerforth.  who  gave  me  her  han.l  more  coldly  than  of  yore,  an.l  wi  h  an 
augmentation  of  her  former  statelincss  of  man  but  sfl  .  I  perceive.l^  an.l  1  xv. 

touched  by  it-with  an  ineffaceable  remembrance  of  my  old  Une  for  her  son.  Sh. 
was  greativ  altered.  Her  line  figure  was  far  less  upright,  her  haiulsoiiie  fa.j  «^s 
deeply  marked,  and  her  hair  was  almost  white.  But  when  she  sat  d.nvn  on  the  seat, 
sh^  was  a  handsoiv.e  lady  still  :  and  well  I  knew  the  bright  eye  with  its  lofty  lo..k. 
that  had  been  a  l.^;ht  in  my  very  dreams  at  school. 

'  Is  Mr.  Copperfield  informed  of  everything.  Rosa  ".'  ' 

'  Yes." 

'  And  has  he  h"ard  Littimer  himself  V  ' 

'  Yes  ;    I  have  told  him  why  you  wished  it.'  

'  You  are  a  good  girl.     I  hiv  .  had  some  slight  correspondence  with  your  forme 
friend    sir,'   addressing  me,  "  but  it   has  not  restored  his  sense  of  duty  or  natural 
oWiga  ion.     Therefore  I  have  no  other  object  in  this,  than  what  U..sa  has  .-..t-ned^ 
If    hv  the  course  which  mav  relieve  the  min.l  of  the  decent  man  you  brought  here 
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(for  whom  I  am  sorry— I  can  say  no  more),  my  son  may  \>e  saved  from  again  falling 
into  the  snares  of  a  designinR  enemy,  well  !  ' 

She  drew  herself  uj),  and  sat  lookin},'  straight  licfore  her,  fur  away. 

'Madam,'  1  said  respectfully,  '  I  understand.  I  assure  \ou  1  am  in  no  tlanjjer 
of  puttinj;  any  strained  construction  on  your  motives.  But  1  must  say,  even  to  you, 
having  known  this  injured  family  from  childhood,  that  if  you  suppose  the  girl,  so 
deej)ly  wronged,  has  not  been  erueiiy  dehuled.  and  would  not  rather  die  a  hundred 
deaths  than  take  a  cup  of  water  from  your  son's  hand  now,  >tju  cherish  a  terril)le 
mistake.' 

'  Well,  Rosa,  well  !  '  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  tiie  »>ther  was  aSout  to  mterpose, 
'  it  is  no  matter.     Let  it  he.     Vou  are  married,  sir,  I  am  told  ?  ' 

I  ariswered  that  1  had  been  some  time  married. 

'  And  are  doing  well  .'  1  hear  little  in  the  ((uiet  lift  1  lead,  hut  I  understand 
you  are  beginning  t,»  be  famous.' 

'  I  have  been  very  fortuuiite,'  1  said,  '  and  linil  my  name  connected  with  some 
praise.' 


You  have  no  mother  'I  '— 
No.' 
'  It  is  a  pity,'  she  returned 


in  a  softened  voice. 


'  She  would  have  been  proud  of  you.     (Jood-night  ! ' 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  with  a  dignified,  unbending  air,  and  it  was  as  calm 
in  mine  a-^.  if  her  breast  had  been  at  ])eace.  Her  pride  could  still  its  very  pulses,  it 
appeared,  and  draw  the  placid  veil  before  her  face,  through  which  she  sat  looking 
straight  before  her  on  the  far  distance. 

As  1  moved  away  from  them  along  the  terrace,  1  could  not  help  observing  how 
steadily  they  both  sat  gazing  on  the  prospect,  and  how  it  thickened  and  closed  around 
them.  Here  and  there,  some  early  lamps  were  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  distant  city  ; 
and  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  sky  the  lurid  light  still  hovered.  But,  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  broad  valley  interposed,  a  mist  was  rising  like  a  sea,  which, 
mingling  with  the  darkness,  made  it  seem  as  if  the  gathering  waters  would  encompass 
them.  I  have  reason  to  remember  this,  and  think  of  it  with  awe  ;  for  before  I  looked 
upon  those  two  again,  a  stormy  sea  had  risen  to  their  feet. 

Reflecting  on  what  had  been  thus  told  me,  I  felt  it  right  that  it  should  lie  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Peggotty.  On  the  following  evening  I  went  into  London  in  quest 
of  him.  He  was  always  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  with  his  one  object  of 
recovering  his  niece  before  him  ;  but  was  more  in  London  than  elsewhere.  Often 
and  often,  now,  had  I  seen  him  in  the  dead  of  night  passing  along  the  streets,  searching, 
among  the  few  who  loitered  out  of  doors  at  those  untimely  hours,  for  what  he  dreaded 
to  find. 

He  kept  a  lodging  over  the  little  chandler's  shop  in  Hungerford  Market,  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  once,  and  from  which  he  first  went  forth 
upon  his  errand  of  mercy.  Hither  I  directed  my  walk.  On  making  inquiry  for  him, 
I  learned  from  the  people  of  the  house  that  he  had  not  gone  out  yet,  and  1  should 
tind  him  in  his  room  upstairs. 

He  was  sitting  reading  by  a  window  in  which  he  kept  a  few  plants.  The  room 
was  very  neat  and  orderly.  1  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  always  kept  prepared  for 
her  reception,  and  that  he  never  went  out  hut  he  thought  it  possible  he  might  bring 
her  home.  He  had  not  heard  my  tap  at  the  door,  and  only  raised  his  eyes  when  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
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he  lixotl 


■  Mas'r  Davy  !     Thank'ee. 
You  're  kindly  wolconie,  sir  !  ' 

'  Mr.   PenKotty."  said  1,  taking  the  ihair  he  hatidtii  me. 
I  have  heard  sonic  news.' 

•  Of  Em'ly  ! ' 
He  put  his  hand,  in  a  nervous  nianiier.  on  his  mouth,  and  turned  )>al< 

his  eyes  on  mine. 

•  It  pives  no  elnc  to  wliere  slie  is  ;    l)Ul  she  is  not  with  him.' 

He  sat  down,  looking  intently  at  me.  and  listene.l  in  profound  Mlenee  to  all  1 
had  to  tell.  I  well  remember  the  sense  of  dif,'nity.  I)eai:tv  even,  with  whuh  th<-  patient 
.rravitv  of  his  face  impressed  me,  when,  havinj,-  «ra.lually  rem..ve.l  Ins  eyes  from 
mine,  he  sat  looking  downward.  leaniiiK  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  lie  olfered  no 
interruption,  hut  remaine.l  throughout  perfeetly  still.  He  seemed  to  pursue  her 
figure  through  the  narrative,  and  to  let  every  other  shape  go  by  him,  as  if  it  wer<> 

nothing. 

When  I  had  done,  he  shaded  his  face,  and  eoiitinued  silent.  I  looke.l  out  ol  tlie 
window  for  a  little  wliile,  and  t.ecupied  njyself  with  the  plants. 

•  }Iow  do  you  fare  to  I'cel  about  it,  Mas'r  Uavy  ■.'  '   he  iiKpnrcd  at  length. 
'  I  think  that  she  is  living,'  I  replied. 

'  I  doen't  know.     Mayln;  the  first  shoek  was  too  rough,  and  in  the  wildness  of 

her  art '     That  there  blue  water  as  she  used  to  speak  on.     t  ould  she  have  thowt 

o"  that  so  manv  year,  beeause  it  was  to  be  her  gra\e  '.' 

He  said  this,  musing,  in  a  low,  frightened  voiee  :    and  walked  aeross  the  little 

room. 

•  And  yet,'  he  added,  '  Mas'r  Davy,  1  have  felt  so  sure  as  she  was  living  -1  have 
know'd,  awake  and  .sleeping,  as  it  was  so  trew  that  I  should  lind  her-  I  have  been  so 
led  on  by  it,  and  held  up  by  it-  that  I  doen't  believe  I  ean  have  been  deceived.  No  ! 
Em'ly  's  alive  !  ' 

He  put  his  hand  down  lirmly  on  the  table,  and  set  his  sunburnt  face    into    a 

resolute  expression. 

'  My  niece,  Em'ly,  is  alive,  sir  !  '  he  said,  steadfastly.  '  I  <loen  t  know  whcer  it 
conies  from,  or  how  'tis,  but  /  am  told  as  she  's  alive  !  ' 

He  looked  almost  like  a  man  inspired,  as  he  said  it.  1  waited  for  a  few  moments, 
until  he  eould  give  me  his  undivided  attention  :  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
l)recaution.  that,  it  had  occurred  to  me  last  night,  it  would  be  wise  to  take. 

'  Now,  my  dear  friend '  I  began. 

'  Thank'ee,  thank'ee,  kind  sir,'  he  said,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 

'  11  she  should  make  her  way  to  London,  which  is  likely-  for  where  eould  she  lose 
herself  so  readily  as  in  this  vast  city  ;  and  what  would  she  wish  to  do,  but  lose  and 
hide  herself,  if  she  does  not  go  home  .' 

•  And  she  won't  go  home,'  he  interposed,  shaking  his  head  moiiriifull> .  '  It  she 
had  left  of  her  own  Jiccord,  she  might  :   not  as  'twas,  sir." 

'  If  she  should  come  here.*  said  1,  '  1  believe  there  is  one  person,  here,  ir  re  likely 
to  discover  her  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Do  you  remember—hear  wnat  I  say, 
with  fortitude— think  of  your  great  oojeet !— do  yw  remember  Martha  ?  ' 

'  Of  our  town  ?  ' 

I  needed  no  other  answer  than  his  face. 

'  Do  vou  know  that  she  is  in  London  ?  ' 
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'  I  have  seen  her  in  the  streets,'  he  answered  with  a  shiver. 

'  But  you  dont  know,'  said  I,  '  that  Emily  was  charitable  to  her,  with  Ham's 
help,  long  "before  she  Hed  from  home.  Nor,  that,  when  we  met  one  night,  and  spoke 
together  in  the  room  yonder,  over  the  way,  she  listened  at  the  i  or.' 

'  Mas'r  Davy  !  '   he  replied  in  astonishment.     '  That  night  when  it  snew  so  hard  ?  ' 

'  That  night.  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  I  went  hack,  after  parting  from 
you,  to  speak  to  her.  but  she  was  gone.  I  was  unwilling  to  mention  her  to  you  then, 
and  I  am  now  ;  but  she  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak,  and  with  whom  I  think  we 
should  communicate.     Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

'  Too  well,  sir.'  he  replied.  We  had  sunk  our  voices,  almost  to  n  whisper,  and 
continued  to  s])riik  in  that  tohe. 

'  You  say  you  have  seen  her.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  find  her  ?  I  could 
only  hope  to  do  so  by  chan<f.' 

'  I  think.  Mas'r  Davy,  1  know  whecr  to  look." 

'  It  is  dark.     Being  together,  shall  we  go  out  now,  and  try  to  find  her  to-night  '? ' 

He  assented,  and  prepared  to  accompany  me.  Without  appearing  to  observe 
what  he  was  doing.  I  saw  how  carefully  he  adjusted  the  little  room,  put  a  candle  ready 
and  the  means  of  lighting  it,  arranged  the  bed.  and  finally  took  out  of  a  drawer  one 
of  her  dresses  (I  remember  to  have  seen  her  wear  it),  neatly  folded  with  some  other 
garments,  and  a  bonnet,  which  he  placed  upon  a  chair.  He  made  no  allusion  to  these 
clothes,  neither  did  I.     There  they  had  been  waiting  for  her,  many  and  many  a  night, 

no  doubt.  4     .        ,  ^u      ..  lu 

'  The  time  was,  Mas'r  i)avy.'  he  said,  as  we  came  downstairs,  when  1  thowt  this 
girl,  Martha,  a'niost  like  the  dirt  uiidcrneath  my  Km'ly's  feet.     God  forgive  me.  there  's 

a  difference  now  !  ' 

As  we  went  along,  partly  to  hold  him  in  conversation,  and  partly  to  satisfy  myself, 
I  asked  him  about  Ham.  lie  said,  almost  in  the  same  words  as  formerly,  that  Ham 
was  just  the  same,  '  wearing  away  his  life  with  kiender  no  care  nohow  for  't  ;  but 
never  murmuring,  and  liked  by  all.' 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  Ham's  state  of  mind  was,  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes  ?  Whether  he  believed  it  was  dangerous  ?  What  he  supposed, 
for  example,  Ham  would  do,  if  he  and  Sleerforth  ever  should  encounter  ? 

•  I  doen't  know,  sir,'  he  replied.  '  I  have  thowt  of  i'.  oftentimes,  but  I  cant 
arrize  myself  of  it,  no  matters.' 

I  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  morning  after  her  departure,  when  we  were 
all  three  on  the  beach.  '  Do  you  recollect,'  said  I,  '  a  certain  wild  way  in  which  he 
looked  out  to  sea.  and  spoke  about  "  the  end  of  it  "  ?  ' 

'  Sure  I  do  I '    said  he. 

•  What  do  vou  suppose  he  meant  ? ' 

'  Mas'r  Daw,'  he  replied,  '  I  've  put  the  question  to  myself  a  mort  o'  times,  and 
never  found  no  answer.  And  theer  's  one  eurous  thing— that,  though  he  is  so  pleasant, 
I  wouldn't  fare  to  feel  comfortable  to  try  and  get  his  mind  upon  't.  He  never  said 
a  wured  to  me  as  warn't  as  dootiful  as  dootiful  could  be,  and  it  ain't  likely  as  he  'd 
begin  to  speak  any  other  ways  now  ;  but  it 's  fur  from  being  fleet  water  in  his  mind, 
where  them  thowts  lay.     It 's  deep,  sir,  and  I  can't  see  down.' 

•  You  are  right,'  said  I.  '  and  that  has  sometimes  made  me  anxious.' 

'  And  me  too,  M.Hs'r  D..vv,'  he  rejoined.  '  Even  more  so,  I  do  assure  you,  than 
his  ventersome  wavs,  though  both  belongs  to  the  alteration  in  him.     I  doen't  know 
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as  he  -d  do  violence  under  any  c.rcunislanres.  l.ul  1  hoiH-  as  them  two  may  Ik-  k,p 

■*'"' Wr'had  come,  thr.,u«h  IVn.pIr  Uar.  into  the  C.ty.  fonvorsii.^  ....  m..re  ....u 
aiid  wulkinR  at  n.v  side,  he  yielded  hi.nself  ,.p  to  the  one  aim  o(  h.s  devoted  l.fe.  an.l 
v^ent  on,  with  that  h..shcd  concentratio..  of  h.s  fa<-ulti<s  which  w,.,.l.l  h,ive  ....ide  h.^ 
li.,urc  solitary  ...  u  n.ultitude.  We  were  ....t  far  fro...  Hiackfriu.s  Mr.d^e.  whe..  he 
tiu-ned  his  head  and  p..inted  to  a  sohfiry  fen..de  liRure  Hitting  ul....«  the  .,p,.o^.l.■ 
side  of  the  street.     I  k.iew  it,  readily,  to  he  the  lifinre  that  we  .s....Kht. 

We  crosse.!  the  road,  a...l  were  pressing  on  towards  her,  whe..  .t  .K-e,.rre.l  to  .ne 

that  she  n.i«ht  he  n.orc  disposed  to  feci  a  won.a..-s  i.,tcrest  i..  the  lost  g.ri,  d  we  spoke 

to  her  in  a  .,u.cter  place,  al<K,f  fro,:,  the  crowd,  and  where-  we  sho,.  d  he  '-•«"';>  •'•^^-'i- 

,«lvised  niv  companion,  therefor...  that   we  shonl.l  not  .uldress  her  yet.  h..t   follow 

her-   co,«ult.,.t;  in  this.  likew,se.  an  ...d.sl.nct  desire  I  had.  to  know  wh.re  s he  we..t. 

He  acquiesci..«,  we  followe.l  at  a  distance  :  never  losing  s,Rht  of  her.  l.nt  never 
caring  to  come  very  near,  as  she  frc.,ue..tly  looked  al.o,.t.  ()..ce  she  stopped  to  hslc. 
to  a  band  of  „,usic  ;    and  then  we  stopped  too. 

.She  went  on  a  long  way.  Still  we  went  on.  It  was  cv.dent  fro...  the  „,a.,«c. 
in  which  she  held  her  course,  that  she  was  fioi..«  to  son.e  hxed  .lest...at.o..  :  an.t  th  s. 
a..d  her  keeping  i.,  the  I.usn  streets,  an.l  I  suppose  the  strange  fasc.at.o,.  ..,  th.- 
"^rX-  and  n,^'terv  of  -.  follow.ng  any  one,  ...a.U-  ..,e  a.lhere  to  ...y  hrst  p..r,H.s.-. 
U  le.iKth  she  turned  u.to  a  dull,  dark  street,  where  the  no.s.-  a„.l  .row.!  were  U.st  : 
and  I  said,  '  We  n.ay  speak  to  her  ..ow  "  :  a.,d.  ..,e..din,'  our  pace,  we  we... 
after  her. 
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WE  were  now  down  in  West.n.nstcr.  W.-  had  turned  I. aek  to  follow  her. 
having  encou..tc,-e.l  her  coining  towards  us  ;  a.,d  West..,.nster  .\M.ey 
was  the  point  at  which  she  passed  fron,  the  lights  and  no.se  o  he 
leading  streets.  M,e  pr.K.ee.led  so  .,u.ekly.  when  she  got  free  oi  the 
two  currcts  of  passengers  setting  towar.ls  and  fro...  the  bridge,  that,  hetwee..  th.s 
and  the  advance  she  had  of  us  when  she  struck  .>ff,  we  were  ...  he  narrow  w^  .s.de 
street  by  M.llbank  before  we  ean.e  up  with  her.  M  that  n.oment  she  crossed  th  o 
as  ,f  to  avoid  the  footsteps  that  she  hcar.l  so  .-lose  beh.nd  ;  a.ul,  w.tl.out  look.ng 
hack,  passed  on  even  more  rapidly. 

A  glimpse  of  the  river  through  a  dull  gateway  where  so.ne  waggons  ^"'^  '»'"  '^^f 
for  the  night,  seen.ed  to  arrest  ,ny  feet.  I  tonche.l  „,y  eon,pan.o.,  w.thout  s,Kak,ng 
and  we  btth  forbore  to  cross  after  her,  and  b..th  followed  on  that  ^'VV^^^^  ^^ 
the  way  ;    keeping  as  .pnetly  as  we  .-oul.i  i..  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  but  keep.ng 

'"^rr'ewTs.  and  is  whe..  1  wr.te.  at  the  end  .,f  that  low-lying  street,  a  d.lapidated 
Utile  wooden  building,  probably  an  obsolete  oUl  fen-y-house.     Its  P-'t'-  '^  J^^J^ 
that  point  where  the  street  ceases,  and  the  road  begins  to  he  between  a  row  of  houses 
and  the  river.     As  soon  as  she  came  here,  and  saw  the  water,  she  slopped  as  ,f  -.he  had 
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come  to  her  destination  ;   and  presently  went  slowly  along  by  the    rink  of  the  river, 
looking  intently  at  it. 

All  the  way  here,  I  had  supposed  thut  she  was  goinff  to  some  house  ;  indeed,  I 
had  vaguely  entertaiiicd  the  hope  that  the  house  might  be  in  some  way  associated  with 
the  lost  girl.  But,  that  one  dark  glimpse  of  the  river,  through  the  gateway,  had 
instinctively  prepared  me  for  her  Koinj;  no  farther. 

The  neighliourhood  was  a  dreary  one  at  that  time  ;  as  oppressive,  sad,  and 
solitary  by  night,  as  any  about  London.  There  were  neither  wharves  nor  houses  on 
the  melancholy  waste  of  road  near  the  great  blank  prison.  A  sluggish  ditc-h 
deposited  its  mtid  at  the  prison  wa'l  Coarse  grass  and  rank  weeds  straggled  over 
all  the  marshy  land  in  the  viciiiit.-.  one  part,  carcases  of  houses,  inauspiciously 

begun  and  never  liiiished.  rotted  away.  In  another,  the  ground  was  cuml)ered  with 
nisty  iron  monsters  of  steam-boilers,  wheels,  cranks,  pipes,  furnaces,  paddles,  anchors, 
diving-bells,  wiiKlniiil-sails,  and  1  know  not  what  strange  objects,  accumulated  by  scmie 
siieculator,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust,  underneath  which— having  sunk  into  the  soil 
of  their  own  weight  in  wet  weather— they  hac'  the  appearance  of  vainly  trying  to  hide 
themselves.  The  clash  and  glare  of  sundry  iicry  Works  upon  the  river-side,  arose 
by  night  to  disturb  everything  except  the  heavy  and  imbrokcii  smoke  that  poured  out 
of  their  chim:  "vs.  Slimy  gaps  and  causeways,  winding  among  old  wooden  piles, 
with  a  sickly  substance  clinging  to  the  latter,  like  green  hair,  and  the  rags  of  last 
year's  handbills  offering  rewards  for  drowned  men  (luttering  above  high-water-mark, 
led  down  through  the  ooze  and  slush  to  the  ebb-tide.  There  was  a  story  that  one  of 
the  pits  dug  for  the  dead  in  the  time  of  the  (Jreat  Plague  was  hereabout;  and  a 
blighting  influence  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  it  over  the  whole  place.  Or  else 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  gradually  decomposed  into  that  nightmare  condition,  out  of  the 
overflowings  of  the  polluted  stream. 

As  if  she  were  a  part  of  the  refuse  it  had  cast  out.  and  left  to  corruption  and 
decay,  the  girl  we  had  followed  strayed  down  to  the  river's  brink,  and  stood  in  tlie 
midst  of  this  night-pieture.  lonely  and  still,  looking  at  the  water. 

There  were  some  boats  and  barges  astrand  in  the  mud,  and  these  enabled  us  to 
come  within  a  few  yards  of  her  without  being  seen.  I  then  signed  to  Mr.  Peggotty 
to  remain  where  he  was,  and  emerged  from  their  shade  to  speak  to  her.  I  did  not 
approach  her  solitary  figure  without  trembling  ;  for  this  gloomy  end  to  her  determined 
walk,  and  the  way  in  which  she  stood,  almost  within  the  cavernous  shadow  of  the 
iron  bridge,  looking  at  the  lights  crookedly  reflected  in  the  -frong  tide,  inspired  a 
dread  within  me. 

I  think  she  was  talking  to  herself.  I  am  sure,  although  absorbed  in  gazing  at 
the  water,  that  her  shawl  was  off  her  shoulders,  and  that  she  was  muffling  her  hands 
in  it,  in  an  unsettled  and  bewildered  way,  more  like  the  action  of  a  sleep-walker  than 
a  waking  person.  I  know,  and  never  can  forget,  that  there  was  that  in  her  wild  manner 
which  gave  me  no  assurance  but  that  she  would  sink  before  my  eyes,  until  I  had  her 
arm  within  my  grasp. 

At  the  same  moment  I  said  '  Martha  ! ' 

She  uttered  a  terrified  scream,  and  struggled  with  me  with  such  strength  that  I 
doubt  if  1  eoidd  have  held  her  alone.  But  a  stronger  hand  than  mine  was  laid  upon 
her  ;  and  when  she  raised  her  frightened  eyes  and  saw  whose  it  was,  she  made  but  one 
more  effort  and  dropped  down  between  us.  We  carried  her  away  from  the  water  to 
where  there  were  some  drv  stones,  and  there  laid  her  down,  crying  and  moaning.     In  a 
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i»,  '  Oh.  the  rivi-r 


Oh,  the  rivir 
'  ^u^h,  hush  !  ■ 
But  she  still  re|) 

rj.in:,  ■;;■::"';.:;  -:;.:; .-'-  ■•  -•  -  ■-  -  ■"»»- -' 

iind  I  (eel  that  I  must  «(•  with  it  ! 

hive  never  know,,  what  despair  was.  ..xeept  „i  the  tone  o   thos.-  .urds 
•  I  ean't  keep  awav  from  .t.     I  can't  forget  it.      It  l,a,.nts  n,c  -lav    '"-"«»•• 
„  -s  th.  onlv  thm«  ,„  all  the  worhl  that  1  an.  .it  for.  or  that  's  .,.  for  n,c.     Oh.  the 

-■  v-t ;L:r ■  r-e • ; :j;:~;:;-" "^^^:':;^ '^£, - ... 

'  ''"iVo't'know  what  he  would  have  said  in  answer.     Uc  made  son,.-  „,.,t,on  with 
his  moith.  anil  s^en.e.l  to  think  he  had  spoken  ;   hut  he  had  only  pointed  to  her  with 

''^  T:I;w tlJ^t^erving  eame  upon  her  now,  ,n  which  she  once  more  hid  her  face 
amonVthe  s    ■  es    and  lav  before  us.  a  prostrate    image  of    hunulia.ion   and  nun 
Sn^  h=i^  thS  state  must  pass,  heforc  we  could  speak  to  her  w a     any    u,,.-^^ 
ventured  to  restrain  him  whe,,  he  would  have  raise.l  her.  an.l  we  st(H,.l  hy  w.  sdenee 

until  she  liceame  more  trampiil.  .remed  to  want 

■  Martha.*  said  I  then,  leaning  down,  and  helpmg  her  to  r,se-s!,(  seeme.l  to  warn 

to  rise  as  if  with  the  intention  of  ,.ing  away,  but  she  was  weak,  and  leaned  agamst  a 

boat.     '  Do  you  know  who  this  is.  who  is  with  me  .' 

She  said  faintly,  '  Yes."  •  i »  ->  • 

•  Do  you  know  that  we  have  followed  you  a  long  way  to-night 

She  shook  her  head.  She  looked  neither  at  him  nor  at  mc  but  sto<.d  in  .i 
humbl/^trtude  holding  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  one  hand,  w.hout  appearing 
conscious  of  them,  and  pressing  the  other,  clenched,  against  »-«•  f-;-^-  ' 

•  Are  you  composed  enough,"  said  I.  'to  speak  on  the  subject  whuh  so  int.  rest... 
you-1  hope  Heaven  may  remember  it  !-that  snowy  night  . 

Her  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  and  she  .nurniured  some  mart.culate  thanks  to  n,c 
for  not  having  driven  her  away  from  the  door.  ^ 

•  I  want  to  sav  nothing  for  mvself,'  she  said,  after  a  few  n,on,ents.  I  am  bad, 
I  am  Lr   I  have'no  hope'at  all.     But  tell  him.  sir,'  she  h.d  shrink  away  from  h  m 

•  ijyou  don-t  feel  too  hard  to  me  to  do  it.  that  I  never  was  m  any  way  the  cau,e  of  his 

"'^'^tl^i  never  been  attributed  to  you,'  I  returned,  earnestly  respondu.  to  her 
earnestness. 
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'  It  was  you,  if  I  don't  dwcivc  myself.'  she  said,  in  a  broken  voici'.  '  Unit  ciinu- 
into  the  kitclirn,  the  wahi  she  took  su<h  pity  on  ine  :  was  so  (jcntle  to  me  ;  didn't 
shrink  awivy  from  me  hke  all  the  rest,  and  ({ave  me  sneh  kind  help  !     Was  it  yon,  sir  ?  ' 

'  It  was,'  said  I. 

'  I  iihould  have  l»een  in  the  river  lon>{  a^o."  she  said,  glancing  at  it  with  u  terrihle 
expressiim.  "  if  any  wroiijj  to  her  had  l>een  upon  my  mind.  I  never  eould  have  kept 
out  of  it  a  sinjfle  winter's  ni^ht.  if  1  had  not  hem  free  of  any  share  in  that  I  ' 

'  The  eaiise  of  her  Hifjht  is  too  well  understood.'  I  said.  '  You  are  innocent  of  any 
part  in  it,  we  f horoii^jhly  believe,    -we  know.' 

'  Oh  I  might  have  been  nuieh  the  better  for  her,  if  I  had  had  a  better  heart  !  " 
ex<:laimed  the  fi'ir],  with  most  forlorn  rc^rvt  ;  '  f'lr  she  was  always  good  to  me  !  She 
never  spoke  a  word  (o  me  but  whiit  was  pleasant  an<i  rifjht.  Is  it  likely  I  would  try 
to  make  her  what  I  am  myelf,  knowinj;  what  1  am  myself  so  well  ?  When  1  lost 
everythinir  that  makes  life  dear,  the  worst  of  all  my  thoughts  was  that  I  was  parted 
for  ever  from  her  !  ' 

Mr.  I'eggotty.  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  gimwale  of  the  boat,  and  his  eyes 
east  down,  put  his  disengaged  haiiil  before  his  face. 

'  And  when  I  heard  what  had  hapfteiied  before  that  snowy  night,  from  some 
belonging  to  our  town.'  eried  .Martha.  '  the  liitterest  thought  in  all  my  mind  was. 
that  the  people  would  remember  she  onee  kept  company  with  me.  and  would  say  I 
had  corrupted  her  !  Wlien,  Heaven  knows,  I  wcnild  have  died  to  have  brought  back 
her  good  name  !  ' 

Long  unused  to  any  self-control,  the  piercing  agony  of  her  remorse  and  grief 
was  terrible. 

■  To  have  died,  would  not  have  been  much — what  can  I  say  ? — I  would  have 
lived  !  '  she  cried.  '  I  would  have  lived  to  be  old,  in  the  wretched  streets — and  to 
wander  about,  avoided,  in  the  dark — and  to  see  the  da\  reak  on  the  ghastl>  line  of 
houses,  and  remember  how  the  same  sun  used  to  shine  into  my  room,  and  wake  me 
onee — I  would  hf.ve  done  even  that  to  save  her  !  ' 

Sinking  on  the  stones,  she  t(M)k  some  in  eacli  hand,  and  clenched  them  up,  as  if 
she  would  have  ground  them.  She  writhed  into  some  new  posture  eo.istantly  : 
stiffening  her  arms,  twisting  them  before  her  face,  as  though  lo  shut  out  from  her 
eyes  the  little  light  there  was,  and  drooping  her  head,  as  if  it  were  heavy  with 
insupportable  recollections. 

'  What  shall  I  ever  do  !  '  she  said,  lighting  thus  with  her  despair.  '  How  can  I 
go  on  us  I  am,  a  solitary  curse  to  myself,  a  living  disgrace  to  every  one  I  come  near  !  ' 
Suddenly  she  turned  to  my  companion.  '  Stamp  upon  me,  kill  me  !  When  she  was 
vour  pride,  you  would  have  thought  I  had  done  her  harm  if  I  had  brushed  against 
lier  in  the  street.  Vou  can't  believe — why  should  you  ':'—  a  syllable  that  comes  out 
of  my  lips.  I!  would  be  a  burning  shame  upon  you,  even  now,  if  she  and  I  exchanged 
a  word.  I  don't  complain.  I  don't  say  she  and  la-  .i!il>-.  I  know  there  is  a  long, 
long  way  between  us.  I  only  say,  with  all  my  guilt  and  wret /hedness  upon  my  head, 
that  I  am  grateful  to  her  from  my  soul,  and  love  her.  Oh  nui.'t  think  that  all  the 
power  I  had  of  loving  anything,  is  quite  worn  out  '.  Ttirf 'v  'in  away,  as  all  the  world 
does.  Kill  me  for  being  what  I  am.  and  having  ever  kuo\\u  her;  but  don't  think 
that  of  me  !  ' 

He  looked  upon  her,  while  she  made  this  supplication,  in  a  wild  dislraeteu  manner  ; 
and.  when  she  was  silent,  gently  raised  her. 


whcfT  not     fur  li 
Kiir  she  's  iii(ir<'  dciir  'i> 
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•  M»rtha.'  Willi  Mr.  Pi-jjfjottv.  '  (Jtwl  !  >rl>id  a.  I  should  jiidRe  yon.  lorl.i.l  ii.s  I, 
of  all  men,  should  do  thai,  niy  jjirl  '  Vou  <lo«i.t  know  half  tin-  rhaiii;!-  that  's  conir. 
iM  .•our«-  of  lunr.  upon  mc.  when  you  think  it  lik.ly.  Well  !  '  li.  pa.iM-.l  a  luoin.nt, 
then  w«iil  on.  '  Vou  doen't  iind.rstaiid  how  'tis  that  this  li.  n-  n«Mill.niin  and  mc 
has   wishoil   to   sprak   to   von.      \«\t   docnt    imdorsland    what     ti-    u<-   ha<.   afore   us. 

Listen  now  !  ' 

llis  innuem-e  upon  .  r  was  complete.  She  stoxt  shrinkinj-lv .  l>ef..r.  hiiii.  .is  if 
she  wen-  ufrai.l  to  meet  his  eyes;    l.iil  her  passio  tow   uus  .put.-  inisli<d  and 

mute. 

'If  you   horr.1.'     .iid   Mr     IVutrotfv       owt   of  what    pi.^M-.l   lnlwtTii   Mas  r   Daw 
and  me.  tli    nifht  when  it  mkw  m)  li.inl.  you  know  a>  1  have  l>eeii 
seek  my  dear  iiie<T.      My  dear  niece,'  he  reixateil  steadily, 
me  now,  Martha,  than  ever  she  was  dear  afore. 

She  put  her  'i.  nds  Iw-forc  her  face  :    luit  otherwise  remained  (piict. 

•  1  have  hcei.i  n.r  tell,'  said  Mr.  l'ecUott>.  '  as  >ou  was  early  left  fatlurless  uimI 
motherless,  with  no  friend  fur  to  fnkc.  in  a  rounh  siafariiiK  vNa>,  their  pli.  c.  MavI.e 
you  can  guess  that  if  you  M  I  -ul  such  a  friend,  you  d  have  u'ol  mto  ;i  way  of  Im  in« 
fond  of  him   in  course   of   time,  and   that    my    n;e<'e    v.as   kicndcr   daunhier  like    to 

me.' 

,\s  she  was  silently  treniMini;,  he  put  her  shawl  carefully  alioiit  her,  takinn  it  up 

from  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

•Wherchv,'  said  he.  '  I  know,  both  as  sh,-  would  j.'o  to  Ihc  wiircld  s  furdcst  cud 

with  me,  if  she  could  once  see  me  a«ain  :   and  that  she  would  lly  loth.-  wiinlds  furdcst 

end  to  keep  off  secinsj  me.      For  thoURh  she  ain't  no  call  to  doul.t  my  love  aii<l  do. ,,  I 

and  .l.M-irt,'  he  repeate.l.  with  a  <piiet  assuniticc  .>f  the  truth  of  what  h.-  s;u.t.  '  th.rc   s 

shame  steps  in,  and  keeps  hctwixt  us. 

I  read,   in  every    word   of   his  plain   impressive  way   of    .Iclivcnn.;   hiins.lf.   new 
.vidence  of  his  haviim  thouuht  of  this  one  topic,  in  every  feature  it  pr.  sriitc.l. 

•  .Nccordin^'  to  ..ur  rckoniiiR,'  he  proceed..).  '  Mas'r  l)a\y's  here,  and  mine,  she 
IS  like,  one  dav.   to  make  her  own  p.M.r  solilarv  course  t..   l..)n.l..n.      We  I.eli.-vc 
Musr  Daw.  me,  and  all  of  us     that  you  arc  as  iniioeciit  of  cv.r>  tiling  that  h.is  hefel 
her.  as  the  unborn  child.      You   ve  spoke  of  her  heinij  pl.asaiit,  kin.l.  and  y.  ntic  to 
Bless  her,  I  knew  she  was  !     I  knew  she  always  was,  to  all.      \»u  're  thankful 

to  lind  her.  and  may   Heaven  r<  ward 

if  she  were  doulitful  of  what 


sou. 


to  her,  and  vou  love  her.      Hcli)  ns  all  you  .an 


She  looked  :it  him  hastily,  ami  for  tiie  lirst  tunc 

he  had  said. 

•  Will  you  trust  me  1 '    she  asked,  in  a  low  voice  of  astonishment. 

'  Full  and  free  !      sjiid  Mr.  I'e(,'i,mtty. 

■  To  speak  to  her,  if  1  shoiil.l  ever  lind  her  :  slu  It.r  her.  if  I  have  any  shelter  t.i 
divide  with  her;  and  then,  without  her  knowledge,  conic  to  you,  an.l  hriiij,'  you  t.. 
her  ?  ■    she  aske.l  hurriedly. 

We  txith  replied  together,  '  Yes  ! ' 

She  lifted  up  her  eves,  and  s.j|cninly  .ieelared  thai  shr  woiihl  devote  herself  to 
this  task,  fervently  and  faithfully.  That  she  would  never  wavrr  in  it,  nev.r  I..' 
diverted  from  it,  nev.r  reliiiinish  it  while  there  was  any  .han- -  .>f  h.ipe.  If  she 
were  no:  true  to  it,  !r-  -ht  the  --Wjc-t  -!  e  cow  had  in  life.  wh.<i,  Iw.nn.i  her  to  som.thinL- 
devoid  of  evil,  in  its  ^  issinp  away  from  her,  leave  h.r  more  f     ''<tu  and  more  despairing'. 
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if  that  were  possible,  than  she  had  been  upon  the  river's  brink  that  night;  and  then 
miffht  all  help,  human  and  Divine,  renounce  her  evermore  ! 

She  didlt  raise  her  voice  above  her  breath,  or  address  us.  but  saui  th.s  to  the 

night  sky  ;  then  stood  profoundly  '!";;=»' l-^;"«^,f:;\t:7,:;:;^^^^^      ^counted  at 

We  indeed    t  expedient,  now.  to  tell  her  all  we  Knew,    «iiiv- 
length.     She'listened  with  great  attention,  and  w.th  a  face  that  «    -  c^^^^^^^^^ 
had  the  same  purpose  in  all  its  varying  expressions.     Her  eyes  occ^.onally  fi»ed  w  th 
llrs,  butThoL  she  repressed.     It  seemc.l  as  if  her  spirit  were  qu.te  altered,  and  she 

''"^  V'Jke53;  a'll  was  told,  where  we  were  to  be  communicated  with,  if  occasion 
should  arTse     Under  a  dull  lamp  in  the  road,  I  wrote  our  two  addresses  on  a  leafo 
„.y  pocket-book,  which  I  tore  out  and  gave  to  her,  and  ^^^eh  ^he  Pu^  ^  ^^  P^^ 
bosom.     I  asked  her  where  she  lived  herself.     She  saia,  aiier      pau    ,  f 

'"'''-Mr'^Z^l^^Xir^^  in  a  whisper,  what  had  already  occurred  U. 
mvsel  I  toS  out  mv  purse!  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  accept  any  money 
Z  could  I  eVact  anv^omise  from  her  that  she  would  do  so  at  another  time  I 
enresented  to  her  that  Mr.  Peggottv  could  not  be  called,  for  one  m  his  condition. 
Zr     and  that    he  idea  of  hef  engaging  in  this  search,  while  depending  on  her 

Z 'resources,  shocked  us  both.     She  continued  .^^-'^It' Ja'leftTv 'thal^^^^^^^ 
influence  upon  her  was  equally  powerless  with  mine.     She  gratefulK  thanked  him. 

but  remained  inexorable.  .  ,  .,i  ♦      • 

'  There  may  be  work  to  be  got.'  she  said.       1  11  try. 
'  At  least  take  some  assistance.'  I  returned,  '  until  you  have  tried       ^ 
'  I  could  not  do  what  I  have  promised,  for  money,'  she  replied.       I  ~">d  not 
take  i    Tl  was  starving.     To  give  me  money  would  be  to  take  away  your  trust  to 
\^e  away  the  object  that  you  have  given  me.  to  take  away  the  only  certain  thing 

^''^l^ThrLTof  U,c';::at  judge  said  I,  '  before  whom  you  and  all  ofus  must 
stand  at  H^s  Tread  time,  dismiss  that  terrible  idea  !    We  can  all  do  some  good,  if  we 

''"'■'she  trembled,  and  her  lip  shook,  and  her  face  was  paler,  as  she  answered- 

It  has  been  put  into  vour  hearts,  perhaps,  to  save  a  wTctchcd  crea  ure  for 

repentance        am  afraid  to  think  so  ;   it  seems  too  bold.     If  any  good  should  coine 

fC      m U^ht  beirin  to  hope  ;   for  nothing  but  harm  has  ever  come  of  my  deeds  yet 

?  an"o  bTttt  ?  f^r  thels^  time  in  a  1,  while,  with  my  miserable  life,  on  account 

of  Siat  vou  have  given  me  to  try  for.     I  know  no  more,  and  I  can  say  "«  ".ore 

Tin  she  repressed  the  tears  that  had  begun  to  flow;  and  putting  out  her 
trembl  ng  h^nd,  ai\d  touching  Mr.  Peggottv,  as  if  there  was  some  healing  -tue  -n  h,m 
went  away  along  the  desolate  road.  She  had  been  ill,  probably  for  a  long  time  I 
Ob"  rved  upon  that  closer  opportunity  of  observation,  that  she  was  worn  and  haggard, 
•md  that  her  sunken  eves  expressed  privation  and  endurance. 

We  followed  her  at  a  short  distance,  our  way  h  ing  in  the  same  direction    until 
,ve  c^mc  back   nto  the  lighted  and  populous  streets.     I  had  such  .mplicit  confidence 

rirdeclaration.  that  I  then  put  it  to  Mr  P<^P«°">'^f  ^^'^ff  '  ,;;„°"'^/;t Tarn; 
in  the  onset,  like  distrusting  her.  to  follow  her  any  farther  He  being  of  the  same 
mind  r;:!  equally  reliant  oii  her.  we  suffered  her  to  take  ^^^  "^^-J^^f^;  ^^ ^if. 
ours,  which  las  towards  HiKhfiate.     He  accompamed  me  a  good  part  of  the  way  . 
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rtnd  when  we  parted,  wiiii  u  prayer  for  the  success  of  this  fresh  effort,  there  was  u  new 
and  thoughtful  compassion  in  him  that  I  was  at  no  loss  to  interpret. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  arrived  at  home.  I  had  reached  my  own  gate,  and  was 
sUnding  listening  for  the  deep  hell  of  Saint  l^aul's,  the  sound  of  which  I  thought  had 
been  borne  towards  me  among  the  multitude  of  striking  docks,  when  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  sec  that  the  door  of  my  aunt's  cottage  was  open,  and  that  a  faint  light 
in  the  entry  was  shining  out  across  the  road. 

Thinking  that  my  aunt  might  have  relapsed  into  one  of  her  old  alarms,  and 
might  be  watching  the  progress  of  some  imaginary  contlagration  in  the  distance.  I 
went  to  speak  to  her.  It  was  with  very  great  surprise  that  1  saw  a  man  standing  in 
her  little  garden. 

He  had  a  glass  and  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drinking  1  stopped 
short,  among  the  thick  foliage  outside,  for  the  moon  was  up  now.  though  obscured  : 
and  I  recognised  the  man  whom  I  had  once  supposed  to  be  a  delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's, 
and  had  once  encountered  with  niy  aunt  in  the  streets  of  the  City. 

He  was  eating  as  well  as  drinking,  and  seemed  to  eat  with  a  hungry  apjietite. 
He  seemed  curious  regarding  the  cottage,  too,  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
it.  After  stooping  to  put  the  bottle  on  the  ground,  he  looked  up  at  the  windows, 
and  looked  about ;  though  with  a  covert  and  impatient  air,  as  if  he  was  anxious  to 
be  gone. 

The  light  in  the  passage  was  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  my  aunt  came  out. 
She  was  agitated,  and  told  some  money  into  his  hand.     I  heard  it  chink. 
'  What 's  the  use  of  this  ?  '   he  demanded. 
'  I  can  spare  no  more,'  returned  my  aunt. 
'  Then  I  can't  go,'  said  he.     '  Here  !     You  may  take  it  back  !  ' 
'  You  bad  man,'   returned  my   aun!,,  with   great  emotion  ;    '  how  can   you   use 
me  so  ?     But   why   do  I   ask  ?     It   is  because  you    know  how  weak    I   am  !     What 
have  I  to  do,  to  free  myself  for  ever  of  your  visits,  but   to  abandon  you  to  your 
deserts  ? ' 

'  .\nd  why  don't  you  abandon  me  to  my  deserts  Y  '   said  he. 
'  You  ask  me  why  !  '    returned  my  aunt.     '  What  a  heart  you  must  have  !  ' 
He  stood  moodily  rattling  the  money,  and  shaking  his  head,  until  at  length  he 
said — 

'  Is  this  all  you  mean  to  give  me,  then  ? ' 

'  It  is  all  I  can  give  you,'  said  my  aunt.  '  You  know  I  liave  had  losses,  and 
am  poorer  than  I  used  to  be.  I  have  told  you  so.  Having  got  it,  why  do  you  give 
me  the  pain  of  looking  at  you  for  another  moment,  and  seeing  what  you  have 
become  ?  ' 

I  have  become  shabby  enough,  if  you  mean  that,'  he  said.     "  I  lead  the  life  of 

an  owl.' 

'  You  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part  of  all  I  ever  had.'  said  my  aunt.  "  You 
closed  my  heart  against  the  whole  world,  years  and  years.  You  treated  me  falsely, 
ungratefully,  ami  cruelly.  Go,  and  repent  of  it.  Don't  adil  new  injuries  to  the  long, 
long  list  of  injuries  you  have  done  me  !  ' 

'Aye!'  he  returned.  'It's  all  very  fine!  Well!  I  must  do  the  best  I  can. 
for  the  present.  I  suppose.' 

In  si)ite  of  himself,  he  appeared  abashed  by  my  aunt's  indignant  tears,  and  came 
slouching  out  of  the  garden.     Taking  two  or  three  quick  steps,  as  if  1  had  just  come 
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up.  I  met  hin,  at  the  gate,  and  went  in  as  he  came  out.     We  eyed  one  another  narrowly 

in  passing,  and  with  no  favour. 

•  Aunt/  said  I,  hurriedly.     '  This  man  alarmmg  you  agam  !     Let  me  speak  to 

''™''  (W-'retuled  my  aunt,  taking  my  arm,  '  come  in,  and  don't  speak  to  me  for 

''"  We"  at  down  in  her  little  parlour.  My  aunt  retired  lK=hind  the  round  greer,  fan 
,.,  fome  dayl  -hieh  was  scled  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  und  «=cas.onally  w.ped 
her  eyZ  for  Ihout  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Then  she  came  out,  and  took  a  seat  bes.de 

me.  .      1      J  • 

•  Trot."  said  mv  mmt,  calr.iy,     it  s  my  husband.  _ 
■  Your  husbanu.  aunt  ?     I  thought  he  had  ..cen  dead  ! 

•  Dead  to  me,'  returned  my  aunt.  '  but  liinng.' 

1  sat  in  silent  amazement.  •      •    „:j  ,„,, 

'Betsev  Trotwood  don't  -ook  a  likely  subject  for  the  tender  pass.on,  sa.d  my 
aunt  eomposedlv,  'but  the  time  was.  Trot,  when  she  believed  .r.  that  man  most 
"rely  When 'she  loved  him,  Trot,  rigat  well.  When  there  was  no  proof  of  attach^ 
ment  and  affection  that  she  would  not  have  given  him.  He  repaid  her  by  breakmg 
"er  Irtle  and  nearly  breaking  her  heart.  So  she  put  all  that  sort  of  sent.ment. 
once  and  for  ever,  in  a  grave,  and  filled  it  up.  and  flattened  .t  down. 

'  f  Lff  "m"'  m^'nt  proceeded,  laying  her  hand  as  usual  on  the  back  of  mine. 
•  .eneouslv  I'may  sav  ..t  this  distance  of  time.  Trot,  that  I  left  him  generously, 
ife  had  been  so  cruel  to  me.  that  I  might  have  effected  a  separat.on  -  ea.y  terms 
or  mvsclf ;  but  1  did  not.  He  soon  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  what  I  S^'ve  h'm 
Ink  lower  and  lower,  married  another  woman.  I  believe,  becan.e  an  adventurer,  a 
ribler  and  a  cheat  What  he  is  now.  you  see.  But  he  was  a  fine-lookmg  man 
i^n  I  married  him.'  said  my  aunt,  with  an  echo  of  her  old  pr.de  and  adm.rat.on 
in  her  tone  ;    '  and  I  believed  him-I  was  a  fool  !-to  be  the  soul  of  honour  ! 

She  save  mv  hand  a  squeeze,  and  shook  her  head. 
He  U  nothing  to  me  now.  Trot,  less  than  nothing.  But.  sooner  than  have  h.m 
punished  for  his  offences  (as  he  would  be  if  he  prowled  about  in  th.s  country).  I  g.ve 
'hh  more  „.oney  than  I  can  afford,  at  intervals  when  he  reappears.  »«  go  awa>  1 
was  a  fool  when  I  married  him  ;  and  I  am  so  far  an  n.curable  fool  on  that  subject, 
That  for  the  sake  of  what  I  once  bel.eved  hin.  to  be,  I  wouldn't  have  even  th.s  shadow 
l^le  fa..ev  hardlv  dealt  with.     For  I  was  in  earnest,  Trot  ,f  ever  a  woman  was. 

My  a-.nt  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  smoothed  her  dress. 

'  There  mv  dear  ! '  she  said.  '  Now,  you  know  the  beg.nn.ng,  m.ddle,  and  en.l. 
and  all  abo,.t  .t.  We  wo.i't  mention  the  subject  to  one  another  a.iy  more  ;  neither, 
;.f  course,  w.ll  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else.  This  is  my  grumpy,  fn.mpy  stor>. 
and  we  '11  keep  it  to  ourselves.  Trot !  ' 
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CHAPTER    XLVm 

OOMICSTIC 

I  LABOURED  hard  at  my  l)ook,  without  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the 
punctual  discharge  of  my  newspaper  duties ;  and  it  came  out  and  was  very 
successful.  I  was  not  stunned  by  the  praise  which  sounded  in  my  cars, 
notwithstanding  that  I  was  keenly  alive  to  it,  and  thought  better  of  my  own 
performance,  I  have  little  doubt,  than  anybody  else  did.  It  has  always  l)cen  in  my 
ol)servation  of  human  nature,  that  a  nian  who  has  any  good  reason  to  lielieve  in  hiiv.self 
never  flourishes  himself  before  the  faces  of  other  people  in  order  that  they  may  l)elievc 
in  him.  For  this  reason.  I  retained  my  modesty  in  very  sclf-respett ;  and  the  more 
praise  1  got,  the  more  I  tried  to  deserve. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record,  though  in  all  other  essentials  it  is  my  writtci\ 
memory,  to  pursue  the  history  of  my  own  fictions.  They  express  themselves,  and 
I  leave  them  to  themselves.  When  I  refer  to  them,  incidentally,  it  is  only  as  ;i  part 
of  i.iy  progress. 

Having  some  foundation  for  believing,  by  this  time,  that  nature  and  accident 
had  made  me  an  author,  I  pursued  my  vocation  with  confidence.  Without  such 
assurance  I  should  certainly  have  left  it  alone,  and  bestowed  my  energy  on  some 
other  endeavour.  I  should  have  tried  to  liiul  out  what  nature  and  accident  really 
had  made  me,  and  to  be  that,  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper  and  elsewhere,  so  prosperously,  that  when 
my  new  success  was  achieved,  I  considered  myself  reasonably  entitled  to  escape  from 
the  dreary  debates.  One  joyful  night,  therefore,  I  noted  down  the  music  of  the 
parliamentary  bagpipes  for  the  last  time,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  since  ;  though 
I  still  recognise  the  old  drone  in  the  newspapers,  without  any  substantial  variation 
(except,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more  of  it)  all  the  livelong  session. 

I  now  write  of  the  time  when  I  had  l)een  married,  I  suppose,  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  After  several  varieties  of  experiment,  we  had  given  up  the  house- 
keeping as  a  bad  job.  The  house  kept  itself,  and  we  kept  a  page.  The  principal 
function  of  this  retainer  was  to  quarrel  with  the  cook  ;  in  which  respect  he  -aiis  a 
perfect  Whittington,  without  his  cat,  or  the  remotest  chance  of  being  made  Lord 
Mayor. 

lie  appears  to  me  to  have  lived  in  a  hail  of  saucepan-lids.  His  whole  existence 
was  a  scuffle.  He  would  shriek  for  help  on  the  most  improper  occasions,  vs  when 
we  had  a  little  dinner-party,  or  a  few  friends  in  the  evening,— and  would  come  tumbling 
out  of  the  kitchen,  with  iron  missiles  flying  after  him.  We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  bin., 
but  he  was  very  much  attached  to  us,  and  wouldn't  go.  He  was  a  tearful  bo> ,  and 
broke  into  such  deplorable  lamentations,  when  a  cessation  of  our  connection  was 
hinted  at,  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  him  He  had  no  mother— no  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  relative,  that  I  could  discover,  except  a  sister,  who  fled  to  America  the 
moment  we  had  taken  him  off  her  hand^  ;  and  he  liccame  (luartered  on  us  like  a 
horrible  young  changeling.  He  had  a  lively  perception  of  his  own  unfortunate  state, 
and  was  always  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  or  stw>i 
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nose  on  the  extreme  corner  of  a  little  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  never  .ould 

t^^  ;on,p.ete.y  out  of  his  pocket,  hut  a'-y-J^Hf^^^^^^^^  .„num.  was  a 

This  unlucky  page,  engaged  ,n  *"  e^.l  hour.  »  ^'^^^^J.^^^d  ^e  grew  like 

bottles  and  corks      ^*«  ^"I'P?*^"  "  afterwards,  his  conscience  sustained  a    new 

our  bread  ;   and  also  ^o-  ^^  h'n-H  had  bee^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^.^  j^^^,„g 

that  I  would  have  given  h.m  any  money  to  hold  h.s  J^'^;;'  J  .^.^       ^ircum- 

:  rdslt-eTnew  discovery  :   not  to  ^,  ^^'^^JX':;^-^^^.^, 

At  last  I  ran  away  "f  ^>^^- jf--:;  .^h;^^^^^^^^^^^  and'o'rdered  t^ 

with  some  new  mtelhgence  ;  and  ll^ed  a  steaitny  nic  ^^^^^^^ 

^:nsSmSr;;:rhri:^^ 

-Srl^^^w^:  SiS^rtllrjS'^^J;^^^^  ^  she^erd  of. 

aspc;t!    as  I  could  not  help  communicating  to  Dora  one  evcmng.  .n  sp.te  of  my 

''"^'Mv  love  •  "aid  I   '  it  is  verv  painful  to  n.e  to  think  that  our  --*  of  system  and 
n^anagemenrinvles  not  only  Ourselves  (which  we  have  got  used  to),  but  other 

'"''You  have  been  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  now  you  are  going  to  i.e  cross  1 '   said 
Dora. 
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'  No,  my  dear,  indeed  !     Let  me  explain  to  you  wlmt  I  mean." 
'  I  think  I  don't  want  to  know."  said  Dora. 
•  But  I  want  you  to  know,  my  love.     I'ut  Jip  down.' 

Dora  put  his  nose  to  mine,  ancl  said  '  Hoh  !  '    to  drive  my   serionsnes>  away  ; 
not  succeedinj;,  ordered  him  into  his  pagoda,  and  sat  looking  at  me.  with  her 
hands  folded,  an<l  a  most  resigned  little  expression  of  countenanee. 

'  The  fact  is.  my  d»ar.'  I  l)egan.  '  there  is  eontagion  in  us.  We  infect  <  very  one 
about  us.' 

I  nught  have  gone  on  in  this  figiirative  manner,  if  Dora's  face  had  not  admomshecl 
me  that  she  was  wondering  with  all  her  might  whether  I  was  t-oing  to  propose  any 
new  kind  of  vaccination,  or  other  medical  remedy,  for  this  unwholesome  state  of  ours. 
Therefore  I  checked  myself,  and  made  my  meaning  plainer. 

'  It  is  not  merely,  my  pet,'  said  I,  '  that  we  lose  money  and  comfort.  an<l  even 
temper  sometimes,  by  not  learning  co  I*  more  careful ;  but  that  we  inoir  the  serious 
responsibility  of  spoiling  even,-  one  who  comes  into  our  service,  or  has  any  dealings 
with  us.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely  on  one  sitle,  but  that  these 
people  all  turn  out  ill  because  we  don't  turn  out  very  well  ourselves.' 

'  Oh,  what  an  accusation,'  exclaimed  Dora,  opening  her  eyes  wide  ;  *  to  say  that 
you  ever  saw  me  take  gold  watches  !     Oh  !  ' 

'  My  dearest,'  I  remonstrated.  '  don't  talk  prejiostcrous  nonsense  !  Who  has 
made  the  least  allusion  to  gold  watches  ?  ' 

'  You  did,'   returned  Dora.     '  Vou  know  you  did.     You  said   I   hadn't   turned 
out  well,  and  compared  me  to  him.' 
*  To  whom  ?  '    I  asked. 

'  To  the  page,'  sobl)ed  Dora.  •  Oh.  you  cruel  fellow,  to  etimpare  your  affectionate 
wife  to  a  transported  page  !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  opinion  of  me  l)efore  we 
were  married  ?  Why  didn't  you  say.  you  h.ird  hearted  thing,  that  you  were  con- 
vinced I  was  worse  than  a  transported  page  V  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  opinion  to  have 
of  me  !     Oh,  my  goodness  I ' 

'  Now,  Dora,  my  love,'  I  returned,  gently  trying  to  remove  the  handkerchief  she 
pressed  to  her  eyes,  '  this  is  not  only  very  ridiculous  of  you,  but  very  wrong.  In  the 
first  place,  it 's  not  true.' 

'  You  always  said  he  was  a  stor\  -teller."  sobbed  Dora.  '  .\nd  now  you  say  the 
same  of  me  !     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  T 

'  My  darling  girl,'  I  retorted.  '  I  really  must  entreat  you  to  lie  reasonable,  and 
listen  to  what  I  did  say.  and  do  say.  My  «lear  Dora,  unless  we  learn  to  do  our  duty 
to  those  whom  we  employ,  they  will  ne\cT  learn  to  do  their  duty  to  us.  I  am  afraid 
we  present  opportunities  to  people  to  do  wrong,  that  never  ought  to  be  presented. 
Even  if  we  were  as  lax  as  we  are,  in  all  our  arrangements,  by  choice— which  we  are 
not— even  if  we  liked  it,  and  found  it  agreeable  to  be  so— which  we  don't— I  am 
persuaded  we  should  have  no  right  to  go  on  in  this  way.  We  are  positively  corrupting 
people.  We  are  bound  to  think  of  that.  I  can't  help  thinking  of  it.  Dora,  It  is  a 
reflection  I  am  unable  to  dismiss,  and  it  sometimes  makes  me  very  uneasy.  There, 
dear,  that 's  all.     Come  now.     Don't  he  foolish  1  * 

Dora  would  not  allow  me,  for  a  long  time,  to  remove  the  handkerchief.  She 
sat  sobbing  and  murmuring  behind  it,  that,  if  I  was  uneasy,  why  had  I  ever  been 
married  ?  Why  hadn't  I  said,  even  the  day  before  we  went  to  church,  that  I  knew 
I  should  be  uneasy,  and  I  would  rather  not  ?     If  I  couldn't  bear  her,  why  didn't  I 
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scntl  licr  uHuy  tu  her  uuiit!>  at  Putney,  or  to  Juliu  MilU  in  India  ?  Julia  would  lie 
gjiui  to  sec  her,  and  would  not  call  her  a  transported  pa^  ;  Julia  never  hod  called 
her  an>tliiri(;  of  the  sort.  In  short,  Dora  was  so  atllicted,  and  so  atilicted  me  hy  lieiiiK 
in  that  condition,  that  I  felt  it  was  of  no  use  repcatinj;  this  kind  uf  effort,  though 
never  so  mildly,  and  I  must  take  some  other  course. 

What  other  course  was  left  to  take  '!  To  '  form  her  mind  '  ?  This  was  a 
conmion  phrase  of  words  which  had  a  fair  and  |)romisin>i  .sound,  and  I  resolved  to 
form  Dora's  mind. 

I  l>ef;an  inuncdiately.  When  Dora  was  very  childish,  and  I  would  have  inRnitely 
preferred  to  humour  her,  I  fried  to  be  jjrave — and  disconcerted  her,  and  myself  too. 
I  talked  to  her  on  the  subjects  which  occupied  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  read  Shakespeare 
to  her— iiiul  fatigued  licr  to  the  last  dcjiroe.  I  accustomed  myself  to  givinf;  her,  as 
it  were  quite  casually,  little  scraps  of  useful  information,  or  sound  opinion — and  she 
started  from  them  when  I  let  them  off,  as  if  they  had  been  crackers.  No  matter  how 
incidentally  or  naturally  I  endeavoured  to  form  my  little  wife's  mind,  I  could  not 
help  seeing  that  she  always  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  I  was  about,  and 
l>ccariic  a  prey  to  the  keenest  apprehensions.  In  particular,  it  was  clear  to  me, 
that  she  thought  Shakespeare  a  terrible  fellow.  The  formation  went  on  very 
slowly. 

I  pressed  Traddles  into  the  service  without  his  knowledge  ;  and  whenever  he 
came  to  sec  us,  exploded  my  mines  upon  him  for  the  edification  of  Dora  at  second 
hand.  The  amount  of  practical  wistlom  I  t)estowcd  ujmju  Traddles  in  this  manner 
was  inmicnsc.  and  of  the  best  quality  ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  Dora  than  to 
depress  her  spirits,  and  make  her  always  nervous  with  the  dread  that  it  would  be  her 
turn  next.  I  found  myself  in  the  condition  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  trap,  a  pitfall  ;  of 
always  playing  spider  to  Dora's  lly.  and  always  (louncing  out  of  my  hole  to  her  infinite 
disturbance. 

Still,  lot>king  forward  through  this  intermediate  stage,  to  the  time  when  there 
should  be  a  perfect  sympathy  between  Dora  and  rnc,  and  when  I  should  have  '  formed 
her  mind  '  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I  persevered,  even  for  months.  Finding  at  last, 
however,  that,  although  I  had  been  all  this  time  a  very  porcupine  or  hedgehog, 
bristling  all  over  with  determination,  I  luid  effected  nothing,  it  began  to  occur  to  me 
that  perhaps  Dora's  mind  was  already  formed. 

On  further  consideration  this  appeared  so  likely,  that  I  abandoned  my  scheme, 
which  had  had  a  more  promising  appearance  in  words  than  in  action ;  resolving 
henceforth  to  be  satisfied  with  my  child-wife,  and  to  try  to  change  her  into  nothing 
else  by  any  process.  I  was  heartily  tired  of  being  sagacious  and  prudent  by  myself, 
and  of  seeing  my  darling  under  restraint ;  so.  I  bought  a  pretty  pair  of  ear-rings  for 
her,  and  a  collar  for  Jip,  and  went  home  one  day  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

Dor^  was  delighted  with  the  little  presents,  and  kissed  me  joyfully  ;  but,  there 
was  a  shadow  between  us,  however  slight,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  should 
not  he  there.  If  there  must  l»e  such  a  shadow  anywhere.  I  would  keep  it  for  the 
future  in  my  own  breast. 

I  sat  down  by  my  wife  on  the  sofa,  and  put  the  car-rings  in  her  cars  ;  and  then 
I  tolil  her  that  I  feared  we  had  not  been  quite  as  good  company  lately,  as  we  used 
to  be,  and  that  the  fault  was  m;nc.     Which  1  sincerely  felt,  and  which  iniitcd  it  was. 

'  The  truth  is,  Dora,  my  life'  I  said,  '  I  have  been  trying  to  be  wise' 

'  And  to  make  me  wise  too,'  said  Dora,  timidlw     '  Haven't  you,  Doady  ?  ' 
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I  iKxIdcd  assent  fi>  the  pretty  inmiiry  of  the  raised  eyel>r«>ws,  and  kissed  the 
parted  lips. 

'  It  \  of  not  u  liit  of  Use.'  said  Dom.  shiiknit;  her  hea«l,  until  the  ear  rings  nuia 
apain.  "  You  know  what  n  httic  tlnnjf  I  uni.  and  wl'at  I  wanird  \oii  to  call  me  from 
tl>e  first.  If  yoii  ean't  do  so,  I  am  afniiil  yon  "11  ne\c-r  like  iiic  Are  \oii  sure  you 
don't  think,  sometimes,  it  would  have  tied    lielter  to  'i,.ve 

'  Done  what,  my  «lear  ?  '     For  she  mini  •  no  effo.t  to  prix-eed. 

'  .NothiiiR  !  '    said  Dora. 

'  Nothing  ?  '    I  rc|)eated. 

.She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  iind  laiiirhed.  and  called  liers«  If  l>y  her  favourite 
name  of  a  >;oose.  and  hid  her  faee  on  my  shoulder  in  such  a  profiisitui  uf  curls  that  it 
was  quite  a  task  to  clear  them  away  and  see  it. 

'  Don't  I  think  it  would  have  heen  liettrr  to  have  thine  nofhin!;.  than  to  have 
tried  to  lorm  my  httle  wife's  mini! '? '  said  I,  laughing  at  myself.  '  I>  that  the 
question  ?     Yes,  indeed,  I  do.' 

'  Is  that  what  you  liave  l)een  trying  ?  '   cried  Dora.     "  Oh  what  a  shocking  hoy  !  ' 

'  But  I  sliall  never  try  any  more,'  sjiid  I.     '  For  I  love  her  dearly  as  she  is.' 

*  Without  a  story     really  ?  '    inipiired  Dora,  creeping  closer  to  me. 

'  Why  should  I  seek  to  change,'  said  1,  "  what  has  hecii  so  precious  to  me  for  so 
long?  You  never  ean  show  better  than  as  your  own  natural  self,  my  sweet  Dora: 
and  we  'II  t.-y  no  conceited  experiments,  hut  go  hack  to  our  old  way.  and  l>e  happy." 

'  And  he  happy  !  '  returned  Dora.  '  Yes  !  .Ml  (Jay  !  And  you  won't  mini! 
thinf^  going  a  tiny  morsel  wrong,  sometimes  ?  ' 

'  No,  no."  said  I.     '  Wo  nnist  do  the  liest  we  can.' 

'  And  you  won't  tell  me,  any  more,  tliaf  we  make  other  people  had.'  co.ivcd  Dora  ; 
*  will  yon  ?     Because  you  know  so  dreadfully  cross  I  ' 

'  No.  no,'  said  I. 

'  It  's  hetter  for  me  to  he  stupid  than  uneomfortahle,  isn't  it  '.'  '    said  Dora. 

'  Better  to  be  naturally  Dura  than  anything  else  in  the  world.' 

'  In  the  world  !     Ah,  i)oady,  it 's  a  large  place  ! ' 

.She  shook  her  head,  turned  her  delighted  bright  eyes  up  to  iiiiiie.  kissi'd  me, 
broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  sprap;  away  to  put  on  .lips  new  collar. 

.So  ended  my  last  iiitcmpt  to  make  any  change  in  Dora.  I  Ii.kI  been  iiidiappy 
in  trying  it  ;  I  could  not  endure  my  own  solitary  wisdom  :  1  could  not  r< .  imeile  it 
with  her  former  appeal  to  me  as  my  child-wife.  I  resolved  to  do  wh.it  I  could,  in  a 
quiet  way,  to  improve  our  proceedings  myself  :  but.  I  foresaw  that  my  utmost  would 
be  very  little,  or  I  must  degenerate  into  the  spider  again,  and  be  for  ever  lying  in  wait. 

And  the  shadow  I  have  mentioned,  that  was  not  to  be  between  us  any  more, 
but  wa-s  to  rest  wholly  on  my  own  heart.     How  did  that  fall  ? 

The  old  unhappy  feeling  pervaded  my  life.  It  was  deepened,  if  it  were  changed 
at  all  ;  hut  it  was  as  undefined  as  ever,  and  afidresscd  me  like  a  stniin  of  sorrowful 
music  faintly  heard  in  the  night.  I  loved  my  wife  dearly,  and  I  was  happy  ;  but 
the  happiness  I  had  vaguely  anti<ipated,  once,  was  not  the  happiness  I  enjoyed,  and 
there  was  always  something  wanting. 

In  fulfdment  of  the  compact  I  have  made  with  myself,  to  rclloet  my  mind  on 
this  paper.  1  again  examine  it,  closely,  and  bring  its  secrets  to  the  light.  What  I 
missed,  I  still  regarded — I  always  regarded^as  siimething  that  had  been  a  dream 
of  my  youthful  fancy  ;   that  was  incapable  of  realisation  ;    that  I  wc    (f.vv  discovering 
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to  be  w),  with  some  natural  |miii.  as  all  men  di(  .  Hul,  tin'  .t  v mid  have  been  better 
(or  me  if  my  wife  could  have  helped  iiif  more,  nn  1  ..^iun  n  iii.iny  t  ouglits  in  which 
I  had  itu  partner  ;   and  that  this  mi^ht  have  i>' f-    ;    1  kii  '- 

Between  these  two  irrt'conci!eal)lr  concliisii  i  :  the  oi.p,  that  what  I  felt  was 
ueneral  and  unavoidalilc  ;  tlie  other,  tluil  't  was  pirticMl  \r  I,  nit'-  -'id  iinjht  have  l)een 
different  :  I  halaiieed  curioiisiy.  with  no  distini-t  sense  of  tiu-n  oppu.tition  to  eaeli 
other.  When  I  tlum^ht  of  the  air\  dreams  of  youth  that  are  incapal  le  of  realisation, 
I  thouj,'lit  of  the  l)etter  state  f>reeedinK  tnanh<"Ml  that  1  had  ont  rown.  And  then 
the  contented  days  with  Agnes,  in  the  dear  old  liouse,  arose  l»efor.  me,  like  spectres 
of  the  dead,  that  mijfht  have  some  renewal  in  another  world,  hut  never  never  nmre 
eould  l)e  reanimatetl  here. 

Sometimes,  the  sj)eeulation  eainc  into  my  tlioiighls,  What  mijiht  have  hapi)ened, 
or  what  would  have  happened,  if  Dora  and  I  hiul  never  kiiown  each  other?  hit, 
she  was  so  ineorponiteil  with  my  existenee.  that  it  was  the  idlest  oi  ill  fancies,  and 
would  soon  rise  out  of  my  reach  and  sight,  like  gossamer  floating  in  tin    iir. 

I  always  loved  her.  What  I  am  des«Tihing,  sluml>ereil,  and  hall  avoke,  and 
slept  again,  in  the  innermost  recesses  nf  my  mind.  There  was  no  evidence  of  ;  in 
me;  I  know  of  no  iidhienee  it  had  in  anything  1  said  or  did.  I  Is.  re  thj  wei',  i  'if 
all  our  little  cares,  and  all  my  projects  ;  Dora  held  the  |)cns  ;  and  v/c  both  felt  that 
our  shares  were  adjusted  as  the  case  recj  ,ied.  She  was  truly  foiui  f  rne,  and  proud 
of  me;  otui  wh^rn  .\gnes  wrote  a  few  earnest  wor  's  in  her  letters  to  Dor  ..  of  the  pride 
and  interest  with  which  my  .'u  friends  heard  of  my  growing  reputation,  and  read 
my  hook  as  if  they  heard  me  speaking  its  contents,  Dora  reatl  thcni  out  to  nie  with 
tears  of  joy  in  her  bright  eyes,  and  said  I  was  a  dear  old  clever,  famous  hoy, 

'  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  undisciplined  heart.'  Those  words  of  Mrs. 
Strong's  were  constantly  recurring  to  me,  at  this  time;  were  almost  always  present 
to  my  mind.  I  awoke  with  them,  often,  in  the  pi-jh*  :  I  rememt>er  to  have  even  read 
them,  in  dreams,  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  hoiises.  for  I  knew,  now,  that  my  own 
heart  was  undisciplined  when  it  lirst  loved  Dora;  ami  that  if  it  had  been  dis'-iplined, 
it  never  could  have  felt,  when  we  were  married,  w  h.it  it  had  felt  ir.  its  secret  exr.erienee. 

'  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage,  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  p'xrpose.' 
Those  words  I  rcmemberetl  too.  I  had  endeavoured  to  adapt  Dora  to  n  <"lf,  and 
fomid  it  impracticable.  It  remained  for  me  to  adapt  myself  to  Dora  ;  to  -  .i-re  witb. 
her  what  I  could,  and  be  happy  :  to  bear  on  my  own  shoulders  what  I  nm  luvd  be 
still  happy.  This  was  the  discipline  to  which  J  tii'  ■!  to  bring  my  heart,  wbei  i  f>efftn 
to  think.     It  made  my  second  year  much  happier  'iiy  first  ;  and,  vhm  was  (xrtter 

still,  made  Dora's  life  all  sunshine. 

But,  as  that  year  wore  on,  Dora  was  not  stroiii;.     I  had  hoped  that  ligl:  sr  liands 
than  mine  would  help  to  mould  her  charu'  ter,  an.i  that  a  bab\ -smile  .      'm  ner  brea-st 
might  change  my  child-wife  to  a  woman.     It  was      it  to  i)e.     The  sj  .n:     luttc^H 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  its  little  prison,  .uid.   unetm.scious  o       aptivi 
took  wing. 

■  When  I  can  run  about  again,  as  I  us<  d  to  do,  aunt,'  said  Dora,  '  I       til  mar. 
Jip  race.     He  is  getting  quite  slow  and  lazy." 

'  I  suspect,  my  dear,'  .said  my  aunt,  quietly  working  by  her  side.  '  h<  a  v<.orsc 

disorder  than  that.    Ace.  Dora.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  is  old  '!  '    stud  Dora,  astonished.     '  Oh,  how  strange  it  st 
that  Jip  should  be  old  !  ' 
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I  last  a  loiiC  til- 
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up  by  ■  ^e  ht  n!  ;iin 
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I  )nra  har^  helped  iiin 
such  a  furious  extent,  tli 
Thi  more  aunt   look 
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'    exi-.    ,nied  my  aunt.  '  If  he  had  a--  many  lives 

>f  iosing  'em  all.  he  'd  hark  at  me  with  his    ist  hreutli. 
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I)  (      the  sofa;    where  he  reiii'y  was  dcfvini' 
he  couldn't  keep  sTai^'ht.  hut  tiarked  I 
1  him,  the  more  h>    repr  >nched  her  :    f 
I  ime  mscrutahle  rcaxni  hi-  considered  tli 

1  b\   her.  with  a  j,'(h>(I  deal  of  pcrsuasiui 
.,,s   ji         cars   through   and   throu;,'li    her    h.^ 
Jip  !       'li,  poor  fellow  !  ' 
i-nough.      aid  my  aunt,  ;.'aily.  '  arid  his  disl,  .rs  a! 
a  many  yi  .irs  hefore  him,  no  douht.     Hut  if  \ou  u  .a  a 
ssom,  he  has  lived  too  well  for  ihal,  and  I  '11  give  you  one 
,'  said  Dora,  faintly.     '  But  ilon't.  i)kasc  !  ' 
aid  ni>  aunt,  taking  off  her  spectacles, 
t  have  any  other  doj»  hut  Jip,'  said  Dora. 
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.fip !     Ht  sides    ' 
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"  It  would  he  so  unkind  to 
coiili'  t  he  such  friends  with  vy  other  clog  hut  Jip  ;  hecausc  he 
nvn  ::ie  before  I  was  nuirricd.  Uud  wouldn't  have  harked  at  Doaily 
e  '         ir  house.     I  couUliit  care  for  any  other  dog  hut  .lip,   I  am 


lid  my  aunt,  patting  her  cheek  again.     '  V'ou  are  right." 

'  You  are  not  oiicnded,"  said  Dora,  '  are  yo\i  .'  ' 

'  Why.  what  a  sensitive  pet  it  is  !  '  cried  my  aunt,  hcnding  over  her  affectionately. 
To  think  that  I  could  be  offended  ! ' 

*  No,  no,  1  didn't  really  think  so,"  returned  Dora  :  *  hut  I  am  a  little  tired,  and 
it  made  me  silly  for  a  moment  I  am  always  a  silly  little  thing,  yo<i  know  ;  but  it 
made  me  more  silly— to  talk  about  Jip.  He  has  known  me  in  all  that  has  happened 
to  me,  haven't  you,  Jip?  And  I  couldn't  bear  to  slight  him.  because  he  was  a  litt''' 
altered— could  I.  Jip  't ' 

Jip  nestled  closer  to  his  mistress,  and  lazily  licked  her  hanrl. 

'  You  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  are  you,  that  you  '11  leave  your  mistress  yet  '? '  said 
Dora.     '  We  may  keep  one  another  company,  a  little  longer  ! ' 

My  pretty  Dora  !  When  she  came  down  to  dinner  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and 
was  so  glad  to  see  old  Traddles  (who  always  dined  with  us  on  Sunday),  we  thought 
she  would  be  '  running  abfiut  as  she  used  to  do.'  in  a  few  days.  But  they  said,  wait 
a  few  days  more,  and  then,  wait  a  few  days  more  ;  and  still  she  neither  ran  nor  walked. 
She  looked  very  pretty,  and  was  very  merry  ;  but  the  little  feet  that  used  to  Iw  so 
nimble  when  they  danced  round  Jip,  were  dull  and  motionless. 

I  began  to  carry  her  downstairs  every  morning,  and  upstairs  every  night.     She 
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would  clasp  me  round  the  neck  and  laugh,  the  while,  as  if  I  did  it  for  a  wager.  Jip 
would  bark  and  caper  round  us,  and  go  on  before,  and  look  back  on  the  landing, 
breathing  short,  to  sec  that  we  were  coming.  My  aunt,  the  best  and  most  cheerful 
of  nurses,  would  trudge  after  us,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls  and  pillows.  Mr.  Dick 
would  not  have  relinquished  his  post  of  candle-bearer  to  any  one  alive.  Traddles 
would  be  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  looking  on,  and  taking  charge  of 
sportive  messages  from  Dora  to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  We  made  quite  a  gay 
procession  of  it,  and  my  child-wife  was  the  gayest  there. 

But,  sometimes,  when  I  took  her  up,  and  felt  that  she  was  lighter  in  my  arms, 
a  dead  blank  feeling  came  upon  me,  as  if  I  were  approaching  to  some  frozen  region 
yet  unseen,  that  numbed  my  life.  I  avoided  the  recognition  of  this  feeling  by  any 
name,  or  by  any  communing  with  myself ;  until  one  night,  when  it  was  very  strong 
upon  me,  and  ir.y  aunt  had  left  her  with  a  parting  cry  of  '  Good-night,  Little  Blossom,' 
I  sat  down  at  my  desk  alone,  and  cried  to  think.  Oh  what  a  fatal  name  it  was,  and 
how  the  blossom  withered  in  its  bloom  upon  the  tree  ! 
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I    A»l   INVOLVED    IN    MYSTEKY 

RECEIVED  one  morning  by  the  post  the  following  letter,  dated  Canter- 
bury, and  addressed  to  me  at  Doctors'  Commons;  which  I  read  with  some 
surprise  :— 


My  dear  Sir, 

'  Circumstances  beyond  my  individual  control  have,  for  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  effected  a  severance  of  that  intimacy  which,  in  the  limited  opportunities 
conceded  to  me  in  the  midst  of  my  professional  duties,  of  contemplating  the  scenes 
and  events  of  the  past,  tinged  by  the  prismatic  hues  of  memory,  has  ever  afforded  me, 
as  it  ever  must  continue  to  afford,  gratifying  emotions  of  no  common  description. 
This  fact,  my  dear  sir,  combined  with  the  distinguished  elevation  to  which  your 
talents  have  raised  you,  deters  me  from  presuming  to  aspire  to  the  lil)erty  of  address- 
ing t.ie  companion  of  my  youth,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Copperfield  !  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  name  to  which  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  refer  will  ever 
l)e  treasured  among  the  muniments  of  our  house  (I  allude  to  the  archives  connected 
with  our  former  lodgers,  preserved  by  Mrs.  Micawber),  with  sentiments  of  personal 
esteem  amounting  to  affection. 

'  It  is  not  for  one  situated,  through  his  original  errors  and  a  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  unpropitious  events,  as  is  the  foundered  Bark  (if  he  may  be  allowed  to 
assume  so  maritime  a  denomination),  who  now  takes  up  the  pen  to  address  you — 
it  is  not,  I  repeat,  for  one  so  circumstanced,  *o  adopt  the  language  of  compliment, 
or  of  congratulation.     That,  he  leaves  to  abler  and  purer  hands. 

'  If  your  more  important  avocations  should  admit  of  your  ever  tracing  these 
imperfect  characters  thus  far— which  may  Ite,  or  may  not  be,  as  circumstances  arise — 
you  will  naturally  inquire  by  what  object  am  I  influenced  then,  in  inditing  the  present 
missive  ?     .\llow  me  to  say  that  I  fully  defer  to  the  reasonable  character  of  that 
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inquiry,  and  proceed  to  develop  it :   premising  that  it  is  not  an  ot)jcct  of  a  pecuniary 
nature. 

'  Without  more  directly  referring  to  any  latent  ability  that  may  iwssibly  exist 
on  my  part,  of  wielding  the  thunderbolt,  or  directing  the  devouring  and  avcnginjj 
flame  in  any  quarter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  my  brightest 
visions  are  for  ever  dispelled — that  my  peace  is  shattered  and  my  power  of  enjoyment 
destroyed — that  my  heart  is  no  longer  in  the  right  place — and  that  I  no  more  walk 
erect  before  my  fellow-man.  The  canker  is  in  the  flower.  The  cup  is  bitter  to  the 
brim.  The  worm  is  at  his  work,  and  will  soon  dispose  of  his  victim.  The  sooner 
the  better.     But  I  will  not  digress. 

'  Placed  in  a  menl  '  position  of  peculiar  painfulness,  beyond  the  assuaging  reach 
even  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  influence,  though  exercised  in  the  tripartite  character  of 
woman,  wife,  and  mother,  it  is  my  intention  to  fly  from  myself  for  a  short  period, 
and  devote  a  respite  of  eight-and-forty  hours  to  revisiting  some  metropolitan  scenes 
of  past  enjoyment.  Among  other  havens  of  domestic  tn mjuillity  and  peace  of  mind, 
my  feet  will  naturally  tend  towards  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  In  stating  that  I  shall 
be  (D.V.)  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  that  place  of  incarceration  on  civil 
process,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  precisely,  my  object  in 
this  epistolary  comnmnication  is  accomplished. 

'  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  soliciting  my  former  friend  Mr.  C'opperlield,  or  my 
former  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of  the  Inner  Temple,  if  that  gentleman  is  still 
existent  and  forthcoming,  to  condescend  to  meet  me,  and  renew  (so  far  as  may  be) 
our  past  relations  of  the  olden  time.  I  confine  myself  to  throwing  out  the  observa- 
tion, that,  at  the  hour  and  place  I  have  indicated,  may  be  found  such  ruined  vestiges 
as  yet 

'  Remain, 
'Of 
'A 

*  Falleii  Tower. 

'  WiLKINS   Mll-AWBEK. 


'  P.S.  It  may  be  advisable  to  superadd  to  the  above,  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Micawber  is  not  in  confidential  possession  of  my  intentions.' 

I  read  the  letter  over  several  times.  Making  due  allowance  for  Mr.  Micawber's 
lofty  style  of  composition,  and  for  the  extraordinary  relish  with  which  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  long  letters  on  all  possible  and  impossible  occasions,  I  still  believed  that 
something  important  lay  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  this  roundabout  communication. 
I  put  it  down,  to  think  about  it ;  and  took  it  up  again,  to  read  it  once  more  ;  and 
was  still  pursuing  it,  when  Traddles  found  me  in  the  height  of  my  perplexity. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  '  I  never  was  better  pleased  to  see  you.  You  come  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  sober  judgment  at  a  most  opportune  time.  I  have 
received  a  very  singular  letter,  Traddles,  from  Mr  Micuwber.' 

'  No  ?  '  cried  Traddles.  '  You  don't  say  so  ?  And  I  have  received  one  from 
Mrs.  Micawber  I  ' 

With  that,  Traddles,  who  was  flushed  with  walking,  and  whose  hair,  under  the 
combined  effects  of  exercise  and  excitement,  stood  on  end  as  if  he  saw  a  cheerful  ghost, 
produced  his  letter  and  made  an  exchange  with  me.     I  watched  him  into  the  heart 
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of  Mr.  Micawber's  letter,  and  returned  the  elevation  of  eye-brows  with  which  he 
said  '  "  Wielding  the  thunderbolt,  or  directing  the  devouring  and  avenging  flame  !  " 
Bless  me,  Copperfield  ! ' — and  then  entered  on  the  perusual  of  Mrs  Micawber's  epistle. 

It  ran  thus  :— 

'  My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  if  he  should  still  remember  one 
who  formerly  had  the  happiness  of  being  well  acquainted  with  him,  may  I  beg  a  few 
moments  of  his  leisure  time  ?  I  assure  Mr.  T.  T.  that  I  would  not  intrude  upon  his 
kindness,  were  1  in  any  other  position  than  on  the  confines  of  distraction. 

'  Though  harrowing  to  myself  to  mention,  the  alienation  of  Mr.  Micawber 
(formerly  so  domesticated)  from  his  wife  and  family,  is  the  cause  of  my  addressing 
my  unhappy  appeal  to  Mr.  Traddles,  and  soliciting  his  best  indulgence.  Mr.  T.  can 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  change  in  Mr.  Micawber's  conduct,  of  his  wildness, 
of  his  violence.  It  has  gradually  augmented,  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
aljerration  of  intellect.  Scarcely  a  day  passes,  I  assure  Mr.  Traddles,  on  which  some 
paroxysm  does  not  take  place.  Mr.  T.  will  not  require  me  to  depi>^t  my  feelings, 
when  I  inform  him  that  I  have  l>econic  accustomed  to  hear  Mr.  Micawber  assert  that 
he  has  sold  himself  to  the  D.  Mystery  and  secrecy  have  long  been  his  principal 
characteristic,  have  long  replaced  unlimited  confidence.  The  slightest  provocation, 
even  being  asked  if  there  is  anything  he  would  prefer  for  dinner,  causes  him  to  express 
a  wish  for  a  separation.  Last  night,  on  being  childishly  solicited  for  twopence,  to  buy 
"  lemon-stunners  "— ^a  local  sweetmeat — he  presented  an  oyster-knife  at  the  twins  ! 

'  I  entreat  Mr.  TraJdles  to  bear  with  me  in  entering  into  these  details.  Without 
them,  Mr.  T.  would  indeed  find  it  liflicult  to  form  the  faintest  conception  of  my 
heart-rending  situation. 

'  May  I  now  venture  to  confide  to  Mr,  T.  the  purport  of  my  letter  r  Will  he  now 
allow  me  to  throw  myself  on  his  friendly  consideration  ?  Oh  yes,  for  I  know  his 
heart  ! 

'  The  (juick  eye  of  affection  is  not  easily  blinded,  when  of  the  female  sex.  Mr. 
Micawber  is  going  to  London.  Though  he  studiously  concealed  his  hand,  this 
morning  before  breakfast,  in  writing  the  direction-card  which  he  attache'  to  the 
little  brown  valise  of  nappier  days,  the  eagle-glance  of  matrimonial  anxiety  detected 
d,  o,  n,  distinctly  traced.  The  West-End  destination  of  the  coach,  is  the  Golden 
Cross.  Dare  I  fervently  implore  Mr.  T.  to  see  my  misguided  husband,  and  to  reason 
with  him  ?  Dare  I  ask  Mr.  T.  to  endeavour  to  step  in  between  Mr.  Micawbe.  and 
his  agonised  family  '!     Oh  no,  for  that  would  be  too  much  ! 

'  If  Mr.  Copperfield  should  yet  remember  one  unknown  to  fame,  will  Mr.  T.  take 
charge  of  my  unalterable  regards  and  similar  entreaties  ?  In  any  case,  he  will  have 
the  l>cnevolencc  to  consider  this  communication  strictly  private,  and  on  no  account 
jthatrver  to  be  alluded  to,  however  distantly,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Micawber.  If  Mr.  T. 
should  ever  reply  to  it  (which  I  cannot  but  feel  to  be  most  iirprobable),  a  letter 
addressee!  to  M.  E.,  Post  Office,  Canterbury,  tvill  be  fraught  with  less  painful  conse- 
(|uences  than  any  addressed  immediately  to  one,  who  subscribes  herself,  in  extreme 
distress, 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles's  respectful  friend  and  suppliant, 

'  Emma  Micawber.' 


i 


'  What  do  you  think  of  that  letter  ? '    said  Traddles,  casting  his  eyes  upon  me, 
when  I  had  read  it  twice. 
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'\\'hat  do  you  think  of  thr  other?"  said  I.  For  he  was  still  reading  it  willi 
knitted  brows. 

'  I  think  tliat  the  two  together,  C'opi)erfield,'  replied  Truddles,  '  meun  more  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  usually  mean  in  their  correspon<lence — but  I  don't  know 
what.  They  are  both  written  in  good  faith,  1  have  no  doubt,  and  without  any 
collusion.  Poor  thing  !  '  he  was  now  alluding  to  Mrs.  Micawi>cr's  letter,  and  we 
were  standing  side  by  side  comparing  the  two  ;  '  it  will  be  a  charity  to  write  to  her. 
at  all  events,  and  tell  her  that  we  will  not  fail  to  sec  .Mr.  Mieawl)er.' 

I  acceded  to  this,  the  more  readily,  beciuse  I  now  reproached  myt>«lf  with  having 
treated  her  former  letter  rather  lightly,  't  had  set  nie  thinking  a  g<xKl  deal  at  the 
time,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  its  place;  but  my  absorption  in  my  own  affairs,  n»y 
experience  of  the  family,  and  my  hearing  nothing  more,  had  gradually  ended  in  ni\- 
dismissing  the  subject.  I  had  often  thought  of  the  Micawtjcrs,  but  chiefly  to  woiidtr 
what  '  pecuniary  liabilities'  they  were  establishing  in  Canterbury,  and  to  recall  lii«w 
shv  Mr.  ?':c;vwber  was  of  me  when  he  became  clerk  to  I'riah  IIccp. 

However,  I  now  wrote  a  comforting  letter  to  Mrs.  .Micawber,  in  our  joint  names. 
and  we  both  signed  it.  As  we  walked  into  town  to  post  it.  Traddles  and  1  hel<l  a 
long  conference,  and  launched  into  a  number  of  speculations,  which  I  need  not  repeat. 
We  took  my  aunt  into  our  counsels  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  our  only  <lecided  (•(inclusion 
wa-s,  that  we  would  be  very  pimctual  in  keeping  Mr.  Micawl)er's  appoiittnic^it. 

Although  we  appeared  at  the  stipulated  place  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  tin- 
time,  we  found  Mr.  Micawber  already  there.  He  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded, 
over  against  the  wall,  looking  at  the  spikes  on  the  top,  with  a  sentimental  expression, 
as  if  they  were  the  interlacing  l)oughs  of  trees  that  had  shaded  him  in  his  youth. 

When  we  accosted  him,  his  manner  was  something  more  confused,  and  sonic- 
thing  less  genteel  than  of  yore.  He  had  relinquished  his  legal  suit  of  black  for  the 
purposes  of  this  excursion,  and  wore  the  old  surtout  and  tights,  but  not  quite  with  the 
old  air.  He  gradually  picked  up  more  and  more  of  it  as  we  conversed  with  him  : 
but,  his  verv  eye-glass  seemed  to  hang  less  easily,  and  his  shirt-i-ollar.  though  still 
of  the  olr'  ;i>i:i;'dable  dimen.sions,  rather  drooped. 

'Gei-  r,,!'-  !'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  after  the  first  salutations,  'you  are  friends 
in  need,  u  <  '■  ^  .ends  indeed.  Allow  me  to  offer  my  inquiries  with  reference  to  the 
physical  weu..re  of  Mrs.  Copperfield  in  r.v.sc.  and  Mrs.  Traddles  in  posse,  presuming, 
that  is  to  say,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Traddles  is  not  yet  united  to  the  object  of  his 
affections,  for  weal  and  for  woe.' 

We  acknowledged  his  politeness,  and  made  suitable  replies.  He  then  directed 
our  attention  to  the  wall,  and  was  beginning,  '  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,'  when  I 
ventured  to  object  to  that  ceremonious  form  of  address,  md  to  beg  that  he  would 
speak  to  us  in  the  old  way. 

'  My  dear  Copperlield,'  he  returned,  pressing  my  hand,  '  your  cordiality  tiver- 
powers  me.  This  reception  of  a  shattered  fragment  of  the  Temple  once  called  .Man  - 
if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  express  myself — bespeaks  a  heart  that  is  an  honour  to  our 
common  nature.  I  was  about  to  observe  that  I  again  behold  the  serene  spot  wIutc 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  existence  fleeted  by.' 

*  Made  so,  I  am  sure,  by  Mrs.  Micawber,'  said  I.     '  I  hoj)e  she  is  well  ?  ' 

'  Thank  you,'  returned  Mr.  Micjiwber,  whose  face  clouded  at  this  reference.  '  she 
is  but  so-so.  And  this,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  nodding  his  head  sorrowfully,  '  is  the 
Bench.     Where,  for  Uie  first  time  in  many  revolving  years,  tlit.  overwhelming  pressure 
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of  pecuniary  liabilities  was  not  proclaimed,  from  day  to  day,  by  importunate  voices 
declining  to  vacate  the  passage  ;  where  there  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for  any 
creditor  to  appeal  to  ;  where  personal  service  oi  process  was  not  required,  and  detainers 
were  merely  lodged  at  the  gate !  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  '  when  the  shadow 
of  that  iron-work  on  the  summit  of  the  brick  structure  has  been  reflected  on  the  gravel 
of  the  Parade,  I  have  seen  my  children  thread  the  mazes  of  the  intricate  pattern, 
avoiding  the  dark  marks.  I  have  been  familiar  with  every  stone  in  the  place.  If  I 
l)etray  weakness,  you  will  know  how  to  excuse  me.' 

'  We  have  all  got  on  in  life  since  then,  Mr.  Micawbcr,'  said  I. 

'  Mr.  Copperfield,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bitterly,  '  when  I  was  an  inmate  of 
that  retreat,  I  could  look  my  fellow-man  in  the  face,  and  punch  his  head  if  he  offended 
me.     My  fellow-man  and  myself  are  no  longer  on  those  glorious  terms  ! ' 

Turning  from  the  building  in  a  downcast  manner,  Mr.  Micawber  accepted  my 
proffered  arm  on  one  side,  and  the  proffered  arm  of  Traddles  on  the  other,  and  walked 
away  between  us. 

'  There  art  jonie  landmarks,'  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  looking  fondly  back  over 
his  shoulder,  '  on  the  road  to  the  tomb,  which,  but  for  the  impiety  of  the  aspiration, 
a  man  would  wish  never  to  have  passed.     Such  is  the  Bench  ii     ly  chequered  career.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  in  low  spirits,  Mr.  Micawber,'  said  Traddles. 

'  I  am,  sir,'  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

'  I  hope.'  said  Traddles,  '  it  is  not  because  you  have  conceived  a  dislike  to  the 
law — for  I  am  a  lawyer  myself,  you  know.' 

Mr.  Micawber  answered  not  a  word. 

'  How  is  our  friend  Heep,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  '   said  I,  after  a  silence. 

'  My  dear  Copperfield,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bursting  into  a  state  of  much 
excitement,  and  turning  pale,  '  if  you  ask  after  my  employer  as  your  friend,  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  if  you  ask  after  him  as  my  friend,  I  sardonically  smile  at  it.  In  whatever 
capacity  you  ask  after  my  employer,  I  beg,  without  offence  to  you,  to  limit  my  reply 
to  this — that  whatever  his  state  of  health  may  be,  his  appearance  is  foxy  :  not  to 
say  diabolical.  You  will  allow  me,  as  a  private  individual,  to  decline  pursuing  a 
subject  which  iias  lashed  me  to  the  utmost  verge  of  desperation  in  my  professional 
capacity.' 

I  expressed  my  regret  for  having  innocently  touched  upon  a  theme  that  roused 
him  so  much.  *  May  I  ask,'  said  I,  '  without  any  hazard  of  repeating  the  mistake, 
how  my  old  friends  Mr.  and  Miss  Wickfield  are  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Wickfield,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  now  turning  red,  '  is,  as  she  always  is, 
a  pattern,  and  a  bright  example.  My  dear  Copperfield,  she  is  the  only  starry  spot 
in  a  miserable  existence.  My  respect  for  that  young  lady,  my  admiration  of  her 
character,  my  devotion  to  her  for  her  love  and  truth,  and  goodness  ! — ^Take  me,' 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  down  a  turning,  for,  upon  my  soul,  in  my  present  state  of  mind 
1  am  not  equal  to  this  !  ' 

We  wheeled  him  off  into  a  narrow  street,  where  he  took  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  stood  with  his  back  to  a  wall.  If  I  looked  as  gravely  at  him  as  Traddles 
did,  he  nmst  have  found  our  company  by  no  means  inspiriting. 

'  It  Is  my  fate,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  unfeignedly  sobbing,  but  doing  even  that, 
with  a  shadow  of  the  old  exjjrcssion  ot  doing  something  genteel  ;  '  it  is  my  fate, 
gentlemen,  that  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  have  become  reproaches  to  me.  My 
homage  to  Miss  Wickfield,  is  a  flight  of  arrows  in  my  bosom.     You  had  better  leave 
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me,  if  you  please,  to  valk  the  earth  iis  a  vajjaliond.     The  worm  will  settle  my  business 
in  double-quick  time.' 

Without  attending  to  this  invocation,  we  stood  l)y,  until  he  put  up  his  poiket- 
handkerchief,  pulled  up  his  shirt -collar,  and,  to  delude  any  person  in  the  neiKhliour- 
hood  who  might  have  been  ohserviiiK  him,  hummed  a  tune  with  his  hat  very  much  on 
one  side.  I  then  mentioned— not  knowing  what  might  l>e  lost  if  we  lost  sight  of  him 
vet — that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  my  aunt,  if  he  would 
ride  out  to  Highgate,  where  a  bed  was  at  his  service. 

'  You  shall  make  us  a  glass  of  your  own  pun«;h,  Mr.  Micawber,'  said  I,  '  and  forget 
whatever  you  have  on  your  mind,  in  plcasaiitcr  roiniiiiscences." 

'  Or,  if  confiding  anything  to  friends  will  Ix-  more  likely  to  relievo  yon.  you  shall 
impart  it  to  us,  Mr.  Micawber.'  said  Traudles.  prudently. 

'Gentlemen,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  'do  with  me  as  you  will  !  I  am  ii  straw 
upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  am  tossed  in  all  dircotions  by  the  elephants  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;    I  should  have  said  the  elements.' 

We  walked  on,  arm-in-arm.  again  ;  found  the  couch  in  the  act  of  starting  ;  and 
arrived  at  Highgate  without  encountering  any  dilliculties  by  the  way.  I  was  very 
uneasv  and  very  uncertain  in  my  mind  what  to  sjiy  or  do  for  the  best — so  was  Tnuldics, 
evidently.  Mr.  Micawber  was  for  the  most  part  plunged  into  deep  gloom.  He  occa- 
sionally made  an  attempt  to  smarten  him.self.  and  hum  the  fag-end  of  a  tune  ;  but  his 
relapses  into  profound  me'anclioly  were  only  made  the  more  impressive  by  the  mockery 
of  a  hat  exceedingly  on  one  side,  and  a  shirt-collar  pulled  up  to  his  eyes. 

We  went  to  my  aunt's  house  rather  ttuin  t(?  mine,  because  of  Dora's  not  l>eing 
well.  My  aunt  presented  herself  on  being  sent  for.  and  welcomed  Mr.  Micawber 
with  gracious  cordiality.  Mr.  Micawber  kissed  her  hand,  retired  to  the  window, 
and  pulling  out  his  pocket-hamikerdiief,  had  a  mental  wrestle  with  himself. 

Mr.  Dick  was  at  home.  He  was  by  nature  so  exceedingly  compassionate  of  any 
one  who  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  was  so  cpiick  to  lind  anv  such  person  out,  that  he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Mieawl)er,  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  five  minutes.  To 
Mr.  Micawber,  in  his  trouble,  this  warmth,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  was  so  extremely 
touching,  that  he  could  only  say  on  the  occasion  of  each  successive  shake,  '  .My  dear 
sir,  you  overpower  me  !  '  VVTiich  gratified  Mr.  Dick  so  much,  that  he  went  at  it  again 
with  greater  vigour  than  l)eforc. 

'  The  friendliness  of  this  gentleman.'  said  Mr.  .Micawl)cr  to  my  aunt,  '  if  you  will 
allow  me,  ma'am,  to  call  a  figure  of  speech  from  the  vocabular\'  r)f  our  coarser  national 
sports— floors  me.  To  a  man  who  is  struggling  with  a  complicated  i)urden  of  [ler- 
plexity  and  disquiet,  such  a  reception  is  trying,  I  a.ssurc  >ou.' 

'  My  friend  Mr.  Dick,"  replied  my  aunt,  proudly.  '  is  not  a  common  man.' 

'  That  I  am  convinced  of,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  '  .My  dear  sir  !  '  for  Mr.  Dick 
was  shaking  hands  with  him  again  :    "  1  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  cordiality  !  ' 

'  How  do  you  find  yourself  V  '    said  .Mr.  Dick,  with  an  anxious  look. 

'  Indifferent,  my  dear  sir,'  returned  .Mr.  Micawber,  sighing. 

'  You  must  keep  up  your  spirits.'  .said  Mr.  Dick,  '  and  make  yourself  as  min- 
fortable  as  possible.' 

Mr.  Micawber  was  (juite  overcome  by  these  friendly  words,  and  l)y  finding  Mr 
Dick's  hand  again  within  his  own.     '  It  has  l)cen  my  lot,"  he  observed.  '  to  meet,  m 
the  diversified  panorama  of  human  existence,  with  an  occasional  oas;s,  but  never 
with  one  so  green,  so  gushing,  as  the  present  !  ' 
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At  another  time  I  should  have  been  annised  by  this  ;  but  I  felt  that  we  were  all 
constniiiictl  and  uneasy,  and  I  watched  Mr.  Micawl)er  so  anxiously,  in  his  vacillations 
between  an  evident  disposition  to  reveal  soniethinp,  and  a  counter-disposition  to 
reveal  nothinjj,  that  I  was  in  a  perfect  fever.  Traddles.  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  hair  more  emphatically  erect  than  ever, 
stared  by  turns  at  the  ground  and  at  Mr.  Micawber,  without  so  much  as  attempting 
f  >  put  in  a  word.  My  aunt,  though  I  saw  that  her  shrewdest  observation  was  con- 
centrated oil  her  new  gtjest.  had  more  useful  possession  of  her  wits  than  either  of  us  ; 
for  she  held  him  in  conversation,  atid  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  talk,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not. 

'  You  arc  a  very  old  friend  of  my  nephew's.  Mr.  Micawber,'  said  my  aunt.  '  I 
wish  I  had  had  the  pl(ii'<nrc  of  seeing  you  before.' 

'  Madam,'  returned  Mr.  .Micawber.  '  I  wish  I  had  had  the  honour  of  knowing  you 
at  an  earlier  period.     I  was  not  always  the  wreck  you  at  present  behold.' 
'  I  hope  Mrs.  Micawber  and  your  family  arc  well,  sir,'  said  my  aunt. 
Mr.  Micawber  inclined  his  head.     '  They  are  as  well,   ma'am.'  he  desperately 
observed,  after  a  psiusc,  '  as  Aliens  and  Outcasts  can  ever  hope  to  be.' 

'  Lord  bless  you,  sir  !  '  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  her  abrupt  way.  '  What  are  you 
talking  about  "  ' 

'  The  subsistence  of  my  family,  ma'am,'  returned  Mr.  .Micawber,  '  trembles  in 
the  balance.     My  employer     — ' 

Here  Mr.  Mie.iwlicr  provokingly  left  off;  and  began  to  peel  the  lemons  that 
had  been  under  my  directions  set  before  him.  together  with  ail  the  other  appliances 
he  used  in  making  ptmch. 

'  Your  employer,  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Dick,  jogging  his  arm  as  a  gentle  reminder. 
'  My  good  sir.'  rcturtied  Mr.  Micawber,  '  you  recall  me.  I  am  obliged  to  you.' 
They  shook  hands  again.  'My  eniployer.  ma'am-Mr.  Hecp  once  did  me  the  favour 
to  observe  to  me.  that  if  I  were  not  in  the  receipt  of  the  stipendiary  emoluments 
appertaining  to  m\  engagement  with  him,  I  should  probably  he  a  mountebank  about 
the  country,  swallowing  a  suordblade.  and  eating  the  devouring  element.  For 
anything  that  I  can  perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  j)robable  that  my  children 
may  be  reduced  to  seek  a  livelihood  i)y  personal  contortion,  while  Mrs.  Micawber 
abets  their  unnatural  feats  by  playing  the  liarrcl-organ.' 

Mr.  .Micawber.  with  a  random  but  expressive  flourish  of  his  knife,  signified  that 
these  performances  might  be  expected  to  take  place  after  he  was  no  more  ;  then 
resumed  his  peeling  with  a  desperate  air. 

My  aiuit  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  little  round  table  th.it  she  usually  kept  beside 
her,  and  eyed  him  attentively.  Xotwitlistanding  the  aversion  with  which  I  reg.arded 
the  idea  of  entrap[)irig  him  into  any  disclosure  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  voluntarily. 
I  should  have  taken  him  up  at  this  point,  but  for  the  strange  proceedings  in  which 
I  .saw  him  engaged  ;  whereof  his  putting  the  lemon  peel  into  the  kettle,  the  sugar 
into  the  snuller-tray.  the  spirit  into  the  empty  jug.  anrf  confidently  attempting  to 
pour  boiling  water  out  of  a  candle-stick,  were  among  the  most  remarkable.  I  saw 
that  a  crisis  w.as  .it  h.and.  and  it  came.  He  clattered  all  his  means  and  implements 
together,  rose  from  his  chair,  pulled  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  burst  into  tears. 
'  My  dear  C'opperfield,'  said  .Mr.  .Micawber.  behind  his  hcndkerchief,  '  this  is  an 
occupation,  of  .ill  others,  rcauiring  an  untroubled  mind.  ;i.nd  .'■.elf-respect.  I  cannot 
perform  it.     It  is  out  of  the  question.' 
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'  Mr.  Micawber,'  said  I,  '  what  is  the  matter  ?  Fray  sycak  out.  Von  iirr  !iiii<>ti!» 
friends' 

*  Among  friends,  sir  V  '  repeated  Mr.  .Micawlwr  ;  and  all  he  had  reserved  eaiiu- 
lireaking  out  of  him.  '  (iood  heavens,  it  is  prineipaiiy  heeaust-  I  urn  anioiii,'  friends 
that  my  state  of  mind  is  wluit  it  is.  W  it  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  V  What  is  ni>t 
the  matter?  Villainy  is  the  matti  r ;  aseness  is  the  matter;  deocption.  fraud, 
eimspiraey,  are  the  matter  ;  and  the  name  of  the  wliole  atro<ious  mas.s  is-  IIkki-  !  ' 

My  aunt  elapped  her  hands,  and  we  all  starteii  up  as  if  we  were  (xjsscssed. 

'The  struggle  is  over!'  said  Mr.  Micawlier.  violently  gestieulating  witli  Iik 
pocket-handkcrehief,  and  fairiy  sli  ing  out  frotn  time  to  time  with  lioth  arms,  as 
if  he  were  swimming  under  s^iperhunian  ditlieulties.  '  I  will  lead  this  life  no  lont'er. 
I  am  a  wretched  being,  cut  off  from  everything  th.it,  makes  life  tolerable.  I  iiave 
been  under  a  Taboo  in  that  ndernal  scoundrel's  service.  (Jive  me  bac-k  my  wile. 
give  me  back  my  family,  substitute  Micawber  for  tlie  petty  v,Teteh  who  widks  about 
in  the  boots  at  present  on  my  feet,  and  call  upon  me  to  swallow  a  sword  tomorrow, 
and  I  'II  do  it.     With  an  appetite  !  ' 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  hot  m  my  life.  I  tried  to  calm  him,  that  we  might  eom<'  '.o 
somethinfj  rational  :   I'Ut  he  got  hotter  anil  hotter,  and  wouldn't  hear  a  word. 

'  I  'II  put  my  hand  in  no  num's  hand.'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  gasping,  [>uHing,  an<l 
sobbing,  to  that  degree  that  he  \v:is  like  a  man  lighting  with  cold  water,  '  until  I  have 
--blown  to  fr.igments— the  a  detestable— serpent  -IIf.f.p  !  I  11  partake  of  no 
one's  hospitality,  until  I  have — a —moved  Mount  Vesuvius — to  eruption  on  a 
the  abandoned  rascal — IIeki- !  Kefreshment  — a— undermath  this  roof  jiarticularly 
jnmch — would— a — choke  mc  unless  -  I  had — previously — choked  the  c\cs  -out 
of  the  head-  a— of -interminable  cheat,  and  liar — H1.1.P  !     I     a     I  '11  know  nol)od\ 

-and — a — say    nothing — and     a  -live    nowhere     until     I    have    crusheil     to— a 
nndiscoverable   atoms — the — transcendent    and   immortal    hypocrite  anil   perjurer   - 
Hekp!' 

I  really  had  some  fear  of  Mr.  Mieawber's  dying  <>n  the  spot.  The  maimer  in 
which  he  struggled  through  these  uiarticulate  sentences,  and.  whenever  he  found 
himself  getting  near  the  name  of  llecp.  fought  his  w.ay  on  to  it.  dashed  at  it  in  a 
fainting  state,  and  brought  it  out  wiUi  a  vehemence  little  less  than  marvellous,  was 
frightful ;  but  now,  when  he  sank  into  a  chair,  steaming,  and  looked  at  us.  with  every 
possible  colour  in  his  face  that  had  no  business  there,  and  an  endless  procession  of 
lumps  following  one  another  in  hot  haste  up  his  throat,  whence  they  secnu-d  to  shoot 
into  his  forehead,  he  had  the  appe.irance  of  being  in  the  last  extrcmit> .  I  would  have 
gone  to  his  assistance,  but  he  waved  n>e  off,  and  wotddn't  hear  a  word. 

'  No,  Copperfield  !— No  communication — a — until — Miss  Wiektield — a  redre^s 
from  wrongs  inflicted  by  consunmi.'vte  scoundrel- -Hkkp  !  '  (I  am  iiuitc  convinced 
he  could  not  have  uttered  three  words,  but  for  the  amazing  energy  with  whieh  this 
wore"  inspired  him  when  he  felt  it  coming.)  '  Inviolable  secret— a  -from  the  whole 
world — a— no  exceptions — this  day  week — a  -at  breakfast  time  a— everybody 
present — including  aunt— a — and  extremely  friendly  gentleman  to  be  al  the  hotel 
at  Canterbury — a— where  -  .Mrs.  Micawber  and  inyself-  .Vuld  Lang  .S\iu!  in  chorus 
—and- a— will  expose  intoleiable  ruffian— IIekp  !  No  more  to  say  a— or  listen 
to  persuasion — go  immediately — not  capable— a —bear  society — upon  the  track  of 
devoted  and  dmimed  traitor — IIeep  !  ' 

With  this  last  repetition  of  the  magic  word  that  had  kept  him  going  at  all,  and 
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in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts,  Mr.  Micawber  rushed  out  of  the  house ; 
Icftving  us  in  a  state  of  excitement,  hope,  and  wonder,  that  reduced  us  to  a  condition 
little  better  than  his  own.  But  even  then  his  passion  for  writing  letters  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  ;  for  while  we  were  yet  in  the  height  of  our  excitement,  hope, 
iind  wonder,  the  following  pastoral  note  was  brought  to  me  from  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  at  which  he  had  called  to  write  it : — 

'  Most  secret  and  confidential. 

'  My  dear  Sir, 

'  I  l)eg  to  be  allowed  to  convej-,  through  you,  my  apologies  to  your 
excellent  aunt  for  my  late  excitement.  An  explosion  of  a  smouldering  volcano  long 
suppressed,  was  the  result  of  an  internal  contest  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

'  I  trust  I  rendered  tolerably  intelligible  my  appointment  for  the  morning  of  this 
day  week,  at  the  house  of  public  entertainment  at  Canterbury,  where  Mrs.  ^licawber 
and  myself  had  once  the  honour  of  uniting  our  voices  to  yours,  in  the  well-known 
strain  of  the  Immortal  exciseman  nurtured  beyond  the  Tweed. 

'  The  duty  done,  and  act  of  reparation  performed,  which  can  alone  enable  me  to 
contemplate  my  fellow-mortal,  I  shall  be  known  no  more.  I  shall  simply  require 
to  be  deposited  in  that  place  of  universal  resort,  where 

' "  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,"' 

'  — With  the  plain  Inscription, 

'  WiLKiNS  Micawber.' 
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BY  this  time,  sonic  months  had  passed,  since  our  interview  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  with  Martha.  I  had  never  seen  her  since,  but  she  had 
communichted  with  Mr.  Peggotty  on  several  occasions.  Nothing  had 
come  of  her  zealous  intervention ;  nor  could  I  infer,  from  what  he  told 
ine,  that  any  clue  had  ever  been  obtained,  for  a  moment,  to  Emily's  fate.  I 
confess  that  1  began  to  despair  of  her  recovery,  and  gradually  to  sink  deeper  and 
<leeper  into  the  belief  that  she  was  dead. 

His  conviction  remained  unchanged.  So  far  as  I  know — and  I  believe  his  honest 
heart  was  transparent  to  me — he  never  wavered  agam,  in  his  solemn  certainty  of 
finding  her.  His  patience  never  tired.  And,  although  I  trembled  for  the  agony 
it  might  one  day  be  to  him  to  have  his  strong  assurance  shivered  at  a  blow,  there 
was  something  so  religious  in  it,  so  affectingly  expressive  of  its  anchor  being  in  the 
purest  depths  of  his  fine  nature,  that  the  respect  and  honour  in  which  I  held  him 
were  exalted  every  day. 

His  was  not  a  lazy  trustfulness  that  hoped,  and  did  no  more.  He  had  been 
a  man  of  sturdy  action  all  his  life,  and  he  knew  that  in  all  things  wherein  he  wanted 
help  he  must  do  his  own  part  faithfully,  and  heln  himself.     I  have  known  him  .set 
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out  in  the  niRht,  on  a  misgiving  that  the  liftht  might  not  \>c.  Iiy  some  accident,  in  the 
window  of  the  old  boat,  and  walk  to  Yarmouth.  I  have  known  him,  on  reading 
something  in  the  newspaper,  that  might  apply  to  her,  take  up  his  stick,  and  go  forth 
on  a  journey  of  three  or  four  score  miles.  He  matle  his  way  hy  sea  to  Naples,  and 
l)ack,  after  hearing  the  narrative  to  which  Miss  Dartle  had  assisted  mc.  .Ml  his 
journeys  were  ruggedly  |)erformed  ;  for  he  was  always  steadfast  in  a  purjwse  of  saving 
money  for  Emii.  's  sake,  when  she  should  Im;  found.  In  all  this  long  purstiit.  I  never 
heard  him  repine  ;   1  never  heard  him  say  he  was  fatigued,  or  o>it  of  heart. 

Dora  had  often  seen  him  since  our  marriage,  and  was  (juite  fund  of  hiin.  I  fancy 
his  figure  l)efore  me  now,  standing  near  her  sofa,  with  his  rough  cap  in  his  hand,  and 
the  blue  eyes  of  my  child-wife  raised,  with  a  timid  wonder,  to  his  face.  Sometimes 
of  an  evening,  about  twilight,  when  he  came  to  talk  with  me.  I  would  induce  him 
to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  garden,  as  we  slowly  paced  to  and  fro  together  ;  ami  then, 
the  picture  of  his  deserted  home,  mid  the  comfortable  air  it  used  to  have  in  my  childish 
eyes  of  an  evening  when  the  fire  was  burning,  and  the  wiiul  moaning  round  it,  came 
most  vividly  into  my  mind. 

One  evening,  at  this  liour,  he  told  me  that  he  had  found  Martha  waiting  near 
his  lodging  on  the  preceding  night  when  he  came  out.  and  that  she  had  askc<I  him  not 
to  leave  London  on  any  account,  until  he  should  h;'ve  seen  her  again. 
'  Did  she  tell  you  why  ?  '    1  in(iuire<l. 

'  I  asked  her.  Mas'r  Davy,*  he  replied,  '  but  it  is  but  few  wortls  as  she  ever  says, 
and  she  on'y  got  my  promise  and  so  went  away.' 

'  Did  she  say  v.  hen  you  might  expect  to  see  her  again  ?      I  demanded. 
'  No,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned,  drawing  his  hand  thoughtfully  down  his  face. 
'  I  asked  that  too  ;   but  it  was  more  (she  said)  than  she  could  tell.' 

As  I  had  long  forborne  to  encourage  him  with  hopes  that  hung  on  threads.  I 
made  no  other  comment  on  this  inforniittion  than  that  I  supposed  he  wouhl  see  her 
soon.  Such  speculations  as  it  engcndcrtid  within  me  I  kept  to  myself,  and  those  were 
faint  enough. 

I  was  walking  alone  in  the  garden,  one  evening,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
I  remember  that  evening  well.  It  was  the  .second  in  Mr.  .Micawber's  week  of  suspense. 
There  had  been  rain  all  day,  and  there  was  a  damp  feeling  in  the  air.  The  leaves 
were  thick  upon  the  trees,  and  heavy  with  wet ;  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  though  the 
sky  was  still  dark  ;  and  the  hopeful  birds  were  singing  cheerfully.  As  I  walked  to 
and  fro  in  the  garden,  and  the  twilight  began  to  close  around  me,  their  little  voices 
were  hushed  ;  and  that  peculiar  silence  which  belongs  to  such  an  evening  in  the 
country  when  the  lightest  trees  are  quite  still,  save  for  the  occasional  droppings  from 
their  boughs,  prevailed. 

There  was  a  little  green  pers;  vctive  of  trelliswork  and  ivy  at  the  side  of  our 
cottage,  through  which  I  could  see,  from  the  garden  where  I  was  walking,  into  the 
rood  before  the  house.  I  happened  to  turn  my  eyes  towards  this  place,  as  I  was 
thinking  of  many  things  ;  and  I  saw  a  figure  beyond,  dressed  in  a  plain  cloak.  It 
was  bending  eagerly  towards  me,  and  beckoning. 
'  Martha  ! '  said  I,  going  to  it. 

'  Can  you  come  with  me  ?  '  she  inquired,  in  an  agitated  whisper.  '  I  have  bc«n 
to  him,  and  he  is  not  at  home.  I  wrote  down  where  he  was  to  come,  and  left  it  on 
his  table  with  my  own  hand.  They  saiu  he  would  not  be  out  long.  I  have  tiduigs 
for  him.     Can  you  come  directly  t ' 
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My  answer  was  to  pass  out  at  the  gate  immetliately.  She  made  a  hasty  gcstiir«> 
witli  her  IkiikI.  as  ir  to  eiitrrat  rny  piiticnro  and  my  silfncc.  and  turned  towards 
London,  whence,  as  her  dress  hetokeiied,  she  had  eome  expeditiously  on  foot. 

I  asked  her  if  that  were  not  our  destination  ?  On  her  motioning  Yes,  with  the 
same  hasty  gesture  as  before.  I  stopped  an  empty  coach  that  was  coming  Uv.  and 
we  got  into  it.  When  I  asked  her  where  the  coachman  was  to  drive,  she  answered 
'Anywhere  near  (loldcn  Square!  And  quick  !'— then  shrunk  into  a  corner,  with 
one  trembling  hand  before  her  face,  and  the  other  making  the  former  gesture,  as  if 
she  could  not  bear  a  voice. 

Now  much  disturbed,  and  dazzled  with  conflicting  gleams  of  hojie  and  dread.  I 
looked  at  her  for  some  explanation.  But,  seeing  how  strongly  she  <lesired  to  remain 
quiet,  and  feeling  that  it  was  my  own  natural  inclination  too,  at  such  a  time,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  break  the  silence.  We  proceeded  wthout  a  word  l>cing  spokc-n. 
Sometimes  she  glanced  out  of  fho  window,  as  though  she  thought  we  were  going 
slowly,  though  indeed  we  were  going  fast  ;  but  otherwise  remained  exactlv  as  at 
first. 

We  alighted  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  square  she  had  mentioned,  where  I 
directed  the  coach  to  wait,  not  knowing  but  that  we  might  have  some  occasion  for  it. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm.  and  hurried  me  on  to  one  of  the  sombre  streets,  of  whi<'li 
there  are  several  in  that  part,  where  the  houses  were  once  fair  dwellings  in  the  o<cupu- 
tion  of  single  families,  but  have,  and  had,  long  degenerated  into  poor  lodgings  let 
off  in  rooms.  Kntering  at  the  open  door  of  one  of  these,  and  releasing  my  arm,  she 
beckoned  me  to  follow  her  up  the  common  staircase,  which  was  like  a  tributary 
channel  to  the  street. 

The  house  swarmed  with  inmates.  As  we  went  up.  doors  of  rooms  were  opened 
and  people's  heads  put  out  ;  and  we  passed  other  people  on  the  stairs,  who  were  coming 
down.  In  glancing  up  from  the  outside,  before  we  entered,  I  had  seen  women  anit 
children  lolling  at  the  windows  over  flowerpots  ;  and  we  seemed  to  have  attracted 
their  curiosity,  for  these  were  principally  the  observers  who  looked  out  of  their  doors. 
It  was  a  broad  pamlled  staircase,  with  massive  blaustrades  of  some  dark  wckmI  ; 
cornices  above  the  doors,  ornamented  with  carved  fruit  and  flowers  ;  and  broad 
seats  in  the  windows.  U\,*  all  these  tokens  of  past  grandeur  were  miserably  decayed 
and  dirty  ;  rot,  damp,  "■.ml  age.  h.^d  weakened  the  flooring,  which  in  many  places 
was  unsound  and  even  misiife.  Some  attempts  had  been  made.  I  noticed,  to  infuse 
new  blood  into  this  dwindling  frame,  by  repairing  the  costly  old  woo<lwork  here  and 
there  with  common  d^al  ;  i  it  it  was  like  the  ma-riage  of  a  reduced  old  noble  to  a 
plebeian  pauper,  nnti  .  .ich  party  to  the  ill-assorted  union  shrunk  away  from  the  other. 
Several  of  the  bac  k-w indows  on  the  staircase  had  been  darkened  or  wliolly  blocked  u}). 
In  those  that  rnriined.  there  was  scarcely  any  glass  ;  and,  through  the  crumbling 
frames  by  which  the  bad  air  seemed  always  t<j  come  in,  and  never  to  go  out,  I 
saw,  through  other  ltIussIcss  window.s,  into  other  houses  in  a  similar  condition,  and 
looked  giddily  down  into  a  wretched  yard,  which  was  the  common  dust-heap  of 
the  mansion. 

We  proceeded  to  the  top-story  of  the  house.  Two  or  three  times,  l)y  the  way, 
I  thought  I  observed  in  the  indistinct  light  the  skirts  of  a  female  figure  going  up 
before  us.  As  we  turned  to  ascend  the  last  flight  of  stairs  between  us  and  the  roof, 
we  caught  a  full  view  of  this  figure  pausing  for  a  moment,  at  a  door.  Then  it  turned 
the  handle,  and  went  in. 
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'  What's  this  ?  ■  suid  Martlm.  in  ii  whi-ficr.  '  Shf  has  v'-mc  into  n>>  room.  ! 
don't  know  hor  I ' 

/  knew  her.     I  had  rmijinised  lier  with  iiimv/rnient.  for  Mi-s  D.irtlc. 

I  said  sonicthin!;  to  the  effc.l  tluit  it  was  a  lady  whom  1  luid  ■.<  <ii  li.foro,  in  a 
frw  words,  to  my  conductress  ;  iin«l  had  smrctly  done  so  when  «••  hcanl  her  voice  in 
the  room.  thoiiKh  n«>t.  from  where  wc  st«>o<!.  what  she  was  saying.  Martha,  with  an 
astonished  look,  repeated  her  former  action,  and  softly  lul  me  up  the  stairs;  and 
then,  hy  ft  little  hack-door  which  seemed  to  have  no  lock,  and  uhich  she  pu>he<l  op<  ii 
with  a  touch,  into  a  snial!  empty  garret  with  a  low  slopiny  roof  ;  little  better  than 
a  cupboard.  Between  this,  ami  the  HMtm  she  had  chIKhI  hers,  there  was  a  small 
iloorof  conimiinicatijHi,  standing  p.irtly  open.  Here  wc  stopped,  breathless,  with  our 
ascent,  and  sh  •  placed  her  hand  liRhtly  on  n»y  lips.  I  could  i>idy  see.  i>f  the  room 
licvond,  that  it  was  pretty  I  ir«e  ;  that  there  was  .i  bed  in  it  ;  and  that  there  were 
some  common  pictures  ,>f  ships  )ipon  the  walls.  1  could  not  sec  Miss  Dartlc,  or  the 
person  whom  wc  ha<l  heard  her  address.  Certainly,  my  companion  could  not,  for 
my  position  w.is  the  best. 

A  dea<l  silence  prt!vailed  for  some  moments.  Martha  kept  one  hand  on  niy  lips. 
and  raised  the  other  in  a  listeninR  attitude. 

'It  matters  little  to  me  her  not  h,  ing  at  home,"  said  Hosa  D.irtlc,  haughtily. 
'  I  know  nothing  of  her.     It  is  yon  I  come  to  see." 

'  Me  '? '    replied  a  soft  voice. 

At  the  sound  of  it.  a  thrill  went  through  m\  frame.      For  it  was  Kmily's  ! 

*  Yes,'  returned  .Miss  Dartlc.  '  I  liavc  come  to  look  at  yoi..  'Vhat  .'  Yon  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  face  that  has  done    o  niiieh  ".'  ' 

The  resolute  .vid  unrelenting  liatnd  of  her  tone,  its  cold  stern  sliai|iii<'ss  ami 
its  mastered  rage,  presented  her  before  me,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  standing  in  the  light. 
I  saw  the  fla.shing  black  eyes,  and  the  passionwasteil  figure  ;  and  I  saw  the  sear, 
with  its  white  track  cutting  through  lur  lips,  qiii.-  ring  and  throbbing  as  she    !ioke. 

'I  have  come  to  see."  she  said.  '  .lames  Steerfortli's  fancy:  the  ;;irl  \sho  ran 
away  with  him.  and  is  the  town-tulk  of  the  commonest  people  of  her  native  place  : 
the  bold,  flaunting,  practised  companion  of  persons  like  .lames  .Sleerfortli.  I  want 
to  know  what  such  a  thing  is  like.' 

There  was  a  rustle,  as  if  the  unhappy  girl,  on  whom  she  li.aped  these  taunts. 
ran  towards  the  door,  and  the  speaker  swiftl\  interposed  herseil  before  it.  It  was 
succeedccl  by  a  moment's  pause. 

When  Miss  Dartle  spoke  again,  it  wa--  through  her  set  teeth,  and  with  a  stamp 
upon  the  groimd. 

'  Stay  there  !  '  she  said.  '  or  I  11  proc'laim  you  to  the  Iiohm-.  and  the  wh'.le  stre<  :  ! 
If  you  try  to  evade  me,  I  'II  stop  you,  if  it  's  by  the  hair,  and  raise  the  very  stones 
against  you  ! ' 

A  frightenetl  nuirmiir  was  the  only  reply  that  reaehe<l  my  <ars.  A  silence 
succeeded.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  .Much  as  1  desired  to  (nit  an  end  to  the 
interview,  I  felt  that  I  hail  no  right  to  present  myself  :  that  it  wa  for  Mr  l'eggott> 
alone  to  see  her  and  recover  her.     Would  he  never  come  ?    1  thought,  inipaliently. 

'  So  !  *    said  Rosa  Dartle.  with  a  eontemptuotis  laugh,  '  I  sec  li  •  at  last  !     Why. 
he  was  a  poor  creature  to  be  taken  by  that  d(  lieate  moek-mo<lesty,  and  that  hangin 
head  !  ' 

'  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  spare  me  !  "    exclaimed  EmiK  .     '  Whoever  you  are.  >  ..ii 
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knov-  my  pitiable  story,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  spare  me,  if  )ou  would  be  gpared 
yourself ! ' 

'  If  /  would  t)e  spared  ! '  returned  the  other  fiercely  ;  '  what  is  there  in  common 
l>etween  tu,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  but  our  sex,'  said  Emily,  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

'  And  that,'  said  Rosa  Dartle,  '  is  so  strong  a  cluini,  preferred  by  one  so  infamous, 
that  if  I  had  any  feeling  in  my  breast  but  scorn  unci  abhorrence  of  you,  it  would 
freeze  it  up.     Our  sex  !     You  are  an  honour  to  our  sex  ! ' 

'  I  have  deserved  this,'  cried  Emily,  '  but  it 's  dreadful  !  IJear,  dear  lady^  think 
what  I  have  suffered,  and  how  I  uni  fallen  !  Oh,  Marthu,  come  back  I  Oh,  home, 
home  ! ' 

Miss  Dartle  placed  herself  in  u  chair,  within  view  of  the  door,  and  looked  down- 
ward, as  if  Emily  were  crouching  on  the  floor  l)efor<;  1^'  r.  Being  now  between  me  and 
the  light,  I  could  see  her  curled  lip,  and  her  cruel  eyes  intently  fixed  on  one  place, 
with  a  greedy  triumph. 

'  Listen  to  what  I  say  !  '  she  said  ;  '  and  reserve  your  false  arts  for  your  dupes. 
l)o  you  hope  to  move  me  by  your  tears  ?  No  moro  thin  you  could  charm  me  by  your 
smiles,  you  purchased  slave.' 

'  Oh,  have  some  mercy  on  ine  !  '  cried  Emily.  '  Show  me  some  compassion,  or  I 
shall  die  mad  !  ' 

'  It  would  be  no  great  [)enance,'  said  Rosa  Dartle,  '  for  your  crimes.  Do  you 
know  what  you  have  done  '?     Do  you  ever  think  of  the  home  you  have  laid  waste  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  is  there  ever  night  or  day,  when  I  don't  think  of  it  ?  '  cried  Emily  ;  and  ^low 
I  could  just  see  her,  on  her  knees,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  pale  face  looking 
U|)ward,  her  hands  wildly  clasped  and  held  out,  and  her  hair  streaming  atx)ut  her. 
'  Has  there  ever  l)een  a  single  minute,  waking  or  sleeping,  when  it  hasn't  been  before 
me,  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  lost  days  when  I  turned  my  back  upon  it  for  ever  and 
for  ever  '!  Oh,  hoiiif,  home  !  Oh  dear,  dear  uncle,  if  you  ever  could  have  known  the 
agony  your  love  \'iul(l  cause  nje  when  I  fell  away  from  good,  you  never  would  have 
shown  it  to  mc  •<<>  constant,  much  as  you  felt  it ;  but  would  have  been  angry  to  me, 
at  least  once  in  my  life,  that  I  might  have  had  some  comfort !  I  have  none,  none,  no 
toinfort  upon  earth,  lor  all  of  them  were  always  fond  of  me  ! '  S?ic  dropped  on  her 
face,  before  the  imperious  figure  in  the  chair,  with  an  imploring  effort  to  clasp  the 
skirt  of  her  dress. 

Rosa  Dartle  sat  looking  down  upon  her,  as  inflexible  as  u  figure  of  brass.  Her 
lips  were  tightly  compressed,  as  if  she  knew  that  she  must  keep  a  strong  constraint 
u|K)n  herself  -I  write  what  I  sincerely  believe — or  she  would  be  tempted  to  strike  the 
beautiful  form  with  her  foot.  I  saw  her,  distinctly,  and  the  whole  power  of  her  face 
and  character  seemed  forced  into  that  expression.     Would  he  never  come  ? 

'  The  miserable  vanity  of  these  earth  worms  ! '  she  said,  when  she  had  so  far 
controlled  the  angry  hcavings  of  her  breast,  that  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak. 
■  Yuur  home  I  Do  you  imagine  that  I  bestow  a  thought  on  it,  or  suppose  you  could 
do  any  harm  to  that  low  place,  which  money  would  not  pay  for,  and  handsomely  ? 
Your  home  !  You  were  a  part  of  the  trade  of  your  home,  and  were  bought  and  sold 
like  any  other  vendible  thing  your  people  dealt  in.' 

'  Oh  not  that ! '  cried  Emily.  '  Say  anything  of  me  :  but  don't  visit  my  disgrace 
and  shame,  more  than  I  have  done,  on  folks  who  arc  as  honourable  as  you  I  Have 
some  respect  for  them,  as  you  are  a  lady,  if  you  have  no  mercy  for  me.' 
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'  I  apeak.'  she  said,  not  deifjnitiR  to  Ukr  any  heed  of  this  a|.|H-al.  and  drawing 
away  her  dress  from  the  contaniiimtioii  i.f  Kmily's  touch,  "  I  speak  of  Ai«  li<»me-  when- 
I  hve.  Here."  she  said,  stretching  out  her  h.md  with  her  ontcmptiioiis  iaiinh.  iiiul 
looking  down  upon  the  prostnite  girl.  '  is  a  worthy  cause  of  division  l.etween  hk.ly 
mother  and  gentleman  son  :  of  grief  in  a  house  where  she  wouldn't  have  l>een  atlniittnl 
as  a  kitchen-girl  :  of  anger,  and  repining,  ami  reproach.  This  piece  of  poUution. 
picked  up  from  the  waterside,  to  be  made  much  of  for  an  hour,  ami  then  tos>c<i  lack 
to  her  original  place  ! ' 

'No!  not'  cried  F.niily,  clasping  her  hands  together.  'When  he  (ir>t  came 
into  my  way— that  the  day  had  never  dawned  upon  me.  and  he  ha<l  met  me  Iwing 
carried  to  my  grave  !— I  had  heen  l)n>ught  up  as  virtuous  as  you  or  any  lady,  and 
was  going  to  Ix-  the  wife  of  as  good  a  man  as  you  or  any  latly  in  the  worUI  can  ever 
marry.  If  you  live  in  his  home  and  know  him.  you  know.  f>crhiips.  what  Ins  power 
with  a  w,  aic,  vain  girl  might  I.e.  I  <"  ■  '  defend  myself.  I.ut  I  know  well,  and  he 
knows  well.  )r  he  will  know  when  he  ,  r.  ,  die.  and  his  mind  is  troul.led  wth  it. 
that  he  useti  all  his  power  to  deceive  n  .-.    i  -;  nv.r  I  l)clieved  him,  tnisted  him.  and 

loved  him ! ' 

Hnsa  Dartle  sprang  up  from  her  sca»  ■    -o  .,!.-(!      and  in  recodmg  struck     '   ' 
with  a  face  of  such  malignity,  so  darkc  •  •(  sfigured    by  passion,  f  h  i.        'u 

almost  thrown  myself  between  them.     The  l>ui  ..  which  had  no  aim.  '''i    i,> 
iiir.     As  she  now  stoo<l  panting,  looking  at  her  with  the  utmost  detesta.'-'.  .'.': 
was  capable  of  expressing,  and  treinbling  from  head  to  foot  with  ra^c  a..-  scorn,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight,  and  never  could  sec  such  another. 

*  You  love  him  ?     You  1 '    she  cried,  with  her  clenched  hand.  <piivering  as  if  it 
only  wanted  a  weapon  to  stab  the  object  of  her  wrath. 

Emily  had  shrunk  out  of  mv  view.     There  was  no  rc()ly. 

'  And  tell  that  to  me.'  she  added,  "  with  your  shameful  lips  ?  Why  don't  they 
whip  these  creurnres  ?     If  I  could  order  it  to  be  done,  I  would  have  Hun  k""'  wl»ip|>ed 

to  death.' 

And  so  she  would.  I  have  no  doubt.     I  would  not  have  trusteil  her  with  the  ra<k 

itself,  while  that  furious  look  lasted. 

She  slowly,  very  si  vly,  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  pointed  at  Emily  with  her  hand, 
as  if  she  were  a  sight  «>f  shame  for  gods  and  men. 

'  She  love  !  '  she  said.  '  That  carrion  !  And  he  ever  cared  for  her.  she  'd  tell 
me.     Ha,  ha  !     The  iiirs  that  thesf-  t'-idcrs  arc  !  ' 

Her  mockery  was  worse  thnn  i"  r  undisguised  rage.  Of  the  two.  [  would  have 
much  preferred  to  be  the  objei  t  of  tho  latter.  But,  when  she  su(fere<l  it  to  break  l.-ose. 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  She  had  chained  it  up  agun.  and  however  it  might  tear 
her  within,  she  subdued  it  to  herself. 

'  I  came  here,  you  pure  fountain  of  love.'  she  said,  '  to  see— as  I  bcgr.n  by  telling 
you—what  such  a  thing  as  you  was  like.  I  was  cu.iouu.  I  am  satisfied.  Also  to 
"tell  you,  that  you  had  best  seek  that  home  of  ynjrs  with  all  speed,  and  hide  your 
head  among  those  excellent  people  who  are  expc'ting  you,  and  whom  your  money 
will  console.  When  it 's  ail  gone,  you  can  believe,  and  trust,  and  love  again,  yon 
know  I  I  thought  you  a  broken  toy  that  had  lasted  its  time  ;  a  worthless  spangle 
that  was  tarnished,  and  thrown  away.  Hut.  findinsr  vou  tr-r»  qold.  a  very  lady,  and 
an  ill-used  innocent,  with  a  fresh  heart  full  of  love  and  ..ne-^s  -which  you  look 

like,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  your  story  !— I  have  son         .ig  ■  or»  to  say.     Attend 
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to  it :   for  what  I  say  1  'II  do.     Do  you  hear  n",  you  fairy  spirit  ?     What  I  say,  I 
mean  to  do  ! ' 

Ilcr  rage  f,'ot  the  l)cttcr  of  her  a^uiii.  for  a  iiioinciit;  l)nt  it  passed  over  her  face 
like  a  spasm,  and  left  lier  smiling;. 

'  Hide  xourself,'  she  pursued,  '  if  not  sit  home,  somewhere.  Let  it  be  somewhere 
Iwyond  reach  ;  in  some  obscure  life — or,  better  still,  in  some  obscure  death.  I  wonder, 
if  your  loviiiR  heart  will  not  l)reak,  you  have  found  no  way  of  hejpin;;  it  to  be  still ! 
I  have  heard  of  such  means  sometimes.     I  believe  they  may  be  easily  found.' 

A  low  crying,  on  the  part  of  Emily,  interrupted  her  here.  She  stopped,  and 
listencfl  to  it  as  if  it  were  music. 

'  I  am  of  :i  strange  nature,  perhaps,'  Uosa  Dartle  went  on  ;  '  but  I  can't  breathe 
freely  in  the  air  you  breathe.  I  find  it  sickly.  Therefore,  I  will  have  it  cleared  ;  1 
will  have  it  purified  of  >ou.  If  you  live  her*-  lo-morrow,  I  'II  have  your  story  and 
your  <'bariictcr  proclaimed  on  the  common  stuir.  There  are  decent  wome>i  in  the 
house.  I  tint  told  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  su'h  a  light  as  you  should  be  among  them,  and 
concealed.  If.  leaving  here,  you  seek  any  refuge  in  this  town  in  any  character  but 
your  true  one  (which  >ou  arc  welcome  to  bear,  without  molestation  from  mc),  the  srime 
scr\-i<'c  sliiill  be  (lone  you,  if  I  hear  of  your  retreat.  Ueing  assisted  by  a  ;;cntlcman 
who  not  long  ago  aspired  to  the  favour  of  your  hand,  I  am  sanguine  as  to  thai.' 

Would  he  never,  never  conic  't  How  long  was  I  to  bear  this  '!  How  long  could 
1  bear  it  ? 

'  Oh  nie.  oh  me  !  '  exclaimed  the  wretched  Emily,  in  a  tone  that  might  have 
touched  the  hardest  heart,  1  shoid<l  have  thought :  but  there  was  no  relenting  in 
Uosa  Dartle's  smile.     '  What,  what,  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

'  Do  V  '  returned  the  other.  '  Live  happy  in  your  own  rctlections  !  I'onsccrate 
\our  existence  to  the  recollection  of  .Tames  Steerforth's  tenderness — he  would  have 
made  \ou  his  sirving-nian's  wife,  would  he  not  '! — or  to  feeling  grateful  to  the  upright 
and  deserving  creature  who  would  have  taken  you  as  his  gift.  Or.  if  those  proud 
remembrances,  and  the  con.sciousness  of  your  own  virtues,  and  the  honourable  position 
to  which  they  have  raised  you  in  the  cye.s  of  everything  that  wears  the  human  shape, 
will  not  sustain  >oii,  marry  that  gooii  man,  and  be  happy  in  his  condescension.  If 
this  will  not  do  cither,  die  !  There  are  doorwaxs  and  dust-heaps  for  such  deaths, 
and  stich  despair  -lind  one,  ami  take  your  flight  to  Heaven  ! ' 

I  heard  a  distant  foot  upon  the  stairs.  I  knew  it,  I  wa-  certain.  It  was  his, 
thank  Cod! 

She  moved  slowly  from  lieforc  the  door  when  she  said  this,  and  passed  out  of  my 
sight. 

'  But  nuirk  !  '  she  added,  slowly  and  sternly,  opeaing  the  other  door  to  go  away, 
'  1  am  resolvci'.  for  rea.sons  that  I  have  and  hatreds  that  I  entertain,  to  cast  >ou  out, 
unless  you  withdraw  from  my  reach  altogether,  or  drop  your  pretty  nuisk.  This  is 
what  I  had  to  say  ;    and  what  1  say.  I  mean  to  do  !  ' 

The  foot  upon  the  stairs  came  nearer     nearer-   passed  her  as  she  went  down — 
rushed  into  the  room  ! 
'  rncle!' 

A  fearful  cry  followed  the  word.  I  [)aused  a  moment,  a. id,  looking  in,  saw  him 
supporting  her  insensible  figure  in  his  arms.  He  gazed  for  a  few  .seconds  in  the  face  ; 
then  .stoo|>ed  to  kiss  it — oh,  how  tenderly  ! — and  draw  a  handkerchief  before  it. 

'  Mas'r  Davy,'  he  said,  in  a  low  trcnmlous  voice,  when  it  was  covcrtd,  '  1  thank 
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my  Heav'nly  Father,  as  my  liream 's  coriic  true!     1  thank  lliiii  hearty  for  havm;; 
guided  uf  me,  iu  His  owii  ways,  to  my  dariiiiK  !  ' 

With  those  words  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms  ;  mid,  with  the  veiled  fare  lymi;  on 
his  iKisom,  and  addrcsscii  towards  his  own,  earricd  her,  motionless  and  uneonseious, 
down  the  stairs. 


(lIAn'KK     IJ 

THK    »K<;1NMN<J    OK    A    LONtiKit    .lorUM'.V 

IT  was  yet  carl>  in  llie  mornin)^'  of  the  followiiiir  day,  when,  as  I  was  walkmg  in 
my  Harden  with  my  aunt  (who  tot>k  little  other  exenise  now,  liein^  so  nuieh  in 
attcndanee  on  my  dear  Dora),  1  was  told  that  Mr.  I'e^jjolty  desinil  to  s|><'nk 
with  me.  He  came  into  the  t;ard<'n  to  meet  me  half  way,  on  my  >,'oiiif!  towards 
the  Kate  ;  and  bared  his  head  as  it  was  always  his  custom  to  do  win  n  he  saw  my  aunt, 
for  whom  he  had  a  hiyh  respeet.  1  had  heen  telliiiK  her  ail  that  had  luippened  over- 
night. Without  saying;  a  won!,  she  walked  uji  with  i\  eordial  faee.  sh<H)k  hands  with 
liini.  and  patteti  liim  on  the  arm.  !t  was  so  e\pi'  --sively  lioiie,  that  she  had  mo 
need  to  sa\  .>  word.  .Mr.  l'ef»gotty  understood  her  ijuite  as  well  as  if  she  had  said 
a  thousand. 

'  I  '11  go  in  no.v.  Trot."  said  in>  aunt,  and  look  after  Little  Klossom,  who  will 
lie  getting  up  presently.' 

'  Not  along  of  my  heiug  heer.  ma'am.  I  hope  ''  '  said  Mr.  I'eggotty.  "  I'nless 
my  wits  is  gone  a  hahd's  neezing  '  -by  whieh  .Mr.  I'c-ggolty  meant  to  say,  bird's- 
nestinu — '  this  morning,  'tis  along  of  me  as  you  'n  a  going  to  (piit  us  't ' 

'  Vou  have  something  to  say,  my  good  friend,"  returned  my  aunt,  "and  will  do 
better  without  me.' 

'  By  your  leave,  ma'am.'  returned  .Mr.  I'eggotty,  '  1  should  take  it  kind  pervising 
you  docn't  mind  my  elieketteii,  if  yt>u  'd  bide  heer.' 

'  Would  you  ":'  '    said  my  .lunt,  with  short  goodnature.     '  Then  1  am  sure  I  will  !  " 

So,  she  lirew  her  arm  through  .Mr.  l'eggotl>'>.  and  walked  with  him  to  a  ieaf\ 
little  sununer-house  there  was  at  the  bultom  of  the  garden,  where  she  sal  ilowii  on  a 
bench,  and  I  beside  her.  There  was  a  .seat  for  Mr.  I'eggotty  too,  but  he  pnfern:!  to 
stand,  leaning  his  hand  on  the  small  rustic  fable.  .As  he  stootl,  looking  at  his  cap  for 
a  little  wiiilc  before  (>eginning  to  speak.  I  could  i!  >l  hel[)  ul.servlng  what  power  and 
force  of  character  his  sinewy  hand  expri's.sed.  and  wh.it  a  good  and  trusty  companion 
it  was  to  his  honest  brow  and  iron-grey  hair. 

'  I  took  my  dear  child  away  last  night.'  .Mr.  IVggotty  began,  as  he  raised  liis  eyes 
to  ours,  '  to  my  lodging,  where  1  have  i  long  time  Ik-cii  e.x[)ceting  of  her  and  preoarmg 
fur  her.  It  was  hours  afore  she  knowed  me  right:  and  when  she  di.l,  she  km  tied 
down  at  my  feet,  and  kieuder  said  to  me,  as  if  it  was  her  prayers,  how  it  .ill  come  to  Iw. 
Y'ou  may  believe  me,  when  I  heerd  her  voice,  as  I  had  heerd  at  home  so  playful  and 
see  her  humble<l,  as  it  might  lie  in  the  dust  our  Saviour  wrote  in  with  his  blessed  hand 
I  felt  a  wownd  go  to  my  'art,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  tliankfulness.' 

He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  face,  without  any  pretence  of  concealing  why  ;  and 
then  cleared  his  voice. 
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'  It  warn't  for  long  da  I  felt  that ;  for  she  was  found.  I  had  on'y  to  think  as  she 
was  found,  and  it  was  gone.  I  iloen't  know  why  I  do  so  much  as  mention  of  it  now, 
I  'ni  sure.  I  didn't  have  it  in  niy  mind  a  minute  ago.  to  say  a  word  about  myself  ; 
l)Ut  it  come  up  so  nat'ral,  that  I  yielded  to  it  afore  I  was  aweer." 

'  You  are  a  self-denying  soul,'  siiid  my  aunt,  '  and  will  have  your  reward.' 

Mr.  I'egjiDtty,  with  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  playing  athwart  his  face,  made  a 
suqjrised  inclination  of  t  •_■  head  towards  my  aunt,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  good 
opinion  ;   then,  took  up  tl>e  thread  he  had  relinquished. 

'  When  my  F.ni'ly  took  tlight,'  he  said,  in  stern  wrath  for  the  moment.  '  from 
the  house  wheer  she  was  made  a  pris'ncr  l)y  that  thccr  spotted  snake  as  Mas'r  Davy 
see-  and  his  story's  trew,  and  may  (Jon  confound  him  ! — she  took  flight  in  the  night. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  with  a  many  .stars  a  shining.  She  was  wild.  She  ran  along  the 
sea  beach,  bt'icving  the  old  boat  was  fhecr  ;  and  calling  out  to  us  to  turn  away  our 
faces,  for  she  was  a  coming  by.  She  heenl  herself  a  crying  out,  like  as  if  it  was  another 
person  ;  and  cut  herself  on  them  sharp-pnited  stones  and  rocks,  and  felt  it  no  mort; 
than  if  she  had  been  rook  herself.  Fver  s<>  fur  .ihe  run  and  there  was  tire  afore  her 
eyes.  an<l  roarings  in  her  cars.  Of  a  sadden  -or  .so  slu;  thowt,  you  unnerstand— the 
day  broke,  wet  and  windy,  and  she  was  lying  b'low  a  heap  of  stone  upon  the  shore, 
and  a  woman  was  a  speaking  to  her,  saxint;.  in  the  !an;,'uage  of  that  country,  what  was 
it  as  had  gone  so  much  amiss  ?  ' 

He  saw  everything  he  related.  It  passrd  before  him.  as  he  spoke,  so  vividly, 
that,  in  the  intensity  of  his  e.irnestness,  he  presented  what  he  described  to  me,  with 
gn-atcr  distinctness  than  I  can  express.  I  can  hardly  believe,  writing  nov.-  long  after- 
wards, but  that  I  was  actually  present  in  these  scenes  ;  they  are  impressed  upon  me 
with  such  an  astonishing  air  of  fidelity. 

'  As  Km'ly's  eyes  -which  was  heavy — see  this  woman  better.'  Mr.  I'eggotty 
went  on,  '  she  know'd  as  she  was  one  of  them  as  she  had  often  talked  to  on  the  l>each. 
Fur.  tl.DUgh  she  had  rur.  (as  I  have  said)  ever  so  fur  in  the  night,  she  had  oftentimes 
Wimdoicd  Ion  ;  ways,  partly  afoot,  partly  in  boats  an(i  carriages,  and  know'd  all  that 
countr.,  'long  the  coast,  miles  and  miles.  She  hadn't  no  children  of  her  own,  this 
woin^iii,  being  a  you.i)?  wife  ;  b\it  she  was  a  looking  to  have  one  afore  long.  And  may 
my  prayers  go  up  to  Heaven  that  'twill  be  a  happ'ness  to  her,  and  a  comfort,  and  a 
honour,  ail  her  life  !  May  it  love  her  and  be  dootiful  to  her,  in  her  old  age  ;  helpful 
of  lier  at  the  last  ;   a  angel  to  her  heer,  and  hcerafter  !  ' 

'  .Amen  !  '    said  my  aunt. 

'  .She  bad  been  sununat  timorous  and  down.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  and  had  sat, 
at  first,  a  little  way  off,  at  her  spinning,  or  such  work  as  it  was,  when  Kiu'ly  talked  to 
the  children.  Hut  Fm'ly  had  took  notice  of  her,  and  had  gone  and  spoke  to  her  ; 
and  as  tlv  young  woman  was  partial  to  the  children  herself,  they  had  soon  made 
friends.  Serrnuehser.  that  when  Km'ly  went  that  way,  she  always  giv  Em'ly  flowers. 
This  was  her  as  now  asked  what  it  was  that  had  gone  so  much  amiss.  Km'ly  told 
her.  and  she  —took  her  home.  She  did  indeed.  She  took  her  home.'  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  covering  his  fiui\ 

He  was  more  affected  by  this  act  tif  kindness,  than  i  had  ever  seen  him  affected 
by  anything  .since  the  night  she  went  away  My  aimt  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
<listiirl>  him. 

■  It  was  a  little  cottage,  you  may  .suppose,'  he  fM.:,  presently,  '  but  she  foiuid 
space  for  Km'ly  in  it.     her  husband  was  away  at  sea, — and  .she  kep  it  secret,  and 
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prevailed  upon  such  neighbours  as  she  had  (thoy  was  not  many  near)  In  keep  it  •ieirct 
tiK>.  Eiii'ly  was  t<K)k  IhmI  with  fever,  and  what  is  very  slnm^'e  to  nie  in.  niavix-  li-- 
iiot  so  strange  to  scholars,  the  lanf^tiage  of  that  t'ountry  went  out  nf  her  he;i<l.  iiiiil 
she  could  only  speak  her  own,  that  no  one  understo<Kl.  She  rec<illt(t>.  a-.  i(  -.he  h.ul 
dreamed  it,  that  she  lay  there,  always  a  talkiii);  her  own  foiiu\i<-.  ;ilw:i\s  Ix-licxiny; 
as  the  old  Imat  was  round  the  next  pint  in  the  l>a\,  and  iK'^^iiit;  :tiMi  iniploriht;  of 
'cm  to  send  thecr  and  tell  how  she  was  dyin^r,  and  hrinj;  Imck  a  iiifssai;c  of  for^jivc 
!i<'ss,  if  it  was  on'y  a  wiired.  A'niost  the  whole  time,  she  thowt,  now  that  him  as  I 
made  mention  on  just  now  was  lurking;  for  her  unnerncath  the  winder  :  imw  that  him 
as  had  hroujjht  her  to  this  was  in  the  r<M)m, — and  cried  to  the  [;<«>(l  voiinij  woman 
not  to  give  her  up,  and  know'd  at  the  same  time,  that  she  ci>uldh'l  'iniKTstand,  and 
dreaded  that  she  nmst  he  took  away.  I<ikcwise  the  lire  was  afore  lnr  c\cs,  and  the 
roarings  in  her  ears;  and  there  was  no  to-day,  nor  yesterday,  nor  \et  to  morrow  : 
hut  everything  in  her  life  as  ever  had  l>cen,  or  as  ever  could  l>e,  and  ever\  thing  ;is  never 
had  been,  and  as  never  could  be,  was  a  crowdiiig  on  her  all  at  once,  and  nothing  clear 
nor  welcome,  and  yet  she  sang  and  laughed  about  it  !  How  long  this  lasted.  I  doen't 
know;  but  then  there  come  a  sleep;  anil  in  thjit  sle<'p.  from  liciiig  a  nian>  times 
stronger  than  her  own  .self,  she  fell  into  the  weakness  of  the  littlest  cliiKl.' 

Here  he  stopped,  as  if  for  relief  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  (lfMri|ition.  After 
being  silent  for  a  few  moments,  he  pursued  his  story. 

'  It  was  ,1  pleasant  arternoon  when  she  awoke  ;  ami  so  ((iiict.  th;il  there  w;irii'l 
a  sound  but  the  rippling  of  that  blue  sea  without  a  tide,  upon  the  shore.  It  «as  her 
belief,  at  first,  that  she  was  at  home  upon  a  .Sui\uay  morning  :  but.  the  vine  leaves 
as  she  see  at  the  winder,  and  the  hills  beyond,  warn't  home,  and  <-oii(radicte<l  of  her. 
Then,  come  in  her  friend,  to  watch  alongside  of  her  l>ed  ;  Jind  then  she  know'd  as  the 
old  boat  warn't  round  that  next  pint  in  the  bay  no  more,  but  was  fur  off  :  mid  know'd 
where  she  was,  and  why  ;  and  broke  out  a  crMiig  on  that  goo<l  youiiir  woman's  bosom, 
wheer  I  hope  her  baby  is  a  lying  now.  a  cheering  of  her  with  its  pretty  eves  I  ' 

He  could  not  speak  of  this  good  friend  of  Kmily's  witlionl  a  How  of  Ic.us.  If 
was  in  vain  to  try.      lie  broke  down  again,  emleavonring  to  bless  her  ! 

"That  done  my  Km'lv  ;:ood,'  he  resumed,  after  such  emotion  as  I  could  not 
behold  without  sharing  in  ;  and  as  to  my  aunt,  she  wept  with  all  her  heart  :  '  that 
don*-  Km'ly  good,  and  she  begun  to  meiul.  Hut,  the  language  of  that  country  was 
(piite  gone  from  her,  and  she  was  forced  to  make  signs.  So  she  went  on.  getting 
better  from  day  to  day,  slow.  b\it  sure,  and  trying  to  learn  the  names  of  common 
things — names  as  she  seemed  never  to  have  lieerd  in  lill  lur  life  I  ill  one  exening 
I'ome,  when  she  was  a  setting  at  her  window,  looking  at  ;i  little  girl  at  pla\  u[m>ii  the 
beach.  And  of  a  sudden  this  child  heUi  out  her  hand,  and  said,  what  would  Ih-  hi 
Knglish,  "  Fisl'.crman's  daughter,  here  s'  a  shell  I  "  for  you  are  to  nunerstand  that 
they  used  at  first  to  call  her  "  I'retty  lady,"  as  the  geiuTal  way  in  lliii'  .iiintr\  is.  an<l 
that  she  had  taught  'cm  to  call  her  "  Fisherman  s  (laughter,  '  instead.  'I'lie  child  sa\  s 
of  a  sudden,  "  Fisherman's  daughter,  here  's  a  shell  !  "  'riieii  Kiii'In  iiiiinrslands 
her  ;    and  she  answers,  bursting  out  a  iTying  :    and  it  all  <-omes  bii.k  I 

'  When  Ktn'Iy  got  strong  again,'  said  Mr.  I'eggottv,  after  aimtlur  short  interval 
of  silence,  '  she  casts  about  to  leave  that  giMKl  young  creetur.  and  gel  to  her  own 
country.  The  husband  was  come  home,  then  :  and  the  two  together  put  her  aboard 
a  small  trader  ixtund  to  Leghorn,  an<t  from  that  to  France.  She  hatl  a  little  money, 
but  it  was  less  than  little  as  they  would  take  for  all  they  done.     I  'ni  a'most  glad  on 
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it,  thouRh  th«'y  was  so  poor  !  What  they  done,  is  laid  up  wheer  neither  moth  nor 
rust  (ioth  corrupt,  and  wheer  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  Mas'r  Davy, 
it  'II  outlast  all  the  treasure  in  the  wureld. 

'  Krn'ly  got  to  France,  and  took  service  to  wait  on  travelling  ladies  at  a  inn  in 
the  port.  Thecr,  thcer  come,  one  day,  that  snake.— Let  him  never  come  nigh  me. 
I  doen't  know  what  hurt  I  might  do  him  ! — Soon  as  she  see  him,  without  him  seeing 
her,  all  her  fear  and  wildiicss  returned  upon  her,  and  she  fled  ufore  the  very  breath  he 
draw'd.     She  come  to  England,  and  was  set  ashore  at  Dover. 

'  I  doen't  Know,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  for  .sure,  when  her  'art  l)egun  to  fail  her  ; 
but  all  the  way  to  Kiigland  she  had  thowt  to  come  to  her  dear  home.  Soon  as  she 
}»ot  to  Kiiglaiid  slic  trirned  her  face  tow'rds  it.  Hut.  fear  of  not  iieing  forgiv,  fear  of 
being  piiited  at.  fear  of  Minic  of  us  l>cing  <lcad  along  of  her.  fear  of  many  things,  turned 
her  from  it,  kiendcr  by  force,  upon  the  road  :  "  Uncle,  uncle,"  she  says  to  me,  "  the 
fear  of  not  bciiip  worthy  to  do,  what  my  torn  and  bleeding  breast  so  longed  to  do, 
was  the  most  fright'iiing  frar  of  all  !  I  turned  back,  when  my  'art  was  full  of  prayers 
that  I  might  crawl  to  the  old  doorstep,  in  the  night,  kiss  it,  lay  my  wicked  face  upon 
it.  and  thecr  be  found  dead  in  the  morning." 

'  She  come,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  dropping  his  voice  to  an  awe-stricken  whisper, 
■  to  London.  She — as  had  never  seen  it  in  her  life — alone— without  a  penny — young 
-  so  pretty — come  to  London.  A'niost  the  moment  as  she  lighted  heer,  all  so  desolate, 
she  foimd  (as  she  l>elicvcd)  a  friend  ;  a  decent  woman  as  spoke  to  her  about  the 
needlework  as  she  had  been  brought  up  to  do,  about  finding  plenty  of  it  fur  her,  about 
a  lodging  for  the  night,  and  making  secret  iii(|uiration  concerning  of  me  and  all  at 
home,  to-morrow.  When  my  child,'  he  said  aloud,  and  with  an  energy  of  gratitude 
that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot,  'stood  upon  the  brink  of  more  than  I  can  say  or 
think  on  —Martha,  trew  to  her  proniise,  saved  her  !  ' 

I  coidd  not  repress  a  cry  of  jov. 

'  Mas'r  Davy  ! '  he  said,  gripinu  my  haiid  in  that  strong  hand  of  his,  '  it  was  you 
as  first  made  mention  of  her  to  me.  I  thank  'ee,  .sir  !  She  was  arnest.  She  had 
know'd  of  luT  bitter  knowledge  wheer  to  watch  and  what  to  do.  She  had  done  it. 
And  the  Lord  was  above  all  I  She  come,  white  and  hurried,  upon  Em'ly  in  her  sleep. 
She  says  to  her,  "  Rise  up  from  worse  than  death,  and  come  with  me  !  '*  Them 
lielonging  to  the  house  would  have  stopped  her,  but  they  might  as  soon  have  stopped 
the  sea.  "  Stand  away  from  me,"  she  says,  "  I  am  a  ghost  that  calls  her  from  beside 
her  open  i,'r.ivc  I  "  She  told  Em'ly  she  had  seen  me,  and  know'd  I  loved  her,  and  forgive 
her.  She  wrapped  her,  hasty,  in  her  clothes.  She  took  her,  faint  and  trembling, 
on  her  arm.  She  heeded  no  more  what  they  said,  than  if  she  had  had  no  ears.  She 
walked  among  'em  with  my  child,  minding  only  her  ;  and  brought  her  safe  out,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  from  that  black  pit  of  ruin  ! 

'  She  attended  on  Em'ly.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  had  relea,sed  my  hand,  and  put 
his  own  hand  on  his  heaving  chest ;  '  she  attended  to  my  Em'ly,  lying  wearied  out, 
and  wandering  l)cfwixt  whiles,  till  late  next  day.  Then  she  went  in  search  of  me  ; 
then  in  search  of  you.  Mas'r  Davy.  She  didn't  tell  Em'ly  what  she  come  out  fur,  lest 
her  'art  should  fail,  and  she  should  think  of  hiding  of  herself.  How  the  cruel  lady 
know'd  of  her  being  thcer,  I  <ran't  say.  Whether  him  as  I  have  spoke  so  much  of, 
chanced  to  see  'em  going  theer,  or  whether  (which  is  most  like  to  my  thinking)  he  had 
heerd  it  from  the  woman,  I  doen't  greatly  ask  myself.     My  niece  is  found. 

*  All  night  long,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  we  have  been  together,  Em'ly  and  me. 
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"Tis  little  (considering  the  time)  as  she  has  said,  in  wureds,  through  them  broken- 
hearted tears  ;  'tis  less  as  I  have  seen  of  her  dear  face,  as  grow'd  into  a  woman's  at 
my  hearth.  But,  all  night  long,  her  arms  has  l>een  al«>ut  my  neck  ;  and  her  head  has 
laid  heer  ;  and  we  knows  full  well,  as  we  can  put  our  trust  in  one  another  ever  more." 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  hand  upon  the  table  rrsleil  there  in  |>erfect  repose, 
with  a  resolution  in  it  that  might  have  conquered  lions. 

'  It  was  a  gleam  of  light  upon  me,  Trot.'  saiil  my  aunt,  drying  her  eyes,  '  when 
I  formed  the  resolution  of  being  godmother  to  your  sister  Hctsey  Trotwood,  who 
disappointed  nic  ;  but,  next  to  that,  hardly  iinything  wouUl  have  given  mc  grent.r 
pleasure,  than  to  be  godmother  to  that  good  young  creature's  baby  I  ' 

Mr.  Peggotty  nodded  his  understanding  «)f  my  aunt's  feelings,  but  could  im«i 
trust  himself  with  any  verbal  reference  to  the  nbject  of  her  comincndation.  We  all 
remained  silent,  and  occupied  with  our  own  reflections  (my  aunt  drying  her  eyes,  ami 
now  sobbing  convulsively,  and  now  laughing  and  calling  herself  a  f<H)l)  ;   until  I  spoke. 

'  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,*  said  I  to  Mr.  IVggotty,  '  as  to  the  future, 
good  friend  ?     I  need  scarcely  ask  you.' 

'  Quite,  Mas'r  bavy,'  he  returned  ;  '  and  told  Km'ly.  Theer  's  mighty  countries, 
fur  from  heer.     Our  future  life  lays  (.or  the  sea.' 

'They  will  emigrate  toycthci-.  aunt,'  s.iiil  1. 

'  Yes  !  '  said  Mr.  Pcggotty,  with  a  hopeful  smile.  '  No  one  can't  reproach  my 
darling  in  Australia.     We  will  l)egiii  a  new  life  over  theer  I  ' 

I  asked  him  if  he  yet  proposed  to  himself  any  time  for  going  away. 

'  I  was  down  at  the  Docks  early  this  morning,  sir.'  he  returned,  '  to  get  information 
concerning  of  them  shijis.  In  about  six  weeks  or  two  moi\ths  fmm  now  there  'II  be 
one  sailing — I  see  her  this  morning  went  aboard  and  wc  shall  take  our  passage  in 
her.' 

'  Quite  alone  '? '    I  asked. 

'  Aye.  Mas'r  Davy  !  '  he  returned.  '  .My  sister,  you  see,  she  "s  that  fond  of  y<»u 
and  yourn,  and  that  accustomed  to  think  on'y  of  her  own  country,  that  it  wouldn't 
be  hardly  fair  to  let  her  go.  Ik-sidcs  which,  theer  's  one  she  has  in  charge.  Mas'r 
Davy,  as  docn't  ought  to  be  forgot." 

'  Poor  Ham  ! '    said  I. 

*  My  4.-')od  sister  takes  care  of  his  hou.se,  yo>i  sec.  ma'am,  and  he  takes  kindly  to 
her,'  Mr.  Peggotty  explained  for  my  aunt's  better  information.  "  He  'II  .set  and  talk 
to  her,  with  a  calm  spirit,  wen  it  's  like  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  open  his  lips  to 
another.  Poor  fellow  !  '  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his  heati,  '  theer  's  not  so  nmch 
left  him.  that  he  could  spare  the  little  as  he  has  !  ' 

'  And  Mrs.  Gummidge  '!  '    said  I. 

'  Well.  I  'vc  had  a  mort  of  con  sideration,  I  do  tell  yoit.'  returned  Mr.  I'eggotty. 
with  a  perplexed  look  which  gradually  cleared  as  he  went  on,  '  concerning  of  Missis 
(iummidge.  You  see,  wen  Missis  (Jummidge  falls  a  thinking  of  the  old  'un.  she  an't 
what  you  may  call  good  company.  Betwixt  you  and  me,  .Mas'r  Davy  -and  you, 
nia'ara-  wen  Mrs.  tlunmiidge  takes  to  wimicking,'— our  old  county  word  for  crying, 
— '  she  's  liable  to  lie  considered  to  be,  by  them  as  didn't  know  the  old  'un,  (>eevish-like. 
Now  I  did  know  the  old  'un.'  said  Mr.  I'eggotty.  '  and  I  know'd  his  merits,  so  I  unner- 
stan'  her  ;   but  'tan't  entirely  so.  you  sec.  with  others-  naf  rally  can't  be  ! ' 

My  aunt  and  I  both  acquiesced. 

'  Wheerby,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  my  sister  might — 1  docn't  say  she  would,  hut 
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mif{ht — find  Missis  Giimniid^e  give  her  a  lectle  trouble  now-and-af;ain.  Theerfur 
'tan't  niy  intentions  to  moor  Missis  Gummidf^  lonjj  with  them,  but  to  find  a  Bein' 
(ur  her  wheer  she  can  fisherate  for  herself.'  (A  Bein'  ciKnifies.  in  that  dialect,  a  home, 
and  to  fisherate  is  to  provide.)  '  Fur  whioh  purpose,'  said  Mr.  Peffjjotty,  '  I  means 
to  make  her  a  'lowance  afore  I  go,  as  '11  leave  her  pretty  comfortable.  She  's  the 
fiiithfullcst  of  crceturs.  'Tan't  to  \te  exjiected,  of  course,  at  her  time  of  life,  and  l»ein)! 
lone  and  lorn,  as  the  jjood  old  mawthcr  is  to  l>c  knocked  al>out  atwardship,  and  in 
the  woo<ls  and  wilds  of  a  new  and  fur-away  country.  So  that  "s  what  I  'm  a  f^)ing  to 
do  with  hfr.' 

He  forgot  nol)ody.     He  thought  of  evcrylKHly's  claims  and  strivings,  but  his  own. 

'  Em'ly,'  he  continued,  '  will  keep  along  with  me  |)oor  child,  she  's  sore  in  need 
of  peace  and  rest ! — until  such  time  us  wc  goes  upon  our  voyage.  She  '11  work  at 
them  clothes,  as  mu.st  Ijc  made ;  and  I  hope  her  troubles  will  l)egin  to  seem  longer 
ago  than  they  was,  wen  she  finds  herself  once  more  by  her  rough  but  loving  uncle.' 

My  aunt  nodded  confirmation  of  this  hope,  and  imparted  great  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Peggotty. 

'  Thecr  's  one  thing  funlcr.  Mas'r  Davy,'  said  he.  putting  his  hand  in  his  breast- 
pocket, and  gravely  taking  out  the  little  paper  bun<llc  I  had  seen  before,  which  he 
unrolled  on  the  table.  '  Thecr 's  these  hcer  banknotes— fifty  [mund.  and  ten.  To 
them  I  wish  t<i  add  the  money  ar.  she  come  away  with.  I  've  asked  her  alniut  that 
(but  not  sayi-g  wh\),  and  have  added  of  it  up  ;  I  an't  a  scholiir.  Would  you  l)c  so 
kind  as  see  how  'tis  '! ' 

He  handed  me.  a[M>logetically  for  his  scholarship,  a  piece  C'f  paper,  and  observed 
me  while  I  looked  it  over.     It  was  quite  right. 

'  Thank  'ee,  sir.'  he  said,  taking  it  back.  '  This  money,  if  you  doen't  .see  objec- 
tions. Mas'r  Davy.  I  shall  put  up  jest  afore  I  go,  in  a  cover  d'rectcd  fo  him  ;  and  put 
that  up  in  another,  d'rectcil  fo  his  mother.  I  shall  Icll  her.  in  no  more  wureds  than  I 
.speak  to  you.  what  it  's  the  price  on  ;  and  that  I  "m  gone,  and  past  receiving  of  it  back.' 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  wo\ild  be  right  !<>  do  so — that  I  was  th.iroughly  con- 
vinoeil  it  would  l)e,  since  he  felt  it  to  be  right. 

'  I  said  that  thecr  was  on'y  oiic  thing  funler.'  he  pr<K'eeded  with  a  grave  smile, 
when  he  had  made  iip  his  little  bundle  again,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  ■  '  but  theer  was 
two.  I  warn't  sure  in  my  mind,  wen  I  come  out  this  morning,  as  I  could  go  an<l 
break  to  Ham.  of  my  own  .self,  what  had  so  thankfully  happened.  .So  I  writ  a  letter 
while  I  was  out.  and  put  it  in  the  post-olHcc,  telling  of  'ctn  how  all  was  as  'tis,  and 
that  I  should  come  down  to-morrow  to  unload  .ny  mind  of  what  I'ttle  needs  u  doing  of 
down  theer,  and.  most-like,  take  my  farewell  leave  of  Yarmouth.' 

'  .^nd  do  you  wish  me  to  go  with  you  ?  '  sai<l  I.  seeing  that  he  left  something 
unsaid. 

'  H  you  could  <io  iiic  that  kind  favour,  Mas'r  Davy,'  he  replied,  '  I  know  the  .sight 
on  you  would  cheer  'cm  up  a  bit.' 

My  little  Dora  lieing  in  goo<l  spirits,  and  very  dcsirotis  that  I  should  go- -as  I 
found  on  talking  it  over  with  her — I  readily  pledged  myself  to  accompanv  him  in 
accordance  with  his  wish.  Next  morning,  conseqmnf ly.  wc  were  on  the  Yarmouth 
coach,  and  again  travelling  over  the  old  ground. 

As  we  passed  along  the  familiar  street  at  night—.Mr.  Peggotty,  in  desjiite  of  all 
my  remonstrances,  carrying  my  bag — I  gla;iced  uifo  Omrr  and  .loram's  shop,  and 
saw  my  old  friend  Mr.  Omrr  there,  smoking  his  pipe      I  felt  reluctant  to  l)c  present, 
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when  Mr.  Peggotty  first  met  his  .ster  and  Ham  ;  and  made  Mr.  Onier  my  excuse  for 
lingerinf;  behind. 

'  How  is  Mr.  Omer  after  this  long  time  ?  '   said  I,  going  in. 

He  fanned  awa\  Die  smuke  of  his  pipe,  that  he  might  get  a  t>etfer  view  o(  nir, 
ami  soon  recognised  mc  with  great  delight. 

■  I  should  get  up,  sir,  to  acknowledge  such  an  honour  as  this  visit."  said  he,  '  onK 
my  limbs  arc  rather  out  of  sorts,  and  I  am  wheeled  a>>out.  With  the  exception  of  my 
limbs  and  my  breath,  howscvcr.  I  am  as  hearty  as  a  man  can  Ix-.  I  "m  thankful  fo  say.' 

I  congratulatctl  him  on  bis  contented  looks  and  his  gooti  spirits,  and  s;iw,  now, 
that  his  ea.sy-chair  went  on  wheels. 

■  It 's  an  ingenious  thing,  ain't  it  '!  '  he  ini|uired.  following  the  direction  of  m\ 
glance,  and  polishing  the  elbow  with  his  arm.  "  It  runs  ;is  licht  as  a  feather,  and  tracks 
as  true  as  a  mail-coach.  HIess  you,  my  little  Miiuiie  my  griiiid-daughtcr  \ou  know. 
Minnie's  ehiltl — puts  her  little  strength  against  the  back,  gives  it  a  shove,  and  away 
we  go,  as  clever  and  merry  u .  cv.i  you  see  anything  !  .\nd  i  tell  you  what  it  's  a 
most  uncommon  chair  to  smoke  ,'    pipe  m." 

I  never  saw  such  a  goo*!  oli'  lloiv  to  nuike  the  l)est  of  a  thing,  and  lind  out  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  as  Mr.  (Jnier.  >•  »«as  as  radiant,  as  if  his  chair,  his  asthma,  and  the 
failure  of  his  limbs,  were  the  various  branches  of  a  great  invention  for  enhancing  the 
luxury  of  a  pipe. 

'  I  see  more  of  the  world,  I  can  asMirc  you.'  said  Mr.  Omer.  in  thi"  chair,  than  ever 
I  see  out  of  it.  Vou  'd  be  surprised  :\i  the  number  of  people  tb.it  IiH.ks  in  of  a  day  to 
have  a  chat.  Vou  really  would.  There  's  twice  as  much  iii  the  newspaper,  since 
I  've  taken  to  this  chair,  as  there  iise<l  to  I.e.  As  to  general  reading,  dear  me.  whitt  a 
lot  of  it  I  do  get  through  !  That  's  what  I  feel  so  strong,  you  know  !  If  it  had  been 
my  eyes,  what  should  I  have  done  ?  If  it  had  been  my  cars,  what  should  I  have  done  .' 
Ucing  my  limbs,  what  does  ii  signify  '!  Why,  my  limbs  only  made  my  breath  shorter 
when  I  used  'em.  .\nd  now,  if  I  want  to  i,">  <>ut  int»>  the  street  or  down  to  the  sands, 
I  'vc  only  got  to  call  Dick,  .loram's  youi;i;est  'prentice,  and  away  I  go  in  my  own 
carriage,  like  the  Lord  .Mayor  of  London." 

He  half  suffocated  himself  with  laughing  here. 

'  Lord  bless  you  !  '  .said  Mr.  Omer.  re.iiming  his  pipe.  '  a  man  Tnust  take  the 
fiit  with  the  lean  ;  that  's  whot  he  must  ma!  r  uj)  his  mind  to,  in  this  life.  Joram  does 
a  line  business.     Kx-cellent  business  !  ' 

■  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.'  said  I. 

'I  knew  you  would  In,'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  .\nil  .lorain  arid  Minni-  are  like 
^  alci. tines.     What  more  can  a  nuin  expect  '!     V,  hat  's  his  limb  .  to  //..■/  '  ' 

His  supreme  contempt  for  his  own  limbs,  ivs  he  sat  smoking,  was  one  of  the 
;  'casantest  otldities  I  have  ever  encountere<l. 

"And  since  I've  took  to  general  reading,  yt)u 've  t(M)k  to  general  writing,  eh, 
sir  ?  '  said  .Mr.  Omer,  s.irveying  me  .wlmiringly.  '  What  a  lovely  work  th  i  was  of 
yours!  What  expressions  in  it!  f  read  it  every  word  every  woid.  Ami  .is  t<» 
feeling  sleepy  !     Not  at  all  !  ' 

I  lau.;hingr,  expressed  my  .satisfaction,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  thought  this 
as!><)ciation  of  ideas  sij/niticii.it. 

'  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Omer,  '  that,  when  I  lay  that  inMik 
iiI>on  the  '.•>'>le,  a  1  look  at  it  outside  compact  in  three  separate  and  iiuliwi<bial 
wollf  :ies  -one,  two,  three  ;    I  am  as  proud  as  i'unch  to  think  Uiut  I  i>nce  had  the 
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honour  of  l)eing  connected  with  your  family.  And  dear  nic,  it  's  a  lonff  time  ago, 
now,  uiu't  it  ?  Over  at  Bliiiidcrstone.  With  a  pictly  littlt-  party  laid  along  with  the 
other  party.     And  you  <|uitc  a  small  party  then,  yourself.     Dear,  dear  I  ' 

I  changed  the  .sul.ject  >>y  referring  to  Kmily.  After  assuring  him  that  1  did  not 
forget  how  interested  he  had  always  been  in  her,  and  how  kiiully  he  had  alway-^  treated 
her,  I  gave  him  :t  j,'eneral  account  of  her  restoration  to  her  uncle  l>y  the  aid  of  Martha  ; 
which  I  knew  would  plea.se  the  old  man.  lie  listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
said,  feelingly,  when  I  had  done — 

■  I  am  rejoiced  at  it,  sir  !  It 's  the  l)est  news  I  have  heard  for  niai\y  a  day.  Dear, 
dear,  dear  1  And  what  "s  going  to  l)C  uiidrrtook  for  that  imfortunate  young  woman, 
.Martha,  now  ?  ' 

'  Y'ou  touch  a  point  that  my  thoughts  have  l)een  dwelling  on  since  yesterday,' 
said  1,  '  but  on  which  I  can  give  you  no  information  yd.  Mr.  Omer.  Mr.  Peggotty 
has  nf)t  alluded  to  it,  and  I  have  a  delicacy  in  doing  so.  I  am  stire  he  has  not  forgotten 
it.     He  forgets  nothing  that  is  disinterested  and  u'ood.' 

'  Because  you  know.'  ;.  :  Mr.  (liner,  takiiii;  himself  up.  where  he  had  left  off. 
'  whatever  t,v  done,  I  shou'  .  h  to  I't  a  member  of.  I'ut  mc  down  for  anything  sou 
may  consider  right,  and  le'  -.n-  ■  >iow.  I  never  coidd  think  the  girl  all  bad.  and  1  am 
^.'lad  to  find  .she  's  not.  So  will  my  (laughter  .Minnie  l)e.  Young  women  are  con- 
tradictory creatures  in  some  things— her  mother  was  just  the  same  as  her— but  their 
hearts  are  soft  and  kind.  It  's  all  show  with  Minnie,  about  Martha.  Why  she  should 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  -iny  show,  I  don't  undertake  to  tell  you.  But  it  's  all 
show,  bless  you.  She  d  do  her  any  kindness  in  private.  So.  put  me  down  for  whatever 
you  may  consider  right,  will  jou  be  so  good  ?  and  drop  me  a  line  where  to  forwanl  it. 
Dear  me ! '  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  when  a  man  is  drawing  (m  to  a  tiine  of  life,  where  the  two 
ends  of  life  meet ;  when  he  (inds  himself,  however  hearty  he  is,  bemg  wheeled  about 
for  the  second  time,  in  a  speit'lies  of  go-cart  ;  he  should  be  over-rejoiced  to  do  a  kind- 
ness if  he  can.  lie  wants  plenty.  And  I  don't  speak  of  myself,  particular."  said  Mr 
Omer,  "  because,  sir,  the  way  I  look  at  it  is.  that  wc  .  -  aii  drawing  on  to  the  Inittom 
of  the  hill,  whatever  age  we  are.  on  account  of  tin  -icver  standing  still  for  a  single 
moment.     So  let  us  always  do  a  kindness,  uiid  be  over-rejoiced.     To  be  sure  !  ' 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  put  it  on  a  ledge  in  the  back  of  his 
chair,  expressly  made  for  its  reception. 

'  There  's  Eni'ly's  cousin,  him  that  she  was  t()  have  been  married  to.'  said  Mr. 
Omer.  rubbing  his  Iiands  feebly,  '  iis  fine  a  ft  How  as  there  is  in  Yarmouth  !  He  'II 
come  and  talk  or  read  to  mc.  in  the  evening,  for  an  hour  together  sometimes.  That  's 
a  kindness.  I  should  call  it  !     .411  his  life  's  a  kindness.' 

'  I  am  going  to  see  him  now,'  said  1. 

'  .\rc  yo\i  ?'  said  Mr.  Omer.  Tell  him  I  was  hearty,  and  sent  my  resi)ects. 
Minnie  and  .loram's  at  a  ball.  They  would  be  as  proud  to  see  you  as  I  am.  if  they 
was  at  home.  Minnie  wont  hardly  go  out  at  all.  you  see,  "on  account  if  father." 
as  she  says.  .So  I  swore  to-night,  that  if  she  didn't  go,  I  'd  go  to  bod  at  .six.  Ii: 
conseiiuence  of  which.'  Mr  Omer  shook  himself  ai.d  his  chair,  with  laughter  at  the 
success  of  his  device.  '  she  and  .loram  's  at  a  ball.' 

I  shook  haiuls   vith  him.  and  wished  him  good-night. 

'  ll.jlf  a  minute,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Omer.  '  If  you  was  to  go  without  sec  ■  .ii\  .ittle 
elephant,  you  'd  lose  the  best  of  sights.     You  never  cee  such  a  sight  !     Mini   <•  '  ' 

A  nmsical  little  voice  answered,  from  .somewhere  upstairs,  '  I  am  eoinin<,'.  j'-nul 
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father!'   and  a  pretty  little  jjirl  with   lon>j,  Haxrn.  cnrlinj;  hiur.  soon   mnir  lutMiinif 
into  the  shop. 

'This  is  my  httle  elrphimt,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Onur.  f>>ii(!lin»;  tlif  <liiUI.  ■  Suum  np 
lirced,  sir.     Now,  liftle  elfphiiiit  I  ' 

The  little  elephiiiit  sot  llir  <l<H>r  of  tin'  parlcuir  «.piii.  iiiiil.liiii;  me  to  sef  lli.kt, 
in  these  liittcr  duy.i,  it  aus  roinerted  into  u  l>«<lrooin  for  Mr.  ( liner.  «lio  roiiUI  not  (.<• 
riisiiy  coiivcye<i  upstairs  ;  and  tlion  hid  her  pretty  forrhesid.  ii.nl  MmiMrcl  tirr  Icmi; 
luiir,  aaai.ist  the  liack  of  .Mr.  Oiiier's  chair. 

■  Thf  elephant  Ixitls.  you  know,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Onier,  wiiikiiii.'.  '.Ihii  1i<-  i;.«v  :»t  n 
olijeot,     Onee,  elephant.     Twi<-e.     Thrcr  tintes  !  " 

At  this  sijtnal,  the  little  eU|>liaiit,  with  a  ilextcrity  that  wa^  u<-\\  to  niirvrlloiis 
in  so  small  an  animal,  whi.sked  the  chair  round  with  Mr.  (Jnier  in  it,  and  raltl. .!  it  off, 
pell  niell,  into  the  parlour,  without  toiirliinc  the  doorpost  :  Mr.  Onur  mdi  sen  Lain" 
enjoyiiiR  the  j)erforiiiaiiee,  and  lookinj;  liack  al  inr  on  t!u-  n>ad  as  if  il  win-  lli<- 
triimipliant  issue  of  his  life's  e.vertions. 

.Vfter  a  stroll  ahout  the  »iwn,  I  went  to  Hams  house.  IV^'jotty  had  tm.w 
nniovcd  here  for  Kood  ;  and  h.id  let  her  own  house  to  the  sueeessor  "f  Mr.  Markis  lu 
file  earryinR  business,  who  had  paid  her  vers  well  for  the  i,'<«m1w'11,  cart,  and  horse. 
I  believe  the  very  same  slow  horse  that  Mr.  Harkis  ilro\e,  was  still  at  work. 

I  found  them  in  the  neat  kitehen.  aeeompanied  l>y  Mrs.  Ijiumiiiidj.e,  who  had 
lieen  fctehed  from  the  old  boat  by  Mr.  IVjiKotty  himself.  I  doui>t  if  she  eo'dd  have 
been  indueed  to  desert  her  post,  by  aii\  one  else.  lie  had  evulently  told  the:n  all. 
Hoth  I'eKpotty  and  Mrs.  l.uninildi,'e  had  their  aprons  to  their  eyes,  and  Ham  hud 
just  stepped  out  '  to  tak.-  a  turn  on  the  lieaeh.'  He  presently  eaine  home,  very  ^lad 
to  see  me  ;  and  I  hope  they  were  all  the  better  for  my  l>ein(;  there.  We  sptike,  witli 
some  approach  to  eheerfiiiness,  of  Mr.  Teu'ijotty's  jjrowiny  rich  in  a  m  w  eonntrv,  .and 
uf  the  wonders  he  W(»uld  describe  in  Ins  letters.  We  said  nolhinu  of  Kmily  by  name, 
but  di.staiitly  referred  to  her  more  than  onee.      Ham  wiis  the  sercnesi  of  the  party. 

But,  Peunotty  told  .ne,  when  she  lighted  me  to  a  iiltle  chamber  where  the 
(Toeodiie-bnok  was  lyin«  ready  for  me  on  the  table,  that  he  always  was  the  same.  She 
believed  (hhc  told  me,  cryiiifj)  that  he  was  broken  hearted  ;  thouKli  he  was  as  rnll  of 
eoura;,'e  as  i:f  swc<tness,  and  worked  !iarder  and  better  than  any  lM)ut  builder  in  an\ 
yard  in  all  that  jiart.  Tlitre  were  times,  she  said,  of  an  evening,  when  he  talked 
of  their  old  life  in  the  boat-honsc  ;  and  then  In'  mentioned  K.mily  is  a  child  Hut. 
lie  never  mer'ioncd  her  as  a  woman. 

I  tlioiifji't   I   had  read  in  his  face  that   he   uoiild   lik.    io  speak   I e  alone.      I 

tliereforc  resolved  to  put  myself  lii  his  wa\  next  (veiling,  as  lie  came  home  from  his 
work.  Havinn  settled  this  with  myself.  I  fell  asleep.  That  inulit.  for  the  lirst  time 
in  all  those  many  iiiuhts.  the  candle  was  taken  out  if  the  wiiid.iu.  Mr.  I'eu'sjottv  swuiijj 
in  his  old  hanmioek  in  the  old  boat,  ami  the  wind  murmureil  with  tlu  old  s,.und  round 
his  head. 

.Ml  next  da\,  he  was  occupied  in  dis(vosiiitj  oi  Ins  tisliinfjboat  and  t.ickic  ;  in 
pael.inji  up,  and  seinliiiK  to  London  by  ua(,'«on,  sueh  of  bi.  little  doiiustie  possessii.iis 
e.  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  hin  ;  and  in  parting  with  the  rest,  or  bestowing  them 
on  Mrs.  (aimmidRc.  She  was  with  him  all  ila>.  .' •  I  had  a  sorrowful  wish  to  see  the 
olil  place  once  more,  bcfon-  it  was  loekid  up.  1  eiifiaj."  d  to  meet  them  there  in  the 
eveniiifr.     Hut  I  .so  arraiijicd  it,  as  llsat  I  should  meet   Hani  tirst. 

It  was  easv  to  ctniie  in  his  wa\ .  as  I  knew  where  he  worked.      I   me.    him  at    a 
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retired  |>iirt  of  the  xjinclH,  which  I  knew  he  would  crrMS,  aixl  turned  hark  with  him, 
that  hr  ini^ht  have  leisiin-  ti»  s|ieak  t<i  nie  if  he  Tully  wished  I  had  not  mistaken 
the  expression  of  his  faee.  We  had  walked  hut  a  little  way  toother,  when  hr  said, 
without  l<N)kint;  at  nir — 

'  Mas"r  Davy,  have  you  seen  her  ?  ' 

'  Only  for  u  moment,  when  she  was  in  a  swoon.'  I  softly  answered. 

We  walked  a  little  farther,  and  he  said — 

■  Mas'r  Davy,  shall  you  see  her,  d  '>«■  think  ?  ' 

'  It  would  lie  t(Mi  painful  to  her,  |ierhaps,'  said  I. 

■  I  have  tliowt  of  tliiit,'  he  rrplie«l.     '  So  'twould,  sir.  so  'twould.' 

■  Hut.  Ham,'  said  I.  jjeiitly.  '  if  there  is  an,\ tiling;  that  I  eould  write  to  her.  for 
\ou.  in  ease  I  eould  not  tell  it  ;  if  there  is  anything  you  would  wish  to  make  known 
to  her  through  me  ;    I  should  eoiiiidcr  it  a  saereil  trust.' 

'  I  am  sure  on  't.     I  thank'ee,  sir,  most  kind  !     I  think  theer  is  something  I  eould 
wish  said  or  wrote.' 
•  What   IS  it  '.'  ' 
We  walked  a  little  farther  in  silem  ••    uiid  then  he  spoke. 

■  'Taii't  that  I  forpive  h<T.  'Tan't  l!  -it  so  niueh.  'Tis  more  as  I  l>e(j  of  her  to 
forfjive  me.  for  having  pressed  my  affections  upon  her.  Odd  times.  I  think  that  if  I 
hadn't  li.id  lier  promise  fur  to  marry  me,  sir.  she  was  tliat  trustful  of  iiir.  in  a  friendly 
way.  that  slii-  d  have  t(>ld  me  what  was  strujfRlini;  in  her  mind,  and  would  hav 
eouiiselled  with  me.  and  f  might  have  saved  her.' 

I  pr<  sscd  Ills  hand.      "  Is  that  all  '!  ' 

'  Thter  's  \et  ri  somcthiiii'  else,'  he  returned.  '  if  I  can  say  it,  Mas'r  Davy." 

We  walk'd  on,  fartlur  than  we  had  walketl  yet.  before  he  spoke  aj^iin.  He  was 
not  iTviiiu'  "hen  hi'  niailo  the  piuises  I  shall  e.vprcss  liy  lines.  He  was  merely 
<'olle<f ini.'  I'.iiiisi  If  to  sjieak  very  plainly. 

I  loved  her  -  and  I  love  the  mein'ry  of  her — ttio  deep  to  lie  ahle  to  lead  her 
Id  lielie\e  of  my  own  self  as  I  'm  a  happy  man.  I  eouhl  only  lie  happy  -by  forgetting 
(,'  "ler — and  1  'm  afeerd  I  eoiildn't  hardly  l>e;ir  as  she  should  l>c  told  I  done  that.  But 
if  voii,  being  so  full  of  le:iriiiiig.  Mas'r  Davy,  eould  think  of  anything  to  say  as  might 
briiiji  her  to  believe  I  wasn't  greatly  hurt  :  stdl  loviiig  of  her.  ami  mourning  for  her  : 
anything  a-,  might  bring  her  to  believe  ;is  1  was  r.uf  tired  of  my  life,  and  yet  was  hoping 
fur  tj)  ser  her  without  blame,  wheer  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest  ;in\Miing  as  woidd  ease  her  sorrowful  mind,  and  yet  not  make  her  thii  k 
as  I  eoulfi  c  -i  .iiarry,  o"*  as  'twas  |M>ssilile  that  any  one  could  ever  l)e  to  me  wh;it  she 
was  -  I  shoiiiii  .i-ik  of  ymi  to  say  that     with  my  prayers  for  her-  that  was  so  dear.' 

I  (irt-sed  his  mai.!;  b.and  again,  and  t(ild  him  I  would  charge  my.self  to  do  this 
as  >vell  as  1  could. 

"  I  thank  'ee,  sir.'  he  answered.  '  'Twas  kind  of  you  to  meet  me.  'Twas  kind  of 
\oii  to  bear  him  conipany  down.  Mas'r  Davy.  I  unnerstan'  very  well,  though  mv 
iuiTit  will  come  to  Lnn'oii  afore  they  sail,  and  they  'II  unite  once  more,  that  I  am  not 
like  to  see  him  again.  I  fare  to  feel  sure  on  't.  We  doen't  say  so.  but  so  'twill  iie, 
and  better  so.  The  last  you  see  on  him — the  very  last—  will  yon  give  him  the  lovingest 
duty  and  tl  >nks  of  the  orphan,  as  he  was  ever  more  than  a  father  to  '!  ' 
This  i  also  promised,  faithfully. 

'  I  thank  "ee  agen.  sir,'  he  said,  heartily  shaking  hands.  '  I  know  whecr  you  're 
a  goiiif;-      (iood-bye  !  ' 
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With  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  as  though  to  explain  to  me  that  he  could  not  enter 
the  old  place,  he  turned  awav.  A.  I  looked  after  his  figure,  crossing  the  waste  .n  the 
moonlight,  I  saw  him  turn  his  face  towards  a  strip  of  silvery  light  upon  the  sea.  and 
pass  on,  looking  at  it,  until  he  was  a  shadow  in  the  dist.wre. 

The  door  of  the  boat-house  stood  open  when  I  ajiproaohed  :  and,  on  entennc  I 
found  it  emptied  of  all  its  furniture,  saving  one  of  the  old  lockers,  on  which  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  with  a  basket  on  her  knee,  was  seated,  looking  at  Mr.  1  cggotty.  He 
leaned  his  elbow  on  the  rough  chimney-piece,  and  gazed  upon  a  few  expiring  eml.crs  in 
the  grate  ;   but  he  raised  liis  head,  hopefully,  on  my  coming  in,  an.l  spoke  in  a  cheery 

"'*""comc.  according  to  promise,  to  bid  farewell  to 't,  eh.  Mas'r  Davy  ?  '  he  said, 
taking  up  the  candle      '  Bare  enough,  now,  an't  it  ?' 

'Indeed  vou  have  made  good  use  of  the  time,'  said  I. 

'  Whv  we  have  not  been  idle,  sir.  Missis  tiummidge  has  worked  like  a -I  doen  t 
know  what  Missis  Gummidge  an't  worked  like.'  said  Mr.  Feggotty.  looking  at  her. 
at  a  loss  for  a  sufliciently  approving  simile. 

Mrs.  Gummidge,  leaning  on  her  basket,  made  no  observation. 

'  Theer  's  th-  very  locker  that  vou  used  to  sit  on.  'long  with  Km  ly  !  said  Mr 
reg.-ottv,  in  a  whisper.  "  I  'm  a  going  to  carry  it  away  with  me  last  of  all.  An. 
heer 's  your  <.ld  little  bedroom,  sec,  Mas'r  Davy  ?     Amost  as  bleak  tomght,  as   art 

*'°"''l.r  truth,  the  wind,  though  it  was  low.  ha.l  a  solemn  sound,  and  crept  aroun.l 
the  deserted  house  with  a  whispered  wailing  that  was  very  moun.ful.  Everything 
was  gone,  down  to  the  little  mirror  with  the  oyster-shell  frame.  I  thought  of  my  self , 
Iving  here,  when  that  first  great  change  was  being  wrought  at  home  I  thought  of  the 
blue  eyed  child  who  had  enchanted  me.  I  thought  of  Steerforth  :  and  a  foolish, 
fearful  fancy  came  upon  me  of  his  being  near  at  hand,  and  liable  to  be  met  at  any 

^'''"'  -Tis  like  to  be  long.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  in  a  low  voice.  '  afore  the  boat  finds 
new  tenants.     Thev  look  upon  't  down  heer.  as  being  unforfnate  now  . 

'  Does  it  belong  to  anybodv  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  '    T  asked. 

'  To  a  mast-maker  up  town.'  said  Mr.  PegS^tty.     '  I  'm  a  going  to  give  the  key 

to  him  to-night.  ..       ^  -j         ■,.,.■ 

We  looked  into  the  other  little  room,  and  came  back  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  sitting 
on  the  locker,  whom  Mr.  Peggotty,  putting  the  light  on  the  chimney-piece  requested 
to  rise  that  he  might  carrv  it  outside  the  door  before  extinguishing  the  candle. 

'  Dan'l  •  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  suddenly  deserting  her  basket,  and  clinging  to  his 
arm  '  mv  dear  Dan'l.  the  parting  words  I  speak  in  this  house  is.  I  must.,  t  be  left 
behind.   'Doen't  ve  think  of  leaving  me  behind,  Dan'l  !     Oh.  docn  t  ye  ever  .1..  it  . 

Mr.  Peggottv.  taken  aback,  looked  from  Mrs.  IJummidge  to  me,  and  from  me  to 
Mrs.  Gummidge.as  if  he  had  been  awakened  fn  m  a  sleep. 

'  Doen't  ve.  dearest  Dan'l.  doent  ve  !  '  cried  Mrs.  (;ummidge.  fervently.  lake 
me  'long  with  vou.  Dan'l,  take  mc  long  with  you  and  F.m'ly  !  I'll  be  your  servant. 
constant  and  trew.  If  there  's  slaves  in  them  parts  where  yc.  re  -^^  RO'»R-  J  ",  '": 
bound  to  you  for   one.  and  happy,  but  doen't  ye  leave  me  behind.  Dan  1.  that  s  .i 

*^*'";^rgood  .soul.'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his  b~ad,  '  you  d.H^n't  know  what  a 
long  voyage,  and  what  a  hard  life  'tis  ! ' 
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•Yes  I  do.  Danl!  I  can  guess!'  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '  But  my  parting 
words  under  this  roof  is.  I  shall  go  into  the  house  and  die.  if  1  am  not  took.  I  can 
rg.Dan'l,  I  can  work.  I  can  live  hard.  I  can  be  loving  and  patient  now-more 
thin  you  thi. ...  DanM.  if  you  Ml  ony  try  me.  I  wouldn't  touch  the  ^'/'^,-^[ 
I  was  dying  of  want,  Dan'l  Peggotty  ;  but  I  Ml  go  with  you  and  Lm  ly,  .f  JO"  "  «"  -' 
let  me.  L  fhe  world's  end  !  I  know  how  'tis  ;  I  know  you  thmk  that  I  am  lone  a.d 
lorn  •  but  deary  love  'tan't  so  no  more  !  I  ain't  sat  here,  so  long,  a  watching,  and 
a  thmking  of  your  trials,  without  some  good  being  done  me.  Mas'r  Davy,  speak  to  l«m 
for  me  !  I  knows  his  ways,  and  Em'ly's.  and  I  knows  the.r  sorrows  -^  can  be  a 
comfort  to  'em.  some  odd  times,  and  labour  for  'em  alius !     Dan      deary  Dan  1.  let 

"'^Id'Srr'Gmlidge  took  .us  ha.d.  and  kissed  it  with  a  homely  pathos  and 
affection,  in  a  homelv  rapture  of  de^  otion  and  gratitude,  that  he  well  deserved. 

We  brought  the  locker  out.  extinguished  the  candle,  fastened  the  dc«r  on  the 
outsi<le  and  left  the  old  boat  close  shut  up.  a  dark  speck  m  the  clou.ly  night.  Next 
Tv  whcT  we  were  returning  to  London  outside  the  coach,  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  her 
basket  were  on  the  seat  behind,  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  happy. 


CHAPTER    LIT 

I    ASSIST   AT    AN    EXPLOSION 

WHEN  the  time  Mr.  Micawber  had  appointed  so  mysteriously,  was  within 
fouf-and  twenty  hours  of  being  come,  my  aunt  and  I  consulted  how 
we  should  proceed  ;  for  my  aunt  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Dora. 
Ah  '   how  easily  I  ci  rricd  Dora  up  and  down  stairs,  now  ! 

We  were  disposed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  M*--^^'';.'^**?"'''^^'"" /^JJ,  %tk 
attendance,  to  arrange  that  she  should  stay  at  home,  and  be  represented  b>  Mr  D  ck 
and  me.  n  short,  we  had  resolved  to  take  this  course,  when  Dora  again  unsettled 
?.s  bv  declaring  that  she  never  uould  forgive  herself,  and  never  would  forgive  her  bad 
boy.if  my  aunt  remained  behind,  on  any  pretence.  >  i '11  be  dis- 

'I  won't  speak  to  vou.'  said  Dor..,   .hak.ng  her  curls  at  my  aunt.       I  1   be  d.s 
agreeable  !     1  'U  make  Jip  bark  at  you  all  day.     I  shall  be  sure  that  you  really  are  a 
cross  old  thing,  if  you  don't  go  ! '  .v  .„„  i  • 

'  Tut.  Blossom  !  '  laughed  iny  aunt.  '  You  know  you  can  t  do  without  me  ! 
'  Yes  I  can,'  said  Dora  '  You  are  no  use  to  me  at  all.  \  ou  never  run  up  and 
down  stairs  for  me,  all  day  long.  You  never  sit  and  tell  me  stones  a.,out  Doad^^ 
when  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  he  was  covered  with  dust-oh,  what  a  poor  htt  e 
mite  of  a  fellow  !  You  never  .lo  anything  at  all  to  please  me,  do  you.  dear  ?  Dora 
made  haste  to  kiss  my  aunt,  and  say,  '  Yes,  you  do  !  I  'm  only  pk.ng !  -lest  my 
aunt  should  think  she  really  meant  it.  t    l  n  » 

'But.  aunt.'  said  Dora,  coaxingly.  '  now  listen.     You  must  go.     I  shall  tease  you. 
till  vou  le;  me  have  my  own  way  about  it.     I  shall  lead  my  naughty  boy  *«cA  a  hfe 
he  don't  make  you  ,        I  shall  make  my.self  .o  disagreeable  -aiul  -  -H  J'P 
You'll    wish   vou   had       me.  like  a  good   thmg,   for   ever    and    ever    so   long    if 
vou  don't  go.^    Besides,'  said   Dora,   putting  back  her  hair,   and  looking  wonder- 
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ingly  at  my  aunt  and  me.  '  why  shouldn't  you  both  po  ?     I  am  not  very  ill  in<|pcd. 

Ami  ?  • 

*  Why,  what  a  <iuestion  ! '   cried  my  au'it. 

'  What  a  fancv  !  '    said  I. 

'  Yes  !  I  know  I  am  a  silly  little  thing  ! '  said  Dora,  slowly  lookinR  fmtn  one  of 
us  to  the  other,  and  then  putting  up  her  pretty  lips  to  kiss  us  as  slu-  lay  upon  her 
couch.     '  Well,  then,  you  must  both  ro.  or  I  shall  not  believe  you  ;   ami  then  I  shall 

crv  ! 

I  saw,  in  my  aunt's  face,  that  she  began  to  give  way  now.  and  Dora  l.riKl.lcned 

again,  as  she  saw  it  too. 

'  You'll  come  back  with  so  nuu-h  to  tell  me.  that  it  11  fako  at  least  a  w.ek  to 
make  me  understand  ! '  said  Dora.  '  nc.ause  I  knoxv  1  shan't  understand,  for  a 
length  of  time,  if  there  's  anv  business  in  it.  And  there  's  sure  to  be  sonic  l.usuiess  m 
it  '  If  there  's  anything  to  add  up,  besides,  I  don't  know  \shen  I  shall  make  it  out ;  and 
mv  bad  bov  will  look  so  miserable  all  the  time.  There  !  Now  you  '11  go.  wor>'t  you  ? 
You  '11  only  be  gone  one  night,  and  Jip  will  take  care  of  me  while  you  are  gone. 
Doadv  will  carry  me  upstairs  before  vou  go,  and  I  wont  conic  down  again  till  you 
come 'back  ;  and  you  shall  take  Agnes  a  dreadfully  scolding  letter  from  me,  because 
she  has  never  'jeen  to  see  us  ! ' 

We  agreed,  without  any  more  consultation,  that  we  woulil  both  go.  and  that 
Dora  was  a  little  i  postor,  who  feigned  to  be  rather  unwell,  because  she  liked  to  \ye 
petted.  She  was  greatly  pleased,  and  very  merry  ;  and  we  four,  that  is  to  say,  my 
aunt.  Mr.  Dick,  Traddles,  and  I,  went  down  to  Canterbury  by  the  Dover  mail  that  night. 

At  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Micawbcr  had  requested  us  to  await  him.  which  we  got 
into,  with  some  trouble,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  1  found  a  letter,  importing  that  he 
would  appear  in  the  morning  punctually  at  half-past  nine.  After  which,  wc  went 
shivering,  at  that  uncomfortable  hour,  to  our  respective  beds,  through  vari..us  close 
passages  ;   which  smelt  as  if  they  had  been  steeped,  for  ages,  in  a  solution  of  soup  and 

st&blcs 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  sauntered  through  the  dear  old  trancjuil  st-eets,  and  again 
mingled  with  the  shadows  of  the  venerable  gateways  and  churches.  The  rooks  were 
sailing  about  the  cathedral  towers  ;  and  the  towers  themselves,  overlooking  many  a 
long  unaltered  mile  of  the  rich  country  .and  its  pleasant  streams,  were  cutting  the 
bright  morning  air,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  change  on  earth.  Yet  the  bells. 
when  they  sounded,  told  me  sorrowfully  of  change  in  everything  ;  told  me  of  their 
own  age,  and  mv  pretty  Dora's  vouth  ;  and  of  the  many,  never  old,  who  had  lived 
and  loved  and  died,  while  the  reverberations  of  the  1  dis  had  hummed  through  the 
rusty  armour  of  the  Black  Prince  hanging  up  within,  and,  motes  upon  the  deep  of 
Time,  had  lost  themselves  in  air,  as  circles  do  in  watcv. 

I  looked  at  the  old  house  from  the  corner  of  the  street,  but  did  not  go  nearer  to 
it,  lest,  being  observed,  I  might  unwittingly  do  any  harm  to  the  design  I  had  come 
to  aid.  The  early  sun  was  striking  edgewise  on  its  gables  and  lattice-windows,  touching 
them  with  .-old  ;  and  some  beams  of  its  old  peace  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 

I  strolled  into  the  country  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  returned  by  the  main  street, 
which  in  the  interval  had  shaken  off  its  last  night's  sleep.  Among  those  who  were 
stirring  in  the  shops,  I  saw  my  ancient  enemy,  the  butcher,  now  advanced  to  top- 
boots  and  a  baby,  and  in  business  for  himself,  lie  was  nursing  the  baby,  and  appeared 
to  be  a  benignant  member  of  society. 
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We  all  became  very  anxious  and  impatient,  when  we  sat  down  to  breakfast         . 
it  approach  dTarer  Ld  nearer  to  half-past  nine  o'clock,  our  restless  expec  -t.on 
of  r  «er  increased.     At  last  we  n.ade  no  more  pretence  «    f -f  "«,*»  '^^ 
,  .  ■  1      Ik  \t..    n;/.!.-    luul  hppii  a  mere  form  from  the  tirst .    out  m> 

Zt:^  uT^l  ::^.      e^l; Xidrj;  sat  upon  the  sofa  affecting  to  read  the 
aunt  ««'^"*  "P  ^''^'"     j^    ^.^-y  a„d  I  looked  out  of  the  wmdow  to  R.ve  early 

Torero;  Mr    Mi;:;. rr-:^^o;.:inr   S..  had  I  lon«  to  watch,  for.  at  the  first  chime 
of  the  half-hour,  he  ajipearcd  in  the  street. 

'  Here  he  is."  said  I.  '  and  not  in  his  legal  attire  !  ,       ,  ,    .  ■     :^^ 

Mv  lunt  tied  the  s  rings  of  her  bonnet  (she  had  come  down  to  breakfast  m  it), 
and  put  o  he  sha  vl.  as  if  she  were  ready  for  anything  that  was  resolute  and  un- 
compron."  ng  Tnul.lUs  buttoned  his  coat  with  a  determined  a.r  ^r.  1)  ck.  d.s- 
?uZd  b  th;se  formidable  appearances,  but  feeling  it  necessary  to  'mita  e  them 
Hied  hi!  hat.  wi'th  both  handl  as  firmly  over  his  ears  as  he  possibly  could;  and 
instantlv  took  it  off  again,  to  welcome  Mr.  Mieawber.  , 

'  Gen  leincn,  and  madam,'  said  Mr.  Mieawber.  '  good  morning         My_  dear  sir, 
to  Mr  Dick,  wh;  shook  hands  with  him  violently.^  you  are  extremely  good. 
'  Have  vou  breakfasted  ?  '    said  Mr.  Dick.     '  Have  a  chop  ! 

'  ""for  the  world,  mv  good  sir  ! '  cried  Mr.  Mieawber,  stopping  h.m  on  his  way 
to  the  bell  ;   '  appetite  and  myself.  Mr.  Dixon,  have  long  been  stranger^_ 

Mr  Dixon  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new  name,  and  appeared  to  think  it  so  >cry 
obliging  in  mJ.  Mieawber  to  confer  it  upon  him.  that  he  shook  hands  with  h.m  again, 
and  laughed  rather  childishly. 

'  Dick,'  said  my  aunt,  '  attention  ! ' 
Mr   nick  recovered  himself,  with  a  blush. 
Now    sir;  s"d  mv  aunt  to  Mr.  Mieawber,  as  she  put  on  her  gloves,     we  are 
A    t^^  M,...n»  Vpsnvius  or  anything  else,  as  soon  as  you  please. 
'^  Madam    returned  mV.  Mieawber''  I  tr  ist  you  will  shortly  witness  an  eruption. 
Mr.  Trli":  I  have  your  permission,  I  believe,  to  mention  here  that  we  have  been 

'""Trtl^blSvU^iaet,   Copperfield,'  said  Tradd.es,  to  whom  I  looked  m 
surprise      '  M^ M^awlLr  has  eonsulte'd  me,  in  reference  to  wl^at  he  has  in  contempla- 
tion •   and  1  have  advised  him  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  .     .    »  r  .^n 
'unless  I  deceive  myself,  Mr.  Traddles.'  pursued  Mr.  Mieawber.  'what  I  con- 
template IS  a  disclosure  of  an  important  nature.' 

:i!;£,: tdl^f^^rtlSm^stances.  madam  and  gentlemen.'  said  Mr^Micawbe. 
'  vou  will  do  me  l»c  favour  to  submit  vourselves.  for  the  moment,  to  the  direction  of 
one  who  Sow  "unworthy  to  ..e  regarded  in  any  other  .ight  but  as  a  VVa^  and  Stray 
uno'n  the  shore  of  human  nature,  is  sti.l  your  fellow-man,  though  crushed  out  of  h.s 
Tgl^ll  form  by  individual  errors,  and  the  accumulative  force  of  a  combination  of 

"""trha"  J  perfect  confidence  in  you.  Mr.  Mieawber.'  said  I.  'and  will  do  what 

^'*"  ?MrCopperfield  '  returned  Mr.  Mieawber.  '  your  confidence  is  nol.  at  the  existing 
iunct^Le.-  'r stowed."!  would  beg  to  be  allowed  a  ^-t  of  ^v.  m.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
clock ;   and  then  to  receive  the  present  company,  mqumng  for  M,ss  W.ckfield.  at 
office  of  VVickfield  and  Heep,  whose  Stipendiary  I  am. 
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My  aunt  and  1  Uwkcd  at  Trad.llfs,  who  nwldrd  his  approval. 
'  I  have  no  more.'  observed  Mr.  MicawlH-r.  '  to  say  at  present.' 
With  which,  to  niv  infinite  surprise,  he  included  us  all  in  a  comprehensive    k.w. 
and  di  appeared  ;   his  manner  l«-.n«  extremely  .listunt.  and  h.s  (..<■<•  exiremety  pale 

Tr.iddles  only  smiled,  an.l  shook  his  hea.l  («ith  his  hnir  stat..hi.«  upii«-.t  on  the 
top  of  it),  when  f  looked  to  him  for  an  explanation  :  so  1  took  out  n.y  watch  an.l  as 
a  la.st  resource,  counte.l  off  the  live  n.inutes.  My  aunt,  with  her  own  watch  m  her 
hand,  did  the  like.  When  the  time  was  expired.  Tra.hUes  ^avc  lu  r  h.s  arm  :  an.l  we 
all  went  out  tocether  to  the  .)l.l  house,  without  sayiu«  one  wor.l  on  the  way. 

We  found  Mr.  Micawl.cr  at  his  .lesk.  in  ihr  t.irrrt  ..tli.-e  on  the  uroun.l  lloor.  e.th,-r 
writing,  or  pretendinj.  to  wr.te.  hard.  The  lar^e  olli.e  ruler  was  st...-k  ...to  h,s  waist ^ 
coat,  and  was  not  so  well  conoeale.l  hut  that  af.,..t  or  more  of  that  instrument  pro.rt.ded 
from  his  bosom,  like  a  new  kind  of  shirt -frill. 

As  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  expecte.l  to  speak.  I  sai.l  aloud    - 
'  How  do  yoi,  do.  Mr.  Micawher  !' 

•  .Mr.  Copperficld."  said  Mr.  M.cawl.er.  pravcly.  '  I  hope  I  mc  >  ..u  we.l  . 
'  Is  Miss  '"■      --'     af  home  V '    said  I.  .  .         .  i      •  i  „t 

■Mr    W,     '  iwell  in  Wd.  sir.  of  a  rheumatic  fever,    he  return.^.l  :      i.ut 

Miss  Wic'kfh  uo  .loul.t.  will  he  happy  to  see  ol.l  friends.     Will  you  walk  in. 

"'  ■  He  prece.1  d  ws  to  the  dii,in«-r..on.-the  first  ro.>m  1  ha.l  .nter.-d  in  that  house- 
and  flinging  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Wiekfiel.fs  f.,rmer  ..tlie.-^  sai.l  >n  a  -"<•;<;';;-•;;'•- 
'  Miss  Trdtwood.  Mr.  David  lopperliel.l.  Mr.  Thomas  Trad.ll.s.  an.l  Mr.  Dixon  . 
I  had  not  seen  Uriah  Heep  since  the  time  of  the  Mow.  Our  visit  astonished  h.m 
evidently  ;  not  the  less.  1  dare  say.  because  it  astonished  ourse  ves.  1  e  .hd  not 
gather  his  eyebrows  together,  for  he  ha.l  none  worth  n,entionmu  :  bu  he  frowne.l  to 
fhat  degree  that  he  almost  closed  his  small  eyes,  while  the  h.rn..l  raisin-^  "f  h.s 
cristly  hand  to  his  chin  betrayed  so.nc  treiii.lation  or  surprise.  Ih.s  was  only  wt.tn 
we  were  in  the  act  of  entering  his  r.,on,.  an.l  when  I  caught  a  glance  at  hun  over  n.> 
aunfs  shoulder.     .\  moment  afterwar.ls.  he  was  as  fawning  an.l  as  h.„..l,le  as  ever. 

•  Well.  I  am  sure,'  he  said.     '  This  is  in.lee.l  an  .mexpccte.l  pleas.ire        I"  h"^*-- 

as  I  mav  sav,  all  friends  round  Saint  l'a..rs  at  once,  is  a  treat  unlo.,ked  f..r  .     Mr. 

(.,pperlield,I  hope  I  see  you  well,  and -if  I  n.ay  nmWy  express  -'    ^'Y/7;"  ,e 

towards  them  as  is  ever  vour  frien.ls.  whether  .,r  n..t.     Mrs.  I  opperl..-l.l.  sir.  I  hope 

she  's  getting  on.     We  have  been  made  .,uite  uneasy  by  the  poor  a.ro,.nts  we  have 

had  of  her  state,  lately,  I  do  assure  yo.i.'  .     .    ,    i  „  ,,.  ,i„ 

I  felt  ashamed  to  let  him  take  my  han.i.  but  I  .hd  n..t  know  yet  w..at  t  >.  t.   .1  .. 

'Things  are  changed  in  this  otl.cc.  Miss  Tr.itwoo.l,  since  I  was  a  n.m.ble  el.rk 

and  y.eld  your  pony  ;    ain't  they  ?  '    said  Tri-ih,  with  his  si,.kliest  sm.le.       H.it   / 

am  rot  changed,  Miss  Trot  wood.'  .    ,  .   ,  ♦... 

Well,  sir,'  returned  mv  a.mt.  '  to  fll  you  the  tn.t!,.  I  tl,...k  you  are   pretty 

constant  to  the  promise  of  yo...  youth  ;   if  that 's  any  satisfaction  to  you. 

'Thank  you.  Miss  Trotwood,'  sai.l  Iriah.  writhing  in  his  ungainly  man  -  r,  for 
vour  good  opinion!  Mica-ber,  tell  'em  to  let  M,ss  Agnes  k....w  and  mother, 
kother  will  be  quite  in  a  s.ate,  when  she  sees  the  present  eon.pany  !  sai.l  I  r.ah. 
setting^chan-s^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ ,  ^_^.^^  Xraddles.  wh.,se  eye  the  cunning  red  eye 
accidentally  caught,  as  it  at  once  scrutinised  and  evaded  us. 
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'  No  Mr  Traddles.'  replied  Uriah.  resuminR  his  ofHcial  seat,  and  squeezing  his 
bonv  hands,  laid  palm  to  palm,  between  his  bony  knees.  '  Not  so  much  so  as  I  coul. 
wish  B..t  lawyers,  sharks,  an.l  leeches,  arc  not  easily  satisfied,  you  know  !  Not 
but  what  mvsolf  and  Micawber  have  our  hands  pretty  full  in  Reneral.  on  account  .. 
Mr.  WickHelds  bein«  hardly  fit  for  any  oo.-upation.  sir.  Hut  it  s  *  Pl^^^^''^.^  .^'; ' 
as  a  duty.  I  an,  sure,  to  work  for  him.  You  'vc  not  l.een  intimate  with  Mr.  Wk'  t  eld. 
I  think  Mr  Traddles  ?     I  believe  I  "ve  ...ily  had  the  honour  of  sceinR  you  once  my  ^olf  . 

'  No.  I  have  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wickfield,"  returned  Traddles  ;  or  I 
nii«ht  perhaps  have  waited  on  you  loii«  a^'o.  Mr.  Heep."  ,     „ui     i      f  ♦!.„ 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  reply,  which  made  I  r.ah  look  at  the 
speaker  apuin.  with  a  very  sinister  and  suspicious  expression.  Out,  sce.nR  only 
Traddles,  with  his  good  .mtu red  face,  simple  manner,  aiul  ha.r  on  end.  he  dismissed 
it  as  he  replied,  with  a  jerk  of  his  whole  Iwdy,  but  especially  his  throat- 

'  I  an,  sorrv  for  that,  Mr.  Traddles.  You  would  have  admi.ed  him  as  much  as  «e 
all  do  His  little  failings  would  only  have  endeared  him  to  you  the  more.  Hut  if 
vou  would  like  to  hear  mv  fellow -partner  eloc,uently  spoken  of,  I  should  refer  you  to 
Copperfield.     The  fa.nilv  Is  a  subject  he  's  very  strong  upon,  if  you  never  heard  hmi. 

I  was  prevented  from  disclaiming  the  compliment  (if  I  should  have  done  so,  in 
my  case)  by  the  entrance  of  Agnes,  now  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Micawber.  She  was  not 
auite  so  self-possessed  as  usual.  I  thought  ;  and  had  evidently  undergone  anxiety  and 
fatigue.     But  her  earnest  cordiality,  an  '  '.-r  .piiet  beauty,  shone  wth  the  gentler 

lustre  for  it.  .   .  •    .    i  r  „.,   „.,i,. 

I  saw  Uriah  watch  her  while  she  greeted  us  ;    and  he  renunded   me  of  an  ugl> 

and  rebellious  genie  wat.liing  a  good  spirit.     In  the  nuanwhile    some  slight  sign 

passed  between  Mr.  .Micawber  aiul  Traddles  ;    and  Trad.lles,  unobserved  except  by 

me,  went  out. 

'  Don't  wait,  Micawber.'  said  Uriah.  ,   ,       n, 

Mr   Micawber,  with  his  hand  upon  the  ruler  in  hi-     reast,  stood  erect  More  the 

door,  most  unmistakably  contemplating  one  of  his  ,cllow-men.  and  that  man  his 

employxr.^^  are  you  waiting  for  ?  '  said  Uriah.     '  Micawln^r  !  did  you  hear  me  tell  you 

not  to  wait  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ! '   replied  the  immovable  Mr.  Micawber. 

'  Then  whv  do  you  wait  ?  '    said  Uriah. 

'  Because  I— in  short  choose,'  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  burst. 

Uriah's  cheeks  lost  colour,  and  an  unwholesome  paleness,  still  faintly  tinged  by 
his  pervading  red.  overspread  them.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Micawber  attentively,  with 
his  whole  face  breathing  short  and  quick  in  every  feature.  „    ^     ^ 

'  You  are  a  dissipated  fellow,  as  all  the  world  knows,'  he  said,  with  an  effort  at 
a  smile,  '  and  I  am  afraitl  you  '11  oblige  me  to  get  rid  of  you.     Go  along !     I  11  talk 

***  ^^Vtherfi's'a  scoundrel  on  this  earth.'  said  Mr.  .Micawber.  suddenly  breaking  out 
again  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  '  with  whom  I  have  already  talked  too  much,  that 

scoundrel's  name  is— Hf.ep  !  '  ,      ,  ■        ,      i  i  „.^„ 

'  Uriah  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  or  stung.     Looking  slowly  round  upon 

us  with  the  darkest  and  wickedest  expression  that  his  face  could  wear,  he  said,  m 

a  lower  voice — 


'  Oho  !     This  is  a  cm 


spiracv  !     You  have  met  here,  by  appointment  1    You  are 
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playinc  Booty  with  mv  .lerk.  are  you.  I op,HTf,cl.i  ?  Now.  luko  <arr.  \ou  II  mukr 
m  S  «^this.     Wc  un.lerstan.l  .uch  oth.r.  you  a.ul  n.c.     Thero  's  no  lovo  .H-tw.,.,. 

;?.u  were  alwavs  a  puppy  with  a  prou-l  sU.nuuh.  from  your  "^''  .-"""«   ";• 
and  you  enw  n.e  nn-  ris.!  do  you  ^     None  o(  >..ur  pl.-ts  a«au.st  n,e  ;   I  H  countrrpl... 
vou  '     Mirawher,  vou  »)<•  otf.     I  Ml  talk  to  you  prcMntls . 

•  •  Mr  Mi.aw.,or,-  sai.l  T.  '  th.n-  is  a  su.hlcn  ,-hanu.-  n,  tin.  (Hlow  .n  more  respe.-ts 
than  the  extraordinary  one  o(  his  s,H.«kinK  the  truth  ;..  one  partuular.  whuh  assures 
me  that  he  is  hroMght  to  hay.     Deal  with  him  as  he  d.s.  rves 

'You  are  a  pr^eious  set  of  people,  ain't  you  V  •  sai.l  I'm^h.  u,  the  -"-'•-;;;; 
and  breaking  out  into  a  .lanmu  heat,  whi.h  he  w.pe.l  Iron,  h.s  forehead,  w.th  h  h 
Zr  lean  hand,  '  to  hu v  over  my  .-lerk.  who  is  the  very  MU.n  of  s.^uty-as  you  your- 
Twe  e  t-op.erru.ld.vou  know  it.  before  any  one  Im.l  ehar.ty  on  you  -  to  .1,-  an,, 
m  wi  h  hi  I  ie  T  MissTrotwoo<l.  you  had  better  stop  this  :  or  I  Ml  stop  your  hust.and 
Xner  than  will  he  pleasant  to  you.  I  wont  know  your  story  p.ofess.onallv,  fo 
^^h  n«  ^  ladv  !  Miss  Wiek.ield.  if  y..u  have  any  love  for  your  a  her,  you  had 
S^;  not  join  that  «an,.     I  Ml  ruin  hin,    .f  you  do.     N..w.  eo.ne  !  ave  «o^  s.  n e 

„f  vou  under  the  harrow.     Think  twice,  before  .t  f,'o. -  ov.r  v.mi.     Thu.k  tNM...  >.... 

,-awi:  vou  don't  want  to   be  .rushed.     I  r. ,nu..n.l  you   to  take   y..urs.-l 

ff.  and  be  talked  to  presently,  you  fool!  while  .her.-  s  ''"-  ''V'''^'-'^*  .  ^  .  ,  r.s 
mother  ' '  he  said,  suddenly  appearing,  to  noti.-e.  w.th  alann.  the  absenee  ot  Tra.l.lles. 
and  DulliuL'  .lown  the  bell-rope.     '  Fine  .loinRS  in  a  person  s  own  house  . 

■  Mrs  Ileep  is  here,  sir.'  said  Traddles.  returnin«  wit.  that  wo.thv  nmther  of  a 
worthv  son.     '  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  .naki.,s  mys.lf  known  to  her. 

'Who  are  you  to  make  yourself  known  Y  '    retorte.J  I'rmh.     "  .Vn.i  what  .lo  >ou 

"'"'I"m  the  .«ent  and  frien.l  of  Mr.  Wi.kliel.l.  sir.'  sai.l  Trad.lles.  in  --M;-;; 
t.usiness-likc  wav:     "  .And  I  have  a  power  .>f  attorney  fron,  hun  m  my  po.-ket,  to  ...  t 

'"•  •Vt.::.;;:;  r  h^drunk  himseU  i:  .  a  state  ..f  dot^nze.'  sai.l  Iriah.  turning  u«l,er 
than  before,  '  and  it  has  been  got  fr.>n.  him  by  fraud  !  j  t,     ,  „        ..:„...  • 

'  Something  has  been  g.>t  from  him  by  frau.l.  1  know,'  returned  Trad.Ucs  .lu.tb  . 
'  and  so  do  vou,  Mr.  Heep.     We  will  refer  that  ,,uest......  .f  y.>u  please,  to  Mr.  Muawbtr. 

'  ITrv  -   -•  Mrs.  Heep  began,  with  an  anxious  gesture. 

'  You  hold  your  tongue,  mother,'  he  returt.e.l  ;   '  least  sai.l.  so.,nest  mende.l. 

■  But  my  l^rv ' 

•  Will  vou  hold  vour  tongue,  mother,  and  leave  it  to  me  .  ^     „  .  .  ,       „  , 

Though  I  hud  "long  known  that  his  servility  was  false,  and  „1  h.s  pretenees 
knaJsh  and  hollow.  I  had  had  no  ade.,uate  con.-eption  of  the  extent  of  ^.s  hypoensy. 
untiVl  now  saw  him  with  his  mask  off.  The  suddenness  w.th  wh.eh  he  droppe, 
when  he  pereeived  that  it  was  useless  to  him  ;  the  maliee.  u.solenee.  ami  hate,  le 
Tevealed  the  leer  with  whieh  he  exulted,  even  at  this  mon.ent  m  the  evd  he  ha.l  .lone 
-allthis  time  being  desperate  too,  and  at  his  wits'  end  for  ^^^^^^^f^^'Z'^:^ 
better  of  us-though  perfectly  consistent  w.th  the  e''P".enee  J  had  of  h."^- jt  f  rst 
took  even  me  by  surprise,  who  had  known  him  so  long,  and  d.shked  h.m  so  hcart.ly 

I  sav  nothing  of  the  look  he  conferred  on  me.  as  he  stood  eyemg  us  one  af  er 
another  ;  for  I  had  always  understood  that  he  hated  me,  an.l  I  -^-^/^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  my  hand  upon  his  cheek.  But  when  his  eyes  passed  on  to  Agnes,  and  saw  the  rage 
with  which  he  felt  his  power  over  her  slipping  away,  and  the  exh.b.t.on.  m    the.r 
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.lisappointment.  of  the  odious  passions  that  had  led  h.m  to  aspire  .<  -«  -h»«- ''ofrcr 
he  c^uld  never  appreciate  or  care  for.  I  was  shocked  by  the  mere  thought  of  her 
hiivinir  hved,  an  hour,  within  sight  of  such  a  man. 

After  sdme  rubbing  of  the  lower  pnrt  of  his  face,  and  some  I.K^kmg  at  us  with 
those  bad  eyes,  over  his  gristly  lingers,  he  made  one  more  address  to  me.  half  winning. 

""**  "You'um"  it  justifiable,  do  you.  Cop,.rfteld.  you  who  pride  yourself  so  much 
on  your  honour  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  to  sneak  about  my  P'^'^'X?^ 3;^";;J 
,nv  clerk  ?  H  it  had  iK^en  me.  I  shov.ldnt  have  wondered  ;  for  1  don  t  make  m>self 
Z  a  gentleman  (though  1  never  was  in  the  streets  either,  as  you  .--.;--;^'"«;» 
Micawber).  but  being  you  !-And  you  're  not  afraid  of  doing  th.s.  e.  her  ?  ^o"  d""  t 
think  at  all  of  what  1  shall  do.  in  return  ;  or  of  gettmg  yourself  mto  trouble  for 
tnmK  ai  ail  oi  ^^^^^  s-your-name,  you 

conspiracy  and  so  forth  I     >er>   wen.      ».c»iiuii=v  ^         vvu.. .ir.r,'t 

were  goiuK  to  refer  some  question  to  Micawber.  There's  your  referee.  Why  don  t 
vnii  niikc  I. mi  sDCuk  ?     He  has  learnt  his  lesson.  I  see. 

'  See'ng  .hat'  what  he  said  had  no  effect  on  me  o.  any  of  us.  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  table  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  one  of  his  splay  feet  twisted  round  the 
other  IcB,  waiting  doggedly  for  what  might  follow.  .  .    ,,  .    » 

Mr.%licawber.  Those  impetuosity  I  had  restrained  thus  f«rj..th  the  greate 
.lifBcultv.  and  who  had  repeatedly  interposed  with  the  first  syllable  of  ScouN-^irel 
without"  getting  to  the  second,  now  burst  forward,  drew  the  ruler  from  his  breast 
(apparently  as  a  defensive  weapon),  and  produced  from  his  pocket  a  foolscap  docu- 
^nt.  folded  in  the  form  of  a  large  letter.  Opening  this  packet,  with  »>;->^  fl«-^^^^ 
an.l  glancing  at  the  contents,  as  if  he  cherished  an  artistic  admiration  of  the.r  style  of 
composition,  he  began  to  read  as  follows— 

"•  Dear  Miss  Trotwood  and  gentlemen "'  .  .,    , ,       •». 

'  Bless  and  save  the  man  !  *    exclaimed  my  aunt  in  a  low  voice.       He  d  write 
letter-  by  the  ream,  if  it  was  a  capital  offence  !  ' 
Mr.  Micawber.  without  hearing  her,  went  on. 

'  "  In  appearing  before  you  to  denounce  probably  the  most  consummate  villain 
that  has  ever  existed."  '  Mr.  Micawber.  without  looking  off  the  letter,  pointed  the 
ruler,  like  a  ghostly  truncheon,  at  Uriah  Heep,  '  "  I  ask  no  consideration  for  myself 
The  victim,  from  my  cradle,  of  pecuniary  liabilities  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
respond.  I  have  ever  been  the  sport  and  toy  of  debasing  circumstances.  Ignommy 
Want.  Despair,  and  Madness,  have,  collectively  or  separately,  been  the  attendants 

"'  ""ThTrd-'sh  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  described  himself,  as  a  prey  to  these  dismal 
calamities,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  emphasis  with  which  he  "^'^d  h.s  let  er ; 
and  the  kind  of  homage  he  rendered  to  it  with  a  roll  of  his  head,  when  he  thought 
he  had  hit  a  sentence  very  hard  indeed.  j  ,,    ,  i      ^  ,-^  ^k- 

'  "  In  an  accumulation  of  Ignominy.  Want.  Despair,  and  Madness,  I  entCTed  the 
office-or.  as  oui  lively  neighbour  the  (Jaul  would  term  it,  the  bureau-K,f  the  Finn, 
nominally  conducted  under  the  appellation  of  Wickfield  and-HEEP.  but,  m  reahty. 
wielded  by-HEEP  alone.  Heep.  and  only  Keep,  is  the  mainspring  of  that  machine. 
Heep,  and  only  Keep,  is  the  B'orger  and  the  C'b         '  '  .,.    ,  ,^  ■,  »„ 

Uriah,  more  blue  than  white  at  these  wr  .  made  a  dart  at  the  letter,  as  if  to 
tear  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  perfect  miracle  ^^^^^''t*'"*/  «'  '"*^*; 
caught  his  advancing   knuckles  with  the   ruler,  and  disabled  his  right  hand.     It 
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dropped  At  the  wrist,  an  i(  it  were  broken.     The  blow  s..umif.l  as  i(  it  hua  (alien  on 

wood.  ,  ,  ,  >•■  I 

'  Tlie  Devi!  take  you  ! '   soi<l  rnah.  writhing  i  i  .1  new  w.iy  with  pain.       I  »  "« 

even  with  vou.'  , 

'Approach  luc  i.Kum.  you-  >.m-  >....  iiKi  -f  mfains.'  «as|..-.l  Mr.  MicawDer. 
'  and  if  your  head  is  luinmn,  I'll  break  It.     I  ..ne  on.  loiiie  on  !  ' 

I  tliink  I  luver  saw  anything  more  ridieiilous  -I  was  sensible  of  it.  even  at  the 
lime— than  Mr.  .Mieawl)er  making  broa.lswor.l  .-uanls  uith  the  ruler,  ai  .rymt;, 
•Come  on!'  while  Traddles  and  1  pushe.l  liiin  '.aek  into  a  eorner,  from  whieh.  as 
often  as  we  got  him  into  it,  he  persisted  in  emer«m){  uijaiii. 

His  enemv,  mutteriiiK  to  himself,  after  wrin«ii.«  his  woun.leil  hand  for  some 
time,  slowly  drew  off  his  neekerehief  and  bound  it  i.p  ;  tlien,  held  it  in  his  otb.r  hand. 
and  sat  upon  his  table  with  liis  sullen  fuec  looking  down. 

Mr.  Micawber,  when  he  was  siittieiently  eool.  .ir«K-eeded  with  his  letter. 
'  *•  The  stipendiary  emoluments  in  eonsideration  of   which   1  cnterc.l  into  the 
service  of— Hf.ep,"  '  alwavs  pausing  before  that  wor.l  and  utteriiiK  it  with  1    •oiushini; 
vi(?<mr,  '  "  were  not  delincd,  lieyond  the  pittance,  of  twenty  two  shilliiiKS  six  |>.r 

week.  '  The  rest  was  left  contingent  on  the  value  of  my  prof,  .ii-iial  exe  ns  ;  in 
.)ther  and  more  expressive  words,  on  the  baseness  of  my  natin  .  the  (•...|,u„iy  of  m> 
motives,  the  povertv  of  mv  family,  ti.e  general  moral  (or  rather  ir.  or:  I)  reseml)lance 
l,etween  myself  and— Hkf.i-.  Need  1  say,  that  it  so-  ■  l)ecatnc  ■  sar;.  for  me  to 
solicit  from— Hkf.p -pecuniary  adv  mees  towards  .;  up|H)rt  ».  .drs.  Muawber. 
niid  our  bliKhted  but  r-ing  far  ■  !  Need  I  sa>  that  ....  necessity  had  b<cn  foreseen 
by— Heep  1  That  those  advances  were  sccureil  l)y  I  O  U's  and  other  similar  acknow- 
ledgments, known  to  the  leual  institutions  of  this  country  ?  .\n«i  that  1  thus  became 
immeshed  in  the  web  he  had  spun  for  my  reception  ?  "  ' 

Mr.  Micawber's  enjoyment  of  his  epistolary  powers,  in  deseribini;  this  unfortunate 
stcte  of  things,  really  seemed  to  outweigh  any  pain  or  anxiety  that  the  reality  eoulo 
have  caused  him.     He  read  on    - 

'  "Then  it  was  that— Heei>— l>egan  to  favour  me  with  just  so  much  of  his  con 
fidence,  as  wiis  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  infernal  business.  Then  it  was  that  I 
l)egan,  if  I  may  so  Shakespcarianly  express  myself,  to  dwindle,  peak,  and  pun-.  I 
found  that  my  services  were  constantly  called  into  rc<piisition  for  the  falsilicatioii  ot 
business,  and  the  myslilication  of  an  iiulividual  whom  1  will  csignate  as  Mr.  W . 
That  Mr.  \V.  was  imposed  upon,  kept  in  ignorance,  and  deluded,  in  every  possible 
way  ;  yet,  that  all  this  while,  the  ruHian— Hkki-  was  professing  unbounded  gratitu.l.' 
to.  and  unbounded  friendship  for,  that  much  abused  gentleman.  This  was  bad 
enough;  but.  as  the  philosophic  Dane  observes,  with  that  universal  ap|)iiial.ilit> 
which  distinguishes  the  illustrious  ornament  of  the  Elizabethan  Kra,  wors.-  remains 

behind  !  "  '  r         1 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  very  much  struck  by  this  happy  rounding  off  with  a 
(|UOtation,  that  he  indulged  himself,  and  us.  with  a  second  reading  of  the  sentence, 
under  pretence  of  having  lost  his  place. 

'  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  '  he  continued,  reading  on.  "  "  to  enter  on  a  delaile.l 
list,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  epistle  (though  it  is  re  (v  elsewhere),  of  th(- 
various  malpractices  of  a  minor  nature,  affecting  the  individu  1  whom  1  have 
denominated  Mr.  \V..  to  which  I  have  been  a  tacitly  consenting  parly.  My  object, 
when  the  contest  within  myself  between  stipend  and  no  stipend,  baker  and  no  baker, 
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existence  and  non-existence,  ceased,  .as  to  take  advanf^ge  of  ^^J^^^^:^^^^^^ 
discover  and  expose  the  major  mal-practices  commit  ed.  to  that  g«"tleman  s  pievous 
wrong  and  inju^^  by-HEEP.  Stimulated  by  the  -'*'°\™°?;V'' "f'/J^f  >^^ 
less  touching  and  appealing  monitor  without-to  whom  I  w.  1  br  efl>  ^^^^^^Z^ 
-1  entered  on  a  not  unlaborious  task  of  clandestme  •'»^««*'«**:«"'  P'^*™twelv; 
to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  over  a  period  exceeding  twehe 

'^'^'^t'.r^fpassage.  as  if  it  were  from  an  Act  of  Parliament ;    and  appeared 

ruler  into  a  tn'enier^  position  under  his  left  arm  in  case  of  need.       are  as  follows. 

)!^^r  ::^^:^lL^t.   ^^:  Mr\J-s  ^-s  and  memory  for 
„..esr;m.  W  c^.  -:SL;1^  ^^-S-^^H^d  ti^ 

Keep  was  always  at  hand  to  force  him  to  enter  on  it.     He  obtainea  mr   *  g 

"Z  such  ei„u™..»es  .o  doeu.en.,^  ^/rre-Z^SCS^w  .«. C 

C,:rJn^rp,°iS7M"tr::tL^oL7. ,  .na  ...  .^  ..  ev.  .„., 
"•  '°"y»  i,"~v:Thry.;u  C„pp»6e.a  i  •  ..ia  Uriah,  with  a  .h„a.eni„8  .hake 
"'  "■^^l*lH„1!!J5r'ta5'a™ ;  who  Uv.a  in  hi.  hou„  ...»  hi„,'  saia  Mr.  Mi.awh,,. 

breakinc  oft  from  the  letter  ;   '  will  you  ?  '  ,  „  .  ^   j    j      r  ,ii.. 

'  Thr  '  ol  himself-and  lives  there  now.'  said  Uriah,  disdainfully. 
.  Isk-  -HEEP^f  he  ever  kept  a  pocket-book  in  that  house.'  said  Mr.  Micawber ; 

'  "'"l^aw  Uriah's  lank  hand  stop,  involuntarily,  in  the  scraping  of  his  chin 

words,   had  a  powerful  effect  ri  alarming  the  mother,    who  criea 

agitation —  ,        ,  . 

'  Urv   Urv  !     Be  umble.  and  make  terms,  my  dear  ! 

'  Mo'ker  !  •    he  retorted.  '  will  you  keep  quiet  ?     You  re  in  a  ^"8^-  ^-^^^^^ 
know  what  you  say  or  mean.     Umble  ! '    he  repeated,  looking  at  me.  with  a  snarl . 
'rve  umblid  some  of  'em  for  a  pretty  long  time  back,  umble  as    J- '  ^^^ 

Mr.  Micawber,  genteelly  adjusting  his  chin  in  his  cravat,  presently  proceeded  with 

'"  "TcLnd"  KEEP  has.  on  several  occasions,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  inlor- 
"**•' BuuL'tt^o.'  muttered  Uriah,  relieved.     '  Mother,  you  keep  quiet.' 
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We  will  endeavour  to  provide  something  that  will  do,  and  do  for  you  finally, 
sir,  very  shortly.'  replied  Mr.  Micawher.  ,         ,    , 

'"Second      Heep  has,   on   several   occasions,   to   the   best   of   my   knowle< 
information,  and  belief,  systematically  forged,  to  various  entries.  Looks,  and  doou- 
ments,  the  signature  of  Mr.  W.  ;   and  has  distinctly  .lone  so  in  one  mstance.  capnl,!,- 
of  proof  by  me.     To  wit,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  "  '  :  ,  •  ■     . 

Again,  Mr.  Micawlier  had  a  relish  in  this  formal  piling  up  of  words,  whuh,  how- 
ever ludicrously  displayed  in  his  case.  was.  I  must  say.  not  at  all  pecuimr  to  hu...     1 
have  ob>:erved'it,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  in  numl^rs  of  men.     It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  general  rule.     In  the  taking  of  legal  oaths,  for  instance,  deponents  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  mightily  when  they  con      'o  several  good  words  in  sue.ess.on.  for  the 
expression  of  one  idea;    as,  that  they  utterly  detest,  abommate,  an.l  a^']ure^  or  so 
forth  •    and  the  old  anathemas  were  made  relishing  on  the  same  principle.     \\c  talk 
about  the  tyranny  of  words,  but  we  like  to  tyrannise  oyer  them  too;    we  are  fond 
of  having  a  large  superfluous  establishment  of  words  to  wait  upon  us  o.i  great  oeeasions  ; 
we  think  it  looks  important,  and  soun.ls  well.     As  we  are  not  particular  about  the 
meaning  of  our  liveries  on  state  occasions,  if  they  be  but  fine  and    v.uuerous  enough, 
so  the  meaning  or  necessity  of  our  words  is  a  secondary  consideration,  if  there  he  l.ut 
a  'great  parade  of  them.     And  as  individuals  get  into  trouble  by  making  too  great  a 
show  of  liveries,  or  as  slaves  when  they  are  loo  numerous  rise  against  their  masters 
so  I  think  I  could  mention  a  nation  that  has  got  into  many  great  dillieulties,  and  will 
get  into  many  greater,  from  maintaining  too  large  a  retinue  of  words. 

Mr   Micawber  read  on,  almost  smacking  his  lips—  ,  •    ,    ■ 

'  "  To  wit,  in  mamu  r  following,  that  is  to  say.  Mr.  W.  being  infirm,  and  it  l>e.ng 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  his  decease  mi^-ht  lead  to  some  discover.es.  an.l 
to  the  downfall  of-HEEP's-power  over  the  W.  family,  -as  I,  \Nilkins  M.eawber, 
the  undersigned,  assume-unless  the  filial  affection  of  his  daughter  could  be  secretly 
influenced  from  allowing  any  investigation  of  the  partnership  affairs  to  be  ever  made, 
the  said-llEEP-deemed  it  expedient  to  have  a  bond  ready  by  him,  as  from  Mr.  >V., 
for  the  before-mentioned  sum  of  twelve  six  fourteen,  two  and  mne.  with  'ntercst. 
slated  therein  to  have  been  advanced  by-HEKP-lo  Mr.  W.  to  save  Mr.  W.  fn.m 
dishonour;  though  really  the  sum  was  never  advanced  by  him,  and  has  long  been 
replaced.  The  signatures  to  this  instrument,  purporting  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  w. 
and  attested  by  Wilkins  Micawber,  are  forgeries  hy-HEEP.  I  have,  in  my  possession 
in  his  hand  and  pocket-book,  several  similar  imitations  of  Mr.  W.'s  signature,  here  and 
there  defaced  by  fire,  but  legible  to  any  one.  I  never  attested  any  such  document. 
And  I  have  the  document  itself,  in  my  possession."  ' 

Uriah  Heep,  with  a  start,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys,  an<l  opened  a 
certain  drawer  ;  then,  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  what  he  was  about,  and  tunied 
again  towards  us,  without  looking  in  it.  ,     ,  ,      » 

' "  And  I  have  the  document,"  '  Mr.  Micawber  read  again,  looking  al)out 
as  if  it  were  the  text  of  a  sermon,  "  "  in  my  possession."  that  is  to  say,  1  had, 
eariy  this  morning,  when  this  was  written,  but  have  since  relimjuished  it  to  Mr. 
Traddles.' 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  assented  Traddles. 

'  Ury  Urv  !  '  cried  the  mother,  '  be  umble  and  make  terms.  I  know  my  son 
will  be  umble," gentlemen,  if  you  'II  give  him  time  to  think.  Mr.  fopperfield,  I  m  sure 
vou  know  that  he  was  always  very  umble,  sir ! ' 
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It  was  singular  to  see  how  the  mother  still  held  to  the  old  trick,  when  the  son  had 

'''^"Xfh^^::!^with  ««  inpatient  bite  at  the  handkerchief  in  which  his  hand 
was  wrapped,  '  you  had  better  take  and  fire  a  loaded  gun  at  me. 

Tut  I  love  vou.  llry;  cried  Mrs.  Heep.  And  I  have  no  doubt  she  d.d  ;  or  tba 
he  loved  her  how'eve;  strange  it  may  appear  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  a  conge.ual 
coi  '  And  I  can't  beaf  to  hear  you  provoking  the  gentleman,  and  endangenng 
oHwself  more.  I  told  the  gentleman  at  first,  when  he  told  me  upsta.rs  .t  was  come 
to  hght,  that  I  would  answer  for  your  being  umble,  and  mak.ng  amends.  Oh,  see 
how  umble  /  am,  centlemen,  and  don't  mind  him !  .      ,  •    ,        c 

'  C  there  -s  Copperfield,  mother.'  he  angrily  retorted,  pointmg  h.s  lean  finger 
at  me  asainst  whom  all  his  animosity  was  levelled,  as  the  prime  mover  m  the  dis- 
"•  ;Tnd  I  did  not  undeceive  him  ;  '  there  's  Copperfield,  would  have  g.ve.  you  a 
hundred  pound  to  say  less  than  you  've  blurted  out !  •       •  .     j„„„„, 

'I  can^help  it,  Ury.'  cried  his  mother.     '  I  can't  see  you  runnmg  mto  danger, 
throueh  carrying  your  head  so  high.     Better  be  umble,  as  you  always  was 

He  remained  L  a  little,  biting  the  handkerchief,  and  then  sa.d  to  me  w.th  a  scow^- 
•  What  more  have  you  got  to  bring  forward  ?     If  anythmg,  go  on  w.th  .t.    What 

'•^  ^Mr.'Mic;:ir  p^^mptly  resumed  his  letter,  glad  to  revert  to  a  performance  with 

^^''"^'S.^\nflLf'fl  now  in  a  condition  to  show    by--H..P's-fal.e 
bo.>ks  and-HEF.p's-real  memoranda,  beginning  with  the  partially  destroyed  pocket- 
Ik  (which  I  was  unable  to  comprehend,  at  the  time  of  its  accidental  discovery  by 
m"    Scawber.  on  our  taking  possession  of  our  present  ^a»><><ie'ntl^  locker  or  ^n 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  ashes  calcined  on  our  domestic  hearth),  that    the 
weaknesses,  the  faults,  the  very  virtues,  the  parental   affections,  and  the  sense  of 
Lnour  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  W.  have  been  for  years  acted  on  by.  and  warped  to  the 
base"  purposes  of-lEEP.    That  Mr.  W.  has  been  for  years  deluded  and  plundered, 
n  every  conceivable  manner,  to  the  pecuniary  aggrandisement  of  the  avar.cmu> 
alse  and  grasping-HEEH.     That  the  engrossing  object  of-HEEP-was  next  to  gam 
to  Xuc  Sr     nd  Miss  W.  (of  his  ulterior  views  in  reference  to  the  latter  I  say  nothing) 
euHrelv  to  himself,     ^hat  his  last  act.  completed  but  a  few  months  since  --  to  mduce 
Mr  W  to  execute  a  relinquishment  of  his  share  in  the  partnership,  and  even  a  bill  of 
sae  on    he  very  furniture  of  his  house,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  annuity    to  l.e 
well  and  truly  paid  by-IlEEP-on  the  four  common  quarter-days  in  each  and  every 
1         Th  t  these  meshes;    beginning  with  alarming  and  falsified  -counts  of  the 
est!  e  of  which  Mr.  W.  is  the  receiver,  at  a  period  when  Mr.  W   had  launched  into 
imp  uden    and  ill-judged  speculations,  and  may  not  have  had  the  money,  for  wh;ch 
'hTw^s  morally  and  legally 'responsible,  in  hand  ;  ^o-« --"»>  J-^-itrZdu 
of  money  at  enormous  interest,  really  coming  from-HEEP-and  by-HEEP  -fraudu 
kntK-  obtained  or  withheld  from  Mr.  W.  himself,  on  pretence  of  such  speculations  or 
other«^  e  •    perpetuated  by  a  miscellaneous  catalogue  of  unscrupulous  chicaneries-- 
gadual  y  Ihicke'ned,  until  the  unhappy  Mr.  VV.  could  see  no  world  beyond.     Bankrupt 
a   he  be  ieved,  alike  in  circumstances,  in  all  other  hope,  and  in  honour,  his  -le  re  lancc 
was  upon  the  monster  in  the  garb  of  man."  '-Mr.  Micawber  made  ^  good  deal  of  this 
Zl  neTturn  of  expression.-'  "  who.  by  making  himself  necessary  to  him.  had  achieved 
his  destruction.     All  this  I  undertake  to  show.     Probably  much  more  ! 
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I  whispered  a  few  words  to  Agnes,  who  was  weepm,.  »^"«  .f,  ""-rj.^""  ^^Id 
fully,  at  mVside:  and  there  was  a  movement  among  us  as  .f  Mr.  >»'--''"  J'^^ 
fmished.  He  said,  with  exceeding  gravity,  '  Pardon  nie,'  and  procee.le.l,  with  a 
mixtSe  of  the  lowest  spirits  and  the  n.ost  intense  enjoyment,  to  the  ,M-r„rat.on  of 

**'' ' '"Thave  now    concluded.     It    n.erely    ren.ains   for    n.c    to    substantiate    these 
accusations:    and  then,  wiih  n.y  ill-starred  family,  to  disap,K-ar  fron.  the  landscape 
Twhich  we  appear  to  be  an  ineumhrance.     That  is  soon  done.     It  may  Ik;  rcasonal.K 
rnfetr.hat  oTbahy  will  first  expire  of  inanition,  as  being  the  ^^^^^^^^^  -' 
circle-    and  that  our  twins  will  follow  next  m  order.     So  be    t  !     1-or  m>self,  n>> 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage  has  done  much  :    iniprisoan.ent  on  c.v.l  process,  and  want 
l"l   scon  do  mo^e.     I  trust  that  the  labour  and  ha.ard  of  an  „uest,gat.on-K>f  winch 
h      nrikst  results  have  been  slowly  pieced  together    in  «»>V""^""  t  .leiv  :;r 
evocations,  under  grinding  penurious  apprehensions,  at  rise  of  morn,  at  dewy  cnc 
inThe  shadows  of  night,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  one  whom  .t  were  superfluous  to 
"all  Demon-combined  with  the  struggle  of  parental  Poverty  to  turn  .t,  when  co.n- 
^eted!to  the  right  account,  may  be  as  the  sprinkling  ..f  a  few  drops  o   -vcct  wat     o 
my  funereal  pvre.     I  ask  no  more.     Let  it  be,  in  just.ce,  n.crcly  sa.d  of  n.e    as  of    a 
Slant  and  em.nent  naval  Hero,  with  whom  I  have  no  pretensions  to  co,m..  that  what 
I  have  done,  I  did,  in  despite  of  mercenary  and  selfish  objects, 

'  For  England,  lionic,  and  l)caiity." 
•  "  Remaining  always,  etc  ,  etc.,  Wii.kins  Mtcawhf.b."  ' 

luch  affected,  but  still  intensely  enjoying  himself.  Mr.  Micawber  folded  up  h.s 
letter  and  handed  it  with  a  bow  to  my  aunt,  as  somelhmg  she  might  like  to  keep. 

ThTre  was,  as  I  had  noticed  on  my  first  visit  long  ago,  an  .ron  safe  m  the  room 
The  key  waTin  it.     A  hasty  suspicion  seemed  to  strike  Uriah  ;   and.  w.th  a  g  ancc  at 
Mr  Micawber,  he  went  to  it.  and  threw  the  doors  clanking  open.     It  was  empty. 

mere  are  the  books  V  •   he  cried,  with  a  frightful  face.     "  Some  th.cf  has  stolen 

'^'  ^r'^Micawber  tapped  himself  with  the  ruler.  '  /  d.d,  when  I  got  the  key  from  you 
.IS  usual -hut  a  little  carlicr-and  opened  It  this  niormng. 

'  Don't  be  uncasv.'  said  Traddlcs.  '  They  have  come  mto  my  possession.  I 
will  t.ake  care  of  them,  under  the  authority  I  mentioned.' 

'  You  receive  stolen  goods,  do  you  ?  '    cried  I'nah. 

'  Under  such  circumstances,'  answered  Traddlcs,  *  >  es.' 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  beheld  my  aunt  who  had  •-"«•- ';7;'y 
.,uiet  and  .attentive,  make  a  dart  at  Uriah  Deep,  and  see  bun  by  the  collar  w.th  both 

hands ! 

'  You  know  what  /  want  '? '    said  my  aunt. 

•  A  strait-waistcoat,'  said  he.  ,...,.,  I  i.»iirvi.d 

•  No  My  property  !  '  returned  my  aunt.  '  Agnes,  my  dear,  as  U.ng  as  I  be hcNed 
it  ha,l  been  really  made  away  w.th  by  your  father,  1  wouldn't-  and.  my  dear  I  d.du  . 
even  to  T  ot  as  he  knows-breathe  a  syllabic  of  its  having  been  placed  here  for  mvest- 
ment      B^.'now  1  know  this  fellow's  answerable  for  it,  and  1   11  have  .t  !     'l rot.  ...ue 

'"'  ^th;;^:y  -Z;  'imposed,  f,.  the  moment,  that  he  kept  her  property  m  h,s 
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neckerchief,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  ;  but  she  certainly  pulled  at  it  as  if  she  thought 
so  I  hastened  to  put  myself  between  them,  and  to  assure  her  that  we  would  all  take 
care  that  he  should  make  the  utmost  restitution  of  everything  he  had  wrongly  got 
This,  and  a  few  moments'  reflection,  pacified  her  ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  what  she  had  done  (though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  her  bonnet),  and  resumed  her 
seat  composedly. 

During  the  last  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Heep  had  been  clamourmg  to  her  son  to  be 
'  umble ' ;  and  had  been  going  down  on  her  knees  to  all  of  us  in  succession,  and 
making  the  wildest  promises.  Her  son  sat  her  down  in  his  chair ;  and,  standing 
sulkily  by  her,  holding  her  arm  with  his  hand,  but  not  rudely,  said  to  me,  with  a 
ferocious  look — 

'  What  do  you  want  done  ?  ' 

'  I  will  tell  vou  what  must  be  done,'  said  Truddles. 

*  Has  that  Copperfield  no  tongue  ?  '  muttered  Uriah.  '  I  would  do  a  good  deal 
for  you  if  you  could  tell  me,  without  lying,  that  somebody  had  cut  it  out.' 

'  My  Uriah  means  to  be  umble  ! '   cried  his  mother.     '  Don't  mind  what  he  says, 

good  gentlemen  ! '  .,..,.•  u        » 

'  What  must  be  done,'  said  Traddles,  '  is  this.  First,  the  deed  of  relinquishment, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  must  be  given  over  to  me  now— here.' 

'  Suppose  I  haven't  got  it,'  he  interrupted. 

'  But  you  have."  said  Traddles ;  *  therefore,  you  know,  we  won't  suppose  so. 
And  I  cannot  help  avowing  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  really  did  justice 
to  the  clear  head,  and  the  plain,  patient,  practical  good  sense,  of  my  old  schoolfellow. 
•  Then  '  said  Traddles,  '  vou  must  prepare  to  disgorge  all  that  your  rapacity  has 
become  possessed  of,  and"  to  make  restoration  to  the  last  farthing.  All  the  partner- 
ship books  and  papers  must  remain  in  our  possession  ;  all  your  books  and  papers  ; 
all  money  accounts  and  securities,  of  both  kinds.     In  short,  everything  here.' 

'  Must  it  ?     I  don't  know  that,'  said  Uriah.     '  I  must  have  time  to  thi.ik  about 

'  Certainly,'  repHed  Traddles ;  '  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  everything  is 
done  to  ciir  satisfaction,  we  shall  maintain  possessio;.  of  these  things  ;  and  beg  you— 
in  short,  compel  you— to  keep  your  own  room,  and  hold  no  communication  with 

any  one.' 

'  I  won't  do  it ! '    said  Uriah,  with  an  oath. 

'  Maidstone  Jail  is  a  safer  place  of  detention,'  observed  Traddles  ;  '  and  though 
the  law  may  be  longer  in  righting  us,  and  may  not  be  able  to  right  us  so  completely 
as  vou  can,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  punishing  ymi.  Dear  mc,  you  know  that  quite  as 
well  as  I !     Copperfield,  will  you  go  round  to  the  Guildhal.,  and  bring  a  couple  of 

officers  ? '  .  .    •  ^  .J       • 

Here,  Mrs.  Heep  broke  out  again,  crying  on  her  knees  to  Agnes  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf,  exclaiming  that  he  was  very  humble,  and  it  wns  all  true,  and  if  he  didn  t 
do  what  wc  wanted,  she  would,  and  much  more  to  the  ue  purpose ;  being  half 
frantic  with  fcfrs  for  her  darling.  To  inquire  what  he  migiii  nave  done,  if  he  had  had 
anv  boldness,  would  be  like  inquiring  what  a  mongrel  cur  might  do,  if  it  had  the  spirit 
of  a  tiger.  He  was  a  coward,  from  head  to  foot ;  and  showed  his  dastardly  aature 
through  his  sullenness  and  mortification,  as  much  as  at  any  time  of  his  mean  life. 

'  Stop  ! '  he  growled  to  me  ;  and  wiped  his  hot  face  with  his  hand.  '  Mother, 
hold  yonr  noise.     Well !     Let  '<      have  that  deed.     Go  and  fetch  it ! ' 
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•  Do  you  help  her,  Mr.  Dick,'  said  Traddles,  '  if  you  please. 

Proud  ol  his  commission,  and  understanding  it.  Mr.  Dick  accompanie*!  her  as  a 
shepherd's  dog  might  accompany  a  sheep.  But.  Mrs.  Keep  gave  him  I.ltle  trouble  ; 
for  she  not  only  returned  with  the  deed,  but  with  the  box  in  which  it  was.  where  we 
found  a  banker's  book  and  some  other  papers  that  were  afterwards  serviceable. 

'  Good  1 '  said  Traddles.  when  this  was  brought.  '  Now.  Mr.  Heep.  you  can 
retire  to  think  :  particularU  observing,  if  you  please,  that  I  declare  to  you.  on  the 
part  of  all  present,  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  ;  that  .t  is  what  I  have 
explained  ;  and  that  it  must  be  done  without  delay.' 

liriah.  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  shuffled  across  the  room  with  his 
hand  to  his  chin,  and  pausing  at  the  door,  said—  .     .      „i 

'  CopperfiJd,  I  have  always  hated  you.     You  've  always  been  an  upstart,  and 

vou  've  always  been  against  me.' 

'  As  I  think  I  told  you  once  before,'  said  I. '  it  is  you  who  have  been,  m  your  gree.i 
and  cunning,  against  all  the  world.  It  may  1«  profitable  to  you  to  reflect,  in  future, 
that  there  never  were  greed  and  cunning  in  the  world  yet.  that  did  not  do  too  much, 
and  overreach  themselves.     It  is  as  certain  as  death.'  ^     ,     .        ,    .  .,  „„ 

'  Or  as  certair  as  they  used  to  teach  at  school  (the  same  school  '..here  I  picked  up 
so  much  umblcness).  from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven,  that  labour  was  a  curse  ;  and  from 
eleven  o'clock  to  one.  that  it  was  a  blessing  and  a  cheerfulness,  and  a  .bgmty  and  1 
don't  know  what  all,  eh  ? '  said  he  with  a  sneer.  '  You  j.reach.  about  as  cons.s  ent  as 
they  did.  Won't  umbleness  go  down  ?  I  shouldn't  have  got  round  my  gentlema.i 
fellow-partner  without  it,  I  think.-Micawber,  you  old  bully.  I  '11  pay  t,ou  . 

Mr.  Micawber.  supremely  defiant  of  him  and  his  extended  hnge-  anu  inafc.nK  a 
great  deal  of  his  chest  until  he  had  slunk  out  at  the  door,  then  addressed  himsd  to 
me  and  proffered  me  the  satisfaction  of  '  witnessing  the  re-establishmen  «.f  n^utual 
Trifldence  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Micawber.'  After  which,  he  invited  the  company 
generally  to  the  contemplation  of  that  affecting  spectacle. 

'  The  veil  that  has  long  been  interposed  between  Mrs.  M.cawber  and  "'.y**^-.  "^ 
now  withdrawn.'  said  Mr.  Micawber  ;  '  and  my  children  and  the  .\uthor  of  their  Being 
can  once  more  come  in  contact  on  equal  terms." 

As  we  were  all  very  grateful  to  him,  and  all  desirous  to  show  that  we  were,  as  well 
as  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  our  spirits  would  permit.  I  dare  say  we  should  a  1  have 
gone  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  Agnes  to  return  to  her  father,  as  yet  unable  to  bear 
more  than  the  dawn  of  hope  ;  and  for  some  one  else  to  hold  Uriah  "'  -«^  k*^;'!""'^: 
So  Traddles  remained  for  the  latter  purpose,  to  be  presently  relieved  by  Mr.  U.ck  . 
and  Mr.  Dick,  my  aunt,  and  I.  went  home  with  Mr.  Micawber      As  I  parted  hurno^v 

from  the  dear  girl  to  whom  I  owed  so  much,  and  ^»-"«'^^,  ^^"'"/'"^t  ,^lo.Ttl 
saved,  perhaps,  that  morning-her  better  resolution  notwithstandm«-I  felt  de^ou  ly 
tSfu^for  ?he  miseries  of  my  younger  days  which  had  brought  me  to  the  knowledge 

*"'  \i  hTsc  was  not  far  oft  ;  and  as  the  street-door  opcrcl  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  he  bolted  in  with  a  precipitation  quite  his  own,  we  found  ourselves  f- --^^ ^!, 
bosom  of  the  familv.  Mr.  Micawber  exclaiming,  hmma  !  my  life  !  rushed  into 
Mrs  Micawber's  arms.  Mrs.  Micawber  shrieked,  and  folded  Mr.  M-c-ber  in  he 
embrace.  Miss  Micawber,  nursing  the  unconscious  stranger  <vf  Mrs  >''''"^;/'<'7  ''f 
Ltter  to  me,  was  sensibly  ffcted.  The  stranger  leaped.  The  t.,ns  tes  ified  th.ir 
joy  by  several  inconvcicnt  hut  innocent  demonstrations.     Master  >v..  awber,  whose 
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disposition  appeared  to  have  been  soured  by  early  disappointment,  and  whose  aspect 
had  l)econ)e  morose,  yielded  to  his  l)etter  feelings,  and  blubbered. 

'  Emma ! '  said  Mr.  Micawber.  *  The  cloud  is  past  from  my  mind.  Mutual 
confidence,  so  long  preserved  between  us  once,  is  restored,  to  know  no  further  inter- 
ruption. Now,  welcome  poverty  ! '  cried  Mr.  Micawber,  shedding  tears.  '  Welcome 
misery,  welcome  houselessness,  welcome  hunger,  rags,  tempest  and  beggary  ! 
Mutual  confidence  will  sustain  us  to  the  end  ! ' 

With  these  expressions,  Mr.  Micawber  placed  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  chair,  and 
embraced  the  family  all  round  •  welcoming  a  variety  of  bleak  prospects,  which 
appeared,  to  the  liest  of  my  judgment,  to  be  anything  but  welcome  to  them  ;  and 
calling  upon  them  to  come  out  into  Canterbury  and  sing  a  chorus,  as  nothing  else 
was  left  for  their  support. 

But  Mrs.  Micawber  having,  in  the  strength  of  her  emotions,  fainted  away,  the 
first  thing  to  l)e  done,  even  before  the  chorus  could  be  considered  complete,  was  to 
recover  her.  This,  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Micawber  did  ;  and  then  my  aunt  was  intro- 
iluced,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  recognised  me. 

'  E..cuse  me,  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,'  said  the  poor  lady,  giving  me  her  hand,  '  but 
I  am  not  strong  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  late  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Micawber 
and  myself  was  at  first  too  much  for  me.' 

'  IS  this  all  your  family,  ma'am  ? '   said  my  aunt. 

'  There  are  no  more  at  present,'  returned  Mrs.  Micawber. 

'  Good  gracious,  I  didn't  mean  that,  ma'am,'  said  my  aunt.  '  I  mean  are  all 
these  yours  ? ' 

'  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  '  it  is  a  true  bill.' 

'  And  that  eldest  young  gentleman,  now,'  said  my  aunt  musing, 
been  brought  up  to  ?  '  . 

'  It  was  my  hope  when  I  came  here,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '  to  have  got  Wilkins 
into  the  Church  :  or  perhaps  I  shall  express  my  meaning  more  strictly,  if  I  say  the 
Choir.  But  there  was  no  vacancy  for  a  tenor  in  the  venerable  Pile  for  which  this  city 
is  so  justly  eminent ;  and  he  has— in  short,  he  has  contracted  a  habit  of  singing  in 
public-houses,  rather  than  in  sacred  edifices.' 

'  But  he  means  well,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  tenderly. 

'  I  dare  say,  my  love."  rejoined  Mr.  Micawber,  '  that  he  means  particularly  well ; 
hut  I  have  not  yet  found  that  he  carries  out  his  meaning,  in  any  given  direction 
whatsoever.' 

Master  'Nlicawber's  moroseness  of  aspect  returned  upon  him  again,  and  he 
demanded.  'i  some  temper,  what  he  was  to  do  ?  WTiether  he  had  been  born  a 
carpenter,  oi  ich-painter,  any  more  than  he  had  been  born  a  bird  ?    Whether 

he  could  go  int..  the  next  street."  and  open  a  chemist's  shop  ?  Whether  he  could 
rush  to  the  next  assizes,  and  proclaim  himself  a  lawyer  ?  Whether  he  could  come 
out  by  force  at  the  opera,  and  succeed  by  vi uience  ?  Whether  he  could  do  anything, 
without  being  brought  up  to  something  ? 

My  aunt  mused  a  little  while,  and  then  said — 

'  Mr.  Micawber,  I  wonder  you  have  never  turned  your  thoughts  to  emigration.' 

'  Madam,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  '  it  was  the  dream  of  my  youth,  and  the 
fallacious  aspiration  of  my  riper  years.'  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  by  the  bye, 
tnat  he  had  never  thought  of  it  in  his  life. 

'  Aye  ? '    said  my  aunt,  with  a  glance  at  me,     '  Why,  what  a  thing  it  would  be 
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for  yourselves  and  your  f.m.ly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MicawLcr.   .f  vou  >verc  .o  cnuRrate 

""''■' Capital,  nmdam,  capital.'  ur«cd  Mr.  MicawlH-r.  sjl.K.mily. 

'That  is  the  principal.  1  may  say  the  only  dill.cnlty.  n.y  dear  Mr.  (op,H-.. 

as.sented  his  wife.  „,,.;,.,. 

'  Capital  ?  •    cried  mv  aunt.     '  But  you  arc  don.«  us  a  ^rcat  scr>Kt 
,.s  a  great  ser^•ice.  I  ma.;   say.  lor  surely  nu.ch  wll  come  ou.  of  the  hrc 
could  we  do  for  vou,  that  would  In.  half  so  pood  as  to  find  the  eap.tal 

'  I  couUl  not  receive  it  r     a  jiift,'  said  Mr.  MieawlM>r,  full  of  f.rc  an.l 
.  ,.ut  if  atmdent  sum  ,„,,d  l.e  Advanced,  say  at  five  ,>er  cent,  interest  ..r  annum. 
.:iil  ^ZZ  Ha.,ility-say  n.y  notes  of  hand,  at  twelve,  e.^htcen.  and  twenty 

fnnr  months   resnectivelv,  to  allow  tin.e  for  somethmn  to  turn  up  - 

four  months  re  p  ^  ^^^  ^^_^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^ .  ^^,„^.,^,,  ,„, 

Sr^mTship  t  Vou  may  help  each  o.l.or.  Tl.h.k  of  .h„  ..«.  Mr.  ..,,1  Mr.. 
Micawber.     Take  vour  time,  and  weigh  it  well. 

'There  is  bui  one  question,  my  dear  ma'am,  1  eoul.l  w.sh  to  ask.  sa.d  Mrs. 
Micawlier.     '  The  climate,  I  l)elieve.  is  healthy  ? 

'  Finest  in  the  world  !  *   said  my  aunt. 

'Just  so'  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.     'Then  my  rpiest-on  ar.ses.     Now,  «r^  the 

"""  .Z"™«Vop„lng  anyhcr..'  »id  my  .on,,  ■  for  a  ™„  »i.o  conHoct.  him«o,f 
is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  Mr.  Mieawoer  .  ^ 

-r!:^-ai^,;^tr'.:-.;^~"^- 

"•  "s^asr™;  .»;rr„  ■  .°;'„'a",i:o"x  r  u';'„r':.n..„.  of  ,„o„  ,oo.|a, 

r'°r^ij'.^/;^»"S::r;:^?cLSrit:,;^-;i:r:.;;^- 

at  the  bulloks.  as  they  came  by,  with  .he  eye  of  an  Australu.n  farmer  ! 
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CHAPTER    LIII 


ANOTHER    RETROSPECT 


I  MUST  pause  yet  once  again.  Oh,  my  child-wife,  there  is  a  figure  in  the  moTing 
crowd  before  my  memory,  quiet  and  still,  saying  in  its  innocent  love  and 
childish  beauty,  Stop  to  think  of  me— turn  to  look  upon  the  Little  Blossom, 
as  it  flutters  to  the  ground  ! 

I  do.  All  else  grows  dim,  and  fades  away.  I  am  again  with  Dora,  in  our 
cottage.  I  do  not  know  how  long  she  has  been  ill.  I  am  so  used  to  it  in  feeling,  that 
I  cannot  count  the  time.  It  is  not  really  long,  in  weeks  or  months  ;  but,  in  my  usage 
and  experience,  it  is  a  weary,  weary  while. 

They  have  left  off  telling  me  to  '  wait  a  few  days  more.'  I  have  begun  to  fear, 
remotely,  that  the  day  may  never  shine,  when  I  shall  see  my  child-wife  running  in  the 
sunlight  with  her  old  friend  Jip. 

He  is,  as  it  were  suddenly,  grown  very  old.  It  may  be,  that  he  misses  in  his 
mistress,  something  that  enlivened  him  and  made  him  younger ;  but  he  mopes,  and 
his  sight  is  weak,  and  his  limbs  are  feeble,  and  my  aunt  is  sorry  that  he  objects  to  her 
no  more,  but  creeps  near  her  as  he  lies  on  Dora's  bed — she  sitting  at  the  bedside — 
and  mildly  licks  her  hand. 

Dora  lies  smiling  on  us,  and  is  beautiful,  and  utters  no  hasty  or  complaining  word. 
She  says  that  we  are  very  good  to  her  ;  that  her  dear  old  careful  boy  is  tiring  himself 
out,  she  knows  ;  that  my  aunt  has  no  sleep,  yet  is  always  wakeful,  active,  and  kind. 
Sometimes,  the  little  bird-like  ladies  come  to  see  her ;  and  then  we  talk  about  our 
wedding-day,  and  all  that  happy  time. 

What  strange  rest  and  pause  in  my  life  there  seems  to  be — and  in  all  life,  within 
doors  and  without— when  I  sit  in  the  quiet,  shaded,  orderly  room,  with  the  blue  eyes 
of  my  child-wife  turned  towards  me,  and  her  little  fingers  twining  round  my  hand  ! 
Many  and  many  an  hour  I  sit  thus ;  but,  of  all  those  times,  three  times  come  the 
freshest  on  my  mind. 

It  is  .lorning  ;  and  Dora,  made  so  trim  by  my  aunt's  hands,  shows  me  how  her 
pretty  hair  leill  curl  upon  the  pillow  yet,  and  how  long  and  bright  it  is,  and  how  she 
likes  to  have  it  loosely  gathered  in  that  net  she  wears. 

'  Not  that  I  am  vain  of  it,  now,  you  n.ocking  boy,'  she  says,  when  I  smile  ;  '  but 
l)ecause  you  used  to  say  you  thought  it  so  beautiful ;  and  because,  when  I  first  began 
to  think  about  you,  I  used  to  peep  in  the  glass,  and  wonder  whether  you  would  like 
very  much  to  have  a  lock  of  it.  Oh  what  a  foolish  fellow  you  were,  Doady,  when  I 
gave  you  one  ! ' 

'  That  was  on  the  day  when  you  were  painting  the  flowers  I  had  given  you,  Dora, 
and  when  I  told  you  how  much  in  love  I  was.' 

'  Ah  !  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you,'  says  Dora,  '  then,  how  I  had  cried  over  them, 
because  I  believed  you  really  liked  me  !  When  I  can  run  about  again  as  I  used  to  do, 
Doady,  let  us  ^o  and  see  those  places  where  we  were  such  a  silly  couple,  shall  we  ? 
And  take  some  of  the  old  walks  ?     And  not  forget  poor  papa  ?  ' 
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•  Yes.  we  will,  have  and  some  happy  days.  So  you  must  make  haste  to  get  well. 
""■    'Oh.  I  shall  soon  do  that  I     I  am  so  much  better,  you  don't  know  ! ' 

It  is  evening ;  and  I  sit  in  the  same  chair,  l.y  the  same  \^,  with  the  ""le  face 
tumS  owards  L  We  have  been  silent,  and  there  is  a  sm.le  u,H>n  her  ace.  I  have 
irS  to  carry  my  light  burden  up  and  down  stairs  now.     She  l.es  here  all  the  day. 

'  Doady  ! ' 

'•Su'tl^Twlk  what  I  am  going  to  say.  unreasonable,  after  what  youtold 
me.  such  a  little  while  ago.  of  Mr.  Wickfteld's  not  being  well  ?     I  want  to  see  Agnes. 
Very  much  I  want  to  see  her." 
'  *  I  will  write  to  her.  my  dear." 

'  Will  you  ?  • 

'SJTafa'good.  kind  boy  I     Doady.  take  me  on  your  arm.     ^n^eed    ^  /ear. 
it 's  not  a  whiiTll  -s  not  a  foolish  fancy.     I  want,  very  much  mdeed.  to  s«e  her  ! 
'I  am  certain  of  it.     I  have  only  to  tell  her  so.  and  she  .s  sure  to  come. 
.  You  ST^ery  lonely  when  yoJ  go  downstairs,  now  ?  '   Dora  wh.spers.  w.th  her 

'""  '''how  7n  iTe'otherwise.  my  own  love,  when  I  see  your  empty  chair  V 

'  My  empty  chair  1 '     She  clings  to  me  for  a  little  while,  m  sUenee.       And  you 
really  rJIissm?  Doady  V    looking  up.  and  brightly  smihng.     '  Lven  poor.  g.ddy. 

"'"^'^iTheart  who  is  there  upon  earth  that  I  could  miss  so  much  ?  ' 

'  Sh  Sk^d  '     I  am  so  Sad,  yet  so  sorry  !'   creeping  closer  to  me.  and  foldmg 

vn>-,  vtry  much  to  s«  h.r  i  .nd  I  h.ve  nothing  Irft  to  w,sh  tot. 

:  Kldy^'  "s:™.t,':;"°think-.von  know  .  ....»  w»  .  siUy  Uttlo  thin,  t 

—that  that  will  never  l)e  ! ' 

'  non't  sav  so  Dora  !     Dearest  love,  don  t  thmk  so  !  .    .  i^„ 

.  ?won%yi  can  help  it.  Doady.    But  I  am  very  happy  ;   though  my  dear  boy 

is  so  lonely  by  himself,  before  his  child-wife's  empty  chair ! 

„ .  n,ght ,  »d . .™  »uh  he„.m  ,^«-„':jVhr».^thX:ri  .r; 
::'.:,r'^it;:thr  r:.?.  r;rr:xit  L.  h..  „.„  ^^.y  »„. 
''°'tru^rnt.r.rv=d'::;;:.u,»o„,„ve„e,  r^^y^v.  ..,<..=». 

;X      I  hold  her  hand  in  mine.  I  hold  her  heart  in  mine.  I  see  her  love  for  me.  aUve 
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in  all  its  strength.     I  cannot  shut  out  a  pale  liiiRCi...)?  shadow  of  belief  that  she  will  Ijc 
spared. 

'  I  am  goinjj  to  speak  to  you,  Doady.     I  nni  Roing  to  say  somcthinff  I  have  often 
thought  of  saying,  lately.     You  won't  mind  1 '  with  a  gentle  look. 
'  Mind,  my  darling  ?  ' 

•  Because  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think,  or  what  you  may  have  thought  some- 
times. Perhaps  you  have  often  thought  the  same.  Doady,  dear.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
too  young.' 

I  lay  my  face  upon  the  pillow  by  her,  and  she  looks  into  my  eyes,  and  s|)eaks  very 
softly.  Gradually,  as  she  goes  on,  I  feel,  with  a  stricken  heart,  that  she  is  speaking 
of  herself  as  past. 

'  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  was  too  young.  I  don't  mean  in  years  only,  but  in  experi- 
ence, and  thoughts,  and  everything.  I  was  such  a  silly  little  creature  I  I  am  afraid 
it  would  have  Iweu  l)ettcr,  if  we  had  only  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl,  and 
forgotten  it.     I  have  liegun  to  think  I  was  not  lit  to  be  a  wife.' 

I  try  to  stay  my  tears,  and  to  reply,  '  Oh,  Dora,  love,  as  fit  as  I  to  t)e  a  husband  !  ' 
'  I  don't  know,'  with  the  old  shake  ol  her  curls.     '  Perhaps  I     But   'f  I  had  been 
more  fit  to  be  married,  I  might  have  made  you  more  so,  too.     Besides   you  are  very 
clever,  and  I  never  was.' 

'  We  have  been  very  happy,  my  sweet  Dora.' 

'  I  was  very  happy,  very.  But,  as  years  went  on,  my  dear  l)oy  would  have 
wearied  of  his  child-wife.  She  would  have  been  less  and  less  a  conipanio.^  for  him. 
He  would  have  been  more  and  more  sensible  of  what  was  wanting  in  his  hon.e.  She 
wouldn't  have  improved.     It  is  better  as  it  is.' 

'Oh,  Dora,  dearest,  dearest,  do  not  speak  to  me  so.  Every  word  seems  a 
reproach  ! ' 

'  No,  not  a  syllable  ! '  she  answers,  kissing  me.  '  Oh,  my  dear,  you  never  deserved 
it,  and  I  loved  you  far  too  well,  to  say  a  reproachful  word  to  you,  in  earnest — it  was 
all  the  merit  I  had.  except  being  pretty — or  you  thought  me  so.  Is  it  lonely,  down- 
stairs. Doady  ?  ' 

'  Very  !     Very  ! ' 

'  Don't  cry  !     Is  my  chair  there  ?  ' 
'  In  its  old  place' 

'  Oh,  how  my  poor  boy  cries  !  Hush,  hush  !  Now,  make  me  one  promise.  I 
want  to  speak  to  Agnes.  When  you  go  downstairs,  tell  Agnes  so,  and  send  her  up  to 
me  ;  an<-  while  I  speak  to  her,  let  no  one  come — not  even  aunt.  I  want  to  speak  to 
Agnes,  by  herself.     I  want  to  sjieak  to  Agnes,  quite  alone.' 

I  promise  that  she  shall,  immediately  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  her.  for  my  grief. 
'  I  said  that  it  was  better  as  it  is  !  '  she  whispers,  as  she  holds  me  in  her  arms. 
'  Oh,  Doady,  after  more  years,  you  never  could  have  loved  your  child-wife  better 
than  you  do  ;  and,  after  more  veers,  she  would  so  have  tried  and  disappointed  you, 
that  you  might  not  have  been  able  to  love  her  half  so  well  !  I  know  I  was  too  young 
and  foolish.     It  is  much  better  as  it  is  ! ' 


Agnes  is  downstairs,  when  I  go  into  the  parlour ;  and  I  give  her  the  message. 
She  disappears,  leaving  me  alone  with  Jip. 

His  Chinese  house  is  by  the  ..re  ;  and  he  lies  within  it,  on  his  bed  of  flannel, 
querulously  trying  to  sleep.     The  bright  moon  is  high  and  clear.     As  I  look  out  on 
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the  ni«ht.  my  tcrs  (nil   («st.  nn.l  my   un.li>ci,.lincd  hourt   is  chastrnc.i   heavily  - 

•^^l  Mt  down  t,v  the  nrr.  thi..kin«  with  a  Min.l  remorse  o(  nil  tho.e  sorrrt  feelings 
I  ha -c  nourrshed  sine.,  n.v  marri»RC.  I  th.nk  o.  every  I...!.-  .n.le  M.c.u  me  and 
nora  and  feel  the  truth,  ihat  tri.les  make  the  sun.  ..(  l.fe.  Kver  ns,n«  (...m  th.  m.. 
i  :;  rememh^nee,  is  the  .n.a«e  of  the  dear  ehild  as  ,  knew  her  f.rst  ura.-ed  hy  .  v 
il,.„  „n,t  »,v  her  own  with  cverv  fasiiiiation  wherein  sneh  lov.-  is  rt.h.  \><>ul.l 
nSc!::;  h- »-'"  ^"i^^»«">  -vci  -.h  ..,.,  as  a  ..,  and  ..rl.  and  forgotten 

'''   ^:^:^^:l'::::^:7lLl.  .....    ....  .  an.  reea..ed  ..y  n.y  eh.M-w.fe's  ..,d 

eomplnron      More  restless  than  he  was.  he  crawls  ont  of  h.s  honse.  and  l.K.ks  at  n- . 
and  wanders  to  the  door,  and  whines  to  ro  npstairs. 

,r:';!or ';::::  ii-  ';;:u';:r':iick.  .>•  h».,. ...» .... ,,. >  ,^. 

-^iXJjrz  i:,;'r,r  ;L.c,>  „„. » ,. ...  .«p.  ......  »..h  » ,..«.....- 

cry,  is  dead. 

'^'z:.  ii-  irpLy:" ;.. ...  .*-■  .^- •;' "-  '^ -' - 

appeal  to  me.  that  solemn  hand  upraised  towar.ls  Heaven  . 

ifrover.'    Darkness  eomes  l.fore  n.y  eyes  ;  and.  for  a  tin,e,  all  things  are  blotted 
out  of  my  remembrance. 
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THIS  is  not  the  tin.e  at  which  I  an,  to  enter  on  the  state  of  my  mind  lK|nea.h 
i's  oad  of  sorrow.  I  eame  to  think  that  the  Future  was  walled  up  I,  f.-  c 
me.  that  the  energy  and  aetion  of  n.y  life  were  at  a.,  end.  «»"|t  •- 
eould  find  anv  refuge  In.t  in  the  Rrave.  I  ean.e  to  thu.k  so.  I  s.,> ,  l.u. 
.ot  in  the  r^Uek  of  my  J.  It  slowly  ^ew  to  that  If  the  ^.Us  .^on  o 
relate    had  not  thickened  around  me.  m  tl.e  l.e«.nnmK  to  c.  ..fuse    '  »'  "    "*^ 

and  beautiful,  in  the  tender  story  that  was  closed  for  ever. 

When  it  was  f.rst  proposed  that  I  should  ,o  abroad   or  how  '       '"      .     ''^,;^   ,^  ' 
a„,ong  ..s  that  I  was  to  seek  the  restoration  of  n.v  peace  .n  ^-''''"f  .";;•;;  ,;'"     ' , 
even  now,  distinctly  k.^ow.     The  sp.rit  of  A«..es  so  P-va.le.1  a  1  «<      ;-^''  ;/ 
said    and  did.  in  that  time  of  sorrow,  that  1  assume  I  n.av  refer  the  proje<  t 
influence.     B.it  her  i..flue..ce  was  so  q..ict  that  I  know  .,o  ...ore. 

And  now    i,uleed,  1  bcRan  to  think  that  in  my  old  ass.K..at.o,.  o    her  w.th  th. 

And  now,  .noeiu    »       »>  „.  rhp»U-  forevhidowiii"  of  what  she  would  l)C 

stained-glass  window  in  the  church,  a  prophet.t  fore  nanow.!i_ 
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to  me,  in  the  calamity  that  wai  to  happen  in  the  fullness  of  time,  had  found  a  way 
into  my  mind.  In  all  that  sorrow,  from  the  moment,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  she 
stood  before  me  with  her  upraised  hand,  she  was  like  a  sacred  presence  in  my  lonely 
house.  When  the  Angel  of  Death  alighted  there,  my  child-wife  fell  asleep— they  told 
me  so  when  I  could  bear  to  hear  it— on  her  bosum,  with  a  smile.  From  my  swoon. 
1  first  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  her  compassionate  tears,  her  words  of  hope  and 
peace,  her  gentle  face  licnding  down  ns  from  a  purer  region  nearer  heaven,  over  my 
undisciplined  heart,  and  softening  its  pain. 

Let  me  go  on. 

I  was  to  go  abroad.  That  seemed  to  hove  been  determined  among  us  from  the 
first.  The  ground  now  covering  ull  that  could  perish  of  my  departed  wife,  I  waited 
only  for  what  Mr.  Micawber  called  the  'final  pulverisation  of  Hcep,"  and  for  the 
departure  of  the  emigrants. 

At  the  requestor  Traddles.  most  nffpcf  ionate  and  devoted  of  friends  in  my  trouble, 
we  returned  to  Cnnterbur>  :  I  mean  my  uunt,  Agnes  and  I.  We  proceeded  by  appoint- 
ment straight  to  Mr.  Micawbcrs  hou.se  ;  where,  and  at  Mr.  Wickfield's,  my  friend  had 
l)een  labouring  ever  since  our  explosive  meeting.  When  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  saw 
me  come  in,  in  my  black  clothes,  she  was  sensibly  affected.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  Mrs.  Micawber's  heart,  which  had  not  been  dunned  out  of  it  in  all  those 

many  years. 

*  Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,'  was  my  aunt's  first  salutaiion  after  we  were 
seated.     *  Pray,  have  you  thought  about  that  emigration  proposal  of  mine  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  madam,'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  '  perhaps  I  cannot  better  express  the 
conclusion  at  which  Mrs.  Micawber,  your  humble  servant,  and  I  may  add  our  children, 
have  jointly  and  severally  arrived,  than  by  borrowing  the  language  of  an  illustrious 
poet,  to  reply  that  our  Boat  is  on  the  shore,  and  our  Bark  is  on  the  sea.' 

'  That  's  right,'  said  my  aunt.     '  I  augur  all   sorts  of  good  from  your  sensible 

decision.' 

'  Madam,  you  do  us  a  great  deal  of  honour,"  he  rejoined.  lie  then  referred  to  a 
memorandum.  '  With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  enabling  us  to  launch  our 
frail  canoe  on  the  ocean  of  enterprise,  I  have  reconsidered  that  important  business 
point ;  and  would  beg  to  propose  my  notes-of-hand — drawn,  it  is  needU  ss  to  stipulate, 
on  stamps  of  the  amounts  respectively  required  by  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
applying  to  such  securities— £ '  eighteen,  twenty-four  and  thirty  months.  The  pro- 
position I  originally  submitted,  was  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four;  but  I  am 
apprehensive  that  such  an  arrangement  might  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  requisite 
amount  of— Something— to  turn  up.  We  might  not,'  said  Mr.  Micawber.  looking 
round  the  room  as  if  it  represented  several  hundred  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land, 
'  on  the  first  responsibility  becoming  due,  have  been  successful  in  our  harvest,  or  we 
might  not  have  got  our  harvest  in.  Labour,  I  believe,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain 
in  that  portion  of  our  colonial  possessions  where  it  will  be  our  lot  to  combat  with  the 
teeming  soil.' 

'  Arrange  it  in  any  way  you  please,  sir,'  said  my  aunt. 

'  Madam,'  he  replied,  'Mrs.  Miacwber  and  myself  arc  deeply  sensible  of  the  very 
considerate  kindness  of  our  friends  and  patrons.  What  I  wish  is,  to  be  perfectly 
business-like,  and  perfectly  punctual.  Turning  over,  as  we  are  about  to  turn  over, 
an  entirely  new  leaf  ;  and  falling  back,  as  we  arc  now  in  the  act  of  falling  back,  for  a 
Spring  of  no  common  magnitude  ;   it  is  important  to  my  sense  of  self-respect,  besides 
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J*ing  an  example  to  my  son,  that  these  arranKemr,.t«  shoul.l  l>e  .-onrludcd  uh  »*tween 

'"""ralTknow  that  Mr.  Mi,aw».er  a.tuchea  any  n,eanin«  lo  thin  h»t  ,.l.r«s«- ••    I 

.,o.-t  know  th^t  anvlKKlv  ever  .!....  or  did  ;   hu.  he  apiK-arc.  ...  r.l.sh  ..  u. uuon.y 

„^  ».M>ntrd   with  an  impressive  cough. 'as  l>etwooM  nmn  and  man. 

TproisT •  Jd  Mr'  Mioawhcr.  '  H.ll.-n  eonvenience  to  .ho  n,er..an..le  world. 

,o,  which   n^iev"  we  arc  originally  indehted  to  .he  Jews,  who  appear  .o  ,nc  ...  have 

^a  devil  sh  deal    oo  n.uch  to  do  with  then,  over  since     Lecanse  .hey  ''"Y'^"' »'  - 

i  if  a  lilml.  or  any  other  description  o(  s.c„ri.y.  wouU.    -e  pr.-fcrr.-.I.  1  sh..ul.l  Ik- 

happy  to  execute  anv  such  instrument.     As  iK-.ween  n.an  an.l  n.a,.. 

'^'^My  Bunt  o..serv-e.l.  .hat  in  a  ease  where  l.o.h  par. us  were  «,  hnR  ...  a,r.-e  .  , 

anything  "he  took  it  (or  gran.ed  .here  woul.l  tx-  no  di.hcuUy  m  sc..lm«  .h.s  pona. 

Mr.  Micawlier  was  of  her  opinion.  .i.i  Mr    MiciwlK-r    with 

•Ir  reference  to  our  domestic  pre,mral.ons.  nuulam.    saul  Mr.  M.c.i«i.er.  «..n 

some  llI^Tior  mee.inR  the  des.h.y  to  which  we  are  now  underst.«..l  .->  .h-  -"-«--">■ 

Te  to  iport  them.     My  eldest  daughter  at.cnds  a.  live  every  .norn.n,  ma  ne  gh- 

LuringeTtSshment,  .o^uire  the  process-if  process  ..  n.ay  he  ^'^'^.^'^^^ 

c^ws      My  younger  children  arc  ins.ruc.ed  .o  ol.srrvc.  as  cl..scly  as  c.rc     ..stances 

n  n^rmit  the  habits  of  .he  pigs  and  poultry  main.ained  m  .he  ,KM>rer  p.-.s  of  .his 

:;;"  "^rplu"    t^^^L  ^LI  ^..don  .wo  .Kcasums.  U-en  l.rough.  hon.e   w..hm 

'.'  ^  P,"""     „^.^,      I  ,  „...  ™vself  direc.ed  some  at.cnt.on.  durmg  .he  past 

•"  r?  le  a7on  akin«  •   -      -  Tu' Ikins  has  issued  f..r.h  w..h  a  walkingstick 
rntl^yen  eltU:  wh'rp^^^^^         ».>'  the  rugged  hireUngs  who  ha.i  .h.n  in  charge 
Jo  render  any  voluntary  service  in  that  direetion->.:   .h  I  regre.  .o  say   for   he  ere,ht 
o  our  naVu  J.  was  not  often  :  he  'oeing  generally  warned  w.th  -P-;;*-;^;-^;^., 
•  a;i  very  right,  indeed,'  said  my  a,mt.  encouragmgly.       Mrs.  MicawDer  has  ..een 

'"^'.'  rdLrTadTm'- Returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  w.th  her  l.usiness-hke  air,  '  I  a.n  fr^ 

♦       TkTi  ho^^e  not  »)een  ac.ivclv  engaged  in  pursuits  .inmed.a.ely  connected 

to  confess,  that  I  have  not  '^«"  ""        ■        ^^       ^^    ^     y^  ^u,  ,.,„inj  ,„,,  at.en.ion 

with  cultivation  or  w^h  stock,  ^'^-J    ;^^  \''^,;''^  '^^  ,,,,,,„i  ,.,  „,ienate  from  n,y 

d^^^e^^tir  I  h!:^3S=;;; :;  r.  ..^.^^  ^j^^. 

rr nw  f JS'b:\t  hl:^    when  the  Hon  sLuld  lie  down  with  the  lan.b.  and  my 
family  be  on  terms  with  Mr.  Micawber.' 

'  Thit  l^raf  isVhriight,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,'  pursued  Mrs.  MieawlK-r. 
'  in  whS'/  view  thi  subject.  WTien  I  lived  at  home  w.th  my  papa  an.l  ma.nma 
Ty  ;Ta  was  :-ustm\dio  ask.  when  any  p<nnt  was  under  discuss.on  -n  c- >-'  ^^ 
,  .'  T„  „v,of  liaht  does  my  Emma  view  the  subject  ?  That  m>  papa  was  i.kj 
nartial  I  know  S  on  sucTa  point  as  the  frig.d  cold,.ess  which  has  ever  subsisted 
i;:rwt  M^  Mi^awbe'r  and  my  family.  I  necessarily  have  formed  an  opm.on.  delusive 

though  it  may  be.'  ,       .      ■ ,  „t 

'No  doubt.     Of  course  you  have,  ma  am,   sa.d  my  aunt. 
iNo  aouot.    yi  y      „•  „_.^.      .  Xow  I  mav  hf  wrong  m  my  conclusions  ; 

'  Precisely  so,  assented  Mrs.  .Micaw»>cr.       ,-»>w,  iiija>    "r  ^ 
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it  is  very  likely  that  I  am  ;  but  my  individual  impression  is,  that  the  gulf  between  my 
family  and  Mr.  Micawber  may  be  traced  to  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  my  family, 
that  Mr.  Micawber  would  require  pecuniary  accommodation.  I  cannot  help  thmking, 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  an  air  of  deep  sagacity,  'that  there  are  members  of  my 
family  who  have  been  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Micawber  would  solicit  them  for  their 
names.— I  do  not  mean  to  be  conferred  in  Baptism  upon  our  children,  but  to  be 
inscribed  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  r.nd  negotiated  in  the  Money  Market.' 

The  look  of  penetration  with  which  Mrs.  Micawber  announced  this  discovery, 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  it  before,  seemed  rather  to  astonish  my  aunt ;  who 
abruptly  replied,  '  Well.  ma\.n..  upon  the  whole,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were 

"^  'Mr  Micawber  being  now  on  the  eve  of  casting  off  the  pecuniary  shackles  that 
have  so  long  enthralled  him,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  and  of  commencing  a  new  career 
in  a  country  where  there  is  sufTicient  range  for  his  abilities,-which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  exceedinglv  important  ;  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities  peculiarly  requiring  space,— it 
seems  to  me  that  mv  family  should  signalise  the  occasion  by  coming  forward.  ^Vhat 
I  could  wish  to  see,"  would  be  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Micawber  and  my  family  at  a 
festive  entertainment,  to  be  given  at  my  family's  expense  ;  where  Mr.  Micawber  s 
health  and  prosperity  being  proposed,  by  some  leading  member  of  my  family,  Mr. 
Micawber  might  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  views.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  some  heat,  '  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  state 
distinctly  at  once,  that  if  I  were  to  develop  my  views  to  that  assembled  group,  they 
would  possibly  be  found  of  an  offensive  nature ;  my  impression  being  that  your 
faiPilv  arc,  in  the  aggregate,  impertinent  Snrl  s  ;  and,  in  detail,  unmitigated  Ruffians.' 

'"Micawher,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  shaking  her  head.  '  no  !  You  have  never  under- 
stood them,  and  they  have  never  understood  you.' 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed.  ^ 

'  They  have  never  understood  you,  Micawber,'  said  his  wife.  They  may  l)e 
incapable  of  it.     If  so,  that  is  their  misfortune.     I  can  pity  their  misfortune.' 

'  I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  Emma,'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  relenting,  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  any  expressions  that  might,  even  remotely,  have  the  appearance 
of  being  strong  expressions.  All  I  would  say,  is  that  I  can  go  abroad  without  your 
family  coming  forward  to  favour  me.- in  short,  with  a  parting  shove  of  their  cold 
shoulders  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  would  rather  leave  England  with  such  impetus 
as  I  possess,  than  derive  any  ac  .deration  of  it  from  that  quarter.  -Vt  the  same  time, 
my  dear  if  they  should  condescend  to  reply  to  your  coniniunications— which  our 
joint  experience  "renders  most  improbable-far  be  it  from  me  to  be  a  barrier  to  your 

wishes.'  ,,       ,,.        ,       ,  . 

The  matter  being  thus  amicably  settled.  Mr.  Micawber  gave  Mrs.  Micawber  his 
aim,  and  glancing  at  the  heap  of  bo  md  papers  lying  before  Traddlcs  on  the  table, 
said  thev  would  leave  us  to  ourselves  ;   which  they  ceremoniously  did. 

'  My  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Traddlcs,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  when  they  were 
gone,  and  looking  at  me  with  an  affection  that  made  his  eyes  red.  and  his  hair  all  kinds 
of  shapes.  '  I  don't  make  any  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  business,  because  I  know 
you  are  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  it  may  divert  your  thoughts.  My  dear  boy,  I 
hope  you  are  not  worn.' 

'  "l  am  quite  myself.'  said  I,  after  a  pause.  '  We  have  more  cause  to  think  of  my 
aunt  than  of  any  one.     You  know  how  nmch  she  has  done.' 
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•  Surelv,  surelv,' answered  Traddles.     '  \>'ho  can  forRet  it !  " 

'  But  even  thai  is  not  all.'  sa.d  I.  "  Durin.  .he  last  fortnight,  so.ue  -w  trouWe 
has  vexed  her  ;  and  she  has  been  in  and  out  of  London  every  ^V-J"-^"^  .^^'  "^^ 
has  gone  out  earlv.  and  l.oen  absent  until  evenn.g.  Lust  n.pht.  Ira.ldl.-s  ^^  Ih  Ih.s 
VourSev  before  her,  it  was  almost  midnight  before  she  .-an.c  hon.e.  \""  '^■;"-  ^^^^ 
CTonsideration  for  others  is.  She  will  not  tell  me  what  has  happened  o  <>-  -  »^^  ; 
Mv  aunt,  verv  pale,  and  with  deep  lines  in  her  fnee.  sal  unmovabln  un  .1  I  had 
nnislved  ;   when  some  stray  tears  found  tluir  way  to  her  ohoeks.  an.l  she  put  her  hand 

""  "^'u -s  nothing,  Trot  ;   it 's  nothing.     There  will  be  no  more  of  „ .     Y,.u  shall  know 
bvandbv.     Now.  .\gnes,  nn  dear,  let  us  attend  to  these  affairs. 

'     'I  must  do  Mr.  Micawber  the  justiee  to  say.'  Traddles  began    'that  al.  -"^  '   - 
,vould  appear  not  to  have  worked  to  any  good  aceount  for  h.msel    he  .s  --^  -  -« 
man  when  he  works  for  other  people.     1  never  saw  sueh  a  fellow.     If  he  al«a> s  goes 
Zn  the  s.me  way.  he  must  I,  virtually,  about  two  hundred  > -s  o    •  a    prese,.^ 
The  heat  into  which  he  has  been  continually  puttmg  huusclf  :   and  the  d.stra.tcd  and 
MuLtuou     rlnner  in  which  he  has  been  diving,  day  and  night,  an.ong  papers  and 
i     To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  number  of  letters  he  has  written  me  bet.^en 
^s  h^use  and  Mr.  \N'ekf>eld-s,  and  often  across  the  table  when  he  has  l.en  s.ttmg 
opposite,  and  might  much  more  easily  have  spoken  ;   is  qu.te  extraord.nar>  . 
'  Letters  ! '    cried  my  aunt.     '  I  believe  he  dreams  m  letters  ' 
•  There  's  Mr   Dick,  too.'  said  Tr..ddles.  '  has  been  doing  won.lers  !     .As  soon  as 
he  was  released  fron,  overlooking  Uriah  Heep.  whom  he  kept  in  such  charge  as  /  never 
S.W  exiTded   he  began  to  devote  himself  to  >.r.  XVickfield.     .And  really  h.s  anx.ety 
o  beTf   use  in  the  investigations  we  have  been  n.aking.  and  h.s  real   usefulness 
In  extrleting!  and  copying,   'nd  fetching,  and  carrying,  have  been  .pnte  stmu.la.mg 

*°  "''Dick  is  a  very  remarkable  man,'  cxclain>cd  my  aunt  :    '  and  I  always  said  he 

""•7^  Wi!:"^tv.  Miss  Uicklield,-  pursued  Traddl.^  ";,"'- m'!'  ""'t 
delicacvTnd  with  great  earnestness,  'that  in  your  absence  Mr.  ^^u•k.■eld  has  con- 
si^  rJ.y  improved.'  Relieved  of  the  incubus  that  had  fastene.l  upon  lun,  for  so  .o,^ 
a  time  and  of  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under  which  he  ha.l  l.ved,  he  ,s  ban  1>  he 
s^mTperson.  At  times,  even  his  unpaired  power  of  concentratn.g  Ins  menu,  y  ami 
a  t  ntLn  on  particular  points  of  business,  has  recovered  itself  v-ery  much  ;  a.ul  he  has 
been  able  to  assist  us  in  making  some  things  clear,  that  we  shoul.l  have  found  ^e  > 
dXdt  indeed,  if  not  hopeless,  without  hin..  Hut.  what  I  have  to  do  ,s  to  come  to 
r^s^s;  which  are  short  enough  ;  not  to  gossip  on  all  the  hopeful  c,rcun,stanees  I 
have  observed,  or  I  shall  never  have  done.  .  ,,    .   i      ,„:j 

H,s  natural  manner  and  agreeable  simplicity  n.ade  it  transparent  that  he  sad 
this  to  put  us  in  good  heart,  and  to  enable  Agnes  to  hear  her  father  mcnt.oned  w.th 
greater  confidence  ;   but  it  was  not  the  less  pleasant  for  that.  'Having 

'Now  let  me  see.' said  Traddles,  looking  among  the  papers  on  the  table.  Havmg 
counted  o;.r  funds,  and  reduced  to  order  a  great  n.ass  of  unintentional  con  us.on  m 
^e  first  place,  and  of  wilful  confusion  and  falsification  u.  the  second,  we  take  >t  to  be 
clear  thafMr.  Wiekfidd  might  now  wind  up  his  business,  and  h.s  agency-trust,  and 
exhibit  no  deficiency  or  defalcation  whatever." 

'  Oh.  thank  Heaven  ! '   cried  Agnes,  fervently. 
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'  But,'  said  Traddles,  '  the  surplus  that  would  be  left  as  his  means  of  support — 
and  I  suppose  the  house  to  be  sold,  even  in  saying  this — would  be  so  small,  not  exceed- 
ing in  all  probability  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  that  perhaps,  Miss  Wickfield,  it  would 
be  best  to  consider  whether  he  might  not  retain  his  agency  of  the  e-  rate  to  which  he 
has  so  long  been  receiver.  His  friends  mi^'lit  advise  him,  you  know  ;  now  he  is  free. 
You  yourself.  Miss  Wickfield — I'opperfield — I ' 

'  I  have  considered  it,  Trotwood,'  said  Agnes,  looking  to  me,  '  and  I  feel  that  it 
ought  not  to  be,  and  must  not  be  ;  even  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  to  whom 
I  am  so  grateful,  and  owe  so  much." 

*  I  will  not  sny  that  I  recommend  it,'  observed  Traddles.  '  I  think  it  right  to 
suggest  it.     No  more' 

'  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,'  answered  Agnes,  steadily,  '  for  it  gives  me  hope, 
almost  assurance,  that  we  think  alike.  Dear  Mr.  Traddles  and  dear  Trotwood,  papa 
once  free  with  honour,  what  could  I  wish  for  ?  I  have  always  aspired,  if  I  could  have 
released  him  from  the  toils  in  which  he  was  held,  to  render  back  some  little  portion  of 
the  love  and  care  I  owe  him,  and  to  devote  my  life  to  him.  It  has  been,  for  years, 
the  utmost  height  of  my  hopes.  To  take  our  future  on  myself,  will  be  the  next  great 
hanpiness— the  next  to  his  release  from  all  trust  and  responsibility — that  I  can  know.' 

'  Have  you  thought  how,  Agnes  ?  ' 

'  Often  !  I  am  not  afraid,  dear  Trotwood.  I  am  certain  of  success.  So  many 
people  know  me  here,  and  think  kindly  of  me,  that  I  am  certain.  Don't  mistrust  me. 
Our  wants  :ire  not  many.  If  I  rent  the  dear  old  house,  and  keep  a  school,  I  shall  be 
useful  and  happy.' 

The  calm  fer\our  of  her  cheerful  voice  brought  back  so  vividly,  first  the  dear 
old  house  itself,  and  then  my  solitary  home,  that  my  heart  was  too  full  for  speech. 
Traddles  pretended  for  a  little  while  to  be  busily  looking  among  the  papers. 

*  Next,  Miss  Trotwood,'  said  Traddles,  '  that  property  of  yours.' 

'  Well,  sir.'  sighed  my  aunt.  '  All  I  have  got  to  say  about  it,  is,  that  if  it 's  gone, 
I  can  bear  it  :   and  if  it 's  not  gone,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  it  back.' 

'  It  was  originally,  I  think,  eight  thousand  pounds,  Consols  ?  '  said  Traddles. 

*  Right  !  '   replied  my  aunt. 

'  I  can't  account  for  more  than  five,'  said  Traddles,  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 

'  — Thousand,  do  you  mean  ?  '  inquired  my  aunt,  with  uncommon  composure, 
'  or  pounds  ?  ' 

'  Five  thousand  pounds,'  said  Traddles. 

'  It  was  all  there  was,'  returned  my  aunt.  '  I  sold  three,  my.self.  One,  I  paid  for 
your  articles,  Trot,  my  dear  :  and  the  other  two  I  have  by  me.  When  I  lost  the  rest, 
I  thought  it  wise  to  say  nothing  about  that  sum,  but  to  keep  it  secretly  for  a  rainy 
day.  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  would  come  out  of  the  trial.  Trot  ;  and  you  came 
out  nobly — persevering,  self-reliant,  self-denying  !  So  did  Dick.  Don't  speak  to  me, 
for  I  find  my  nerves  a  little  shaken  ! ' 

Nobody  would  have  thought  so.  to  see  her  sitting  up.-ight,  with  her  arms  folded  ; 
but  she  had  wonderful  self-command. 

'  Then  I  am  delighted  to  say,'  cried  Traddles,  beaming  with  joy,  '  that  we  have 
recovered  the  whole  money  ! ' 

'  Don't  congratulate  me,  anybody  ! '  exclaimed  my  aunt.     '  How  so,  sir  ?  ' 

'  You  believed  it  had  been  misappropriated  by  Mr.  Wickfield  ? '  said 
Traddles. 
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'Of  course  I  did;  said  my  aunt,  'and  was  therefore  easily  silenced. 

"°*  '  rndlndeed  '  said  Traddlcs,  '  it  was  sc.ld.  by  virtue  of  the  lu^wer  of  nuinaRemc.. 
u  U  W  from  '',,;  •  b..t  I  needn-t  sav  hv  whom  sold,  or  on  whose  actual  s.Rnatun-. 
he  held  from  >oii  ,  i  m  Wu'.ktirld    bv  that  rasc.l— and  proved,  too.  I.y 

would  never  keep  that  man  out  of  mischief.     He  u.  sucn  a  compensation 

manner,  between  huu  and  .t.     ^o.  the  ^J""'^^'!  *=«       „ecessarv  to  consider  his  history 
moment,  for  the  least  reason,  or  for  none.     It  s  only  necessary 
here,'  said  Traddles.  '  to  know  that." 

people  can  be  very  mean,  when  they  ^ive  their  mmds  to  .t. 
'  And  now,  touching  Mr.  Micawber,"  sa.d  my  aunt. 
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'  Well,  really,'  said  Traddles,  cheerfully,  '  I  must,  once  more,  give  Mr.  Micawber 
high  praise.  But  for  his  having  been  so  patient  and  persevering  for  so  long  a  time, 
we  never  could  have  hoped  to  do  anything  worth  speaking  of.  ^.nd  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  that  Mr.  Micawber  did  right,  for  right's  sake,  when  we  reflect  what  terms 
he  might  have  made  with  Uriah  Heep  himself,  for  his  silence.' 
'  I  think  so  too,'  said  I. 

'  Now,  what  would  you  give  him  ?  '   inquired  my  aunt. 

'  Oh  !  Before  you  come  to  that,'  said  Traddles,  a  little  disconcerted,  '  I  am  afraid 
I  thought  it  discreet  to  omit  (not  being  abie  to  carry  everything  before  me)  two  points, 
in  making  this  lawless  adjustment— for  it  's  perfectly  lawless  from  beginning  to  end 
—of  a  difficult  affair.     Those  I  O  U's,  and  so  forth,  which  Mr.  Micawber  gave  him  for 

the  advances  he  had ' 

'  Well  !     Thev  must  be  paid,'  said  my  aunt. 

'  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  when  they  may  be  procecled  on,  or  where  they  are, 
rejoined  Traddles,  opening  his  eyes  ;    '  and  I  anticipate,  that,  between  this  time  and 
his  departure,  Mr.  Micawber  will  be  constantly  arrested,  or  taken  in  execution.' 

'  Then  he  nuist  be  constantly  set  free  again,  and  taken  out  of  execution,'  said  my 
aunt.     '  What  's  the  amount  altogether  ?  ' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Micawber  has  entered  the  transactions— he  calls  them  transactions- 
with  great  fo.in.  in  a  book,'  rejoined  Traddles,  smiling  :  '  and  he  makes  the  amount 
a  hundred  and  three  pounds,  five.' 

'  Now,  what  shall  we  give  him,  that  sum  included  ?  '  said  my  aunt.  '  Agnes, 
my  dear,  you  and  I  can  talk  about  division  of  it  afterwards.  What  should  it  be  ? 
Five  himdred  poiuids  ?  ' 

Upon  this,  Traddles  and  I  both  struck  in  at  once.  We  both  recommended  a  small 
sum  in  money,  and  the  payment,  without  stipulation  to  Mr.  Micawber,  of  the  Uriah 
claims  as  they  came  in.  We  proposed  that  the  family  should  have  their  passage  and 
their  outfit,  and  a  hundred  poimds  ;  and  that  Mr.  Micawber's  arrangement  for  the 
repayment  of  the  adv:  nces  should  b^  gravely  entered  into,  ns  it  might  be  wholesome 
for  him  to  suppose  himself  under  that  responsibility.  To  this,  I  added  the  suggestion, 
that  I  should  give  some  explanation  of  his  character  and  history  to  Mr.  Peggotty, 
who  I  knew  could  be  relied  on  ;  and  that  to  Mr.  Peggotty  should  be  (luietly  entrusted 
the  discretion  of  advancing  another  hundred.  I  further  proposed  to  interest  Mr. 
Micawber  in  IMr.  Peggotty,  by  confiding  so  much  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  story  to  him  as  I 
might  feel  justified  in  relating,  or  might  think  expedient ;  and  to  endcay  ar  to  bring 
each  of  them  to  bear  upon  the  other,  for  the  common  advantage.  We  all  entered 
warmly  into  these  views  ;  and  I  may  mention  at  once,  that  the  principals  themselves 
did  so,  shortly  afterwards,  with  perfect  good-will  and  harmony. 

Seeing  that  Traddles  now  glanced  anxiously  at  my  aimt  again,  I  reminded  him 
of  the  second  and  last  point  to  which  he  had  adverted. 

'  You  and  your  aunt  will  excuse  me,  Copperfield,  if  I  touch  upon  a  painful  theme, 
as  I  greatly  fear  I  shall,'  said  Traddles,  hesitating  ;  '  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  your  recollection.  On  the  da>  of  Mr.  Micawber's  memorable  denunciation,  a 
threatening  allusion  was  made  by  Uriah  Heep  to  your  aunt's— husband.' 

My  aunt,  retaining  her  stiff  position,  and  apparent  composure,  assented  with 
a  nod. 

'  Perhaps,'  observed  Traddles, '  it  was  mere  purposeless  impertinence  ?  ' 
'  No,'  returned  my  aunt. 
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'  There  was-pardon  nie-rcally  such  a  i)erson.  and  at  all  in  his  power  V  '  hinted 
Traddles. 

'  Yes,  mv  good  friend,"  siiid  my  aunt.  .         ,  .i    .  i     i     i       » 

Traddles,  with  a  perceptible  lengthcninR  of  his  face,  exphm.ed  that  ho  had  not 
heen  able  to  approach  this  subject  :  that  it  had  shnre.l  the  fate  of  Mr.  M.cawber  s 
liabilities,  in  not  being  comprehended  in  the  tern.s  he  had  n.ade  ;  that  we  wen-  no 
l!t  .cr  of  any  authority  with  Uriah  lleep  ;  and  that  if  he  could  do  us.  or  any  of  us. 
afi\  iniurv  or  annoyance,  no  doul)t  he  would.  .     ,    , 

■    My  aunt  remained  .p.iet  ;    until  again  son.c  stray  tears  found  the.r  way  to  her 

'  You  arc  .luitc  right,'  she  said.     '  It  was  very  thoughtful  to  mention  .t. 

•  Can  I-   or  lopperfield-ilo  anything  ?  '    asked  Traddles,  gently. 

'Nothing,'  said  mv  aunt.  "  I  thank  you  manv  times.  Trot,  my  dear,  a  van, 
thre-it  '  Let  us  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mieawbcr  back.  .Vn.l  don't  any  of  you  speak 
tome!       With  that  she  smoothed  her  dress,  and  sat,   with  her  upright  carriage. 

lookin'T  at  the  door.  i      .  »»■    i 

'  Well  Mr  and  Mrs.  Micawber  !  '  said  my  aunt,  when  they  entere.l.  ^^c  liav<- 
been  discussing  vour  emigration,  with  many  apologies  to  you  for  keeping  von  out  of 
the  room  so  long  ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  arrangements  we  prop..se. 

These  she  explained  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction  of  the  family     children   an. 
all  being  then  present-and  so  much  to  the  awakening  of   Mr.  Micuwber's  punctual 
habits  in  the  opening  stage  of  all  bill  transactions,  that  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
inunediatelv  rushing  out,  in  the  highest  spirits,  to  buy  the  stamps    or  his  notes-of^ 
and.     But,  his  jov  received  a  sudden  check  ;    for  within  live  minutes    he  returned 
in  the  custody  of  a  sheriff's  otlicer,  informing  us,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  that  all  was  h.st^ 
We    bein<T  quite  prepared  for  this  event,  which  was  of  course  a  proceeding  of  Uriah 
Heep's   soon  paid  the  money  ;   and  in  five  minutes  more  Mr.  Micawber  was  seated  a 
the  table,  filling  up  the  stamps  with  an  expression  of  perfect  joy.  w Inch  on  y  that 
congenial  emplovment,  or  the  making  of  punch,  could  in,part  ,n  full  eompletencss 
to  his  shining  face.     To  see  him  at  work  on  the  stamps,  with  the  relish  of  an  artist, 
touehin.  them  like  pictures,  looking  at  them  sideways,  taking  weighty  notes  of  ..at.s 
and  amounts  in  his  pocket-book,  and  contemplating  them  when  hnished,  with  a  ImuIi 
sense  of  their  precious  value,  was  a  sight  indeed. 

'  Now   the  best  thing  vou  can  .lo,  sir,  if  you  '11  allow  me  to  advuse  you,    said  my 
aunt,  after  silently  obr-vmg  him,  '  is  to  abjure  that  occupation  for  evermore. 

'  Madam     repi;  Micawber,  '  it  is  mv  intenti..n  'o  register  such  a  vow  on  the 

viri"in  page  of  the  ,  Mrs.  Micawl.o-  . ,11  attest  it.     I  trust,'^  -id  Mr.  Mnawber. 

solemnlv  '  that  mv  .  n.  ..ilkins  will  ever  .car  in  mind,  that  he  had  ini.mtely  better 
nut  his"  list  in  the  fire,  than  nse  it  to  handle  the  serpents  that  have  p<.is,med  .ne 
Efe-blood  of  his  unhappy  parent  !  '  Deeply  affected,  and  changed  in  a  moment  to 
the  image  of  despair,  Mr.  Micawber  regar.led  the  serpents  with  a  l.v.k  o  g  oomv 
abhorrence  (in  which  his  late  admiration  of  them  was  n..t  quite  subdue.!).  f..l.l..l 
them  up  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

This  close.l  the  proeee.lings  of  the  evening.     We  were  weary  with  sorrow  an. 
fatieue  and  mv  aunt  and  I  were  to  return  to  London  on  the  morrow.     It  was  nrrang.-.l 
that  the  Micawbers  should  follow  us.  after  eff.Hting  a  sale  of  their  goods  to  a  br.,kef  ; 
that  Mr    Wiekfiel.l's  affairs  shoul.l  be  bn.ught  to  a  seltlem,„t,  with  ail  «o,.ven.e.,t 
sp'eed   under  the  direction  of  Traddles  ;   and  tha.  .\gnes  should  also  come  to  L.>.ulon, 
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pending  those  arrangements.  We  passed  the  night  at  the  old  house,  wlmh.  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  Ileeps.  seemed  purged  of  a  disease;  and  I  lay  m  n.y  old  room, 
like  a  shipwrecked  wanderer  come  home. 

We  went  back  next  day  to  my  aunfs  ho.ise-not  to  mme  :  and  when  she  and  I 
sat  alone,  as  of  old,  lieforc  going  to  bed,  she  said—  .    ,  ,  ,  ,    ,  . 

'  Trot  do  vou  really  wish  to  know  what  I  have  had  upon  my  nund  lately  J 

'  Indeed  I'do.  aunt.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  1  felt  unwilling  that  you 
should  have  a  sorrow  or  anxiety  which  I  could  not  share,  it  is  now/ 

'You  have  had  sorrow  enough  child,'  said  my  aunt,  affectionately,  without 
the  addition  -<  my  little  miseries.  I  could  have  no  other  motive.  Trot,  m  keepu.g 
anything  from  you.' 

•  I  know  that  well,'  said  I.     '  But  tell  me  now.  „  .       .    j 

'  Would  you  ride  with  me  a  little  way  to-morrow  morning  ?     asked  my  aunt. 
'  Of  course.' 

•  At  nine.'  said  she.     '  I  '11  tell  you  then,  my  dear.'  .    ,       ,  w 
At  nine,  nccordinglv.  we  went  out  in  a  little  chariot,  and  drove  to  London.     We 

drove  a  lon.r  way  through  the  streets  until  we  came  t>  one  of  the  large  hospitals. 
Standing  hard  1,;^  the  building  was  a  plain  hearse.  The  driver  recognised  my  aunt, 
and  in  obedienc^  to  a  motion  of  her  hand  at  the  window,  drove  slowly  off;    we 

following.  , ,,    •  I  • 

understand  it  now.  Trot,'  said  my  aunt.       He  is  gone  . 

•  Did  he  die  in  the  hospital  ?  ' 

She^'Iat  immovable  beside  me  ;   but,  again  I  saw  the  stray  tears  on  her  face. 

'  He  was  there  once  before.'  said  my  aunt  presently.  '  He  was  aihng  a  long 
time -a  shattered,  broken  mPn,  Ihese  many  years.  When  he  knew  his  state  in  this 
last  illness,  he  asked  them  to  send  for  me.     He  was  sorry  then.     \  ery  sorry. 

'  You  went.  I  know,  aunt.' 

'  I  went.     I  was  with  him  a  good  deal  afterwards." 

'  He  died  the  night  before  we  went  to  Canterbury  ?  '  said  I.  .    ,.       ,  , 

My  aunt  nodded.     '  No  one  can  harm  him  now,'  she  said.     '  It  was  a  vain  threat. 

We  drove  away,  out  of  town,  to  the  churchyard  at  Hornsey.  Better  here  than 
in  the  streets,'  said  mv  aunt.     '  He  was  born  here." 

We  alighted  ;  and  followed  the  plain  cottin  to  a  corner  I  rcmemlH-r  well,  where 
the  service  was  read  consigning  it  to  the  dust.  „    j  .      i 

'  Six-andthirty  years  ago,  this  day,  my  dear.'  said  my  aunt,  as  we  walked  back 
to  the  chariot.  '  I  was  married.     God  forgive  us  aH  !  ' 

We  took  our  seats  in  silence  ;   an.l  so  she  s.;*  beside  me  for  a  long  time,  holding 
mv  hand.     At  length  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  said— 
•     '  He  was   a  line-looking  man   when   I   married   him,   Trot-and   be   was   sadly 

'^''""it^'did  not  last  long.  After  the  relief  of  tears,  she  soon  became  composed,  and 
even  cheerful.  Her  nerves  were  a  little  shaken,  she  said,  or  she  would  not  have 
given  wav  to  it.     God  forgive  us  all  !  ,        ,  ^i     ,  n      • 

So  we  rode  back  to  her  little  cottage  at  Highgate,  where  we  found  the  following 
short  note,  which  had  arrived  by  that  morning's  post  from  Mr.  Micawber  :— 
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'C'«1«TBH»IBV, 

'  Kriility. 


'  My  dear  Madam,  and  Copperfiei.d, 

'  The  fair  land  of  promise  lately  looming  on  the  horizon  is  u«iiin  «M\v<l<>|>rd 
ill  impenetrable  mists,  and  for  ever  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  a  drifliiiR  wntch  whose 
Doom  is  sealed  ! 

'  Another  writ  has  l)cen  issued  (in  His  Majesty's  Iliph  foiirt  of  Kiiiu's  Monrh 
at  Westminster),  in  another  cause  of  IIkkp  j-.  Mu  awheu,  and  fho  .lofcndanl  in  lliat 
cause  is  the  prey  of  the  sheriff  having  lc«al  jurisdiction  in  this  bailiwick. 

"'  Now'n  the  (Ibv.  anil  now  \  the  hour. 
See  the  front  of  battle  lowrr. 
Sec  approach  prouii  Kdwarus  p<iwcr 

Chains  and  slavery  ' '" 

Consigned  to  which,  and  to  a  speedy  end  (for  mental  torture  is  not  supportable  iM-yoiid 
a  certain  point,  and  th  it  point  I  feel  I  have  attained),  my  course  is  run.  Bless  you. 
bless  you  !  Some  futu-e  traveller,  visiting,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  not  unmingleil. 
let  us  hope,  with  sympathy,  the  place  of  confinement  allotted  to  debtors  in  this  cit ., 
and  may  I  trust  will.  Ponder,  as  he  traces  on  its  wall,  inscriltcd  with  a  rusty  nail, 

'  The  obscure  initials 

'  W.  M. 

'  P.S.  I  re-open  this  to  'ay  that  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddlcs  (who 
has  not  yet  left  us,  and  is  looking  extremely  well),  has  paid  the  debt  aiul  costs,  in 
the  noble  name  of  Miss  Trotwood  ;  and  that  myself  and  family  arc  at  the  iK-ii-ht  of 
earthlv  bliss.' 


CHAPTER    LV 


TEMPEST 

I  NOW   approach  an  event  in   my  life,  so  indelilile,  so  awful,  so  Iioi.ikI  by   mi 
infinite  variety  of  ties  to  all  that  has  preceded  it.  in  these  pages,  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  my  narrative,  I  have  seen  it  growing  larger  and  larger  as  I 
advanced,  like  a  great  tower  in  a  plain,  and  throwing  its  forecast  shadow 
even  on  the  incidents  of  my  childish  days. 

For  years  after  it  occurred.  I  dreamed  of  it  often.  I  have  started  up  so  vividly 
impressed  bv  it,  that  its  fury  has  yet  seemed  raging  in  my  .('"«"•  room,  in  the  still 
nignt.  I  dream  of  it  sometimes,  though  at  lengthened  and  uncertain  intervals,  to  this 
hour.  I  have  an  association  between  it  and  a  stormy  wind,  or  the  lightest  mention  of 
a  sea-shore,  as  .strong  as  any  of  which  my  mind  is  conscious.  As  plainly  as  I  bchol.l 
what  happened,  I  will  try  to  write  it  down.  I  <lo  not  recall  it.  but  sec  it  done  ;  for  it 
happens  again  before  me. 

The  time  drawing  on  rapidly  for  the  sailing  of  the  emigrant -ship,  my  good  old 
nurse  (almost  broken-hearted  for  me,  when  we  first  met)  came  up  to  London.  1 
was  constantly  with  her.  and  her  brother,  and  the  Micawbers  (they  being  very  mueh 
together) ;   but  Emily  I  never  saw. 
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One  evening  when  the  time  was  close  at  hand.  I  was  alone  with  Pcggotty  and  her 
brother.  Our  conversation  turned  on  Ham.  She  described  to  us  how  tenderly  he 
had  takta  leave  of  her.  and  how  manfully  and  quietly  he  had  borne  himself.  Most 
of  all  of  Intc,  when  she  l>elieved  he  was  most  tried.  It  was  a  subject  of  which  the 
atfection.-,te  creature  ne-  er  tired  :  and  our  interest  in  hearing  the  many  examples 
which  she.  who  was  so  much  with  him.  had  to  relate,  was  equal  to  hers  in  relating 

*  *"mv  aunt  and  I  were  at  that  time  vacating  the  two  cottages  at  Highgate  ;  I 
intending  to  go  abroa.l.  and  she  to  return  to  her  house  at  Dover.  We  had  a  temporary 
lodging  in  Covent  Garden.  As  I  walked  home  to  it.  after  this  evemng  s  conversation, 
reflecting  on  what  had  passed  between  Ham  and  myself  when  was  last  at  Yarmouth 
I  wavered  in  the  original  purpose  I  had  formed  of  leav-ing  a  letter  ^-^-'yj'l-  J 
should  take  leave  of  her  uncle  on  board  the  ship,  and  thought  it  would  be  Setter  to 
write  to  her  now.  She  might  desire,  I  thought,  after  receiving  my  commumcation, 
to  send  some  parting  word  by  me  to  her  unhappy  lover.     I  ought  to  give  her  the 

°^P°f  "herefore  sat  down  iu  my  room,  before  going  to  bed,  and  wro  x>  her.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  seen  him.  and  that  he  had  requested  me  to  tell  her  what  I  have  already 
written  in  its  place  ir.  these  sheets.  I  faithfully  repeated  it.  I  had  no  need  to  enlarge 
upon  it  if  I  had  had  the  right.  Its  deep  fidelity  and  goodness  were  not  to  be  adorned 
bv  me  or  any  man.  I  left  it  out.  to  be  sent  round  in  the  morning  ;  with  a  line  to 
Mr  Peggottv.  requesting  him  to  give  it  to  her  ;  and  went  to  beu  at  daybreak. 

■  I  was  weaker  than  I  knew  then  ;  and,  not  falling  asleep  until  the  sun  was  up 
lav  late  and  unrcfreshed,  next  day.  I  was  roused  by  the  silent  presence  of  my  aunt 
at  mv  bedside.     I  felt  it  in  mv  sleep,  as  I  suppose  we  all  do  feel  such  things. 

'Trot,  my  dear.'  she  said,  when  I  opened  my  eyes.  '  1  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
to  disturb 'you.     Mr.  Peggotty  is  here  ;   shall  he  come  up  ?  ' 

I  replied  ves,  and  he  soon  appeared.  ,  ..^         ■ 

'  Mis'r  Daw,'  he  said,  when  we  had  shaken  hands.  '  I  giv  Lm  ly  your  letter,  sir, 
and  she' writ  this  heer ;   and  begged  of  me  fur  to  ask  you  to  read  it.  and  if  you  see  no 
hurt  in  't,  to  be  so  kind  as  take  charge  on  't.' 
'  Have  vou  read  it  ?  '    said  I. 

He  nodded  sorrowfully.     I  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  :— 
•I  ha.-e  got  your  message.    Oh,  what  can  I  ^vrite.  to  thank  you  for  your  good  and 

""'''' li::^';i^:^Lclos.  to  my  U..  .  IshaH  keep  them  tmi  die.  They  are  sharp 
thorns  bnt  thev  are  such  comfort.  I  have  grayed  over  them,  oh.  I  have  prayed  so  much. 
VVhen'l  nnd  what  you  are.  and  what  unek  is,  I  think  vnat  God   must  oe.   and  can  cry 

'°  '' •'Good-bye  for  ever.     Now,  my  dear,  my  friend,  good-bye  for  ever  in  this  world.     In 

another  world,  if  I  am  forgiven,  I  may  wake  a  child  and  come  to  you.     Ml  thanks  and 

blessings.     Farewell,  evermore.' 

This,  blotted  with  tears,  was  the  letter.  ,  •    i       »  ■.„ 

'  May  I  tell  her  as  vou  doen't  see  no  hurt  in  't,  and  as  you  11  be  so  kind  as  take 

charge  on  't.  Mas'r  Davy  ?  '   said  Mr.  Peggotty,  when  I  had  read  it. 
'  Unquestionably.'  said  I—"  but  I  am  thinking ' 

'  I  am  thinking.' ^said  I,  '  that  I  '11  go  down  again  to  Yarmouth.     There  's  time. 
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iiml  to  spiire,  for  nir  to  j-o  and  foriic  »mrk  hcforp  the  ship  ^all^.  Mv  miiikI  is  const iintly 
njnninR  on  him.  in  his  M>litu<lr  :  to  put  this  lillir  of  hrr  wrilinj;  in  his  hiinii  iil  this 
time,  und  to  rnul.U-  you  to  till  hir.  in  the  moininl  of  piirtmi;.  thai  he  hiis  yot  it.  will 
lie  a  kindiKss  to  Inilh  of  tlu-in.  I  solemnly  iKcrplrd  his  coniniissioii.  il.ar  t  mm!  MIow. 
ami  (Biiiiol  dlscharnf  it  t<M.  conipUti-ly.  Tin-  jourmv  is  nolhmu  to  nir.  I  .im  nsl- 
Icss.  and  simll  Iw  I«II«t  in  motion.      I  'II  ).'o  ilown  lt»  nitihl." 

Though  hf  anxiously  «'ndfavourtd  to  dissuade  me.  I  saw  iIimI  In  «as  of  ni>  mmd  ; 
.ind  this,  if  I  had  reciuind  to  Ik-  eonlirnied  in  my  inlenlion.  would  h;i\.  had  the  effeel. 
He  went  l^Mind  to  the  eoaeholliee.  at  my  re.|iiesl.  and  took  tli<  \<i<\  seal  for  mi  on 
the  mail.  In  the  rvemnj;  I  started,  hy  that  eon\e\an(< .  down  the  roa.l  I  had  t  r.ivrrseil 
under  so  many  vi<-  ssiiudes. 

•  Don't  you  think  that."  I  asked  the  eoaehman.  in  the  lirsi  sta>;e  out  ..f  !...iMl..n. 
'  ii  very  remarkuMe  sky  '!     I  doii  t  remeinlxr  to  have  seen  one  like  it.' 

•  Nor  I  not  equal  to  it  '  he  repli.  d.  '  That  s  wind.  sir.  Tin  re  11  !..•  mis.  Inef 
done  at  se.t.   I  expeet.   liefor.-  louj;.' 

It  was  a  murky  eoiifusiuii  here  and  there  Llotlei!  with  .1  (olour  like  tin  eoluiir 
of  the  smoke  from  damp  fuel  of  flying'  elonds  tossed  up  into  most  remarkahle  heaps. 
su««estin«  j;reiiler  heights  in  the  clouds  than  there  were  d.pths  Ik-Iow  them  t.»  the 
bottom  of  the  <leept  st  hollows  in  the  earth,  tliroimh  which  the  wild  niooii  s.emed  to 
plun«e  headlong,  as  it.  in  a  dread  .lislurl.anee  of  the  law:,  of  naluiv.  she  had  lost  her 
way'imd  were  frightened.  There  had  la-en  a  wind  all  dav  :  and  it  was  risinu  then, 
with  an  extraordinary  ureal  sound.  In  another  hour  it  had  iiiiali  iiiere.ised.  and  ilie 
sky  was  more  overc-ast.  and  Mew  hard. 

Hut  as  the  ninht  advanei-d.  the  eloiids  elosiii).'  in  and  deiiseh  o\t  ■•.|iieadinn  the 
whole  sky.  then  very  dark,  it  eaiii<-  on  to  Mow.  hanU-r  and  harder.  It  still  inerea-ed. 
until  our"  horses  could  scarcely  face  the  wind.  Many  liines,  m  the  <lark  p  .rt  of  the 
ni^'ht  (it  was  then  late  in  .Septemlier.  when  the  ni>;hts  were  i;ot  short),  the  lea.l.rs 
turned  ahout.  or  came  to  a  .had  >top  :  aii.l  wc  were  often  in  serious  apiTcheiisioii 
that  the  (-oaeh  woiihl  he  Mown  o.er.  Swcepmt;  f,'"'*''^  •'*  >■■""  "•"""'  "I'  '"''"■'•  ""'• 
storm,  like  showers  of  stc<  I  :  and.  at  those  times,  when  there  was  any  shelter  nf  1 1< . - 
or  lee  walls  to  Iw  jjot.  we  were  fain  to  stop,  in  a  sheer  iinpossiliility  of  eoni  inuini;  Hie 

strnfidlc. 

When  the  day  hroke.  it  I. lew  harder  and  harder.  I  ha<l  I.een  in  Vari.ioulh  when 
the  seamen  said  it  lilew  (jreal  t;iins.  I.iit  I  had  never  known  llu  like  of  this,  or  aiivthiiiL! 
approaehinn  to  it.  We  came  to  Ipswich  very  late.  haviiiK  had  to  li(.dit  .v.ryineh 
of  j-round  since  wc  were  ten  miles  out  of  I.oii.h.n  :  :uid  found  a  cluster  of  peupl.'  in  tin- 
iiwrket  place,  who  had  ri-en  from  their  l-eds  in  (he  nijiht.  fearful  of  falliiiy  eliinines  s. 
Some  of  these.  (-onKrciiatini;  ahout  the  inn  yard  while  we  ehani.M(l  horses,  told  iis  of 
Srcjit  sheets  of  lead  havinj;  hecii  ripped  off  a  liiyh  ehureli  tow.r.  and  IIiiiil;  inio  a  l.y 
street,  which  thcv  then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to  tell  of  eoiintr\  p<opie.  eoniin^  in 
fn.m  iicifrhliourinj;  villages,  who  hail  seen  -real  trees  lym«  torn  out  cf  IIk  tirlh.  and 
whole  ricks  scattered  about  the  roads  and  (icids.  Still.  I  here  was  no  abatenienl  in  the 
storm,  but  it  blew  harder. 

As  we  struKK'ttd  on.  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  from  wlii.h  this  inii.'hty  wind 
was  hlowinj;  dead  on  shore,  its  force  became  more  and  more  ler.-ira-.  I.ijnt;  hefoir 
we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray  was  on  our  lips,  and  showered  salt  ram  upon  us.  The  watt  r 
was  out.  over  miles  and  miles  of  the  Hat  <ounlry  adjacent  to  ^  aniioiilh  :  and  every 
sheet  and  puddic  lashed  its  hanks,  and  h.d  its  st  re,-  »f  htM.-  br..,!.ers  setti.-  heavily 
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to.  ards  us.  When  we  came  within  sight  of  the  sea,  the  waves  on  the  homon  caug^ 
at  intervals  above  the  rolling  abyss,  were  like  glimpses  of  another  shore  -  h  ^ow^ 
and  buildings.  VVhen  at  last  we  got  into  the  town,  the  people  '=»";«  °"'^  *«  *^^'^ 
doors  all  asLt,  and  with  streaming  hair,  making  a  wonder  of  the  ma.l  that  had  come 

''""Tprfp  :tThe  old  inn.  and  went  down  to  look  at  the  sea  ;  staggering  along  the 
stree  which  was  strewn  with  sand  and  seaweed,  and  with  flymg  blotches  of  seafoam  : 
IfrS  Tf  falirg  slates  and  tiles  ;  and  holding  by  people  I  met.  at  -gry  corner.. 
ComL  near  he  beach.  I  saw.  not  only  the  boatmen,  but  half  the  people  of  the  town 
SbeWnd  buildings  ;  some,  now  and  then  braving  the  fury  of  the  sU,rm  to  look 
away  to  sea  and  blown  sheer  out  of  their  course  m  trymg  to  get  zigzag  back. 
'^jl:rg  these  groups.  I  found  bewailing  women  whose  ^^l^^-^^^^r^^lZ 
herrinc  or  ovster  boats,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  thmk  might  ha^e 
foundered"  iS^re  they  could  run  in  anywhere  for  safety.  Grizzled  old  sailors  were 
Imong  ^e  eople.  shiking  their  heads  as  they  looked  from  water  t-^^;; -'^^  ^^^^^^^ 
in^  to  one  another  ;  shipowners,  excited  and  uneasy  ;  children,  hudd  ing  togetner, 
InVncering"  to  older  fa'Tes;  even  stout  mariners,  disturbed  and  anxious,  levelling 
t^J/J^!s  at  the  sea  from  behind  places  of  shelter,  as  if  they  were  surveying  an 

'"'"ihe  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  sufficient  pause  to  look  at  it.  in  the 
agitation  of  the  blinding  wind,  the  flying  stones  and  sand,  and  the  awful  no^se  con^ 
founded  me      As  the  high  watery  walls  came  rolling  in.  and.  at  their  highest  tumbled 

r  surf  t';ey  looked  a's  if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town.  As  the  receding  wave 
swep'  back  w  th  a  hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to  scoop  out  deep  caves  in  the  beach,  a.  if 

tTnurpose  were  to  undermine  the  earth.  VV-hen  some  white-headed  billows  thundered 
on  '^T^d  d  .shed  themselves  to  pieces  before  they  reached  the  land    every  fragmen 

0  the  late  whole  seemed  possessed  by  the  full  might  of  its  w-nUh,  rushing  to  be 
Ihered  to  the  composition  of  another  monster.  Undulating  h>ll\-^'^^*=h^2lIb 
va  letrundulating  valleys  (with  a  solitary  stonn-bird  sometimes  skimming  through 
S  -re  1  tL  %  to  hills  ;  masses  of  water  shivered  and  shook  the  bead,  w.  h  ^. 
booming  sound  ;  evxry  sha,.  tumultuously  rolled  on,  as  soon  as  made  oj^ange  it 
shape  and  place,  and  beat  another  shape  and  place  away  ;  the  'deal  ^hore  on  t^e 
horizon.  wiJh  its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell ;   the  clouds  flew  fast  and  thick  ; 

1  seemed  to  see  a  rending  and  upheaving  of  all  nature. 

Not  finding  Ham  among  the  people  whom  this  men.orable  >vmd-  or  it  is  t, 
remembered  down  there,  as  the  greatest  ever  knowrt  to  blow  upon  that  coast-had 
bro^h  together.  I  made  my  way  tc  his  house.  It  was  shut  ;  and  as  - -answered 
to  my  knocking.  I  went,  by  back-ways  and  by-lanes.  to  the  yard  where  he  worked^ 
T  leaned  there  that  h^  had  gone  to  Lowestoft,  to  meet  some  sudden  exigency  of 
ship  reSr^^^^^^^^^  which  his  skilf  was  required  ;  but  that  he  would  be  back  to-morrow 

""1  w;nrba"k'toThe  inn  ;  and  when  I  had  wash.d  and  dressed,  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  in  yS  it  t  s  Z  oci;ck  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  not  sat  [-  minutes  by  the 
coffee  room  fire,  when  the  waiter  coming  to  stir  it.  as  an  excuse  for  t^^mg  told  ™e 
that  two  colliers  had  gone  down,  with  all  hands,  a  few  miles  away  ;  and  that  some 
ot^er  Ihips  Ld  been  L.  labouring  hard  in  the  Roads  and  t^-^' ^^f  .^^^anS 
to  keep  off  shore,     Mercy  on  them,  and  on  all  poor  sailors,  said  he.  if  we  had  another 

night  like  the  last ! 
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I  was  very  much  depressed  in  siiirils  ;  very  solitary  ;  and  lelt  an  uneasiness  m 
Ham's  not  being  there,  disproportionate  to  the  occasion.  I  was  seriously  affoct<-ii. 
without  knowing  how  much,  l.y  late  events  ;  and  my  long  exposure  to  the  licrco  wuid 
had  confused  nie.  There  was  that  jumhle  in  my  thoughts  and  recolloctious.  that  I 
had  lost  the  clear  arrangement  of  time  and  distance.  Thus,  if  1  ha<l  gone  out  into  the 
town,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised.  I  think,  to  encounter  some  one  who  1  knew 
must  be  then  in  London.  So  to  s()eak.  there  was  in  these  res(>e<ts  a  curious  inattention 
in  my  mind.  Yet  it  was  busy.  too.  with  all  the  remembrances  the  place  naturally 
awakened;  and  they  were  particularly  distinct  and  vivid. 

In  this  state,  the  waiter's  disnuil  intelligence  about  the  ships  inuuediatcly 
connected  itself,  without  any  effort  of  my  \olition,  with  my  uneasiness  about  Ham. 
I  was  persuaded  that  I  had  an  apprehension  of  his  returning  from  Lowestoft  by  sea. 
and  being  lost.  This  grew  .so  strong  with  me,  that  I  resolved  to  go  back  to  th.-  yard 
before  I  took  my  dinner,  and  ask  the  boat-builder  if  he  thought  his  attempting  to 
return  by  sea  at  all  likely  '?  If  he  gave  me  the  least  reason  to  think  so.  I  would  go 
over  to  Lowestoft  and  prevent  it  by  bringing  him  with  me. 

I  hastilv  ordered  my  dinner,  and  went  back  to  the  yard.  I  was  none  too  sooti  ; 
for  the  boat-t)uilder,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  was  locking  the  yard-gate.  He  quite 
laiighed.  when  I  asked  him  the  question,  and  said  there  was  no  fear  :  no  man  in  his 
senses,  or  out  of  them,  would  put  off  in  such  a  gale  of  wind,  least  of  all  Ham  I'eggotty. 
who  had  been  born  to  seafaring. 

.So  sensible  of  this,  beforehand,  tliat  I  had  really  felt  ashamed  of  doing  what  I 
was  nevertheless  impelled  to  do,  I  went  back  to  the  inn.  If  such  a  wind  could  ri.se, 
I  think  it  was  rising.  The  howl  and  roar,  the  rattling  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the 
rumbling  in  the  chinmeys.  the  ai)parent  rocking  of  the  very  house  that  sheltered  me, 
and  the  prodigious  tumult  of  the  sea,  were  more  fearful  than  in  the  morning.  Hul 
there  was  now  a  great  darkness  besides  ;  and  that  invested  the  storm  with  new  terrors, 
real  and  fanciful. 

I  could  not  e.it,  I  could  not  sit  still,  I  could  not  continue  steadfast  to  anythmg. 
Something  within  me.  faintly  answering  to  the  storm  without,  tossed  up  the  depths 
of  my  memory,  and  made  a  tumult  in  them.  Yet.  in  all  the  hurry  of  my  thouu'hts, 
wild  running  with  the  thundering  sea.— the  storm  and  my  luieasiness  regarding  Ham. 
were  alwavs  in  the  foreground. 

Mv  dinner  went  away  almost  untasted,  .and  I  tried  to  refresh  myself  with  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine.  In  vain.  I  fell  into  a  dull  slumber  before  the  fire,  without  losing  my 
consciousness,  either  of  the  uproar  out  of  doors,  or  of  the  place  in  which  I  was.  Both 
became  overshadowed  by  a  new  and  indefinable  horror;  and  when  I  jiwoke  or 
rather  when  I  shook  off  the  lethargy  that  bound  me  in  my  chair— my  whole  frame 
thrilled  with  objectless  and  ui\intelligil)le  fear. 

I  walked  to  and  fro,  tried  to  read  an  old  gazetteer,  listened  to  the  awfut  noises  ; 
looked  at  faces,  scenes,  and  figures  in  the  lire.  At  length,  the  steady  ticking  of  the 
undisturbed  clock  on  the  wall,  torm.nted  mc  to  that  degree  that   I  resolved  to  go 

to  bed. 

It  was  reassuring,  on  such  a  night,  to  be  told  that  some  of  the  inn-sorMmts  had 
agreed  toget'.  o  sit  up  until  morning.  I  went  to  bed.  exceedingly  weary  and  li<;iv\  : 
but.  on  my  lying  down,  all  such  sensations  vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  was  broad- 
awake,  with  every  sense  refined. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and  water ;    imaginmg,  now,  that  I 
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heard  shrieks  out  at  sea  ;  now,  that  I  distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  signal  guns  ;  and 
now.  the  fall  of  houses  in  the  town.  I  got  up,  several  times  and  looked  out  hut 
could  see  nothing,  exeept  the  reflection  in  the  window-panes  of  the  fa. n  candle  I  had 
left  hurning.  and  of  my  own  haggard  face  looking  in  at  n.c  from  the  l.lack  void. 

At  length,  n.v  restlessness  attainc.l  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  hurried  on  n,y  clothes 
and  went  downstairs.  In  the  large  kitchen,  where  I  dimly  saw  l.ac^i  and  ropes  of 
nls  hanging  fron  the  ..earns,  the  watchers  were  clustered  together,  m  varu.u 
uTtudes.  about  a  tai.ie.  purposely  moved  away  from  the  great  .hininey.  and  brought 
,u.ar  the  .loor.  A  pretty  girl,  who  had  her  ears  stopped  with  her  a,.ron  •'■''  "^-y«^^ 
upon  the  door,  screamed  when  I  appeared,  supposing  me  to  be  a  spirit  ;  but  the  ..the  s 
had  more  presence  of  mind,  and  were  glad  of  an  addition  to  their  companj^  One 
num.  referJing  to  the  topic  they  had  been  discussing,  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
the  s...ils  of  the  .•oilier  crews  who  had  gone  down,  were  out  in  the  st..rm  . 

I  remained  there.  I  dare  say.  two  hours.  Once.  I  opened  Ibc  yard-gate,  and 
I.,okcd  into  the  emptv  street.  The  sand,  the  sea-wccd.  ami  Ihe  .l..kes  of  foam,  were 
11  °vmg  by  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  before  I  could  shut  the  gate  again, 
and  make  it  fast  against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  d:.rk  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber,  when  I  at  length  returned  to 
it  •  but  I  was  tired  now.  and.  getting  into  bed  again,  fell-off  a  lower  and  .own  a 
precipice-  into  the  depths  of  sleep.  I  have  an  impression  that  for  a  long  tunc,  tiiough 
I  dreamed  ..f  being  elsewhere  and  in  a  variety  of  scenes,  it  was  always  blowing  m 
inv  dream.  .\t  length.  I  lost  that  feeble  hold  upon  reality,  and  was  engaged  with  two 
.lear  frien.ls.  l-it  who  they  were  I  don't  kn..w,  at  the  siege  of  some  town  in  a  roar  of 

'■'""  The"?Jm.ler  .,f  the  cannon  was  so  loud  and  in.-ssant.  that  I  could  not  hear 
somethin.r  I  much  desired  to  hear,  until  I  made  a  great  exertion  and  awoke.  It  was 
broad  day-  eight  or  nine  o'clock  :  the  storm  raging,  in  lieu  of  the  batteries  :  and  some- 
.me  kn.icking  and  calling  at  my  door. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  '    I  cried. 

'  A  wreck  !     (lose  by  !  ' 

I  sni-ung  out  of  bed.  and  asked,  what  wreck  .'  .  .,  ,      u     ^ 

■  A  schooner.  fr..m  Spain  or  IV.rtugal.  la.leii  with  fruit  and  wme  Make  haste, 
sir,  if  >.m  want   t..  sec  her!     It   s  thought,  .town  on  the  beach,  she  11  go  to  pieces 

everv  moment."  i  „     „i« 

The  excitc.1  voice  went  clamouring  along  the  s    ircase  ;    and  I  wrapi>ed  myself 

in  mv  clothes  as  (,iiicklv  as  I  could,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,  all  running  in  one  direction,  to  the 

beach.     I  ran  the  same  way.  outstripping  a  good  many,  and  soon  came  facing  the 

'"'''•rhc  wind  might  bv  this  time  have  lulled  a  little,  though  not  more  sensibly  than  if 
the  cannonading  I  had  dreamed  of.  had  been  diminished  by  the  silencing  of  half  a  dozen 
auns  out  ..f  hundrcls.  But.  the  sea.  having  upon  it  the  a.ldit.onal  apit.it...ii  of  the 
whole  night,  was  mlinitelv  more  terrific  than  when  I  ha.l  seen  it  last,  ^-very  appear- 
ance it  ha.l  then  presented.  b,.,r  the  expression  of  being  swclhJ :  and  the  height  to 
which  the  breakers  rose,  and,  looking  ..ver  one  another,  bore  one  another  down,  and 
rolled  in,  in  interminable  hosts,  was  most  appalling.  ..     ^.  j 

In  the  dillieultv  of  hearing  anything  but  wind  and  waves,  and  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  unspeakable  confusion,  and  my  first  breathless  efforts  to  stand  against  the 
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weather.  1  was  so  confused  that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for  the  wrtck.  and  saw  nollimj; 
but  the  foaming  heads  of  the  prcat  waves.  A  half-dressed  hoatniaii,  slaixlini;  iie\t 
mc,  pointed  with  his  bare  arm  (a  tattood  aiTow  on  it.  pointing  in  the  same  dir.ction) 
to  the  left.     Then,  ()  preat  Heaven  I  saw  it.  <-lose  ii»  upon  us  ! 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eiyht  feet  from  the  deck,  ami  lii>  o\ir  tin- 
side,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  sail  and  rigfiiuK  ;  and  all  that  niin.  as  tin-  ship  n.ll.  d 
and  beat  which  she  did  without  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  a  violeii.e  .pule  iiieon 
ceivable  beat  the  side  as  if  it  would  stave  it  in.  Some  efforts  wire  even  then  b.inn 
made,  to  cut  this  portion  of  the  wreck  away  :  for.  as  the  ship,  whieli  was  broadside 
on,  fumed  towards  us  in  her  roiiiiif;,  I  plainly  descried  her  |>cople  at  work  with  axes. 
cs|)ceiallv  one  active  tipure  with  lonp  curliiif-  hair,  conspicuous  anioii!,'  tlu-  rest.  Hut. 
a  great  crv,  which  was  audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water,  rose  from  the  shore 
at  this  moment  ;  the  sea.  sweeiiinp  over  the  rolling  wreck,  made  a  clean  breach,  an. I 
carried  men,  spars,  casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of  such  toys.  int..  the  hoilinp  siirt;.-. 

Tlie  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  raps  of  a  rent  sail,  .ind  a  wild ifiisi..ii 

of  broken  cordage  flapping  to  ai..i  fro.  The  ship  had  struck  once,  the  same  l.oatma-i 
hoarsely  said  in  my  car,  and  then  lifted  in  and  struck  again.  I  iin.lcrsto.id  him  to  ad.l 
that  she  was  parting  amidships,  and  I  could  readily  suppose  so.  for  the  r..llinp  and 
beating  were  too  tremendous  for  any  human  work  to  suffer  lonp.  As  he  spoke,  there 
was  another  great  cry  of  jiity  from  the  beach  :  four  men  arose  with  the  wreck  out  of 
the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  remaining  mast  :  uppcrniost.  the  active  figure 
with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board  ;  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and  dashed,  like  a  desperate 
creature  driven  mad,  now  showing  us  the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as  she  turned  on 
her  beam-ends  towards  the  shore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel,  as  she  sprung  wil.ll\  over 
and  turned  towards  the  sea,  the  bell  rang  ;  and  its  sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhap()y 
men,  was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind.  Again  wl  lost  her.  and  a._'ain  she  rose.  Two 
men  were  gone.  The  agony  on  shore  increased.  M<n  groaned,  and  clasped  their 
hands  ;  women  shrieked,  and  turned  away  their  faces.  Some  ran  wil.lly  up  and  down 
along  the  beach,  crying  for  help  where  no  help  (toiild  be.  I  found  myself  one  of 
these,  frantically  imploring  a  knot  of  sailors  whom  I  knew,  not  to  let  those  two  lost 
creatures  perish  before  our  eyes. 

They  were  making  out  to  me,  in  an  agitated  way  I  don't  know  how,  for  the  little 
I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely  composed  enough  to  understand— that  the  lifeboat  had 
been  bravely  manned  an  hour  ago,  and  could  do  nothing  :  and  that  as  no  man  would 
be  so  desperate  as  to  allempi  to  wade  off  with  a  r..pe.  and  establish  a  eonimunication 
with  the  shore,  there  was  nothing  left  to  try  ;  when  I  noticed  that  som..  new  sensation 
moved  the  people  on  the  beach,  and  saw  them  part,  and  Ham  come  breaking  through 

them  to  the  front.  ,  ,      ,    ,        ,,  .     i    ,       ,    ■ 

I  ran  to  him— as  well  as  1  know,  to  repeat  my  appeal  for  help.     Hut,  distracted 

though  I  was.  by  a  sight  so  new  to  me  and  terrible,  the  determination  in  his  face,  and 
his  look,  out  tosea- exactly  the  same  look  as  I  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
morning  after  En-.:/s  flight— awoke  me  to  a  knowledge  of  his  danger.  I  held  him 
back  with  both  arms;  and  implored  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been  s|)cakmg.  not 
to  listen  to  him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to  let  him  stir  from  off  that  sand  ! 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore:  and  looking  to  the  wreck,  we  saw  the  cruel  sail, 
with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the  lower  ot  the  two  men,  and  lly  up  in  triumph  round  the 
active  figure  left  alone  ufx)n  the  mast. 
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Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  such  determination  as  that  of  the  calmly 
desperate  man  .ho  was  already  accustomed  to  lead  half  the  people  F^^e"*-  ^  ""S*;^ 
as  hopefully  have  entreated  the  wind.  '  Masr  Davy,'  he  said,  cheenly  P-*sP'"8 J"^ 
by  bo'th  hands,  '  if  my  time  is  come,  'tis  con.e.  If  'tan't,  I  Ml  b.de  .t.  Lord  above 
bless  you,  and  bless  all  !     Mates,  make  me  ready  !     I  m  a  gomg  off ! 

Vwas  swept  awav.  but  not  unkindly,  to  some  distance,  where  the  people  around 
me  made  me  stay;  urging,  as  I  confusedly  perceived,  that  he  was  bent  on  gomg 
with  help  or  without,  and  that  I  should  endanger  the  precautions  for  h.s  safety  by 
troubling  those  with  whom  they  rested.  I  don't  know  what  I  ans>vered,  or  what 
they  rejoined;  but.  I  saw  hurry  on  the  beach,  and  men  runn.ng  >v.th  ropes  from  a 
capstan  that  ws  there,  and  penetrating  into  a  circle  of  figures  that  h.d  h.m  from  me. 
Then,  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's  frock  and  trowsers  :  a  rope  -  h-  f^t' 
or  slung  to  his  wrist :  another  round  his  body  :  and  several  of  the  best  ...en  holding 
at  a  little  distance,  to  the  latter,  which  he  laid  out  himself,  slack  upon  the  shore,  at 

*"'  ^The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breakb.g  up.  I  saw  that  she  was 
parti..K  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  life  of  the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast  hung  by  a 
thread  Still,  he  clung  to  it.  He  had  a  singular  red  cap  on,-not  hke  a  sailors  cap, 
but  of  a  finer  colour;  and  as  the  few  yielding  planks  between  h.m  and  destruction 
rolled  and  bulged  and  his  antici,,ative  death-knell  rung,  he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to 
wave  it  I  saw  him  do  it  now.  and  thought  I  was  going  d.stracted,  when  h.s  action 
brought  an  old  remembrance  to  n.y  mi.id  of  a  once  dear  fried. 

Ilan.  watched  the  sea.  standing  alone,  with  the  s.lence  of  suspended  breath  behind 
him.  and  the  storm  before,  until  there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when  with  a  bae^- 
w«rd  glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was  made  fast  round  h.s  body,  he 
dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffeting  with  the  water  :  "-"g^'th  '^e 
hills,  falli..g  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam  ;  then  drawn  aga.n  to  land.     They 

"'"''ne'warhurt.  I  saw  blood  o..  his  face,  from  where  I  stood  ;  but  he  took  no 
thought  of  that.  He  seen.ed  hurriedly  to  give  them  some  directions  for  leaving 
him   more  free-K,r  so  I  judged  from   the  motion  of  his  arm-and  was   gone   as 

^"'*'' And  now  he  ...ade  for  the  wreck,  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  valleys, 
lost  beneath  the  rugged  foam,  borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on  towards  the  ship 
striving  hard  and  valia.itly.  The  distance  w.s  nothing,  but  the  power  of  the  sea  and 
wind  ..lade  the  strife  deadly.  At  length  he  neared  the  wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that 
with  one  more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be  clinging  to  it.-when,  a  h.gh,  greea, 
vast  hill-side  of  water,  moving  on  shoreward,  from  beyond  the  sh.p,  he  seemed  to  leap 
m  into  it  with  a  mighty  bound,  a.id  the  ship  was  gone  !  ,   ^  ^  .         .     , 

'  Some  eddying  fragments  I  saw  in  the  sea.  as  if  a  mere  cask  had  been  broken,  .n 
ru.mi.ig  to  the  spot  where  they  were  hauling  in.  Consternation  was  .n  every  face 
They  drew  him  to  my  verv  feet-insensible-dead.  He  was  carried  o  the  nearest 
house  ;  and,  no  one  preventing  me  now,  I  remained  near  him,  busy  while  every  means 
of  restoration  were  tried ;  but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and 
h's  generous  heart  was  stilled  for  ever. 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  whe.i  hope  was  abandoned  and  all  was  done,  a  fisherman, 
who  had  known  me  when  Emily  and  I  were  children,  and  ever  since,  whispered  my 
name  at  the  door. 
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'  Sir,'  said  he,  with  tears  starting  to  his  weather-heaten  (ace,  which,  with  his 
trembUng  hps,  was  ashv  pale,  '  will  voii  come  over  yonder  ?  ' 

The  old  remembrance  that  had   been  recalled  to  me.  was  in  his  look.     1  asked 
him,  terror-stricken,  leaning  on  the  arm  he  held  out  to  support  me  — 

'  Has  a  body  come  ashore  ?  ' 

He  said,  '  Yes." 

*  Do  I  know  it  ?  '    I  asked  then. 

He  answered  nothing.  ,,..111 

But   he  led  me  to  the  shore.     And  on  that  part  of  it  wh.  re  she  and  I  had  lookec 
for  shells,  two  children-H>n  that  part  of  it  where  son>c  lighter  fragments  of  the  old 
boat   blown  down  last  night,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind- among  the  nuns  of  the 
home  he  had  wTonged-I  saw  him  lying  with  his  head  upoi>  his  am.,  as  1  had  often 
seen  him  lie  at  school. 


I'HAPTEK     EVI 

THE    NKW    W»»rM>.    AM)   TIIK   OLD 

NO  need,  O  Steerforth,  to  h.ive  said,  when  we  last  spoke  together,  in  that 
hour  which  I  so  little  deemed  to  be  our  parting-hour  no  need  to  have 
said.  '  Think  of  me  at  my  best  !  '  I  hail  done  th.-t  ,  vcr  ;  and  conl.l  I 
change  now.  looking  on  this  sight  '.' 
They  brought  a  hand-bier,  and  laid  him  on  it,  and  covered  him  with  a  Hag.  and 
took  him  up  and  bore  him  on  towards  the  houses.  All  the  men  who  carried  hun  had 
known  him.  and  gone  sailing  with  him.  and  seen  him  merr>  atu.  bold.  They  earned 
him  through  the  wild  roar,  a  hush  in  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult  ;  and  took  hm.  to  the 
cottage  where  Death  was  already. 

But  when  thev  set  the  bier  down  on  the  threshold,  they  looked  at  one  another, 
and  at  me,  and  whispered.  I  knew  why.  They  felt  as  if  it  were  not  right  to  lay  him 
down  in  the  same  quiet  room. 

We  went  into  the  town,  and  took  our  burden  to  the  inn.  So  soon  as  I  could  at 
all  collect  my  thoughts,  I  sent  for  .loram,  and  beggc.l  him  to  provide  me  a  conveyance 
in  which  it  could  be  got  to  London  in  the  night.     I  knew  ths;  care  of  it,  and  the 

hard  duty  of  preparing  his  mother  to  receive  it.  could  only  rest  wnth  me  ;    and  I  was 
anxious  to  discharge  that  duty  as  faithfully  as  I  could. 

I  chose  the  night  for  the  j-mrnev.  that  there  might  be  less  curiosity  when  I  left 
the  town.  But,  although  it  w:-  aearly  midnight  when  I  came  out  of  the  yard  in  a 
chaise  followed  bv  what  I  had  in  charge,  there  were  many  people  waiting.  At 
intervals,  along  the  town,  and  even  a  little  way  out  upon  the  road.  I  saw  more  ; 
but  at  length  only  the  bleak  night  and  the  open  country  wer  iround  me.  and  the 
ashes  of  mv  youthful  friendship. 

Upon  a  mellow  autumn  dav,  about  noon,  when  the  ground  was  perfumed  l)y 
fallen  leaves,  and  many  more,  in  beautiful  tint  of  vellow.  red,  and  brown,  yet  hung 
upon  the  trees,  through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  I  arrived  at  Highgate.  I  walked 
th'  last  mile,  thinking  as  I  went  along  of  what  I  had  to  do  ;  and  left  the  carnage  that 
had  followed  me  all  through  the  night,  awaiting  orders  to  advance. 
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The  house,  when  I  cume  up  to  it.  looked  just  the  same.  Not  a  blind  was  raised  ; 
no  sign  of  lilt-  was  in  the  dull  paved  court,  with  its  covered  way  leading  to  the  disused 
door.     The  winJ  had  quite  gone  down,  and  nothing  moved. 

I  had  not.  at  first,  the  courage  to  ring  at  the  gate  :  and  when  I  did  ring,  my 
errand  seemed  to  me  to  be  expressed  in  the  very  sound  of  the  bell.  The  l.ttlc  parlour- 
maid came  out,  with  the  key  in  her  han.l  ;  and  l..oking  earnestly  at  me  as  she  unlocked 
the  gate,  said  - 

'  I  beg  your  par(lo!>,  :;ir.     Are  you  ill  '! ' 

■  I  have  been  nuich  agitated,  and  am  fatigued." 

•  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ?     Mr.  .lames ?  ' 

•  Hush  !  •  said  I.  '  Yes.  something  has  hapi)ened.  that  I  have  to  break  to  .Mrs. 
.Stecrforth.     She  is  at  home  ?  ' 

The  girl  anxiou>lv  replied  that  her  mistress  was  very  seldom  out  now.  even  in  a 
carriage  ;  that  she  kept  her  room  ;  that  she  saw  no  company,  but  would  see  me. 
Her  mistress  was  up.  she  said,  and  Miss  Uarfle  was  with  her.  \Vba(  message  should 
she  take  upstairs  ? 

Giving  lur  a  strict  charge  to  l)e  careful  of  her  manner,  and  only  to  carry  m  my 
card  and  sav  I  waited.  I  sat  down  in  the  druwing-room  {^^h\ch  we  had  now  reached) 
until  she  should  come  back.  Its  former  pleasant  air  of  occupation  was  gone,  and 
the  shutters  were  half  closed.  The  harp  had  not  been  use<l  for  many  and  many  a  day. 
His  picture,  as  a  bov.  was  there.  The  cabinet  in  which  his  mother  had  kept  .us  letters 
was  there.  I  won.lcred  if  she  ever  read  them  now  :  if  she  would  ever  read  them  more  . 
The  house  was  so  still  that  I  heard  the  girl's  light  step  upstairs.  On  her  return, 
she  brought  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Stecrforth  was  an  invalid  and  could  not 
come  down  ;  but.  that  if  I  would  excuse  her  being  in  her  chamber,  she  would  be  glad 
to  see  me.     In  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  her. 

She  was  in  his  room  ;  not  in  her  own.  I  felt,  of  course,  that  she  had  taken  to 
occupy  it.  in  remembrance  of  him  :  and  that  the  many  tokens  of  his  old  sports  and 
acconiplishments.  bv  which  she  was  surrounded,  remained  there,  just  as  he  had  left 
them,  for  the  same"  reason.  She  mu/mured,  however,  even  in  her  reception  of  me. 
that  siie  was  out  of  her  own  chamber  because  its  aspect  was  unsu:ted  to  her  inhrmity  : 
and  with  her  statelv  look  rei)elled  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

At  hor  ehuir.  as  usual,  was  Rosa  Dartle.  From  the  first  moment  of  her  dark 
eyes  rest  in"  on  me,  I  saw  she  knew  I  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  The  scar  sprung 
into  view  that  instant.  She  withdrew  herself  a  step  behind  the  chair,  to  keep  her  own 
face  out  of  Mrs.  Stecrforth's  observation  ;  and  scrutinised  me  with  a  piercing  gaze 
that  never  faltered,  never  shrunk.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  observe  you  are  in  mourning,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Stecrforth. 
'  I  am  unhappilv  a  widower,'  said  I. 

'  You  are  very  young  to  know  so  great  a  loss.'  she  returned.  '  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  it.     I  am  grieved  to  hear  it.     I  hope  Time  will  be  good  to  you." 

'  I  hope  Time.'  said  I,  looking  at  her,  '  will  be  good  to  all  of  us.  Dear  Mrs. 
Stecrforth.  we  must  all  trust  to  that,  in  our  heaviest  misfortunes.' 

The  earnestness  of  my  manner,  and  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  al.irmed  her.  The 
whole  course  of  her  thoughts  appeared  to  stop,  and  change. 

I  tried  to  command  mv  voice  in  gently  saying  his  name,  but  it  trembled.  She 
rei>eated  it  to  herself,  two  or  three  times,  in  a  low  tone.  Then,  addressing  me,  she  said, 
with  enforced  calmness — 
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My  son 
Very  ill. 


ill.' 


'  You  have  seen  him  ?  ' 

'  I  have.' 

*  Are  you  reconciled  ?  ' 

I  could  not  say  Yes.  I  could  not  say  No.  She  slightly  turned  her  head  towards 
the  spot  where  Rosa  Dartle  had  been  standing  at  her  elliow,  and  in  that  moment  1 
said,  by  the  motion  of  my  lips,  to  Rosa,  '  Dead  ! ' 

That  Mrs.  Steeriorth  might  not  be  induced  to  look  behind  her.  and  read,  plainly 
written,  what  she  was  not  yet  prepared  to  know.  I  met  her  look  (piiikly  ;  but  I 
had  seen  Rosa  Dartle  throw  her  hands  up  in  the  air  with  vehemence  of  despair  and 
horror,  and  then  clasp  them  on  her  face. 

The  handsome  lady— so  like.  Oh  so  like  I—regarded  me  with  a  fixed  liK)k.  antl  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead.  I  besought  her  to  1)C  calm,  and  prepare  herself  to  bear  what 
1  had  to  tell ;  but  I  should  rather  have  entreated  her  to  weej).  for  she  sat  like  a  stone 
figure. 

'  When  I  was  last  here,'  I  faltered.  '  Miss  Dartle  told  me  he  was  sailing  here  and 
there.  The  night  before  last  was  a  dreadful  one  at  sea.  If  ho  were  at  sea  that  night, 
and  near  a  dangerous  coast,  as  it  is  said  he  was  ;  and  if  the  vessel  that  was  seen  should 
really  be  the  ship  which -' 

'  Rosa  ! '    said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  '  come  to  me  ! ' 

She  came,  but  with  no  sympathy  or  gentleness.     Iler  eyes  gleamed  like  fire  m 


\ii:v  has  he  made 


she  confronted  his  mother,  and  broke  into  a  frightful  laugh. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  '  is  your  pride  appeased,  you  mad  woman  ? 
atonement  to  you with  his  life  ?     Do  you  hear  ? — His  life  !  ' 

Mrs.  Steerforth,  fallen  back  stiflly  in  her  chair,  and  making  no  sound  but  a  moun. 
cast  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  wide  stare. 

'  Aye  ! '  cried  Rosa,  smiting  herself  passionately  on  the  breast,  '  look  at  mo  ! 
Moan,  and  groan,  and  look  at  me  !  Look  here  1 '  striking  the  scar,  '  at  your  dead 
child's  handiwork  ! ' 

The  moan  the  mother  uttered,  from  time  to  time,  went  to  my  heart.  Always 
the  same.  Always  inarticulate  and  stifled.  Always  accoinpai\ied  with  an  in- 
capal  le  motion  of  the  head,  but  with  no  change  of  face.  Always  proceeding  from 
a  rigid  mouth  and  closed  teeth,  as  if  the  jaw  were  locked  and  the  face  frozen 
up  in  pain. 

'  Do  you  remember  when  he  did  this  ?  '  she  proceeded.  '  Do  you  remember 
when,  in  his  inherii.itice  of  your  nature,  and  in  your  {)anipeiing  of  his  pride  and 
passion,  he  did  this,  and  disfigured  mo  for  life  ?  Look  at  me,  marked  until  I  die  with 
his  high  displeasure  ;   and  moan  and  groan  for  what  you  made  hirn  !  ' 

'  Miss  Dartle."  I  entreated  her.     '  F«)r  Heaven's  sake — —  ' 

'  I  rcill  speak  ! '  she  said,  turning  on  me  with  her  lightning  eyes.  '  He  silent. 
you  !  Look  at  me,  I  say,  proud  mother  of  a  proud  false  son  !  Moan  for  your  mirlure 
of  him.  moan  for  your  corruption  of  him.  moan  for  your  loss  of  him.  nwan  tor  mmc  !  ' 

She  clenched  her  hind,  and  trembled  through  her  spare  worn  figure,  .is  if  liir 
passion  were  killing  her  by  inches. 

'  You.  resent  his  seif-will  I  '  she  exclaimed.  '  Yof.  injured  1)\  his  haughty 
temper!  You,  who  opposed  to  both,  when  your  hair  was  grey,  the  (|ualilies  which 
made  both  when  you  gave  him  birth !     You,  who  from  his  cradle  reared  him  to  be 
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what  he  was.  and  stunted  what  he  should  have  been  ! 
vour  years  of  troul)lc  ?  ' 

■Oh,  Mi.»  Dnrllc.  sl,a„»  •    "*^r±     ,„  ^„.    xo  ,«>.c,  on  earlh  A.uld  .lop 
■  I  Idl  yo„.'  »l,o  rcl„n,c,l,    I  "'";l'ri °Xnl  ,.U  lhe»  ve,,,».  .n.l  shall  I  not 
,„..  .hilo  I  was  »t,md„,S  hm  !     Ha«  I  l~"  "*"'  '^       , .    ,;„,i      „„  h„  fl.TOly. 
spoal  „o«  V     I  l..vrf  hl,n  l,c  tor  ihao  y.a   eve,  '"f-Til^^^y.  i,  ,  e„„l<l  have 
•  1  „„l,l  have  1..VC.1  hi....  and  asked  no  rela  ».     II  I  h»l  to  h,  , 

,^.,H,e.Wo,U»...H™s.o,a^^^^^^^^^^^  „     ,.,„ 

With  fl ,s  e,..,  she  ,.an,|«l  u|»a  .he  s.a.ad  a,  ,1  she  ae.u^D  d.d  .  ■ 

,„jj:,ti'.h"art;;r:i,;::s :; ;;- „-iih'rsiaide„n,  e^..  o, . 

take  me  for  his  w  ifc.     W e  leu  aw a>  disfigured  piece  of  furniture 

•'■"'"  Miss  Dartle.-  said  I.  '  if  you  can  be  so  obdurate  as  not  to  feel  for  this  afflicted 

'"'' "Vh^feels  for  n,e  V  '   she  sharply  retorted.     '  She  has  sown  this.     Let  her  moan 
for  the  harvest  that  she  reaps  to-day  ! ' 

'  And  if  his  faults '  I  began.  '  who  dares  mall  en  him? 

'  Faults  t '    she  cried,  bursting  into  passionate  tears.       \Nho  dares  mal.cn  mn 

than  i;  I  replied.     '  I  meant  to  say,  if  you  have  no  compassion  for  h.s  mo.her , 

it  his  faults   -vou  have  l>een  bitter  on  them 

'  It -s  false  •  she  cried,  tearing  her  black  hair  ;■  lloved  hm, ! 

'  ^if  J     Lts  cannot,-  I  went  on,  '  be  banished  from  your  -^-b^^' ^  ^f, 
an  hour ;  look  at  that  figure,  even  as  one  you  have  never  seen  before,  and  render  .t 

^""^Aluhis  time,  the  figure  was  unchanged,  and  looked  unchangeable.     Motionless, 
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rinid.  starinj;  ;  moaning  in  the  same  duml>  way  fri>m  time  to  lime,  with  the  siunc 
lielplcss  motion  of  the  head  ;  Imt  Kiviii|{  no  other  Ni^ti  of  hfe.  Mi  s  Dartle  suddenly 
kneeled  ilowu  Infore  it.  aiul  l)f;:aii  to  loosen  the  dn'ss. 

'A  eurse  upon  you  !  '  she  said,  looking  round  at  nie.  with  a  mingled  expression 
of  rage  and  grief.  '  It  was  in  ;m  evil  hour  th.il  you  ever  eanie  here  !  .\  eurse  u|Min 
you  !     Co ! ' 

After  passing  out  of  the  nnjui.  I  hurried  liaek  to  riii«  the  hell,  'he  s<M>ner  to  alarm 
the  servants.  She  had  then  taken  the  impassive  ligure  in  her  arms,  and,  still  upon 
her  knees,  was  wecpins;  over  it,  kissing  it.  eallinj,'  to  it.  roeking  it  to  and  fro  upon  her 
liosom  like  a  child,  and  trying  every  tender  means  to  rouse  the  dormant  s<nses.  No 
longer  afraid  of  leaving  her,  I  noiselessly  tuiiieil  haek  again  ;  and  alarmed  the  house 
as  I  went  out. 

Later  in  the  day.  I  ntunml,  and  we  laid  him  in  his  mothers  room.  She  was 
iust  the  same,  they  told  me  :  Miss  Dartle  never  left  her  ;  dintors  were  in  attendance, 
many  things  had  been  tried  ;  l>ut  she  la\  like  a  statue,  exeept  for  the  low  soimd  now 
and  then. 

1  went  through  the  drearv  house,  and  darkenetl  the  windows.  The  windows 
of  the  chaml)er  where  he  lay,  1  darkened  last.  1  lifted  up  the  lea<len  hand,  and  held 
it  to  my  heart ;  all  the  world  seemed  death  and  silence,  broken  onl\  by  his  mother's 
moaning. 


\ 


("IIAPTER    LVII 

THE    KMKiUANT.S 

ONE  thing  more,  1  had  to  do.  before  yielding  myself  to  the  shock  of  these 
emotions.  It  was,  to  conceal  what  had  occurred,  from  those  who  were 
going  away  ;  and  to  dismiss  them  on  their  voyage  in  happy  ignorance. 
In  this:,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

I  took  Mr.  Micawber  aside  that  same  night,  and  eonlideii  to  him  the  task  of 
standing  between  .Mr.  Peggotty  and  intelligence  of  the  late  catastrophe.  He  zealously 
undertook  to  do  so.  and  to  intercept  any  newsjinpcr  through  which  it  might,  without 
such  precautions,  reach  him. 

'  If  it  jienetrates  to  him,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Micawl)er,  striking  himself  on  the  breast, 
'  it  shall  first  pass  through  this  body  ! ' 

Mr.  Micawber,  I  must  observe,  in  his  adaptation  of  himself  to  a  new  state  of 
societv,  had  acquired  a  bold  buccaneering  air,  not  ab.solutely  lawless,  but  defensive 
and  promp" .  One  might  have  supposed  him  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  long  accustomed 
to  live  out  of  the  confines  of  civilisation,  and  about  to  return  to  his  native  wilds. 

He  had  provided  himself,  among  other  things,  with  a  complete  suit  of  oilskin, 
and  a  straw-hat  with  a  very  low  crown,  pitched  or  caulkwl  on  the  outside.  In  this 
rough  clothing,  with  a  common  mariner's  telescope  under  his  arm,  and  a  shrewd  trick 
of  casting  up  his  eye  at  the  sky  as  looking  out  for  dirty  weather,  he  was  far  more 
nautical,  after  his  manner,  than  Mr.  Peggotty.  His  whole  family,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  were  cleared  for  action.     I  found  ^Irs.  Micawter  in  the  closest  and  most  uncom- 
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behind  at  the  waist,  in  a  strong  knot.     Miss  Micav^t)cr     lo  Micawhcr 

being  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  direction,  and  to    tumble  up,   or  sing  out. 

secret,  and  he  had  come  to  help  me  in  this  last  service. 

MicawlH^r  aside,  and  received  his  promise.  lumble-down  public-house. 

The  Micawhcr  fnmilv  were  lodged  in  a  l.ttlc  *1'^*>  •/"""''; '^^^.J.^^^s  o.-er- 
whieh  in  those  days  was  close  to  the  stairs,  and  ^^Zfl^'^Z^Zir.lTI Z.t 
hung  the  river.  The  family,  as  emigrants,  being  objects  of  ^r.^f'TJef  uge  in  their 
Hungerford,  attracted  so  n.  ■  -.y  beholders   that  we  were  glad  to  t^e   ^J^  '      der- 

outhved  so  much.  whUnrr  Mr  Pecffotty,  when 

It  was  not  easy  to  answer  her  inquiries  ;   still  less  to  whisper  .Mr.     eggo    y, 

were  sullicient  to  account  for  it.  ,     ,  ^ 

'And  when  does  the  ship  sail.  Mr.  Micawber  ?  '   asked  my  aunt 
Mr   Micawber  considered  it  necessary  to  prepare  either  my  aunt  or  his  wife,  by 

degrees,  and  said,  sooner  than  he  had  expected  yesterday. 

•  The  boat  brought  you  word.  I  suppose  ? '    said  my  aunt. 
'  It  did,  ma'am.'  he  returned. 

Davy  and  my  sister  comes  aboard  at  Gravesen'.  arternoon  o  next  day,  thev   11  see 

together,  on  our  goods  and  chattels.     Emma,  my  ^-^J-^^^'J',,,'  T^^^^^^  as 

necessary  to  the  compos.l.ou  of   ^  J"f  ^^f  j,^3^'i"JV  q^^^^  England.    I  allude 
peculiarly  associated,  in  our  mmds,  with  the  Koast  weei  oi  w.u       g 
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to — in  short.  Punch.     Under  ordinary  circtnnstiinws,  I  should  srniple  to  rntrrat  the 

indulgence  of  Miss  Trotwood  and  Miss  Wickfield,  hut ' 

'  I  can  only  say  for  myself,"  haid  my  aunt,  'that   I  will  drink  all  happiness  and 
success  to  you,  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the  utmost  plfasurc.' 
'  .And  I  too  !  '    said  Agnes,  with  a  snnlc. 

Mr.  .Micawher  immediately  descended  to  the  har,  where  he  a[)j)earcd  to  l>e  .piite 
at  home  :  and  in  due  time  returned  with  a  steaming  ju>;.  I  lould  not  liut  ol>ser\c 
tliat  he  had  l)ccn  peeling  the  lemons  with  his  own  ilasp  knift-  which,  as  liccame  the 
knife  of  a  practical  settler,  was  about  a  fool  long  ;  and  which  he  wi|)e<l,  not  wholly 
without  ostentation,  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Mrs.  Micawl)or  and  the  two  elder 
nKMnt)ers  of  the  family  I  now  found  to  be  providi-d  with  siiiiilur  formid.iMe  instru- 
nuiits,  while  every  child  had  its  own  wooden  i,pooii  attached  to  its  iMxly  liy  a  strong; 
line.  In  a  similar  anticipation  of  life  afloat,  atul  in  th<'  Hush,  Mr.  Miciiwlicr,  instead  of 
hcipinfj  Mrs.  Micawbcr  and  his  eldest  son  and  daughter  to  puiieh,  in  wine-cl.isses, 
which  he  might  easily  have  done,  for  there  was  a  shell  full  in  the  rr)orn,  served  it  out 
to  them  in  a  series  of  villainous  little  tin  pots  ;  and  I  never  saw  him  enjoy  anything  so 
much  as  drinking  out  of  his  own  particular  i)int  pot,  and  pultiii!,'  it  in  his  piwket  at  the 
close  of  the  evening. 

*  The  luxuries  of  the  old  country,'  said  Mr.  Micawher.  with  an  intense  ^afisfaction 
in  their  renouncement,  '  we  abandon.  The  denizens  of  the  forest  cannot,  of  course, 
ex|>ect  to  participate  in  the  relincinents  of  the  land  of  the  Free." 

Here,  a  boy  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawher  was  wanted  downst.iirs. 
'  I  have  a  presentiment.'  said  Mrs.  Micawher,  setting  down  her  tin  pot,  '  that  it 
is  a  member  of  my  family  !  ' 

'  If  so,  my  dear,'  observed  Mr.  Micawher,  with  his  usual  sud<lenncss  of  warmth 
on  that  suiiject,  '  as  the  member  of  your  family— whoever  he,  she,  or  it,  may  be — has 
kcDt  tt»  waiting  for  a  considerable  period,  perhaps  the  Memlier  may  now  wait  my 
convenience.' 

'  Micawher,*  said  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone,  '  at  such  a  time  as  this ' 

'  '■  It  is  not  meet,"  '  said  Mr.  Micawher,  rising,  '  "  that  every  nice  offence  should 
bear  its  comment !  "     Emma,  I  stand  reproved.' 

'  The  loss,  Micawljer,'  observed  his  wife,  'aas  been  my  family's,  not  yours.  If 
my  family  are  at  length  sensible  of  the  deprivation  to  which  theii  own  conduct  has. 
in  the  past,  exposed  them,  ar.d  now  desire  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship,  let  it  not 
be  repulsed.' 

'  My  dear,'  he  returned,  '  so  be  it  i ' 

'  If  not  for  their  sakes  ;  for  mine.  Mie\wber,'  said  his  wife. 

'  Emma,'  he  returned, '  that  view  of  the  question  is,  at  such  a  moment,  irresistible. 
I  cannot,  even  now,  distinctly  pledge  myself  to  Tall  upon  your  family's  neck  ;  but 
the  member  of  your  family,  who  is  now  in  attendance,  shall  have  no  genial  warmth 
frozen  by  me.' 

Mr.  Mica-  i>er  withdrew,  and  was  absent  some  little  time  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
Mrs.  Micawher  was  not  wholly  free  from  an  apprehension  that  words  might  have 
arisen  between  him  and  the  Member.  At  length  the  same  boy  re-apjicarcd.  and 
presented  me  with  a  note  written  in  pencil,  and  headed,  in  a  legal  manner,  '  Heep 
t-.  Micawher.'  From  this  document,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Micawher  l)eing  again  arrested, 
was  in  a  final  paroxysm  of  despair  :  and  that  he  begged  me  to  send  him  his  knife  and 
pint  pot,  by  bearer,  as  they  might  prove  serviceable  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
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exUtenc  in  Jail.     He  also  ronncsted.  as  a  Inst  act  o(  fHon.lship   that  I  .onM  se.  h„ 
familv  t(.  the  Parish  \Norkhousr.  and  forget  that  such  a  Hnng  r^rr  h%c.J. 

Of  ourse  I  Lswen-d  this  note  by  c..i"«  '"own  with  the  hoy  ...  pav  'he  mo,,.  . 

"*  '^^Thi'^'.t.ncn  p.K-kel  1 k  w.s  a  tin.ely  r.nmHler  to  hin.  of  another  transaet.on. 

T*r  h„lf   for  various  perio,ls.     After  a  careful  consideration   of  these,   and  un 

fhHpo;.  a  discharge  of  his  deht  in  full  (as  between  man  and  n,an).  w.th  man> 
acknowledgmer^s.^  presentiment.'  said  Mrs.  Micawher.  pensively  shaku.g  her  he... 
'  that  mv  family  will  appear  on  hoard,  before  wc  tinnlly  depart 

m"  MicawL  evill'ntiy  had  his  presentiment  on  the  sub,ect   too.  hut  he  put  -t 

in  his  tin  uot  and  swallowed  it.  ., 

If  viu  have  anv  opportunity  of  sendin,-  letters  hou.e.  on  your  passage.  Mrs. 
Micawher  '  said  mv  aut.t,  '  vou  must  let  us  hear  from  you.  you  know. 

'My  dear  Miss  Trotwoo.!.'  she  replied.  "  I  shall  only  he  ..>o  '-PPy  ^^j;-^^,^^'^'^ 
anv  one  expects  to  hear  from  us.     I  shall  not  fail  to  correspond.     Mr    Copperliei.l, 
;  trusJ   a!Told  and  fan.iiiar  fr.en.l.  w,ll  not  object  to  receive  occasional  mteihgen.e. 
himself  from  one  who  knew  him  when  the  twins  were  >  et  unconscious  . 
'""tLlTI^  i  should  hope  to  Ilea.,  whenever  she  Had  .n  opport«mt>^of  wn  u^ 

>  Please  Ile.aven,  there  will  he  many  such  opportunities,  said  -Mr.  Micawi.er. 
'  The  \:Z,  !Xe  times,  is  a  perfect  fleet  of  ships  ;  an.l  -  -  ^^^^  =;  ,  - 
encounter  mai.v.  in  running  over.  It  is  merely  crossing  saul  Mi.  Muawher.  tr,.lin„ 
with  his  cve-slnss   '  merely  crossing.     The  distance  is  rpute  ima-inary 

I    hink.  now.how  o<ld  it  was.  hut  how  wonderfully  like  Mr.  Mieawher.  th....  when 
he  went  from  Lo;don  to  fanterhury.  he  should  have  talke,.  '^^f^^^^^^ 
farthest  limits  of  the  earth,  and.  when  he  went  from  England  to  Australia,  as 
were  coine  for  a  little  trip  across  the  Channel. 

'  O^the  vovage.  I  Thall  endeavour.'  said  Mr.  Micawher,  occas.onahv  to  sp  n 
them  a  y^. ;  and'the  melody  of  my  son  Wilkins  will.  I  tru.t.  be  ^^^^-^^^l^ 
Latlev-fire  When  Mrs.  Micawher  has  her  sea-legs  on-  an  expression  ..,  .vhich  I  hope 
?hl'i"o  eonv^ntional  impropriety-she  will  give  them.  1  Care  say.  L'tj-  Taffl.n 
there  is  no  c  J    |  frequentlv  observed  athwart  our  bows.  and. 

eiSr^the  sfX  .    'or  ^^la^board  quarter,  objects  of  interest  w.U  be  eontinuaiiy 
descried      In  sh"  t.'  said  Mr.  Micawln^r.  with  the  old  genteel  air.  '  the  probabd   y  is. 
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Hll  will  »H-  found  M,  exciting.  al..«  an.l  aU.d.  Hm.  v  1.  „  il.r  l.«,k  ......  sta... ....a  H,  ll»- 

„mi„-t<.|..  .Tics  Lund  ..h  !    we  sh.ll  U  very  ,  ..>,M,|.TaU>  ..ston.shr.l 

U.tl,tl.alht.|l.M.nshf.loff  tl.ec.mte..ts..f  1...  I.Ulotu,  ......  .,.  ,f  I..-  l.a.l  ......I.-  (1.. 

v.,K«Kr.  una  had  passed  a  lirst-.-lass  exa.n.nat, ..fore  ,lu-  Iu^Im  -l  ,.,.va    ^.".l...r.t,._ 

•  What  /  .h.ellv   hope,   ...v  .leaf  Mr.  (  ..,.|«tI»1-I'  -"•   ^'■•-  M"'^'"'"^-      '^  "''' 

i„  some  l.ra.uh.s  of  ..ur  f.nnily  w     ■■  .v  l.vr  a, ...  the  ..Id  .........rx        D..  ...t  fr..«... 

Micaw..er!     1  do  ,u,t  ...m   refer  t y  onv..  fanoU.  I...t   t..  h.l.lr. -.  ,  .•  .. Ulr. ... 

Ilowev.r  viRorou.  the  sapl,.,«.'  .a..l  Mrs.  M..a.l,..,.  .I.ak...«  Ih-  "      -;;";' ^^l;;; 

the  parei.ttree  ;    ai..l  >vheM  ....r  ruee  alta...^  to  e.in>,.  n.e  a.ul  t-  ■     1  .'«'«  '  -"""i" 

wish  that  fort. ...e  to  II..W  into  the  . 'off.-rs  , ,f  Mnla...,!.,  ,..,,. 

•  Mv  .lear,-  sai.i  Mr.  M.eawI.er,  "  Hnta.m.a  .......  lak..  1,.  r  .  l.a,,,.-.      1  :....  I... "..d  to 

.„x    thai  she  has  ..ever ■  U..-U  f.-r  ......  a,„l  th.,t    1   ha^e   r.o  par.  .-..iar  u.sh  „p..,. 

"''  '"EwlK-r.-  returned  V.      M.eaw..er.  •  th.r..  >o,.  ar..  wr..,.«.     V..u  ..r-  ,....,«  o-. 
Micawher.  to  this  dista.,t  el.n.e,  t..  .stre..«then.  .....  to  weak. ...  Ih.'  .-onn.et....,  l.etw,.  -. 

yourself  and  All.ioii.'  ....  ,         .  i  i  i  ,,  i  

•        'Theeon.,eet.o,.  ...  ......sti.....  n.y  l..^    .'  .-.j.......!  Mr.  M,.•a^sl„r.     has  no.  la.  1  .     . 

I  repeat,  un.ler  th.U  loa.l  ..f  personal  .,l.h....,on.  .I.at   I  a...  at  all  >ens,t.ve  as  t.,  .1,. 

fonnati.Hi  ..f  another  eon.ie.tion.' 

'Micawher,-  retnrned  Mrs.  Mi.-awl,.  r    '  .her..   I  a.-a...  sa>  .  >....  are  wn.nv'.      '^      ' 

.,„  n..t  know  vour  power.  Mieawher.      I.    .s  that   wh.eh  w.  1  slre..«  he...  e^e..  ...  tl... 

step  V..U  are  about  ...  take,  the  e......eet.o..  I.etw.en  yourself  and  .Ml....... 

*^  Mr.  M.cawl.er  sat  i..  h.s  el...,w...ha.r.  with  h.s  esehrows  ra.s...l  ;   half  -■'-"..•-; 
half  repudiating  Mrs.  M...awl.ers  v.ews  as  they  were  sta.e.l.  1...  ^.•^y  s,  „mI,1.-  -.f  th.  ,r 

'""''•  Mv  dear  Mr.  (..pp-rheld.'  sa.d  Mrs.  M...aw...  r.  ■  1  w,sh  Mr    MieawI.er  to  feel  h,s 
posit.....;     It  appears  v..  n.e  h.gh.y  .n.por.ant   .hat  >^.  >'--'-;-";;;;';; 
hour  ..f  his  emharkation.  feel  his  p..s...o...      N  ..nr  o!,l  knowle.l.e  ..f  >"•">•;;• 
foppertield.  w.ll  have  told  you  that  I  have  not  the  sanun.ne  .l.spos.fo  .  ..  M..  aw  k  r 

My  disposit...n  .s.  ,t  I  may  say  so.  e.ninenlly  pra.t.ca..      I  k.,.,w  that   .h.s  .     a  1.  ... 
^.;vape      I  know  that  it  w.ll  .nvolve  n.any  prival.ons  an.l  meonv^n.en.. ..     1  ca... 
shut  my  eses  to  those  fae.ts.     hut.  I  also  k.,ow  what  Mr.  M..awl,er  .s.      1   k.u.w     h 
latent  power  of  Mr.  M.eawher.     A...1  . heref..re  I  .onMder  .t   v.tully  ....,.o.ta..t   tl... 
Mr.  Micawher  should  feel  his  p.>sition.' 

'  My  love.-  he  ol.served.  '  perhaps  y.,u  w,ll  allow  n.e  t.,  ren.ark  that  .t  .s  l..ir.l> 
possible' that  1  do  feel  ...y  p-sitio..  at  the  presc.t  n.on.ent.  ,  .......rlieM 

'  I  think  not,  Micawher.-  she  rej.,i.,.d.     "  Not   fully.     My  .l.a.-  .Mr.  ( ...p.  rl.ell 
Mr.  M  cawber-s  is  not  a  ......nu...  ease.     Mr.  M,..awber  is  ....n«  to  a  d.s  an    ..o..      > 

expressly  .n  order  that  he  n.ay  be  f..lly  .u..lerst.K,d  an.l  ..ppree.a....    for    he  h  s,  t. 

I  wish  Mr.  Micawher  to  take  his  starul  upon  that  vessel  s  prow,  an.i  t.rn.K  say  1  .s 
eountry  I  an.  come  to  eon.,uer  !  Have  yu  honours  Y  Have  --'"  -■''^-  "  «; 
you  posts  of  prohtable  pecuniary  en.olun.ent  .'     Let  then,  be  brought  .orward.      1  l..y 

'"■'    Mr^Mieawber,  glancing  at  us  all,  seen.ed  to  tlunk  there  was  a  g..  -.1  deal  ...  th.s 

'''"■•  I  wish  Mr.  Mnawher.  .f  I  .-.ke  ,.  .if  u.ulerstoo.l.-  ....1  Mrv  Mieawl.c.  in  ^ 
ar-.mentative  ton.,  'to  he  ll  tTsar  ..f  h.s  own  f.,rt.n,..  Ihat.  n.y  .lea  Mn 
t'opperfield.  appears  to  n.e  to         his  Uuc  pos.t.on.     In.n.  ,  .c  t.rsl  .    e...  of  thu 
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voyage,  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber  to  stand  upon  that  vessel's  prow  and  say.  "  Enough  of 
delay:  enough  of  disappointment:  enough  of  limited  means.  That  was  m  the  old 
country.    This  is  the  new.    Produce  your  reparation.    Bring  it  forward  ! 

Mr.  Micawber  folded  his  arms  in  a  resolute  manner,  as  if  he  were  then  stationed 

on  the  figure-head.  t      «.    •  u«. 

'And  doing  that,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '  —feeling  his  position— am  I  not  nght 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Micawber  will  strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  his  connection  with 
Britain  ?  An  important  public  character  arising  in  that  hemisphere,  shall  I  be  told 
that  its  influence  will  not  be  felt  at  home  ?  Can  I  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Micawber.  wielding  the  rod  of  talent  and  of  power  in  Australia,  will  be  nothing  m 
England  ?  I  am  but  a  woman  ;  but  I  should  be  unworthy  of  myself,  and  of  my 
papa,  if  I  were  guilty  of  such  absurd  weakness.' 

Mrs.  Micawber's  conviction  that  her  arguments  were  unanswerable,  gave  a  moral 
elevation  to  her  tone  which  I  think  I  had  never  heard  in  it  before. 

'  And  therefore  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  '  that  I  the  more  wish,  that,  at  a  future 
period,  we  may  live  again  on  the  parent  soil.  Mr.  Micawber  may  be-I  cannot  disguise 
from  mvself  that  the  probability  is,  Mr.  Micawber  will  be-a  page  of  History  ;  and 
he  o.'-ght  then  to  be  represented  in  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  did  not 

I'ive  him  employment ! '  ,.  ^    .     .       u^  k., 

'  My  love  '  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  '  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  touched  by 
your  affection.  I  am  always  willing  to  defer  to  your  good  sense.  What  will  b«^-will 
be.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  grudge  my  native  country  any  portion  of  the  wealth 
that  may  be  accumulated  by  our  descendants  ! '  .       ,  t  j  •  i 

'  That 's  well,'  said  my  aunt,  nodding  towards  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  I  drink  my 
love  to  you  all,  and  every  blessing  and  success  attend  you  !' 

Mr  Peggotty  put  down  the  two  children  he  had  l)een  nursing,  one  on  each  knee, 
to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  in  drinking  to  all  of  us  in  return  ;  and  when  he  and  the 
Micawbers  cordially  shook  hands  as  comrades,  and  his  brown  face  brightened  with 
a  smile,  I  felt  that  he  would  make  his  way,  establish  a  good  name,  and  be  beloved,  go 

where  he  would.  .,»,»»•       u    • 

Even  the  children  were  instructed,  each  to  dip  a  wooden  spoon  into  Mr.  Micawber  s 
pot  and  pledge  us  in  its  contents.  When  this  was  done,  my  aunt  and  Agnes  rose, 
and  parted  from  the  emigrants.  It  was  a  sorrowful  farewell.  They  were  all  crying ; 
the  children  hung  about  Agnes  to  the  last ;  and  we  left  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  very 
distressed  condition,  sobbing  and  weeping  by  a  dim  candle,  that  must  have  made 
the  room  look,  from  the  river,  like  a  miserable  lighthouse. 

I  went  down  again  next  morning  to  see  that  they  were  away.     They  had  departed 
in  a  boat,  as  early  as  five  o'clock.     It  was  a  wonderful  instance  to  me  of  the  gap  such 
partings  make,  that  although  my  association  of  them  with  the  tumble-down  public- 
house  and  the  wooden  stairs  dated  only  from  last  night,  both  seemed  dreary  and 
deserted,  now  that  they  were  gone.  ,         ,    ^  j 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  my  old  nurse  and  I  went  down  to  Gravesend. 
We  found  the  ship  in  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boats  ;  a  favourable  wind 
blowing  ;  the  signal  for  sailing  at  her  mast-head.  1  hired  a  boat  directly,  and  we  put 
off  to  her ;    aid  getting  through  the  little  vortex  of  confusion  of  which  she  was  the 

centre,  went  on  board.  ,,,,,,•       u      u  j 

Mr   Peggotty  was  waiting  for  us  on  deck.     He  told  me  that  Mr.  Micawber  had 

just  now  been  arrested  again  (and  for  the  last  time)  at  the  suit  of  Heep,  and  that, 
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in  compliance  with  a  request  I  hac*  made  to  him.  he  liad  paid  the  money :  which  I 
repaid  him.  He  then  took  us  down  Iwtween  decks  ;  and  there,  any  lii.s^ermg  fears  I 
had  of  his  having  heard  any  rumours  of  what  had  happened,  were  dispelled  by  Mr. 
Micawber's  coming  out  of  the  gloom,  taking  his  arm  with  an  air  of  friendship  and 
protection,  and  telling  me  that  they  had  scarcely  been  asunder  for  a  moment,  since 
the  night  before  last. 

It  was  such  a  strange  scene  to  me,  and  so  confined  and  dark,  that,  at  lirst,  1  couia 
make  out  hardly  anything ;    but,  by  degrees,  it  cleared,  as  my  eyes  l)ecame  more 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  picture  by  Ostade.     Among  the 
great  beams,  bulks,  and  ringbolts  of  the  ship,  and  the  emigrant-berths,  and  chests 
and  bundles,  and  barrels,  and  heaps  of  miscellaneous  baggage— lighted  up,  here  and 
there   by  dangling  lanterns ;    and  elsewhere  by  the  yellow  daylight  straying  down  a 
windsail  or  a  hatchway— were  crowded  groups  of  people,  making  new  friendships, 
taking  leave  of  one  another,  talking,  laughing,  crying,  eating  and  dnnking;    some, 
already  settled  down  into  the  possession  of  their  few  feet  of  space,  with  their  hltle 
households  arranged,  and  tiny  children  established  on  stools,  or  in  dwarf  elbow-chairs  ; 
others,   despairing  of  a  resting-place,  anil  wandering  disconsolately.     From   babies 
who  had  but  a  week  or  two  of  life  l)ehind  them,  to  crooked  old  men  and  w.)men  who 
seemed  to  have  but  a  week  or  two  of  life  before  them  ;   and  from  ploughmen  bodily 
carrying  out  soil  of  England  on  their  boots,  to  smiths  taking  away  samples  of  its  soot 
and  smoke  upon  their  skins  ;   .very  age  and  occupation  appeared  to  Ijc  crammed  into 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  'tween  decks. 

As  mv  eye  glanced  round  this  place,  I  thought  I  saw  sitting,  by  an  oiK;n  port, 
with  one  of  the  Micawber  children  near  her,  a  figure  like  Emily's  ;  it  first  attracted  my 
attention,  bv  another  figure  parting  from  it  with  a  kiss  ;  and  as  it  glided  calmly  away 
through  the  disorder,  reminding  me  of-Agnes  !  But  in  the  rapid  motion  and  con- 
fusion, and  in  the  unsettlcment  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  lost  it  again  ;  and  only  knew 
that  the  time  was  come  when  all  visitors  were  being  warned  to  leave  the  ship  ;  that 
my  nurse  was  crying  on  a  chest  beside  me  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Guinmidge,  assisted  by  some 
younger  stooping  woman  in  black,  was  busily  arranging  Mr.  Peggotty's  goods. 
■  '  Is  there  any  last  wurcd,  Mus'r  Davy  ?  '  said  he.  '  Is  there  any  one  forgotten 
thing  afore  we  parts  ?  ' 

'  One  thing !  '    said  I.     '  Martha ! '  .       ,      , ,  j  «  .^u 

He  touched  the  younger  woman  I  have  mentioned  on  the  shoulder,  and  Martha 

stood  before  me. 

'  Heaven  bless  vou.  vou  good  man  ! '   cried  I.     '  \  ou  take  her  with  you  ? 

She  answered  for  him,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  I  could  speak  no  more  at  that  time 
but  I  wrung  his  hand  ;  and  if  ever  I  have  loved  and  honoured  any  man.  I  loved  and 
honoured  that  man  in  my  soul.  . 

The  ship  was  clearing  fast  of  strangers.  The  greatest  trial  that  I  had,  remained. 
I  told  him  what  the  noble  spirit  that  was  gone,  had  given  me  in  charge  to  say  at  parting. 
It  moved  him  deeply.  But  when  he  charged  me,  in  return,  with  many  messages  of 
affection  and  regret  for  those  deaf  ears,  he  moved  me  more. 

The  time  was  come.  I  embraced  him,  took  my  weeping  nurse  upon  my  arm, 
and  hurried  away.  On  deck,  I  took  leave  of  poor  Mrs.  Micawber.  She  was  looking 
distractedly  about  for  her  family,  even  then  ;  and  her  last  words  to  me  were,  that 
she  never  would  desert  Mr.  Micawlier. 

We  went  over  the  side  into  our  boat,  and  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  see  the  ship 
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wafted  on  her  course.  It  was  then  calm,  radiant  sunset.  She  lay  between  us  and  the 
red  light  •  and  every  taper  line  and  spar  was  visil)le  against  the  glow.  A  sight  at  once 
so  beautiful,  so  mournful,  and  so  hopeful,  as  the  glorious  ship,  lying,  still,  on  the  flushed 
water,  with  all  the  life  on  board  her  crowded  at  the  bulwarks,  and  there  clustering, 
for  a  moment,  bare-headed  and  silent,  I  never  saw. 

Silent,  only  for  a  moment.  As  the  sails  rose  to  the  wind,  and  the  ship  began  to 
move  there  broke  from  all  the  boats  three  resounding  cheers,  which  those  on  board 
took  up.  and  echoed  back,  and  which  were  echoed  and  re-echoed.  My  heart  burst 
out  when  I  heard  the  sound,  and  beheld  the  waving  of  the  hats  and  handkerchiefs— 

and  then  I  saw  her !  .  .     ,      , ,         tt        •  »  j 

Then  I  saw  her,  at  her  uncle's  side,  .aid  trembling  on  his  shoulder.     He  pointed 

to  us  with  an  eager  hand  ;  and  she  saw  us,  and  waved  her  last  good-bye  to  me.     Aye, 

Emily,  beautiful  and  drooping,  cling  to  him  with  the  utmost  trust  of  thy  bruised 

heart  •  for  he  has  clung  to  thee,  with  all  the  might  of  his  great  love  ! 

Surrounded    by   the   rosy    light,    and    standing    high    upon    the    deck,    apart 

together,    she  clinging  to  him,   and  he  holding  her,  they  solemnly   passed   away. 

The  night  had  fallen  on  the  Kentish  hills  when  we  were  rowed  ashore— and  fallen 

darkly  upon  me. 


CHAPTER    LVIII 

ABSENCK 

IT  was  a  long  and  gloomy  night  that  gathered  on  me,  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
many  hopes,  of  many  dear  remembrances,  many  errors,  many  unavailing 
sorrows  and  regrets. 
I  went  away  from  England ;  not  knowing,  even  then,  how  great  the  shock 
was  that  I  had  to  bear.  I  left  all  who  were  dear  to  me,  and  went  away  ;  and  believed 
that  T  had  borne  it,  and  it  was  past.  As  a  man  upon  a  field  of  battle  will  receive  a 
mortal  hurt,  and  scarcely  know  that  he  is  struck,  so  I,  when  I  was  left  alone  with 
my  undisciplined  heart,  had  no  conception  of  the  wound  with  which  it  had  to  stnve. 

The  knowledge  came  upon  me,  not  quickly,  but  little  by  little,  and  grain  by  grain. 
The  desolate  feeling  with  which  I  went  abroad,  deepened  and  widened  hourly.  At 
first  it  was  a  heavy  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  wherein  I  could  distinguish  little  else. 
Bv  imperceptible  dcn-ees,  it  became  a  hopeless  consciousness  of  all  that  I  had  lost— 
loVe  friendship,  interest ;  of  all  that  had  been  shattered— my  first  trust,  my  first 
affection,  the  whole  airy  castle  of  m>  life  ;  of  all  that  remained— a  ruined  blank 
and  waste,  lying  wide  around  me,  unbroken  to  the  dark  horizon. 

If  my  grief  were  selfish,  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  so.  I  mourned  for  my  child-wife, 
taken  from  her  blooming  world,  so  young.  I  mourned  for  him  who  might  have  won 
the  love  and  admiration  of  thousands,  as  he  had  won  mine  long  ago.  1  mourned  for 
the  broken  heart  that  had  found  rest  in  the  stormy  sea ;  and  for  the  wandering 
remnants  of  the  simple  home,  where  I  had  heard  the  night-wind  blowing,  when  I  was 

a  child.  ,        ,         i_  t 

From  the  accumulated  sadness  into  which  I  fell,  I  had  at  length  no  hope  of  ever 
issuing  again.     I  roamed  from  place  to  place,  carrying  my  burden  with  me  everywhere. 
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I  (elt  its  whole  weiRht  now  ;   and  I  drooped  beneath  it.  and  I  said  in  n.y  heart  that 
it  could  never  he  lightened. 

When  this  desi^ndencv  was  al  its  worst.  I  believed  that  I  should  d.e      S.-ioetmus. 
I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  die  at  home  :    and  a.tually  turned  hmk  on  n.y  road 
that  1  might  get  there  soon.     At  other  tin.es.  1  passed  on  farther  aw,.y.  Iron.  c.t>  to 
city,  seeking  I  know  not  what,  and  trying  to  leave  1  know  not  what  l.rh.n.l. 

^  It  is  not  in  mv  power  to  retrace,  one  hy  one.  all  the  weary  phases  o{  .l.str.  ss 
of  mind  through  which  I  passc.l.     There  are  son.e  drcan.s  t hnt  ean  o..ly  he  imperfe,'  l> 
anS^vaguely  described;    and  when  I  ohl.ge  n.ysclf  to  look  haek  on  th.s  l.n.c  of  n,y 
me,  I  s^m  to  he  recalling  such  a  drean..     1  see  n.yself  pass.ng  on  .n,..,.,    he  no  e  .  . 
foreign   towns,   palaces,   eathedrals.   te.npies.   n.etures.   eastl.s.   to.nl^     fantaslu 
rer-the  old  abiding  places  of  History  and  lancy-as  a  drean.er  nugh    :    hear.,,« 
Tv  painful  load  through  all.  and  hardly  eonseio..s  of  the  "  'J-*--/  ->/;';  j'^;'' 
„;.     Listlessness  to  everything,  but  brooding  sorrow,  was  the  n.gh    '»'"t  'e"  "      'u 
"'disciplined  heart.     Let  me  look  up  from  it-  as  at   last  1  d.d.  thank  Heaven  . 
and  from  its  long,  sad.  wretched  dream,  to  dawn. 

For  many  months  I  travelled  with  this  everdarkenh.g  eloud  "P""  -V  "';;;;• 
Some  blind  reasons  that  1  had  for  not  returning  home-reasons  then  ^»™»«'';^  ^  ^  ' 
me.  vainlv.  for  more  distinct  expression-kept  me  on  my  p.lgr.mage.  .Some  ,m  . 
Thad  proceeded  restlessly  fron.  place  to  place,  stopp.r-r  nowhere  ;  son.etnne  I  ha.l 
lin^«STo^  in  one  spot.     I   had  had  no  purjK,se.  no  sustan.mg  so..l  w.th.n  ...e, 

"''^"I'T:  Nvitzcrland.  I  had  come  out  of  Italy,  over  one  of  the  great  passes  ..( 
the  A-  .■  od  since  w.indered  with  a  gnidc  among  the  by-ways  of  the  ,no,.n  M.nv 
„  tho-  t  solitudes  had  spoken  to  my  heart,  1  ,l.d  not  know  .t.     I  ha.l  found 

sublim.  wonder  in  the  drea.l  heights  and  precipices,  in  the  roar.ng  t.-vrents.  and 

the  wastes  of  ice  and  snow  ;  but  as  yet.  they  had  taught  mc  -thmg  el.- 

I  came,  one  evening  before  sunset,  down  into  a  valley,  where  I  uas  to  rest 
the  cou^  ;f  nw  descent  to  it,  by  the  winding  track  along  the  :nounta,n-s..le    fro,, 
mT:..-  it  shining  far  below,  I  U.ink  some  long.mwon.ed  --  ^  .  ^^^^^  ^^ 
tranquillity,  some  softening  influen.e  awakene.l  by  ,ts  pea.e,  n.ove.l  fa  ntl>   .n  ,  ,s 
St      I  remember  pausing  once,  w.th  a  kind  of  sorro.  that  was  ,.ot  all  oppress. 
nrquite  despairing.     I  remember  ahnost  hoping  that  some  better  ehangc  was  poss.ble 

"''*''i"cTme  into  the  vallev.  as  the  cven.ng  m...  w.as  sh.ning  on  the  ren.ote  heights  .„ 
snow  thai  closed  it  in.  l.kc  eternal  clouds.  The  bases  of  the  mounta.ns  form.,,,  h- 
^^  ^^L  litUc  village  lay,  we.  r.eh.y  green  ;  an.l  hi^^J  JJ^-e  th.s  g.„  . 
vegetation,  grew  forests  of  dark  fir,  cleavh.g  the  wintry  snow  ,lr,ft  wedge  l.k  ..  ,.l 
stemnlg  th^I  avalanche.  Above  these,  were  range  upon  -■'«'■  "^^ff ,;;,;: 
CTCV  rock  bright  ice,  and  smooth  vcrdure-spe<  ks  of  past..re.  all  gnxbially  1.1.  n.ln.j, 
Sth  the  crowning  snow.     Dotte.l  here  and  there  on  the  n^un.tan.'s  s,.le,  each    .nv 

^  a  home,  were'lonely  woo<len  cottages,  so  «'-'f '^  " /'^ ''T'^;.  The  ^  .  Iv 
thev  appeared  too  small  for  toys.     So  .lid  even  the  eh.sten-d  v,  l.i-e  .  .  the  v,,lle>. 
with  itsClen  bridge  across  the  stream,  where  the  stream  t,.,..ble.l  ..ver  >T;>ken  rocks 
Td  ioa^away  among  the  trees.     In  the  .p.iet  air,  there  was  a  so,.ml  of  .l.s  ant 
Igirg^Thepher'd  voice'  :    but,  as  one  bright  evc..i..g  eloud  floated  m.dway  alon. 
Xe  mo^tivside,  I  could  almost  have  believed  it  came  from  there,  ""''-so 
ea^Sy  music.     All  at  once,  in  this  seren.ty,  great  Nature  spoke  to  me  ;   a,.d  s.«,.h,d 
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me  to  lay  down  my  weary  head  upon  the  grass,  and  weep  as  I  had  not  wept  yet,  since 

I  had  found  a  packet  of  letters  awaiting  me  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and  had 
strolled  out  of  the  village  to  read  them  while  my  supper  was  making  ready.  Other 
packets  had  missed  me,  and  I  had  received  none  for  a  long  time.  Beyond  a  Ime  or 
two,  to  say  that  I  was  well,  and  had  arrived  at  such  a  place,  I  had  not  had  fortitude 
or  constancy  to  write  a  letter  since  I  left  home. 

The  packet  was  in  my  hand.     I  opened  it,  and  read  the  writmg  of  Agnes. 
She  *as  happy  and  useful,  v  as  prospering  as  she  had  hoiked.     That  was  all  she 
told  me  of  herself .     The  rest  referred  to  me. 

She  gave  me  no  advice  ;  she  iuged  no  duty  on  me  ;  she  only  told  me,  m  her  own 
fervent  manner,  what  her  trust  in  me  was.  She  knew  (she  said)  how  such  a  nature 
as  mine  would  turn  affliction  to  good.  She  knew  how  trial  and  emotion  would  exalt 
and  strengthen  it.  She  was  sure  that  in  my  every  purpose  I  should  gain  a  firmer 
and  a  higher  tendency,  through  the  grief  I  had  undergone.  She,  who  so  gloried  m 
my  fame,  and  so  looked  forward  to  its  augmentation,  well  knew  that  I  would  labour 
on  She  knew  that  in  me,  sorrow  could  not  be  weakness,  but  must  be  strength.  As 
the  endurance  of  my  childish  days  had  done  its  part  to  make  me  what  I  was,  so 
greater  calamities  would  nerve  me  on,  to  be  yet  better  than  I  was ;  and  so,  as  they 
had  taught  me,  would  I  teach  others.  She  commended  me  to  God,  who  had  taken 
mv  innocent  darling  to  His  rest ;  and  in  her  sisterly  affection  cherished  me  always, 
aiid  was  always  at  my  side  go  where  I  would  ;  proud  of  what  I  had  done,  but  mfimtely 
prouder  %  et  of  what  I  was  reserved  to  do. 

I  put  the  letter  in  my  breast,  and  thought  what  had  I  been  an  hov  ago  !  When 
I  heard  the  voices  die  away,  and  saw  the  quiet  evening  cloud  grow  dim,  and  all  the 
colours  in  the  valley  fade,  and  the  widen  snow  upon  the  mountain-tops  become  a 
remote  part  of  the  pale  night  sky,  yet  felt  that  the  night  was  passing  from  my  mind, 
and  all  its  shadows  clearing,  there  was  no  name  for  the  love  I  bore  her,  dearer  to  me, 
henceforward,  than  ever  until  then.  x  .  ,j  ..      .v  ^  x 

I  read  her  letter,  many  times.  I  wrote  to  her  before  I  slept.  I  told  her  that  1 
had  been  in  sore  need  of  her  help  ;  that  without  her  I  was  not,  and  I  never  had  been, 
what  she  thought  me  ;  but,  that  she  inspired  me  to  be  that,  and  I  would  try. 

I  did  try.  In  three  months  more,  a  year  would  have  passed  since  the  beginning 
of  my  sorrow.  I  determined  to  make  no  resolutions  until  the  expiration  of  those  three 
months,  but  to  try.     I  lived  in  that  valley,  and  its  neighbourhood,  all  the  time. 

The  three  months  gone.  I  resolved  to  remain  away  from  home  for  some  time 
longer  ;  to  settle  myself  for  the  present  in  Switzerland,  which  was  growing  dear  to  me 
in  the  remembrance  of  that  evening  ;  to  resume  my  pen  ;  to  work. 

I  resorted  humblv  whither  Agnes  had  commended  me ;  I  sought  out  Nature, 
never  sought  in  vain  ;"  and  I  admitted  to  my  breast  the  human  interest  I  had  lately 
shrunk  from.  It  was  not  long,  before  I  had  almost  as  many  friends  in  the  valley  as 
in  Varmouth  :  and  when  I  left  it,  before  the  winter  set  in,  for  Geneva,  and  came 
l)ack  in  the  spring,  their  cordial  greetings  had  a  homely  sound  to  me,  although  they 
were  not  conveved  in  English  words. 

I  worked  earlv  and  late,  natiently  and  hard.  I  wrote  a  Story,  with  a  purpose 
..rowing,  ot  remotely,  out  of  my  experience,  and  sent  it  to  Traddles.  and  he  arranged 
for  its  publication  verv  cdvantageously  for  me ;  and  the  tidings  of  my  growing 
reputation  begun  to  reach  me  from  trav-rllers  whom  I  encountered  by  chance.      After 
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some  rest  and  change,  I  fell  to  work,  in  my  old  ardent  way.  on  a  new  fanc>    whu 
SI  strong  possession  of  me.     As  I  advanced  in  the  execution  of  th.s  tasW.  I  felt  i 
r^«  and  m^re.  and  roused  my  ,.tmost  energies  to  do  it  well     /h.s  w^s  n,y  th.rd 
woS  of  fictior       It  was  not  half  written,  when,  in  an  inter^-al  of  rest,  I  thought  of 

"'"r^'a^'loTg  time  though  studying  and  working  patiently,  I  had  aocustomed 
n^yself  to  robust  exer...e.  My  health,  severely  impaired  when  I  left  iM.gland  .as 
quife  restored.     I  had  seen  much.     I  had  been  in  many  counlr.es.  and  I  ho,,e  I  had 

'™Ti:teTor:::aL'XS  think  it  needfm  to  recall  here,  of  this  term  of  ahsenc 
_wi  h  one  reservation.  I  have  made  it,  thus  far.  with  no  purpose  of  supprcss.ng  any 
of  my  thoughts  ;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  this  narrat.vc  .s  my  wr.tten  n.emory 
ThTve  desired  t;  keep  the  most  secret  current  of  my  mn.d  apart,  and  to  the  last.     I 

"*"  canno^so  completelv  penetrate  the  mystery  of  my  own  heart,  as  to  know  when 
I  bein  "rthink  that  I  might  have  set  its  earliest  and  brightest  hopes  on  .Xgms.  I 
L^nTsay  a  what  stage  of  my  grief  it  first  became  associated  w.th  the  re.W.on 
Zt  in  mv  wayward  boyhood.  I  had  thrown  away  the  treasure  of  her  love.  I  bei.e^  e 
I  may  hTve  he^d  some  whisper  of  that  distant  thought,  .n  the  old  unhappy  bss  o 
w^  of  something  never  to  be  realised,  of  which  I  had  been  sens.l.le.  1  ut  the  though 
Tme  into  my  mL  as  a  new  reproach  and  new  regret,  when  I  was  left  so  sad  and 

'"'WatThaT^me.  I  had  been  much  with  her,  I  should,  in  the  weakness  of  my 
desolation  have  betraved  this.  It  was  what  I  remotely  dreaded  when  I  was  brs 
imSned  to  stay  away"  from  England.  I  could  not  have  borne  to  lose  the  sma'.lrs 
;:;^on  of  her  sLerlv'affection  ;   yet.  in  that  l.trayal,  I  should  have  set  a  constran.t 

''^'TrUl'nltTo^'eTthrthe  feeling  with  which  she  now  regarded  me  l.d  gro.. 
UP  in  my  own  free  choice  and  course.  That  if  she  had  ever  loved  me  w.th  a.u.lhc 
Tove-rnd  I  sometimes  thought  the  time  was  when  she  might  have  done  s- . --I  ha.l  cast 
itTway  It  was  nothing,  now,  that  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  th.nk  of  her,  when  w. 
werlboth  mere  children,  as  one  who  was  far  removed  from  my  w.Id  fanc.es  I  ha. . 
bestowed  my  passionate  tenderness  upon  another  object;  and  what  ""^''^  »-- 
done,  I  ha7not  done;   and  what  Agnes  was     <  me.  I  and  her  o.n  noble  heart  h.d 

"""^In^'lhe  beginning  of  the  change  that  gradually  worked  in  n.o  when  I  trie.l  to  get 
a  be  ter  unSandLg  of  mvself  and  be  a  better  man.  I  did  glance,  through  some 
fndeftnite  probation,  to  a  period  when  I  might  possibly  hope  to  canoel  the  nnstaken 
past  and  to  be  so  bkssed  af  to  marry  her.  But.  as  time  wore  on, '  h-s-hadowy  prospect 
Ldek  and  departed  from  me.  If  she  had  ever  loved  me.  then,  I  should  hold  he  the 
more  sacred,  remembering  the  confidences  I  had  reposed  in  her,  her  knowledge  o  m> 
Tr^Int  heS  the  sacrifice  she  must  have  made  to  be  my  fnend  and  s.ster.  and  the 
vfcto^  shJhad  won.     If  she  had  never  loved  me.  could  I  believe  that  she  would  love 

"""  7had  alwavs  felt  mv  weakness,  in  comparison  with  her  constancy  and  fortitude  ; 
and  now  I  felt  it  more  and  more.  AVhatever  I  might  have  been  to  her.  or  she  to  n  e. 
"l  IZ  been  more  worthy  of  her  long  ago,  I  was  not  now,  and  she  was  not.  Tlu- 
time  was  past.     I  had  let  it  go  by,  and  had  deservedly  lost  her. 
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That  I  suffered  much  in  these  contentions,  that  they  filled  me  with  unhappiness 
and  remorse,  and  yet  that  I  had  a  sustaining  sense  that  it  was  required  of  me,  m  right 
and  honour,  to  keep  away  from  myself,  with  shame,  the  thought  of  turnmg  to  the 
dear  girl  in  the  withering  of  mv  hopes,  from  whom  I  had  frivolously  turned  when  they 
were  bright  and  fresh— which  consideration  was  at  the  root  of  every  thought  I  had 
concerning  her— is  all  equallv  true.  I  made  no  effort  to  conceal  from  myself,  now, 
that  I  loved  her,  that  I  was  devoted  to  her ;  but  I  brought  the  assurance  home 
to  myself,  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  our  long-subsisting  relation  must  be 

undisturbed.  .  . 

I  had  thought,  much  and  often,  of  my  Dora's  shadowing  out  to  me  what  might 
have  hapi)ened,  in  those  years  that  were  destined  not  to  try  us.  I  had  considered 
how  the  things  that  never  happen,  are  often  as  much  reahties  to  us.  m  their  effects, 
as  those  that  are  accomplished.  The  very  years  she  spoke  of.  were  realities  now,  for 
mv  correction  ;  and  would  have  been,  one  day,  a  little  later  perhaps,  though  we  had 
parted  in  our  earliest  folly.  I  endeavoured  to  convert  what  might  have  lx:en 
bftween  myself  and  Agnes,  into  a  means  of  making  me  more  self-denying,  more 
resolved,  niore  conscious  of  myself,  and  my  defects  and  errors.  Thus,  through  the 
reflection  that  it  might  have  been,  I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  could  never  be. 

These,  with  their  perplexities  and  inconsistencies,  were  the  shifting  quicksands 
of  my  mind,  from  the  time  of  my  departure  to  the  time  of  my  return  home,  three  years 
afterwards.  Three  vcars  had  elapsed  since  the  sailing  of  the  emigrant  ship ;  when, 
at  that  same  hour  of  sunset,  and  in  the  same  place,  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  packet 
vessel  that  brought  me  home,  looking  on  the  rosy  water  where  I  had  seen  the  image  of 

that  ship  reflected.  ... 

Three  vears.  Long  in  the  aggregate,  though  short  as  they  went  by.  And  home 
was  very  dear  to  me,  and  Agnes  too— but  she  was  not  mine— she  was  never  to  be 
mine.     She  might  have  been,  but  that  was  past  ! 


CHAPTER    LIX 

RETURN 

I  LANDED  in  London  on  a  wintry  autumn  evening.     It  was  dark  and  raining, 
and  I  saw  more  fog  and  mud  in  "a  minute  than  I  had  seen  in  a  year.     I  walked 
from  the  Custom  House  to  the  Monument  before   I  found  a  coach;    and 
although  the  very  house-fronts,  looking  on  the  swollen  gutters,  were  like  old 
friends  tt»  me,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  they  were  very  dingy  friends. 

I  have  often  remarked— I  suppose  everybody  has— that  one's  going  away  from  a 
familiar  place,  would  seem  to  be  the  signal  for  change  in  it.  As  I  looked  out  of  the 
coach- window,  and  observed  that  an  old  house  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  which  had  stood 
untouched  by  painter,  carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  for  a  century,  had  been  pulled  down 
in  my  absence  ;  and  that  a  ncighl)ouring  street,  of  time-honoured  insalubrity  and 
inconveiiitnte,  was  being  drained  and  widened  ;  I  half  expected  to  find  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  looking  older. 

For  some  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  my  friends.  I  was  prepared.  My  aunt  had 
long  been  re-eslal)li:.hed  at  Dover,  and  Traddlcs  had  begim  to  get  into  some  little 
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nractice  at  the  Bar,  in  the  very  Jirst  term  after  my  departure,  lie  had  ehamlK-rs  in 
Gray's  Inn.  now  ;  and  had  told  n.c,  in  his  hist  letters  that  he  was  not  without  hoiK-s 
of  beinK  soon  united  to  the  dearest  pirl  in  the  world. 

Thev  expected  me  home  before  I  hristmas  :  but  had  no  idea  of  my  retiirmnj!  so 
soon  Thad  purposely  misled  them,  that  1  mif;ht  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  by 
surprise.  And  yet.  I  was  perverse  enou^di  to  feel  a  ehill  ami  disappomltuent  in 
receivinc  no  welcome,  and  rattlinR.  alone  and  silent,  through  the  misty  streets. 

The  well-known  shops,  however,  with  their  cheerful  lights,  did  somethinR  for  me  ; 
and  when  I  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Gray's  Inn  loffee-house,  1  had  recovered  my 
spirits  It  recalled,  at  hrst,  that  so-different  time  when  1  ha.l  put  up  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  and  reminded  me  of  the  changes  that  had  come  to  pass  since  then  ;    but  that 

was  natural.  ,    ,       .     ■  ,i  •.  i 

'  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Traddles  lives  in  the  Inn  ?      1  asked  the  waiter,  as  I 

warmed  myself  by  the  coffee-room  tire. 
'  Holborn  Court,  sir.     Number  two.' 

'  Mr.  Traddles  has  a  rising  reputation  among  the  lawyers.  I  believe  .      saul  I. 
•  Well,  sir,'  returned  the  waiter.  '  probably  he  has.  sir  ;    but  1  am  not  aware  of 

"  "* This  waiter,  who  was  middle-aged  and  spare,  looked  for  help  to  a  waiter  of  more 
authority-a  stout,  potential  old  man.  with  a  double-chin,  in  black  breeches  and 
stockings,  who  eame  out  of  a  place  like  a  churchwarden's  pew.  at  the  end  of  the  co  fce- 
room.  where  he  kept  company  with  a  cash-box.  a  Directory,  a  I.aw-hst,  and  other 

books  and  pai)ers.  .,     i        .  • 

'  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  the  spare  waiter.     '  Xuniber  two  in  the  I  ourt. 
The  iMjtential  waiter  waved  him  away,  and  turned,  gravely,  to  me. 

'  I  was  inquiring,'  said  I,  '  whether  Mr.  Trad.llcs,  at  number  two  in  the  Court, 
has  not  a  rising  reputation  among  the  lawyers  ?  ' 

'  Never  heard  his  name,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  rich  husky  vohc. 

I  felt  quite  apologetic  for  Traddles. 

'  He  's  a  young  man,  sure  '? '  said  the  portentous  waiter,  lixiiig  his  eyes  severely 
on  me.     '  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  Inn  ?  ' 

'  Not  above  three  vears.'  said  I.  ,  ,      ,  _. 

The  waiter,  who  I  supposed  had  lived  in  his  church-warden  s  pew  for  forty  years, 
could  not  pursue  such  an  insignificant  subject.     He  asked  me  what  I  woul.l  Have  for 

I  felt  I  was  in  England  again,  and  really  was  .,uite  ea.st  down  on  Tra.Ulless  account 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him.     I  meekl.N  ..rdered  a  bit  of  tish  and  a  steak,  and 
stood  before  the  fire  musing  on  his  obscurity.  ,  u  i     .u-   i        n. .»  f  l.o 

As  I  followed  the  chief  waiter  with  my  eyes.  1  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
Harden  in  which  he  had  gradually  blown  to  be  the  flower  he  was  was  an  arduous  place 
to  rise  in.  It  had  such  a  prescriptive,  stiff-necked,  long-established  solemn  elderly 
air  I  glanced  about  the  room,  which  had  had  its  sanded  lloor  sande<l,  no  doub  ,  in 
exactlv  the  same  manner  when  the  chief  waiter  was  a  boy  -if  he  ever  was  a  boy, 
whieh'appeared  improbable  ;  and  at  the  shining  tables,  where  I  saw  myself  rellec  cd. 
in  unruined  depths  of  old  mahogany  :  and  at  the  lamps,  without  a  flaw  in  their 
trimming  or  cleaning;  and  at  the  comfortable  ^-reen  curtains,  with  their  ,.ure  brass 
rods,  snugly  enclosing  the  toxes  ;  an.!  at  the  two  large  coal  tires  brightly  bur.mv.  ; 
and  at  the  rows  of  decanters,  burly  as  if  with  the  .onsciousness  of  pipes  of  ex,)ens,ve 
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old  port  wine  below  ;  and  both  England,  and  the  law,  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  be  taken  by  storm.  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom  to  change  my  wet 
clothes  •  and  the  vast  extent  of  that  old  wainscoted  apartment  (which  was  over  the 
archway  leading  to  the  Inn.  I  remember),  and  the  sedate  immensity  of  the  four-post 
bedstead,  and  the  indomitable  gravity  of  the  chests  of  drawers,  all  seemed  to  unite 
in  stemlv  frowning  on  the  fortunes  of  Traddles,  or  on  any  such  daring  youth.  I  came 
down  again  to  my  dinner ;  and  even  the  slow  comfort  of  the  meal,  and  the  orderly 
silence  of  the  place-which  was  bare  of  guests,  the  Long  Vacation  not  yet  being  over- 
were  eloquent  on  the  audacity  of  Traddles,  and  his  small  hopes  of  a  livelihood  for 

twenty  years  to  come.  ....         u         * 

I  had  seen  nothing  like  this  since  I  went  away,  and  it  quite  dashed  my  hopes  for 
my  friend.  The  chief  waiter  had  had  enough  of  me.  He  came  near  me  no  more ; 
but  devoted  himself  to  an  old  gentleman  in  long  gaiters,  to  meet  whom  a  pint  of 
special  port  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  cellar  of  its  own  accord,  for  he  gave  no  order. 
The  second  waiter  informed  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  this  old  gentleman  was  a  retired 
conveyancer  living  in  the  Square,  and  worth  a  mint  of  money,  which  it  was  expected 
he  would  leave  to  his  laundress's  daughter ;  likewise  that  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  a  service  of  plate  in  a  bureau,  all  tarnished  with  lying  by,  though  more  than  one 
spoon  and  a  fork  had  never  vet  been  beheld  in  his  chambers  by  mortal  vision.  By 
this  time,  I  quite  gave  Traddles  up  for  lost ;   and  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  there 

was  no  hope  for  him.  ^  ■     . 

Being  very  anxious  to  see  the  dear  old  fellow,  nevertheless.  I  despatched  my 
dinner,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  waiter, 
and  hurried  out  by  the  back-way.  Number  two  in  the  Court  was  soon  reached  ; 
and  an  inscription  on  the  door-post  informing  me  that  Mr.  Traddles  occupied  a  set 
of  chambers  on  the  top  stor>',  I  ascended  the  staircase.  A  crazy  old  staircase  I  found 
it  to  be,  feebly  lighted  on  each  landing  by  a  club-headed  little  oil  wick,  dying  away 
in  a  little  dungeon  of  dirty  glass. 

In  the  course  of  my  stumbling  upstairs,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  pleasant  sound  of 
laughter ;  and  not  the  laughter  of  an  attorney  or  barrister,  or  attorney's  clerk  or 
barrister's  clerk,  but  of  two  or  three  merry  girls.  Happening,  however,  as  I  stopped 
to  listen,  to  put  mv  foot  in  a  hole  where  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray  s  Inn  had 
left  a  plank  deficient,  I  fell  down  with  some  noise,  and  when  I  recovered  my  footing 

all  was  silent.  x.  i.-  u 

Groping  mv  wav  more  carefuUv,  for  Ihe  rest  of  the  journey,  my  heart  beat  high 

when  I  found  the  outer  door,  which  had  Mr.  Traddles  painted  on  it,  open.    I  knocked. 

A  considerable  scuflliiig  within  ensued,  but  nothing  else.     I  therefore  knocked  again. 
A  small  sharp-looking  lad,  half-footboy  and  half-clerk,  who  was  very  much  out 

of  breath,  but  who  looked  at  me  as  if  he  defied  me  to  prove  it  legally,  presented 

himself. 

'  Is  Mr.  Traddles  within  ?  '    I  said. 

'  Yes,  sir,  but  he  's  engaged.' 

'  I  want  to  see  him.' 

After  a  moment's  survey  of  me,  the  sharp-looking  lad  decided  to  let  me 
in;  and  opening  the  door  wider  for  that  purpose,  admitted  me,  first,  mto  a 
little  closet  of  a  hall,  and  next  into  a  little  sitting-room;  where  I  came  into  the 
presence  of  my  old  friend  (also  out  of  breath),  seated  at  a  table,  and  bendmg  over 
papers. 
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'  Goo<l  Cod  !  ■    cried  Traddlcs,   ltM)kinK  up.     '  It  *><  t  opperHcld  ! 
into  my  arms,  where  I  held  him  ti>;ht. 

'  All  well,  niv  deur  Traddirs  .'  ' 

'  All  well,  my  dear,  ticar  CopiMTlicUl,  and  nothing  hut  K(hk1  iuws  !  ' 

We  cried  with  pleas<ire,  both  of  us. 

'My  dear  fellow,"  said  Traddles.  nimpling  his  hair  in  his  cxeitemcnt.  which  was 

a  most  unnecessary  operation.  •  my  dearest  topiH.rtiel.1,  mv  lon«  lost  and  most  welcome 

friend,  how  glad  1  am  to  sec  you  !     How  hrown  vou  are  !     How  Rlad  I  am  !     I  poii 

mv  life  and  honour,  I  never  was  .so  rejoiced,  my  heloved  (.oppcrlicld.  never  ! 

■     I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  express  my  emotions.     I  was  ,,mte  unaliU-  to  speak. 

at  first.  ,  I     »i        1    ■ 

'Mv  dear  fellow!'  said  Traddles.  •  An.l  firown  so  famous!  My  Klo^ou^ 
Copperfield  !     (Jooil  Rracious  me.  -uhrn  .ii.l  yc     come,  tr/im'  have  you  come  fn.m. 

what  have  you  been  doinji  t  '  ,      ,     ,     ,  i 

Never  pausing  for  an  answer  to  anything  he  said.  Tra.ldles.  who  had  clapiH;.! 
me  into  an  easv-chair  by  the  (ire.  all  this  time  impetuously  stirred  the  lire  w,lh  one 
liand  and  pulled  at  mv  ne<-kerchicf  with  the  other,  under  some  wild  delusu>n  that  it 
wa.s  a  great-coat.  Without  putting  <lown  the  poker,  he  now  hugged  me  agam  ;  and 
I  hugged  him;  and.  both  laughing,  and  both  wiping  our  eyes,  wc  both  sut  down, 
and  shook  hands  across  the  hearth. 

'  To  think,"  said  Traddles,  '  that  you  should  have  l)een  so  nearly  conung  home  as 
you  must  have  been,  my  dear  old  boy.  and  not  at  the  ccremonx  !  " 

'  What  ceremony,  mv  dear  Traddles  •.'  '  , ,  ,  ,v  i   -, 

'  Gootl  gricious  me  !  "  cried  Tra.ldles.  opening  his  eyes  in  his  old  way.  D.dn  t 
you  get  mv  last  letter  ?  ' 

'  Certainlv  not.  if  it  referred  to  any  ceremony."  •^.    ,    „ 

'  Why,  m'y  dear  Copperlield."  said  Traddles.  sticking  his  hair  iipiighl  with  l>oth 
hands,  and  then  putting  his  hands  on  my  knees.  '  I  am  married  ! 

'  Married  !  "    I  cried  joyfully.  .     ^      u       j 

•  Lord  bless  me,  ves  !  "  said  Traddles  '  b>  the  Rev.  Hornce--to  Sophy-down 
in  Devonshire.     Whv.'  my  deur  boy,  she  "s  behind  the  win.low-curta.n  !     Look  here  ! 

To  mv  amazement,  the  dearest  girl   in  the  worlil  came  at  that  same   instant, 
laughin.'  and  blushing,  from  her  place  of  concealment.     And  a  more  cheerful,  amiable 
honest,  happy,  bright-looking  bride.  I  l.elievc  (as  I  could  not  hel,>  saying  on  the  spot 
the  world  never  saw.     I  kissed  her  as  an  old  acpiaintance  should,  and  wishe.1  them 

joy  with  all  my  might  of  heart.  ,  .     •    ,      v 

'Dear  me,"   said  Traddles.   "what  a  delightful   re-un.on  this   is!      \ou  are  so 
extremely  brown,  my  dear  Copperficld  !     (;<k1  bless  my  soul,  how  happy  I  am  ! 

'  And  so  am  I,"  said  I.  ,  .       ,         o     u 

'  \n  "  I  am  =ure  I  am  ! '   said  the  blushing  and  laughing  Sophy. 

'  We'are  all  as  happy  as  possible  !  "    sai.l  Traddles.     "  Kven  the  girls  are  happy. 

Dear  me,  I  declare  I  forgot  them  ! ' 

'  Forgot  ? '    said  I.  .^,  _,, 

'  The  girls,"  sai<l  Traddles.     '  Sophy"s  sisters.     They  are  stayu.g  with  us.     They 

have  come  to  have  a  peep  at  Lon.lon.     The  fact  is.  when-was  it  you  that  tumbled 

upstairs,  ("oT-perfield  ?  " 

'  It  was."  said  I,  laughing.  .  ., 

•  Well  then,  when  you  tumbled  upstairs."  said  Traddles.  '  I  was  romping  with 
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the  girl..  In  point  of  fact,  we  were  playing  at  Puss  in  the  Comer.  But  as  that 
wouldn't  do  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  as  it  wouldn't  look  qu.te  professional  .f  they 
wmLn  by  a  client,  they  decamped.  And  they  are  now-hstenmg.  I  have  no 
doubt,' said  Traddles,  glancing  at  the  door  of  another  room. 

'  I  am  8orr^^•  said  I.  laughing  afresh.  *  to  have  occasioned  such  a  dispersion. 

•Upon  m>  word.'  rejoined  Traddles.  greatly  delighted,  'if  you  had  seen  them 
running^way.  and  running  back  again,  after  you  had  knocked,  to  pick  up  the  comb. 
Iheyhfd  dropped  out  of  their  hair,  and  going  on  in  the  maddest  manner,  you  wouldn  t 
have  said  so.    My  love,  will  you  fetch  the  girls  ? 

Sophy  tripped  away,  and  we  heard  her  received  in  the  adjoining  room  w.th  a 

^''^''RU-usical.  isn't  it.  my  dear  Copperfie.d  r  said  Traddles.  'It's  ^.ry 
agreeable  to  hear.  It  quite  lights  »p  these  old  rooms  To  an  unfortunate  bachelor 
ofTfellow  who  has  lived  alone  all  his  life,  you  know,  it 's  positively  delicious.  It  s 
chinrg.  Poor  things,  they  have  had  a  great  loss  in  Sophy-who  I  do  assure  you. 
C^,>erfield.  is.  and  ever  was.  the  dearest  girl  !-and  it  gratifies  me  '-y-d  -pre»Km 
to  find  them  in  such  good  spirits.  The  society  of  girls  .s  a  very  delightful  thing. 
Copperfield.    It 's  not  professional,  but  it 's  very  delightful. 

Observing  that  he  slightly  faltered,  and  comprehending  that  m  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  he  was  fearful  of  giving  me  some  pain  by  what  he  had  said.  I  expressed  my 
concurrence  with  a  heartiness  that  evidently  relieved  and  pleased  him  greatly 

'  But  then.'  said  Traddles,  '  our  domestic  arrangements  are,  to  say  the  truth, 
quite  unprofessional  altogether,  my  dear  Copperfield  Even  fophy  s  being  here 
I  unprofessional.  And  we  have  no  other  place  of  abode  We  have  put  to  sea  m  a 
cockboat,  but  we  are  quite  prepared  to  rough  it.  And  Sophy  s  an  extraordinary 
manager  !  You  '11  be  surprised  how  those  girls  are  stowed  away.  I  am  sure  I  hardly 
know  how  it 's  done.'  . 

'  Are  manv  of  the  young  ladies  with  you  ?     I  inquired.  „,,.,• 

'  The  eldest,  the  Beauty  is  here,'  said  Tradd!.:s,  in  a  low  confidential  voice. 
'  Caroline  And  Sarah's  here-the  one  I  mentioned  to  you  as  having  something  the 
matter  with  her  spine,  you  know.  Immensely  better !  And  the  two  youngest  that 
Sophy  educated  are  with  us.     And  Louisa's  here.* 

'  Indeed ! '   cried  I.  .       ,       ,  •        i    ^u 

'  Yes '  said  Traddles.  '  Now  the  whole  set— I  mean  the  chambers— is  only  three 
rooms ;  but  Sophv  arranges  for  the  girls  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  and  they  sleep 
ir^mfortably  as  possible.     Three  in  that  room.'  said  Traddles.  pointing.     'Two  in 

*  **'l  could  not  help  glancing  round,  in  search  of  the  accommodation  remaining  for 
Mr  and  Mrs.  1  raddles.    Traddles  understood  me.  ,      ...  j 

'  Well  1  •  said  Traddles,  '  we  are  i)repared  to  rough  it.  as  I  said  just  now.  and 
ve  did  improvise  a  bed  last  week,  upon  the  floor  here.  But  there  's  a  little  room  ,n 
the  roof-a  verv  nice  room,  when  you  're  up  there-which  Sophy  papered  herself,  to 
surprise  me  ;  and  that 's  our  room  at  present.  It 's  a  capital  little  gipsy  sort  of  place. 
There  's  quite  a  view  from  it.'  ^ 

•  And  you  are  happily  married  at  last,  my  dear  Traddles !      said  I.       How 

'*^'"^rhank"vou.  my  dear  Copperfield,'  said  Traddles,  as  we  shook  hands  once  more 
.  Yes,  I  am  as  happy  as  it 's  possible  to  be.    There 's  your  old  friend,  vou  see.   said 
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Traddles.  nodding  friumphantlv  at  the  flower  pot  and  sluiul  :  '  mmI  thrrr  s  thf  tabic 
with  the  mar».lc  top  !  All  the  other  f.iri.ifure  is  plain  and  srrvucal.U-.  you  perceive. 
And  as  to  plate,  Lord  bless  you.  we  haven't  so  much  m  a  tea-siMK>n.- 

•  AH  to  li«  earned  ?  '   said  I.  cheerfully. 

•  Exactly  so,'  replied  Traddles.  '  all  to  l.e  earned.     Of  .".irsc  uc  have  sonM-th.n« 
in  the  shape  of  teasiK)ons.  l*cause  we  stir  our  tea.     But  fhc>  "re  Hr.tannia-metHl. 

'  The  silver  will  be  the  brighter  when  it  comes.'  sai<l  I. 

'  The  vcrv  thing  we  sav  ! '    cried  Twiddles.     '  You  see,  n.v  dear  t  op,M-rfiel.l. 
falling  again  into  the  low  confidential  tone.  '  after  I  had  .Icliv.rc.l  my  ar-u.nent  in 
DoKdem    JiPES  versu.,  VVigzem..  which  d.<l  mc  great  service  vulh  the  profession. 
I  went  down  into  Devonshire,  and  had  some  s.r.ous  c..nvcri.alion  m  private  with  the 
Reverend    Horace.     I    <lwelt    upon    the    fact    that    Sophy     who    I    .1..    assnr.-    you. 

Copperfield,  is  the  dearest  girl ! ' 

'  ^  am  certain  she  is  ! '    said  1.  i  #    .„ 

:;he  is.  indeed  I  *    rejoined  Traddles.     '  But  I  an.  afraid  I  an.  wandering  from 
the  subject.     Did  I  mention  the  Reverend  Horace  ?  ' 

'  You  said  that  vou  dwelt  upon  the  fact ■'  ,  .  ,  , 

'  True  '     Upon  the  fact  that  Sophv  and  I  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  \h-tmhI. 
and  that  Sophv,  with  the  permission  of  hor  parents,  was  more  than  content  to  take 
m.  -in  sl,ort.'"said  Traddles.  with  his  ol.l  frank  smile,  'on  our  present   Hr.tam.ia- 
metal   footing.     Vc^v   well.     I    then    proposed    to  the   Reverend   Horace     who  is   a 
most  excellent  clergyman,  fopperticld.  and  ought  to  l.c  .  Bishop  :    or  a.  least  ought 
to  have  enough  to  live  upon,  without  pinching  himself     that  ,f  1  coul.l  turn  the  corner, 
say  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  one  year  :   an.l  couUl  see  my- way  pretty  dearly 
to  that,  or  something  better,  next  year  ;    and  could  plainly  furnish  a    ""-  l''";"^  ''^^ 
this,  besides  ;  then,  and  in  that  case.  Soph'-  -.nd  I  should  .k=  united.     I  took    he  1, be    y 
of  representing  that  we  had   been  pali..-    for  a  goo,l  many   years;    am    that   the 
eireuinstance  of  Sophv's  being  extraordinarily  useful  at  home,  ou«bt   not  to  o,HTate 
with  her  affectionate  parents,  against  her  establishment  in  lifc-don  t  you  see  . 
*  Certain! V  it  ought  not,'  said  I. 

'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Co„perlield,'  rejoined  Traddles,     because,  w.  hout  any 
imputation  on  the  Reverend  Ho„  ce.  I  do  think  parents,  and  b.vothers,  and  so  forth 
^sometimes  rather  selfish  in  ^Mch  cases.     Well  !     I  also  pointed  out,  that  iny  n.os 
e.rne.t  desire  was.  to  be  useful  to  the  family  ;   and  that  if  I  got  on  .n  the  world,  and 
anything  should  happen  to  him-I  refer  to  the  Reverend  Horace 

'  I  understand,'  said  I.  -       .         .  •  u       »     i  _ 

'  -Or  to  Mrs  Crewler-it  would  be  the  utmost  gratification  of  my  wishes,  to  t.e 
a  parent  to  the  girls.  He  replied  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  exceedingly  flattering 
to  mv  feelings,  and  undertook  to  obtain  the  .-onsent  of  Mrs.  In  wier  to  this  arrange^ 
nient".  They  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  with  her.  It  mounted  from  her  legs  into  her 
chest,  and  then  into  her  head ' 

'  What  mounted  ?  •    Tasked. 

'  Her  grief,'  replied  Traddles.  with  a  serious  lcK.k.  '  Her  feelings  generally  As 
I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  she  is  a  very  suiKrior  woman  but  has  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  matever  occurs  to  harass  her,  usually  s.ttles  m  her  legs  ;  but  on  thi. 
occasion  it  mounted  to  the  chest,  and  then  to  the  hen.l  and.  in  ^»-^-  P;-;;^^,;*;^ 
whole  system  in  a  most  alarming  manner.  However,  they  brought  her  through  it 
by  unremitting  and  affectionate  attention  :   an.l  we  were  married  ycsrcrday  n-  .     =ek,. 
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Vou  hav  uo  idea  what  a  Monster  1  felt.  Copperfteld.  wl  ,  ■,  t        ^   Hw:   -ho'     'amily 
rrving  and  faintinR  awav  in  every  direetio,.  !     Mrs.  Cr*  -ht  -o  „  ^c^  me  1    ,ore  we 

S-!!^uidn-t  f..r„ive  nu-.  then,  for  depr.v.n«  her  ..f  I.-  Udd- b.  she  ..  u  «.h.I 
e'eature.  n.ul  has  don.  .o  s,n...  I  had  a  del.«h.  ful  letter  l„  ,n  her,  ..n  v  ,h..  .n..n,n... 
'  And  .n  short,  n.y  .U-ar  fr.end.'  m.uI  I.  •  you  (eel  as  hiest  u.  yon  dese  >  e  to  feel 
•Oh'  That  s  your  partiahtv!'  lun-hed  Traddlcs.  •  Hut.  indee.l  I  am  in  a 
most  enviahlo  stau-.'  I  work  hanl.  and  rea.l  Law  .nsatiahly.  I  ^l  ..,,  ut  t.ve  every 
n  ornin«.  and  don',  nund  it  a,  all.  I  h.de  the  «irls  in  ....  day-t.ne.  an  -  .We  me.^ 
with  the.n  in  the  evening.     And  I  assun    you  1  am  .,-n.e  sorry  .hat  th,      are  «on^ 

hon. Tuesday,  wh.eh  is  the  dnv  hefore  the  first  da>  "   .^»'*'*''''''7'': ,       '"^     "" 

here.-  su.d  Traddles.  l.reakn.j,-  off  in  his  eo.,ti.len... .  an.l  s,.,aku.u  al-.ud.    nu  the  «.rU  I 
Mr.  lop,«rHeld.  Miss  Crewlcr     Miss  Sarah     Miss  Louis  ■     MarKurot  and  Lucy  . 

They  w,.re  a  p.rfeet  nest  of  roses;  they  looked  so  wholeson.e  ami  fr.  ^h.  They 
were  all  prettv.  an.l  Miss  Can.lmc  rvas  very  handson.e.  hut  there  was  a  lov.n«.  heerful 
"id  '  pud.tv  in  Soph^  s  hr,.ht  Un.ks.  whu-h  was  hetter  than  »•<  '^  "-^  f-"^  ;-;";:» 
me  that  n.y  friend  h!ul  ehosen  well.  We  all  sat  roun.l  the  tire  ;  whde  the  s^har.  I,.^ 
who  I  now  divined  had  loM  his  l.reath  in  putt,,,^  the  paj^.rs  out.  -  l.ared  hem  v^  ay 
again,  and  pro<l..ced  the  tea-things.  After  that,  he  retired  for  the  n.ght.  ^1"  ff'"«  ^e 
^Ster-door  !.pon  us  with  a  han^.  Mrs.  Traddle.  w.th  perfect  pleasure  and  eomposu^ 
iK-annng  from  her  household  eyes,  having  n.a.U  the  tea.  then  mnetlv  mad  the  toast 
as  she  sat  in  a  corner  l>y  the  lire  . 

She  had  seen  Agnes,  she  told  .....  while  she  was  toastn.g.  Ion.  nad  taku 
her  down  into  Kent  for  a  wedding  trip,  and  there  she  had  seen  n.y  aunt,  too;  .umI 
b..th  my  a..,.t  a..d  Agnes  w.r..  well,  and  they  had  all  talked  of  noth.ng  hut  nK^ 
•  To  n"  hadmver  had  me  out  o,  h,s  thoughts,  she  really  l.el.eved.  all  the  t.n.e  I  h.ui 
beenawav.  •  Tom  '  w  ..  the  authonty  for  everylhi..g.  'Tom  wa,  ev.dently  the 
idol  of  her  life;  ..eve,-  to  1h>  shaken  on  his  pedestal  !  •  any  --'7"^;""  ;"';';>,;. 
to  iH.  I,elieved  in.  and  done  homage  to   with   the  whole   f.-th  of  her  heart,   com. 

'"'"'The'^k-ference  which  l.oth  she  and  Tra.ldles  showe<l  touar.ls  the  Beauty,  pleas^ 
me  very  nmch.  1  don't  know  that  I  thought  it  very  reasonable;  hut  I  thought  .t 
vcrv  delightful.  a..d  esse..tially  a  part  of  their  eharaC-r.  If  Traddles  ever  for  ■ 
instant  missed  the  tea-spoons  that  were  still  to  Ik-  won.  I  hav.-  ..o  do.d.t  .t  was  w.,... 
he  handed  the  Beautv  her  tea.  If  his  sweet-tem|*red  wife  could  have  got  up  any  sHf- 
assertion  a«ainst  ,u.s"  one.  I  am  satisfied  it  could  only  h.-  I.een  because  she  was  tm 
Beautv's  sFster.     A  few  slight  indications  of  a  rather  ,>.  and  capr.c.ous  nmrH^r 

which"  I  observed  in  the  Beautv.  were  manifestly  consul.red.  by  Traddles  m..\  us 
wife  as  her  birthright  a..d  nat.iral  endowment.  If  she  had  l«en  bom  a  Queen  r  -e. 
a.id  'they  labouring  Bees  they  e.,..ld  not  have  be.  n  n.or,    -at    tied  of  that. 

But  their  self-forgetfulness  charmed  me.      Their  pruL    .n  thes«;  girls,  and  i 
submission  of  themselves  to  all  their  whims,  was  the  j.leasa.it.   I  little  test.m. 
their  own  worth  I  could  have  desired  to  see.     If  Tr.iddles  were  adilressed  as    a  da 
once  in  the  course  of  that  evening  ;    and  besought  to  »>ring  something  here,  or^ 
something  there,  or  take  something  up,  or  put  something  down,  or  hnd  some 
or  fetch  something,  he  was  so  addressed,  by  one  or  other  of  his  s.sters-in-law, 
twelve  times  in  an  hour.     Neither  could  they  do  anything  without  Sophy,     ^rne- 
l)odv's  hair  f-ll  uown.  and  nobody  but  Sophv  could  pul  .1  up.     aomen.ody  forgut  n^n 
a  particular  tune  went,  and  nobody  hut  Sopl,>  could  hum  that  time  ri:^ht.     Somebody 
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I  iKil   help  dwellini;  on  uilh  pleasure,  f 
Tnddles  kjkkI  iiitllit.      If  I  had   Ixhti.l 
..iiiil  in  that  wilhrred  (Jray's  Inn.  tin  \ 

li.     'I         ,lea  of  those  DeMinshire  «irl-.  aiMoni; 
.^'otlii-      :    and  of  the  lea  and  toast,  and  I    nldp 
if   poilii.       and   parehmenl.   n-.l  tape,   diisis    «af. 
law   reports,    writs,   declarations,   and   hills  of   rosl^. 
,,eifiil  as  if   I   had  dreamed   that    the   Snllaiis  famous 
d  on  ilie  roll  of  attorneys,  and  had  l.roiii;hl  the  laikini;  l.ini, 
he  jjolden   water  into  Cray's   Inn    Hall.     Somehow.    1   found 
.  f  Trad    !es  for  the  iiifht.  and  eon  ■  '  aek  to  the  eoffee  house. 

desi    "'<l<"n<'y  "'"»"'   *>'"'•      '   ""-•"  '"'  "''"'^  '"■  """''*  *■''* 
OT  '        of  chief  waiters  in  F.nnland. 

rti,    of  the  coffee-room  lires  lo  think  ahoiit   liini  at  my 

1   .-raouaiiv  le.i  ,  the  eonsidcratioii  of  his  happiness  to  traeinc  prospects 

n>    th.     live-eoals. '  and    t..   llnnkint;.    as   they    broke   and    ehanjied.    uf    lli,     prineipal 

vicissi:  -des  and   separations  that   had  marked  my   life.      I   had  not   seen  a  .  oal  lire, 

since  id  left  England  three  vears  ayo  :    thoiiRh  many  a  wo..<l  lire  had  I  watilied. 

Milled  into  hoary  ashes,  and  mingled  with  the  fealli-n  heap  upon  the  lic.irtli. 

vh        aot  inapt Iv  liKured  to  me.  in  my  despondency .  my  own  dead  liopes. 

1  could  think  of  the  past  now,  Rravcly.  hut  not  bitterly  :    and  eoiiid  ,  i.ntempialc 

future  in  a  brave  spirit.     Home,  in  its  best  sense,  was  for  me  no  more.     She  in 

..111  I  might  have  inspired  a  dearer  love.  I  had  tauf;ht  to  i>e  my  sjst.  r.     She  would 

.rry,  and  would  have  new  claimants  on  her  tenderness:    and  in  doinu  it.  would 

er  know  the  love  for  her  that   had  grown  up  in  my  heart.     It   was  right   that    I 

lould  pav  the  forfeit  of  mv  headlong  passion.     What  I  reaped.  I  had  soivn. 

I   was   thinking.    And   had    I    truly   disciplined   my    heart    to   this,   an.l   coul.l    I 
solutely  bear  it,  and  calmly  hold  the  place  in  her  home  which  -lu   h.id  e.ilniiv  held 
,11  mine,--when  1  found  my  eyes  nsting  on  a  countenance  that  might  liav  arisen  out 
of  the  fire,  in  its  association  with  my  early  remembrances. 

Little  Mr.  Ihillip  the  Doctor,  to  whose  g<M)d  olliees  I  was  ii.dcblod  in  the  very 
first  chapter  of  this  history,  sat  reading  a  ncwspain-r  in  the  shadow  of  an  opposite 
corner.     He  was  toierahlv  stricken  in  years  b.v   this  time  ;    hut,  being  a  imid,  meek. 
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calm  little  man.  had  worn  so  easily,  that  I  thought  he  looked  at  that  moment  just  as 
he  might  have  looked  when  he  sat  in  our  parlour.  wa.tmg  ^o-  ^^  to  be  ^m. 

Mr  Chillip  had  left  Blunderstone  six  or  seven  years  ago  and  I  had  never  seen 
hin,  tince  He  sa^  placidly  perusing  the  newspaper,  with  his  little  head  on  one  side. 
S  gfass  olVrlhW' negus  af  his  elbow.  He  was  ^o  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
his  m.mner  that  he  seemed  to  apologise  to  the  very  newspaper  for  takmg  the  liberty 

"'  "jtSid  up  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and  said. '  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Chillip  r 

H^wS  g^atly  fluttered  by  this  unexpected  address  from  a  stranger,  -d  ^ephed^ 
in  hifLw  w^.  '  i  thank  you.  sir.  you  are  very  good.  Thank  you.  sir.  I  hope  you 
nre  well.' 

:  Wdl'^r  •  rru:n;d"Mrrmmrs mihng  very  meekly,  and  shaking  his  head  as  he 
survc^Id  m     •  I  have  a  kind  of  an'impression  that  something  in  your  countenance  .s 
amili^  to  me.  sir  ;  but  I  couldn't  lay  my  hand  upon  your  name.  realK . 

•  A„j  „»t  vnii  knew  it  lonff  before  I  knew  it  myself.  I  retumea. 

.  maltlZX^  ^iid  Mr.  Chillip.  '  Is  itVssi>>le  that  I  had  the  honour,  sir. 
of  officiating  when ?  ' 

'Si  meV'  cried  Mr.  Chillip.  '  But  no  doubt  you  are  a  good  deal  changed 
since  then,  sir  ?  ' 

'.  wT^S-'obl^ed  Mr.  Chillip.     '  I  hope  you  'U  excuse  me.  if  I  am  compelled 

"  t„tytZgtirm:rme.'he  was  really  moved.    He  quite  shook  hands  with 
n,e_v  hiTh  was  a  Violent  proceeding  for  him.  his  usual  course  being  to  slide  a  tepid 

between  you  and  your  poor  father,  sir.  .    .      ,  ,    u        ^ 

•  I  never  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  father,   I  observed.  u  »«  Jv 

with  his  forefincer.     '  You  must  find  it  a  trying  occupation,  sir  ! 

•  ma   is  yoi  part  of  the  country  now  ?  '  I  asked,  seating  mysef  "ear  h.m^ 

'     am  established  within  a  few  miles  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  sir    sa.d  Mr  ChHip 

"""a.  Su™ 7.  IS  .ow  a«.p.y  8U..  .o  hi.  lip.  .hen  he  n«l.  .hi,  .«»tion. 
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I  proposed  to  him  to  have  it  refilled,  and  I  would  keep  him  company  with  another 
'  Well  sir,'  he  returned,  in  his  slow  way,  '  it 's  more  than  I  am  accustomed  to  ;  but  1 
can't  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  your  conversation.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I 
had  the    honour   of    attending    you    in    the    measles.      You    came    through    them 

charmingly,  sir ! ' 

I  acknowledged  this  compliment,  and  ordered  the  negus,  which  was  soon 
produced.  '  Qiiite  an  uncommon  dissipation  ! '  said  Mr.  ChiUip,  st.rrmg  it,  '  but  I 
can't  resist  so  extraordinary  an  occasion.     You  have  no  family,  sir  ? ' 

I  shook  my  head.  .      •  i  m 

'  I  was  aware  that  you  sustained  a  bereavement,  sir,  some  time  ago,  said  Mr. 
ChiUip.     '  I  heard  it  from  your  ^^ther-in-law's  sister.     Very  decided  character  there, 

•  Why,  yes,'  said  I.  '  decided  enough.     Whore  did  you  see  her,  Mr.  Chillip  ?  ' 
'  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  t  lullip.  with  his  placidest  smile.  '  that 
your  father-in-law  is  again  a  neighbour  of  mine  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  I.  .    ,       ,  »i.  i.        . 

'  He  is  indeed,  sir ! '    said   Mr.  Chillip.     '  Married  a  young  lady  of  that  part 
with  a  very  good  little  property,  poor  thing.-And  this  action  of  the  brain  no^     sir  ? 
Don't  you  find  it  fatigue  you  ?  '    said  Mr.  Chillip,  looking  at  me  like  an  adminng 

**  T'waived  that  question,  and  returned  to  the  Murdstones.     '  I  was  aware  of  his 
being  married  again.     Do  you  attend  the  family  ?  '   I  asked.  ,     .     , 

'Not  regularly.  I  have  been  called  in.'  he  replied.  'Strong  phrenological 
development  of  the  organ  of  firmness,  in  Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister  .sir. 

I  replied  with  such  an  expressive  look,  that  Mr.  Chillip  was  emboldened  by  that, 
and  the  negus  together,  to  give  his  head  several  short  shakes,  and  thoughtfully  exclaim, 
'  Ah  dear  me  !     We  remember  old  times,  Mr.  Copperficld  ! '  ,         ,  , 

''  And  the  brother  and  sister  are  pursuing  their  old  course,  are  they  ?     said  I . 

'  Well  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Chillip.  '  a  medical  man,  being  so  much  in  families,  ought 
to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  but  his  profession.  St.U,  I  must  say.  they 
are  very  severe,  sir  :   both  as  to  this  life  and  the  next.' 

'  The  next  will  lie  regulated  without  much  reference  to  them.  I  dare  say.  I 
returned  :   '  what  are  they  doing  as  to  this  ?  ' 

Mr  ChiUip  shook  his  head,  stirred  his  negus,  and  sipjied  it. 

•  She  was  a  charming  woman,  sir  ! '   he  observed  in  a  plaintive  manner. 
'  The  present  Mrs.  Murdstone  ?  ' 

'  A  charming  woman  indeed,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Chillip  ;  '  as  amiable.  1  am  sure,  as  .t 
was  possible  to  be  !  Mrs.  Chillip's  opinion  is,  that  her  spirit  has  been  entirely  broker, 
since  her  marriage,  and  that  she  is  all  but  melancholy  mad.  And  the  lad.es.  observed 
Mr.  Chillip,  timorously.  '  are  great  observers,  sir.' 

•  I  suppose  she  was  to  be  suMued  and  broken  to  their  detestable  mould.  Heaven 

help  her  ! '   said  I.     '  And  she  has  been.'  .        ,  «,   ri,iii;«  • 

'Well    sir,  there  were  violent  quarrels  at  first,  I  assui.  you.    said  Mr.  Ch.llip  . 
'  but  she  is  quite  a  shadow  now.     Would  it  be  considered  forward  if  I  was  to  say  to 
you,  sir,  in  confidence,  that  since  the  sister  came  to  help,  the  brother  and  sister 
between  them  have  nearly  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  imbecility  ? 
I  told  him  I  could  easily  believe  it. 

•  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying.'  said  Mr.  Chillip.  fortifying  himself  with  another 
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Bloom,  and  «orry  h.vt  n.»le  Mm  M""" '°"  "*"jf  ,'„"  „.„ri,y  telroyrf  h.r. 
•„„„g  woman,  » LIo™  "»"•«!•  "f  J,'™  «l"7h.nh.r  husbid  .nd  .i.te-m- 

religious  still  ?  •    I  inquired.  j^,,  ^^^  with  the 

'You  anticipate.  s,r     said  Mr.  ^.*^  "^-/"l  ^  ,^^ 'J^rs  ChiUip's  most  impressive 

unwonted  stimulus  in  whieh  he  -- .ndulgmg^      On^^o^  Mr.  Ch     P^  ^^^^  J^  ^^.^^ 

remarks.     Mrs.  Chill.p.    he  proeeeded    -     ^^  ^^^^^^  ,„,  ,^,^  ,,  himself,  and 

eleetrificd  me,  by  po.ntmg  o,.t  that  ^J^"/' "^^^^'^  ^^  down  on  the  flat  of  my 

^:'j:rJ!i:z  tz;  Jr;:"^^  vZthen  Mrs.  c... ...  so. .. 

ladies  are  Rnat  observers,  sir  ? 

•  Intuitively,'  said  I,  to  his  extreme  delight.  ,  .  j^ 

S.T  "itr--  ™;Tr.a:t:v;r«:f r,;-o.;o» . ..  d.«o.  ■ 

„,c„„r»,^,  -Ih..  what  -*  7/^J'::i?  Lf.'^;  '.it-  h:».n.i„u,^,  n.Udly 
l;:;— i:idT,C  ^rlh!;  rl?.'!-  a„,H„H.y>,o,  >.,.  a„d  «..  Mu*,„nc 

in  the  New  Testament  ?  ' 

'  I  nev  r  found  it  either  !  •said  I  ^.^^.^^^^  .    ^^^  ^^  ,1^^^ 

.  m  the  meantime.  s.r,    ''''"^^.^-  \^*;'^'P;,,i"es  them  to  perdition,  we  really  have 
are  very  free  in  cons.gnmg  everybody  who  '»:'*»^^^ J"""    ,     'n„^ever,  as  Mrs.  Chillip 

r  ,s  :r;r«  ;':::;rr„rr„"  ;"o  r  'uoo/,»  .^,^  ^. .« • 

irood  deal  of  excitement,  sir  1  .  „/  Mr    Chillin's  own  brain,  under  hi; 

I  found  it  not  diflieult,  in  the  exeitement  «^  ^^J j-**^^''J.    ^^  affairs,  on  which 

potations  of  nc,..s.  to  divert  his  attention  from    h  s  ^^'''^^.TZcr.iU  amon, 

lor  11.0  next   half-hour,  he  was  .,,nte  '^^''^^'^'^^Zy^^Z  Coffee-house  to  la; 

ola^itient  who  had  become  f -"J^.^- ~;- ^':;:;;r;.  „..  sueh  occasions. 

•  And  I  assure  you.  s,r    he  -'''•^frj^*'^*^;"''^,;  ,«„,.,  ,,nite  unman  me.     D 
::^7r:Z^::nZ:Ttr:i^J^^^^^^  o.  L.  .arming  .dy,  o 

-7^:;i;timZ;:^tr;^^^^^ 

H.  morning;  andthatshe—^^^^^ 

:;  llL^r'sS  ^  :S^'  'Pli-^  -  temfy  him.     He  replied  with  a  small  pa 
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smile.  •  Is  she  .o,  indeed,  sir  ?  Really  1 '  and  almost  immediately  eailed  (..r  ,.  .un.l ir. 
S  went  to  ..ed.  as  if  he  wore  not  .,uite  safe  anywhere  el.e.  He  d.d  not  aetuallv 
iaRRcr  under  the  ne^ns  ;  In.t  1  should  thn.k  his  plac.l  l.ttle  pulse  nu.st  have  made 
two  or  three  more  heats  in  a  minute,  than  it  had  don.-  s„u-c  the  rh  a.  .n«ht  of  n.v 
aunfsdisaniwintment.  when  she  struek  at  him  will.  '    r  honnet 

Thorouahlv  tired.  I  went  to  l,ed  too.  at  midr.i>.i  '  ;  pass«l  the  next  day  on  th, 
Dover  roach  ;' burst  safe  and  sound  into  my  aunf.  old  parlour  while  she  was  a 
"Hshe  wore  speet.u.les  now);  and  was  reeeiv.-d  hv  her.  an.l  Mr  Dnk.  and  de.-.r  od 
IVKOttv,  who  acted  as  housekeeper,  with  opo,.  urn.s  an.l  tears  of  jov .  My  aunt  w  i.s 
nijhtilv  amused,  when  we  .K.„an  t.,  talk  -.«.,  ..ny.  Ly  "•>  ac.-oun.  ..f  "'V  "'-»'"« 
with  Mr.  Chillip.  and  of  his  hol.iin,  her  .n  suci,  .Ire-a.l  renund.ranee  :  an,  both  he 
and  PecTRottv  had  a  great  .leal  t.,  say  about  n.y  p.>or  n.otlur  s  m  ,-on.  husban.  .  an.l 
"hat  mtr.lerin«  woumn  of  a  sister.'-on  wlu.n,  1  think  n.,  pan.  or  ,H-nal  y  w.m.  .1  .u. 
induced  mv  aunt  to  bestow  any  fhrist.an  or  I'r.per  Name,  or  any  other  .les,«natm„. 


(11 A  I' IKK     I.X 


MY  aunt  and  I,  when  we  we.e  I.  ft  alone,  talke.l  far  .nto  llu'  ..•ffhl       Mow 
the  emiRrants  never  wrote  hon,. .  oth.rwis,-  than  .-hcrfnlly  and  b-.p, 
fnllv    how  Mr.  Micawber  had   actually  ren.illed  .livers  small   sums  ..f 
n.onev.  ..n  account  of  thos.-  ■  ,K-.Min.ary  liabiliti.s/  in  r.feren.-e  to  whi.-h 
he  had  been  so  buMUCSs-like  as  between  n.an  and  .nan:    h.m   Ja,.et.  returnmR  ...t.. 
,„v    au..fs   service   when    she   came    back    t..    I>..v,r.    ha.l    finally   .arnc.l   <.ut    he,- 
renu,.ciatio..  of  n.ankind  by  entering  into  we.ilo.-k  with  a  thr.vn.R  tavern-keep.-r  ; 
and  how  mv  au..t  had  finally  set  hn  seal  <.n  th.-  same  great  principle,  by  aul.np  and 
abetting  the   bri.le.  a...l  .•row..i,.g  the   .narria,..-.-err...ony   with  h.-r  I'""^*-""- '     ;;'  j' 
.„..„..«  our  t.,pics  -  alrea.ly  n.ore  or  l.-ss  fan.iliar  ...  n.e  thr.,ngh  .he  l,-...rs  I  ha.l  h.     . 
Mr    Dick,  as  usual,  was  n..t   forgotten.     My   aunt    inf..nned   nu-  how  he  m.-.-ssanth 
;K-cupied  himself  in  copying  everything  he  cui.J  lay   h.s  l.an.N  ....    an.l   kept    King 
t  harles  the  First  at  a  respc-tful  .lista..ce  by  that  sc...blan,-e  of  cn.pl..ym,-nl  ;    h.,vv  . 
was  one  of  the  main  jovs  a...l  rewards  of  h.r  life  that  he  was  f.ee  an.l  happy    n.st.-ad 
of  p.ning  in  m....otono,.s  restrui...  ;   and  h..w  (as  a  ..ovel  gc.cral  .•.....•h.s.o..)  n..b..d> 
but  she  co.ild  ever  fullv  know  what  he  was.  ,  , 

•  And  whe...  Trot,'  said  my  aunt,  pattn.g  the  back  of  ...y  hand,  as  we  sat  ...  ...ir 

old  wav  befor.-  the  fire.  "  when  are  y..u  going  over  to  la.il.rbiiiy  .' 

'  i  shall  get  a  horso.  and  ri.le  ..ver  ton.orn.w  i....rni..R,  a.m..  unless  v....  will  g.. 

•  No  '  •    said  mv  aunt,  in  her  slu.rt  abrupt  way.     •  I  mean  to  stav  wlu-.-e  1  an..' 
Then,  I  sl.<.«l.i  ri.le,  I  said.     I  c....ld  n..t  have  .-..me  .!..,...ub  Canlerbnry  to  .lay 

wilhoul  stopning.  if  I  ha.l  been  con.ing  I.,  any  oi.e  but  h.r. 

She  was'pleased,  but  answeird.  '  Twt.  Tn.t  ;    m„  ..Id  bo.,es  w.„.l.l    '-'ve  k<T      '  ' 
to-niorrow!'    and  s.,ftly  patted  my  ha.nl  again,  as  I  sat  l.,oki,.g  tl.o.igb.fnllv  a.   the 

'"'''  Thoughtfully,  for  I  could  v.t  be  here  on.-e  ...ore,  an.l  so  near  Agnes,  w.lbont  .he 
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revivBl  nl  those  regrets  with  which  I  had  so  long  been  occupied.  Softened  regrets 
Z  might  be.  teaSJng  me  what  I  had  failed  to  learn  when  my  younger  hfe  wa^  aU 
before  ^e.  but  not  the  less  regrets.  '  Oh.  Trot.'  I  seemed  to  hear  my  aunt  say  once 
more:   and  I  understood  her  lustier  now-' Blind,  bhnd.  blmd! 

We  both  kept  silence  for  some  minutes.  When  I  raised  my  eyes  I  found  that 
she  was  steadily  observant  of  me.  Perhaps  she  h.id  followed  the  current  of  my  m.nd : 
for  it  seemed  to  me  an  easy  one  to  track  now.  wilful  as  it  had  been  once.  .      ,   ^. 

'You  w.ll  find  her  faiher  a  white-haired  old  man.'  said  my  aunt,  though  a  better 
man  in  all  other  respects-a  reclaimed  man.  Neither  will  you  find  h.m  measuring 
Ihuman  interests,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  with  his  one  poor  httle  inch-rule  now 
Trust  me.  -hild.  such  things  must  shrink  very  much,  before  they  can  be  measured  off 

in  that  way.' 

'  Indeed  they  must."  said  I.  ..  ,  »    „„  j:„ 

'  You  will  lind  her,'  pursued  my  aunt.  '  as  good,  as  beautiful,  as  earnest,  as  dis- 
interested, as  she  has  always  .>een.     If  I  knew  higher  praise.  Trot.  I  would  l^stow 

''  '^ Virere  was  no  higher  praise  for  her  ;    no  higher  reproach  for  me.     Oh.  how  had 

'  ^'^^flh^trinSe  voung  girls  whom  she  has  about  her.  to  be  like  herself."  said  my 
aunt  earnest  even  to"  the  filling  of  her  eyes  with  tears  '  Heaven  knows,  her  life 
till  be  well  employed  !  Useful  and  happy,  as  she  said  that  day  !  How  could  she 
be  otherwise  than  useful  and  happy  ! ' 

'  Has  .\gnes  any '  I  was  thinking  aloud,  rather  than  speaking. 

'  Well  ?     Hey  ?     .\ny  what  ?  '   said  my  aunt,  sharply. 

'A"score,' 'cried  my  auur.  with  a  kind  of  indignant  pride.     'She  might  have 

married  twenty  times,  my  dear,  since  you  have  been  gone  !  •  ^,  u„,  v 

'  Xo  doubt.'  said  I.     '  No  doubt.     But  has  she  any  lover  who  is  worthy  of  her  ? 

Aunes  could  care  for  no  other.'  .       u     a      ci».„i.. 

My  aunt  sat  musing  for  a  little  while,  with  her  chm  ui>on  her  hand.     Slowlj 

raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  she  said— 

•  I  suspect  she  has  an  attachment.  Trot.' 

'  A  nrosDcrous  one  ?  '    said  I.  .  ■     .     .   .. 

'  Trot,"  returned  mv  aunt  gravely.  '  I  can't  say.  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  even 
so  much.     She  has  never  confided  it  to  me,  but  I  suspect  it. 

She  looked  so  attentively  and  anxiously  at  me  (I  even  saw  her  tremble),  that  I 
felt  now.  more  than  ever,  that  she  had  followed  my  late  thoughts.  I  «;™«d  ^U 
the  resolutions  I  had  made,  in  all  those  many  days  and  mghts,  and  all  those  man> 
conflicts  of  my  heart.  ^ 

'  If  it  should  be  so.'  I  began,  '  and  I  hope  it  is 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  is.'  said  my  aunt  curtly.  '  You  must  not  be  ruled  by  my 
suspicions.     You  must  keep  them  secret.     They  are  very  slight,  perhaps.     I  have 

""  "^f/it^Kd  be  so.'  I  repeated,  'Agnes  will  tell  me  at  her  own  good  time.      A 
sister  to  whom  I  have  confided  so  much.  aunt,  will  not   be  reluctant  to  confide 

'"  ™My  aunt  withdrew  her  eves  from  mine,  as  slowly  as  she  had  turned  them  upon 
me  ;    and  covered  them  thoughtfully  with  her  hand.     By  and  by  she  put  her  other 
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kand  on  my  shoulder;    and  so  we  lK,th  sat.  looking  into  the  past,  without  sayinR 
anothet  word,  until  we  parted  for  the  niRht.  . .     .      ,  ,  i  „„„„,.. 

I  rode  away,  earlv  in  the  morning,  for  the  scene  of  my  old  school-days.  1  cannot 
wy  that  I  was  yet  quite  happy,  in  the  hope  that  I  was  gaining  a  vuK.ry  over  myscir : 
even  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  looking  on  her  face  agam.  •  »     ,u  » 

The  well-rememliercd  ground  was  soon  traversed,  and  I  c.ime  mto  the  quirt 
streets,  where  every  stone  was  a  boy's  hook  to  me.     1  went  on  f.jot  to  the  '^^Ahc^c 
and  went  away  with  a  heart  too  full  to  enter.     I  returned  ;   and  looking,  as     p«»«  <  . 
Through  the  low  window  of  the  turret-room  where  first  Uriah  lloep.  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Micawber.  had  been  wont  to  sit.  saw  that  it  was  a  little  parlour  now,  and  thnt 
there  was  no  office.    Otherwise  the  staid  old  house  was.  as  to  its  cleanliness  and  order 
still  just  as  it  had  \^n  when  I  first  saw  it.     I  requested  the  new  maul  ^^h..  «<lnuUo.l 
me.  to  tell  Miss  Wickfleld  that  a  gentleman  who  waited  on  her  from  a  (.  lend  a  .roa.l. 
was  there  ;  and  I  was  shown  up  the  grave  oUl  staircase  (caut.onc.l  of  the  j*'^!-  V'  ";^ 
so  well),  into  the  unchanged  drawing-room.     The  books  tha    ARnes  and  I  h  ul  read 
ogether.  were  on  their  .helves  ;   and  the  desk  where  I  had  lubo.ire.l  a    my  lessons. 
Zy  a  night,  stood  vet  at  the  same  old  corner  of  the  table.     Al!  the  little  changes 
Uiat  had  crept  in  when  the  Heeps  were  there,  were  changed  again.     Kverylhin.  was 
as  it  used  to  be.  in  the  happy  time. 

I  stood  in  the  window,  and  looked  across  the  ancient  strec'  at  the  opposite  houses 
recalling  how  I  had  watched  them  on  wet  afternoons,  when  I  first  came  there  ;  and 
how  I  hful  used  to  speculate  about  the  people  who  appeared  at  any  of  the  «"'d«^''- 
and  had  followed  them  with  n.y  eyes  up  and  down  stairs,  while  women  went  clicking 
along  the  pavement  in  patt.ns.  „nd  the  dull  rain  fell  in  slanting  hncs.  and  powred 
out  of  the  waterspout  vondo,,  and  flowed  into  the  road.  The  feeling  with  winch  I 
used  to  watch  the  tramps,  as  they  came  into  the  town  on  those  wet  evenings,  at  dusk 
and  limped  past,  with  their  bundles  drooping  over  their  shoulders  at  the  cmls  of 
sticks,  ekme  freshlv  back  to  me  ;  fraught,  as  then,  with  the  sine  of  damp  earth,  and 
wet  leaves  and  briar,  and  the  sensation  of  the  verv   airs  that  blew  upon  me  in  m> 

own  toilsome  journey.  ^  _»    „j  ^..,„     iinr 

The  opening  of  the  little  door  in  the  panelled  wall  made  me  start  and  tu^n-  "" 
beautiful  serene  eyes  met  mine  as  she  came  towards  me.  She  stopped  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  bosom,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

'  Agnes  1  my  dear  girl  !     I  have  come  too  suddenly  upon  you. 
'  No,  no  !     I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you.  Trotwood  1 ' 
'  Dear  Agnes,  the  happiness  it  is  to  me,  to  see  you  once  again  1 
I  folded  her  to  mv  heart,  and  for  a  little  while,  we  were  both  silent.     Presently 
we  sat  down,  side  by  side  ;   and  her  angel-face  was  turned  upon  mc  with  the  welcome 
I  had  dreamed  of.  waking  and  sleeping,  for  whole  years.         ,      .  .  .  , 

She  was  so  true,  she  was  so  beautiful,  .he  was  so  rckkI.-I  "^'e'*  ^er  so  much 
gratitude,  she  was  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  could  find  no  utterance  for  what  felt  I 
Sed  to  hlf .  her,  iried  to  thank  her,  tried  to  tell  her  (as  I  had  often  done  in  letters) 
what  on  influence  she  had  upon  me  ;   but  all  my  efforts  were  m  vain.     My  love  and 

joy  were  -Jumb.  u    i,  »„  n,.. 

With  her  own  sweet  tranquillity,  she  calmed  my  agitation  ;  led  me  back  to  the 
time  of  our  parting  ;  spoke  to  me  of  Emily,  whom  she  had  visited,  m  secret,  many 
limes;  spoke  to  me  tenderly  of  Doras  grave.  With  the  unerring  mstinco  her 
noble  hcaxt.  she  touched  chords  of  my  memory  so  softly  and  harmoniously,  that  not 
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.       J      *i.     ™-  .    1  rould  listen  to  the  sorrowful,  distant  music,  and  desire  to 

""• '  A„d  yrS«.-T«l5\y  »a  by.    •  ™,  ™,«.  y««r«K.     Vo„  h.v.  h.«i.y 
„.«  .old  me  ol  your  o«n  life,  in  .11  thi.  I«P«  »'«"»'  ,„||,     .  p        i,  ,,11. 

to  us  :  and  knowing  that,  dear  Trotwood,  you  know  all. 

'  All.  Acnes  ?  '  said  I.  ,     ■    u     #  „. 

She  looked  nt  me,  with  some  fluttering  wonder  m  her  face. 

„':/^irstiir:w  .i.  ,^-^^.  --  '-^  »«•'-  «•»  "•^'«'  ■■ 

with  a  quia  .«dn«s.  I  thought ;  and  shook  •>"  '«'^-      ^       .    ,       ,h._,,„  p.|„,ul 

,0 1  ':\::s^:r:^:°^tzz:^tx:t^  ^^^.  ^-  .1. 

mvtaty  to  he,.     I  »«.  however,  that  »he  w»  uneasy,  and  I  let  .t  pus. 
'    :  ^m^l  r  Sd-r,trn«  np  agam,  in  .1,  her  bright  eo„po.n,e. 

:^e  la::L»r»;ie'.:,;;.":ie  ^turned.  ■  .hat  it  is  scaroely  e»U.u.  In  «.  to 
call  it  bv  that  name.'  ^ 

;r:^Sr"i,i"Swr°r;r/a„d  o„ee  „,,..  .»  .h.  he„t  her  head,  , 

""  ! Vo"wm"l?"nd  see  pap..'  said  Agnes,  eheertnlly.  -and pass  the  day  «th  us  » 

-^•br,b^L^^al^;=l^:r3r4^ 

^'"'"Stt  ^^  «ir -ire  h,.e.  s.i.l  1.  .-■---i-^htern  absent, 

i„.„;nr;::yri"gt-;.r;™:;:^^^^^^^^^ 

then,  I  think.'  . 

:'r:;in;Hr.h^r.hf;i'.n,n,ded.^^^ 

jinRle  =1  kind  of  old  tunc  ^^  ^^^^  j^,^j  ^^^^^ 

She  smiled  apam,  ami  went  out  .at  tt^^  ^00      >  j  „  ^y^.^^ 

It  was  for  me  to  j..anl  tins  s.sterly  «/  ^^^V^^^  hTfoundat  ons  of  the  saer.d 

I  had  left  myself,  and  it  was  a  *-->;-.  .^/^^f^t"  to  me,  it  was  lost,  and  could 

r^^r^ri^rv^e^'s:  :t::;;^^^::^-^  The  better  i  .ved  he,.,  the 
"-^tiSd;^:;::;;:^-^^^^ 
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„»mcd  to  h.ve  «irvivc<l  lh«t  ILnic  Imt  An.... ;   .nd  Jw.  orr 

„(  mil.,  o,  »  "...  .,1  .own,  .her.  he  ..o.  ""H"^"'  '"J~     "'^^l„,  «„h  »me 

•crio^Thrue^^i.:' 'It  -riirL'-'The  ;li'  otr  hooa..,.  .e.,..  o„ 

'"•  The„.nnullhK  and  „e»ee  l.lon,,,..  o>  'X-ZS^^Z  'r,"i;^i 
pen,.aea  i.  «.ih.    Whe,.  a  ..her  .»  done    M     «  'J,", f^jllj;"  „„„  „„  ,„„,„,. 

S'z."e",r  Aj,:t.r  ^HrTo «  -  .■■«'  -  "■™  -  '»«"•■•■'■  "*""  •■■ "- 

bygone  days.  vViokfi.  Id  shakiiia  his  white  hewl.  '  has  much  matter 

would  not  cancel  it.  if  it  were  in  my  power 

!n;::^,dt:L?t'urarhe;:^r 'X-if  e  -  .-„o„. .,.,.  .id.h.>. 

veneration.'  ,        ,„,,,,,,„,i    >  i,„«  m»ich  she  has  done,  how 

'  Bnt  no  ..ne  knows,  not  even  you     he  ;«»""'*^'''     '  "\"^,^^  ,  . 

much  she  has  undergone,  how  hard  she  has  s  nven      «--  ;  M      •         ^^^ 
She  had  put  her  hand  entreatmgly  on  his  am.,  to  stop 

I  h.ve  never  .old  you,  Trol.ood,  ol  her  molher.     H.>  ..n>  one 

;rs"«r'ieh-.ho„„h  ..  »,»  n,„eh  .o  »,«.r.    S^c..-^ -."  '^^: 

but  was  never  happy.     She  was  "1^^">  V''*'*'   /u'';' ,'stTenul  .- -(or  it  was  not  the 
and  being  delicate  and  '^owncas.  at  the  t.me  o    h.s   ast  ^pul  -  J^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

first   bv  many— pined  away  and  died,     hlie  lett  me  /^k 
g^y  hairThat  yZ  recollect  me  with,  when  you  hrst  can,e. 

He  kissed  A^nes  on  her  cheek.  „  j^„healthy 

^  My  love  for  my  dear  child  was^a  ;^--t    JJ-;  tv,c.;:  Trotwoo<.  but  of  her 

then.     I  say  no  more  o    that.     I  an.     ot^P^^     "^  ^^  ;^  ^.,  ^.,,,  ,  ^ave  been,  you 

mother,  and  of  her.     If  I  give  >ou  any  eiue  somct.iM.g 

.ill  unravel  it,  I  know.     What  Agnes  -s.  I  need  no.  sa  •     I  ha  e  a^    ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
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mesninff  Irom  =t  than  they  had  had  More.  If  I  had  wanted  anything  by  which  to 
mark  this  night  of  our  re  union.  I  should  have  found  it  in  this. 

Agnes  rose  up  from  her  father's  side,  before  long ;  and  going  softly  to  her  piano, 
played  some  of  the  old  airs  to  which  we  aad  often  listened  in  that  plare. 

'  Have  you  any  intention  of  going  away  again  ? '  Agnes  uskcd  me.  as  I  wai 

standing  by. 

'  \Vhat  does  my  sister  say  to  that  ?  ' 
'  1  liope  not.' 

•  Then  I  have  no  such  intention.  Agnes.'  ^ 

'  I  think  you  ought  not.  Trotwood.  since  you  ask  me,'  she  said,  mildly.  Your 
growing  reputation  and  success  enlarge  your  power  of  doing  good  ;  and  if  /  could  spare 
my  brother.'  with  her  eves  upon  me, '  perhaps  the  time  could  not. 

'  What  I  am,  you  have  made  me.  Agnes.     You  should  know  best. 

'  /  made  you.  Trotwood  ?  '  .    .        ^  n 

'  Yes !  Agnes,  my  dear  girl  I '  I  said,  landing  over  her.  '  I  tried  to  tell  you, 
when  wc  met  to-day,  something  that  has  V«en  in  my  thoughts  since  Dora  died.  You 
remember,  when  you  came  down  to  me  in  our  little  room- pointing  upward,  Agnes  t 

•  Oh,  Trotwood  ! '  she  returned,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  So  loving,  so  confiding, 
and  so  young  !     Can  I  ever  forget  ?  ' 

'  As  you  were  then,  mv  sister.  I  have  often  thought  since,  you  have  ever  been 
to  me.  Ever  pointing  upward.  Agnes  ;  ever  loading  me  to  something  better ;  ever 
directing  me  to  higher  things ! '  ,       •  ..        i 

She  only  shook  her  head  ;   through  the  tears  I  saw  the  same  sad  quiet  smile. 

'  And  I  am  so  grateful  to  von  for  it.  Agnes,  so  Ijound  to  you.  that  there  is  no 
name  for  the  affection  of  my  heart.  I  want  you  to  know,  yet  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you.  that  all  mv  life  long  I  shall  look  up  to  you,  and  be  guided  \iy  you,  as  I  have  been 
through  the  darkness  that  is  past.  Whatever  betides,  ^.hatever  new  ties  you  may 
form,  whatever  changes  niu-  <o.nc  between  us.  I  shall  always  look  to  you,  and  love 
vou.  as  I  do  now.  and  h.n .  always  done.  You  will  always  be  my  solace  and  resource 
as  you  have  always  been .     l'nt:l  I  die.  my  dearest  sister.  I  shall  see  you  always  before 

me,  pointing  upwiird  !  '  ,    .     l  ..  x      j 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  told  nic  she  was  proud  of  me.  and  of  what  I  said  ; 
although  I  praised  her  very  far  beyond  her  worth.  Then  she  went  on  softly  playing, 
hut  without  removing  her  eyes  from  me. 

'  Do  vou  know,  what  I  have  heard  to-night.  Agnes.'  said  I,  strangely  seems  to 
be  a  part  "of  the  feeling  with  which  I  regarded  you  when  I  saw  you  first-with  which  I 
sat  beside  you  in  m\'  rough  school-days  ? '  ,...,.         j         . 

'  You  knew  I  had  no  mother.'  she  replied  with  a  smile. '  and  felt  kindly  towards  me. 

'  More  than  that.  Agnes.  I  knew,  almost  as  if  I  had  known  this  story,  that  there 
was  something  inexplicably  gentle  and  softened,  surrounding  you ;  something  that 
might  have  been  sorrowful  in  some  one  else  (as  I  can  now  understand  it  was),  but 
was  not  so  in  you.' 

She  softly  played  on,  looking  at  me  still. 

'  Will  you  laugh  at  my  cherishing  such  fancies,  Agnes  ?  ' 

'  Or°at  my  saying  that  I  really  believe  I  felt,  even  then,  that  you  could  be  faitMully 
.affectionate  against  all  discouragement,  and  never  cease  to  be  so,  until  you  ceased  to 
live  ? — Will  you  laugh  at  such  a  dream  'f ' 
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•Ohno!     Ohnof  ..p,  face  •    Int.  •'ven  n.  » he  start  it 


smile. 


-1.  I  rode  .acW  in  the  .one.y  ni.ht,  U,e  .n..  «7-;^^.:;'^J;^tr;.;;;:r;  i 
1  thought  ol  thi..  and  feared  .he  ^«s  -^  7JJ,;„^;j;  V,  yJL,  ».--...  .h..«,ht 
iad  fafthfully  set  the  sea.  «iK,n  '^^^fJ^'^^^^X^:^  ^yj„y  ...  eon...  .  .n.«ht  yet 
of  her  as  pointing  to  that  sky  '»'^^*  "'*;J  J^  f^er  >*h„t  the  strife  had  l.ee„  w.th.n  n.e 
love  her  with  a  love  unknown  on  cafth.  anrt  te.i  n 
when  I  loved  her  here. 
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1  I  .    t  ■   •   .nil>Uted.  whirli  would 

FOR  a  ti.u^at  ail  events  until  my  Ij-k^J  -  '^  ^]^,,X  ,„y  „„nts  house 
^^  the  work  of  ««^"»'."^''"**1'''/J°;L  „,  .,,.>,,  vi  ich  I  had  looked  out 
atDov.r;  and  there,  s.ttmg  'n  J«7 '^f ;.;/,,,,  „,e  siKl.cr.  I  qu.etly 
at  the  moon  upon  the  sea.  when  that  ro.      .        - 

pursued  my  task.  .  ,     ,.       „.  rpf-rrinc  to  n»y  own  Hctions  only  when  .^^  ' 

^       In  pursuance  of  my  '"^'^"''''^"'r'rh'L  progress  of  my  story.  I  do  not  ent. 
course  sUld  incidentally  conneet.tM=fwth^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^      ,^^^^  ,  ^^, 

on  the  aspirations,  the  del.shts.  ''"'''=♦  J'.;;      ,  ^„a  heslowe.l  upon  it  every  energy 
devoted  myself  to  it  with  "^^f  ""f  ?  /.^^  ^e  ...tten  l.e  of  an,  worth,  they  w.l. 

1;:;^^  ;r  7S^^^-  -e^^--  -  --  --- ■  '^^ '--' "' " 

eonsult  with  Traddles  on  ..me  '"'-"^^  '  ;  ,  "  ■  ^s  were  pr..^perin«.     As  n.y  notoriety 
.ith  the  soundest  iudsu.cnt  ;  «"d  n  >  -      «  b   '  J.^  J  ,^^,^  ,,,  „,  ,hoju  1  had 

hegantohringuponmeanenorro.    qu.int.t.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  _^_^^^^^_.,  ^^.,,,j 

no  knowledge-^chieny  about  '"'''.'"f;, '  "^  J, ,,  ,  ^oor.     There,  the  devoted  postman 

.,th  Traddles  to  have  my  ^^^X^'^^^^  «here,  at  int..vul.  1  lu»K,ured 

OP  that  beat  delivered  bushels  -^^^'^^^  „  „^^„t  t,,e  salary. 

through  them,  like  a  Home  becrcta,     of  .Ut  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,,    ^^,    .,,,,,^,„, 

Among  this  correspondence,  then   dn.W  •^^^.       ^,,^„t  .^e  fommons, 

proposal  from  one  of  the  ""'««-"^, /f^^^^VlukeU.e  necess..  y  steps  ren.aimng  to 
[o  practice  under  cover  o  my  """^/^J^;;;^  t„,e  on  the  profits.  Hul  I  dechned 
,nake  a  proctor  of  myseH).  and  P«y J"?  ^  J^^^,  J,„,  „,  ,uch  covert  practitioners  m 

si^riLS^s^- -— ^--  --^'  -^-^  -  ^"'"^  ^"^'^'"^ 

^^-£^^^^gonel.mew.nmyn.;e^^^^^^^ 

.„d  the  shBp  W  look'-l.  •"  ■!*>■»'''  "    „  »ol.  Utile '  t''!' »' «»"'"  "'"• "  >"?' 
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Devonshire  Imllads  when  no  strange  foot  w:is  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  blunting  the 
sharp  boy  in  his  oflicial  closet  with  meUnly. 

I  wondered,  at  first,  why  I  so  often  found  Sophy  writing  in  a  copy-f>ook  ;  and 
why  she  always  shut  it  up  when  I  api)carc«l,  and  hurried  it  into  the  tahle-drawer.  But 
the  secret  soon  came  out.  One  'lay.  Traddles  (who  had  just  come  home  through  the 
drizzling  sleet  from  t'ourt)  took  a  paper  out  of  his  desk,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  that  handwriting  ? 

'  Oh,  d<m't.  Tom  ! '  cried  Sophy,  who  was  warming  his  slippers  before  the  fire. 
'  My  dear."  returnetl  Tom,  in  a  delighted  state,  '  why  not  ?     What  do  you  say  to 
that  writing,  I'oppcrlield  'f ' 

'  It 's  extraordinarily  Icga'  and  formal,'  said  I.  '  I  don't  think  I  ever  siiw  such  a 
stiff  hand.' 

'  Not  like  a  lady's  hand,  is  it  ?  '  said  Traddles. 

'  A  lady's  '.  '  I  repeated.  '  Bricks  and  mortar  are  more  like  a  lady's  hand  !  ' 
Traddles  broke  into  a  rapturous  laugh,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  Sophy'i 
writing;  that  Sophy  had  vowed  and  deciaret"  he  would  need  a  cop\ ing-clerk  soon, 
and  she  would  he  that  clerk  ;  that  she  had  acquired  this  hand  from  a  pattern  ;  and 
that  snc  coulii  throw  off — I  forget  how  many  folios  an  hour.  Sophy  was  vcr>  much 
eonfused  by  my  being  told  all  this,  and  snitl  that  when  '  Tom  '  was  made  a  judge  he 
wouldn't  Ik;  so  ready  to  proclaim  it.  Which  '  Tom  '  denied  ;  averring  that  he  shou'iu 
always  be  e()U»IIy  jinjud  of  it.  under  all  circumstances. 

'  What  a  thoroughly  good  atui  charming  wife  she  is.  my  dear  Traddles  !  '  said  I, 
when  she  had  gone  away,  laughing. 

'  My  dear  ('opiHrficld.'  returned  Trndtllcs.  '  she  is.  without  any  exception,  the 
dearest  girl  !  The  way  she  manages  this  place  :  her  ptmctnality.  domestic  knowledge, 
economy,  and  order  ;    her  cheerfulness,  t'opperlicid  !  ' 

Indeed,  you  have  rea.son  to  commend  her  !  '  I  returned.  '  You  arc  a  happy 
fellow.  I  believe  you  make  yourselves,  and  each  other,  two  of  the  happiest  people  in 
the  world.' 

'  I  am  sure  we  are  two  of  the  liap|>iest  people.'  returned  Traddles.  '  I  admit 
that,  at  a. I  events.  Bless  uiy  soul,  when  I  see  her  getting  up  by  candle-light  on  these 
dark  mornings,  busying  herself  in  the  day's  arrangements,  going  out  to  market  l)efore 
the  clerks  come  into  the  Inn,  caring  for  no  weather,  devising  the  most  capital  little 
dinners,  out  of  the  plainest  m;terials,  making  puddings  and  pies,  keeping  everything 
in  its  right  place,  always  so  neat  and  ornamental  herself,  sitting  up  a  night  with  me 
if  it  's  ever  so  late,  sweet-tempered  and  encouraging  always,  and  all  for  mc,  1  [wsitively 
sometimes  cai\'t  believe  it.  Copperfield  !  ' 

lie  was  tender  of  the  v*  r\  slippers  she  had  been  warming,  as  he  put  them  on.  and 
stretched  his  feet  enjoy inglv  upon  tiic  fender. 

'  I  positively  sonietimes  can't  believe  it,'  said  Traddles.  '  Then,  «>ur  pleasures  I 
Dear  me,  they  are  inoxpci.sive.  but  they  arc  quite  wonderful  !  When  we  are  at  home 
here,  of  an  evening,  and  shut  the  outer  door,  and  <lraw  those  curtains —whi 'h  she 
made-  where  could  we  be  more  snug  '/  When  it  's  fine,  and  we  go  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  evening,  the  streets  abounil  in  enjoyment  for  us.  We  look  into  the  glittering 
windows  of  the  jewellers  shops  ;  and  I  >  how  .Sophy  which  of  the  diamond-c  yed  serpents, 
coiled  up  on  white  satin  rising  groimds.  I  would  give  her  if  I  coukl  afford  it ;  and 
So|)hy  shows  me  which  of  the  gold  watches  that  arc  capped  and  jewelled  and  engine- 
turned,  and  possessed  of  the  horizontal  lever-escape-movement,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
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she  would  buy  for  me  i(  she  could  iiHoni  it  ;  iii;d  we  pirk  out  the  sixhhis  mid  (orks. 
fish-slices,  huttcrknives.  and  suj;ar-loi,j;s,  wc  should  l)olh  prefer  if  ^ve  couUl  In.tli 
afford  it  ;  and  really  we  po  away  as  if  we  had  Rot  them  !  Then,  when  we  stroll  into  the 
s<|uarcs,  and  Kr<'>»t  streets,  and  see  a  house  to  let.  sometimes  we  look  up  at  it.  and  sa\ . 
how  would  that  do,  if  I  was  nimle  a  judpe  .'  And  we  pared  it  out  -  such  a  r<M>ni  for  us. 
such  rooms  for  the  pirls.  and  sn  forth  ;  until  wc  selth-  to  our  satisfaelion  that  it  would 
do,  or  it  wouldn't  «lo,  as  the  case  may  t>e.  Sometimes,  we  jjo  at  half-price  to  the  pit  of 
the  theatre-  the  very  smell  of  whieh  is  cheap,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  money  and 
there  we  thoroughly  enjoy  the  play  :  which  Sophy  believes  every  word  of.  and  s«)  do 
I.  In  walking  home,  perhaps  we  buy  a  little  bit  of  something  at  a  e«H>ks  shop,  or  a 
little  lobster  at  the  fishmonger's,  ami  brinp  it  here,  and  make  a  splendid  supper,  chatting 
about  what  we  have  seen.  Now,  you  know,  loppcrlield,  if  I  wius  I-ord  Chancellor,  we 
couldn't  do  this  !  " 

'You  would  <lo  somethinp,  whatever  you  were,  my  dear  Tra«ldlcs."  Ihoutjht  I, 
'  that  would  be  pleasant  and  amiable  !  And  by  the  way.'  1  said  aU.-.ul,  "  I  suppose  you 
never  draw  any  skeletons  now  '! ' 

'  Really,'  replied  Tratldles.  laughinR  and  reddening,  '  I  cant  wholly  deny  that  I 
do.  my  dear  Copperticld.  For.  oeinjj  in  one  of  the  back  rows  of  the  KiiiRS  Heneh  the 
other  dav,  with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  the  fancy  came  into  my  head  to  try  how  I  hud 
preserved  that  accomphshment.  And  1  am  afraid  there's  a  skeletoFi  in  a  wig -<>ii 
the  ledge  of  the  desk.' 

Alter  we  had  both  laughed  heartily,  Trad<lles  wound  up  by  looking  with  a  snnle 
at  the  lire,  aiul  saving,  in  his  forgiving  way,  '  Old  (  reakle  !  ' 

'  I  have  a  letter  from  that  old  rascal  here,"  sanl  I.  For  I  never  was  less  dis,M)S«d 
to  forgive  him  the  wmv  he  used  to  l)atter  Traddles,  than  when  1  saw  'IlmIiIIcs  so  read> 
ttt  forgi^e  him  himself. 

'  From  t'reakic  t  lie  schoolmaster  ?  '  exelnimed  Traddles.     '  No  ! 
'Among  the  [H-rsoiis  who  are  attni<l<(l  to  me  in  my  rising  fame  and  fortune.' 
said  I,  looking  over  my  letters,  "  aiul  who  .liscover  that  they  were  alwa>  s  nmch  attaehe.l 
to  me.  is  the  self  same  Ireaklc.     He  i-   not  a  seliooiniMster  now.  Traddles.     lie  is 
retired.     He  is  a  Middlesex  magistrate." 

1  thought  Traddles  might  be  surprised  to  hear  it.  but  be  was  not  so  at  all. 
'  How  do  vou  sup|M)se  he  comes  to  be  a  Middlesex  magistrate  '!     said  I. 
'  Oh  dear  ine  ! '  replied  Traddles. '  it  would  be  very  dil»i<iill  to  .iiiswcr  that  (pieslion. 
Perhaps  he  voted  for  somebody,  or  lent  money  to  somebody,  or  b.nfglil  something  <.f 
someboily,  or  otherwise  obliged  soniel.od\ .  or  jobbed  for  somcbod>.  who  knew  somc- 
b'xly  who  got  the  lieutenant  of  the  » 'Minis  to  nominate  him  foi  I  he  eonmussicm.' 

'  On  the  eonunissiim  he  is.  at  any  rate.'  said  I.     '  An<l  lie  writes  to  me  here,  that 
he  will  be  glail  to  show  me.  in  o|ieration.  Ilie  only  true  s>steiu  of  prison  disei|)linc  ; 
the  only  unchallengeable  way  of  making  sincere  ami  lasting  convc:is  and  penitents- 
which,  you  know,  is  by  solitary  coiiliiiement.     What  do  you  say  .' 
'  To  the  system  ?  '  in.)uired  Traddles,  looking  grave. 
'  No.     To  my  accepting  the  oflcr.  and  your  going  with  me  .'  ' 
'  1  don't  obje<'t.'  said  Traddles. 

'  Then  I  'II  write  to  say  so.  Vou  remember  (to  say  nothing  of  our  treatment)  this 
s.-me  (.'reakle  turning  his  son  out  of  doors,  I  suppose,  and  the  life  he  used  to  lead  his 
wife  and  daughter  .'  ' 

'  Perfectly,'  said  Traddles. 
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convicted  ot  the  -hole  c.lend»  ol  lelon.e..    ™jl  |  ■     ,"»'"'" 

^s.;^tir>frL:vrisS  "'-^"^ivx  o,  o. ...  „a .  ..te 

accordingly  to  Mr  Crcakle  *hat  even..  '.  ^^^^  ^^  „,attcr-Traddles 

On  the  appcnted  day-I  'J'nW  it  w«  tje  n  >.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  I  repaired  to  the  P^J j'l^lf  ex^^n J    T^  -»  help  thinking,  as  we 
and  solid  building,  erected  at  a  vast  "P^nf^  ^    ^„^,„t       j,  any 

approached  the  gate,  what  an  uproar  -^'^.^^^.^^f^hld  cost.  o..  the  erection 
deluded  man  had  proposed  to  spend  «"«-'^^" ;''Xh.RC   or  the  deser^•ing  old. 
of  an  industrial  school  for  the  you,^o.  a  ^o'-- "'j^^J^;,  ,^^  ^ower  of  Babel,  it 
In  an  office  that  might  have  been  on  *»»•=  R™""*' '^JJ^.h^i^aster ;   who  w:  , 
.as  so  massively  constructed   -  we- ^^^^^^^^^  ,„, 

one  of  a  group,  composed  of  two  «^t'l•^^^  °;  ^    j^^j  f„^^  my  mn.d  "n 

visitors  they  had  brought  He  ^^^T'^^^;^''^,,*',  ""on  my  introducing  Traddles. 
bygone  years.  -^J-^.^  .^/^  ^n^  ^  t  ':  .nierior  de/ree.  that  he  had  always 
Mr.  Creakle  expressed,  in    ike  inanner,  d  venerable  instructor  was  a  great 

l«en  Traddles-s  guide,  ph.losopher.  and  ^^^^^^''^J^^^ ^  fi,,y  as  ever  ;  his  eyes 
acal  older,  and  ^^  ^rdtrrer ^e^sca";^^^^^^^  «->'  hair,  by  which  I 

:::Z  ^":Si: tra'L- ^^eTand  the  thick  veins  in  his  bald  head  were  none  the 

-- Mr:r '^ir::.!..  among  th^  »^--e^  j^ -1^,;  zfL::z 

supposed  that  there  was  ..othing  .n  the  -"f ^^^  °  ^^^ '^^  i'";;  ^g  on  the  wide  earth 
h.uVhe  suprc,..e  comfort  of  pr.soners.  at  '^^y '^^"^^ ;"■"''  "j^  ,,,iJ  then  just  di.mev- 
,„  be  done  outride  pn^ondoors.  wc  began  en-  '"l^;;  °"^  J^^^^^^^^  ±  in  course 

ti.ne.  .e  vent.  Hrst  into  the  great  k.tchen.  -'»7-,7^.  J^^i  ,h  the  regularity  and 
of  being  set  out  separately  (*.<• '-.f  f  ^^./^  J^^^  that  I  ^nkered  whether  it  occurml 
precision  of  clock-work.     I  sa,.l  us.de  to  Traddlc^  thal^wo  ^  ^^ 

Xo  anybody,  that  there  was  a  stnk.ng  ''^^'^^'^^^J^'^/^^^iiers.  sailors,  labourers, 
choice^uaiity.  and  the  dinners,  not  to  sayofpav^r.^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

the  great  bulk  of  the  honest    -«;'';"8  ^^^^t  the 'Jste^  required  high  living 

^:-z;rr;Lrofthe'^'.ier:^^^^ 

system,  to  be  considere.l.  n,„„nificei>t  imssages.  I  inquired  of  Mr. 

As  wc  were  RO...R  through  so.nc  of  »»»« /^^^j^"' ' J^^^  advantages  of  this  all- 

ircakle  and  Lis  friends  what  wore  supposed  *«  '^J^^^*^^'"^;;  ^e  jSfect  isolation 

governing  and  universally  overr.d.ng  system  ?       found  ^hem  ^^J    J-^^^^  ^^^^^^^  , 

""^  r:  it  ::n.ck ....  wh.,  we  ...n  to  v..t  ^^^^;;^^:2:;^^ ^^  -txz-, 
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knowing  a  good  deal  about  each  other,  and  of  their  carryn.R  on  a  prettj  ...nple«e 
sv°tem  of  inWourse.  This,  at  the  time  1  write,  has  been  provc.1.  I  »H.heve.  to  U-  he 
c^  but!  as  it  would  have  .>een  Hat  blasphen.y  against  the  system  to  have  hn.ted 
such'a  doubt  then,  I  looked  out  (or  the  penitence  as  diligently  as  I  could. 

And  hen.  again,  I  had  great  misgivings.     1  found  as  prevalent  a  fashion  in    he 
form  of  the  penitence,  as  1  ha.1  left  outside  in  the  forms  of  the  coats  and  wa.stca  s 
h™  Lows  of  the  tailors'  shops.     I  found  a  vast  amount  of  profession,  varying  ver 
ittle  in  character  :   varying  verv  little  (which  I  thought  cxcec.l.ngly  suspicious)  even 
i     wol      I  found  a  greaf  many  foxes,  disparaging  whole  vineyards  of  inaccess.ble 
"  a^s;    but  I  found  very  few  foxes  whom  I  would  have  ^-sted  wi.hin  reach  of 
M      Above  all.  I  found  that  the  most  professing  n.en  were  the  greatest  ob  cc 
ofTterest :    and  that  their  conceit,  their  vanity,  their  want  ..f  excitement,  ami  their 
love  of  deception  (which  many  of  them  possessed  to  an  almost  "--»' .' .^^  ^fj';*' ,"; 
he^r  historic'  showed),  all  prompted  to  these  professions,  and  -'- "^l  «- ''  > ^  '^^^  ^^'^    ; 
However.  I  heard  so  reiMsatedly.  in  the  course  of  our  goings  to  and  fr...  of  a  cert.in 
Number  Twenty  Seven,  who  was  the  favourite,  and  who  really  appcarc.   to  Ik.  a  Mo<1c1 
Sner    tlat  I  resolv;d  to  suspend  my  judgment  until  I  should  sec    '--"y  .^-';- 
Twenty  Eight,  I  understood,  was  also  a  bright  particular  star:    '•"*  't  -as  h.s  m.s- 
forture  to  have  his  glory  a  little  dimmed  i>y  the  cxtraord.narv  lustre  of  Twenty  Seven. 
l^Zl^  much  of  Twenty  Seven,  of  his  pious  admonitions  ,o  everybody  --"'l  ^^  ; 
and  of  the  l«autif,.l  letters  he  constantly  wrote  to  his  mother  (whom  he  sccme.l  to 
consider  in  a  very  bad  way),  that  I  iK-eame  quite  impatieiu  to  see  hinr 

I  had  to  restrain  mv  impatience  for  some  time,  on  account  n(  luent>  Se>  n 
being  reserv  d  for  a  concluding  elfeet.  Hut.  at  last,  we  came  to  the  .l...r  of  his  cell  : 
and  Mr  Creakle.  looking  through  a  little  hole  in  it.  reported  to  „s,  in  a  slate  of  the 
greatest  admiration,  that  he  was  reading  a  Hymn  Book^ 

^  There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  immcliately.  to  see  Number  1  vsen  >  h  ^ '  ' '"^•"••"^ 
his  Hvmn  Book,  that  the  little  hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or  seven  »>eads  deep,  lo 
r  mSy This  mc;nvenience.  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  conversing  -  "  Jj-  >, 
Sever  in  all  his  puritv.  Mr.  freakle  direetc.l  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be  nnlocke.  an 
Twentv  Seven  to  be  invited  out  into  the  passage.  This  was  done  ;  and  whom  sh.n.  d 
TrJdTes  and  I  then  behold,  to  our  amazement,  in  this  converte.l  Number  Twenty 

"-'HX^'^^X  ;    and  said,  as  he le  out-  with  the  old  writhe- 

'  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  loppertield  '!     How  do  you  do.  Mr.   Frmldles 
Thrrecognition  caused  a  general  admiration  in  the  party.     I   rather  thought 

that  cverv  one  was  struck  by  his  not  being  pron-i.  and  taking  notice  of  us 

•  Weil.  Twenty  Seven.'  said  Mr.  Creakle.  niournfullv  a.lminng  him. 
\ou  find  voiirself  to-day  '! ' 

*  I  am  verv  umbie.  sir  !  '  replied  I'riah  lleep. 
'  Vou  are  alwavs  so.  Twenty  Seven.'  said  Mr.  Ircakle. 
Here,    another    -entleman    .isked.     with    extreme    anxiety:        .\re 

"""^?^'';  thank  vou.  sir  !  '  said  Iriah  lleep.  looking  in  Iha,  duveiton. 
comfortal'.le  here,  than  ever  I  was  outsid,-,      I  see  inv  foll.es  ,>ow.  sir. 

''''^'^Z::^::^ ^^  -eh  aireeted;    and  a  thinl  .,u,.. .oner    fore,,,,  himself 
to  the  front,  inquired  with  extreme  feeling.  '  lb."  d..  von  lin.l  the  beef 
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'Thank  you,  sir,'  replied  I  riuli.  Klancing  in  the  new  direction  of  this  voice,  '  it 
was  tougher  yesterday  than  I  could  wish  ;  hut  it  "s  my  duty  to  beur.  I  have  cominitte<l 
follies,  RentJemen,'  said  IViah.  lookiiiB  round  with  a  meek  smile,  '  and  I  ought  to  bear 
the  c«)iise<iuences  without  rcpinin".' 

A  murmur,  partly  of  Rralifirntion  at  Twenty  Seven's  celestial  state  of  mmd.  ami 
partly  of  indignation  against  the  contractor  who  had  given  him  any  cause  of  complamt 
(a  note  of  which  was  immediately  made  hy  Mr.  Crcakle),  having  subside.!.  Twenty  Seven 
stood  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  if  lie  felt  himself  the  principal  object  of  merit  m  a  highly 
meritorious  museum.  That  we,  the  neophytes,  might  have  an  excess  of  light  shining 
iiiion  us  all  at  once,  orders  wire  K'iven  to  let  out  Twenty  Eight. 

I  had  lieeii  so  much  aston.shetl  already,  that  I  only  felt  a  kind  of  resigned  -vonder 
when  Mr.  Litlimer  walked  forth,  reading  a  good  biK)k  ! 

'  Twenty  Eight,"  said  a  gentleman  in  .sfiectacles,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  '  you 
complained  last  week,  my  good  fellow,  of  the  c<Kt.a.     How  has  it  l.een  since  ?  ' 

'I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Littimer,  it  has  been  better  made.  If  I  might 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  sir,  I  don't  think  the  milk  which  is  boiled  with  it  is  quite 
genuine  ;  but  I  am  aware,  sir.  that  there  is  great  adulteration  of  milk,  in  London, 
.-iiid  that  the  article  in  a  pure  state  is  ditlicuH  to  Ik-  obtained." 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  gentleman  in  sjiectacles  backed  his  Twenty  Eight 
against  Mr.  C'reakle's  'I" went v  Seven,  for  each  of  them  l<H>k  his  own  man  in  hand. 

'  What  is  your  state  of  mind.  Twenty  Eight  .'  '  said  the  .juestioner  in  spectacles. 

•  I  thank  vou.  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Littimer  :  '  I  see  my  follies  now.  sir.  I  am  a 
gooil  deal  troubled  when  1  think  of  the  sins  of  my  former  companions,  sir  ;  but  I  trust 
tliev  iiiav  find  forgiveness.' 

'  •  Vou  are  quite  happy  yourself  ?  '  said  the  questioner.  no<lding  encouragement. 

•  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir."  returned  Mr.  Littmur.     '  Perfectly  so.' 

'  Is  there  anything  at  all  on  your  mind,  now  ?  '  said  the  .juestioner.  '  If  so, 
mention  it.  Twenty  Eight." 

'  Sir.'  said  Mr.  Liftiiiier,  without  l(M)kirig  up,  '  if  my  <  yes  have  not  deceived  me, 
there  is  a  gentleman  present  who  was  ac(piaiiited  with  me  in  my  former  life.  It  may 
lie  prolitable  to  that  gentleman  to  know,  sir,  that  I  attribute  my  past  follies,  entirely 
to  having  lived  a  thoughtless  life  in  the  service  of  young  men  ;  and  to  having  allowed 
invself  to  be  U(l  by  them  into  weaknesses,  which  I  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  I 
hope  that  gentleman  will  take  warning,  sir,  and  will  not  be  offended  at  my  freedom. 
It  is  for  bis  g<Mid.  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  past  follic^.  I  bope  I"'  '"»>  ""^'Pent  ot 
all  the  wickedness  and  sin,  to  which  he  has  been  a  party.' 

I  ol>M  rved  that  several  gentlemen  were  shading  their  eyes,  each,  with  one  hand, 
as  if  thev  li.id  just  come  into  church. 

•  This  docs  you  eredit.  Twenty  Eight.'  returned  the  <iuestioiicr.  '  1  should  have 
expei'tcd  it  of  \ou.      Is  there  aii>  thing  else  't  ' 

•Sir.  returned  Mr  Littimer,  slightly  lifting  up  his  eyebrows,  but  not  his  eyes. 
'  there  w:.s  :,  voung  woman  who  fell  into  .lissolu'.e  courses,  that  1  endeavoured  to  .save, 
sir.  but  could  not  reseu.  1  Ik^  that  genllenian.  if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  to  inform 
that  young  woman  from  me  that  I  forgiv<-  her  her  bad  conduct  towards  myself  ;  and 
that  I  call  her  to  repciilanee  -  if  be  will  be  so  good." 

'  I  have  no  doubt.  T«(  nty  Eight."  returned  the  qucstiimer,  '  that  the  gentleman 
you  refer  to  f.^ls  v.  rv  strongl>— as  we  all  must— what  you  have  so  profierly  said.  We 
will  not  detain  you." 
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•  I  thank  von.  s.r.'  said  Mr.  L.ltun.-r.  •  (;.ntU-..un.  1  «ish  vou  a  ^...hI  .lay,  a„.l 
hopinR  von  an."l  your  families  w.ll  also  «■.■  your  ,M.-kcdn.-ss.  an.l  an.rn.l  . 

Wi"th  this  Nnn.lH-r  'IV.-ntv  K.ahl  r.-t.n-d.  afl.-r  a  ^-ian.-o  l.«-twrr..  Inn,  an.l  I  nal. . 
as  if  thev  were  not  altoKOther  nnknown  to  ra.l,  other,  thn.uuh  s.mu-  n.v.hnm  o  .om- 
..nmiralion;  ami  a  nu.rmnr  wont  round  Ih.  «n.up.  as  Ins  .l..or  shut  np.n  h.m.  thai 
he  WHsamost  respcotaWeman.  andaheantifnlnise. 

>  Now  Twentv  Seven.'  s:..id  Mr.  (  r.-akle.  .•..t.n.,^.  on  a  .l.ar  sta^o  with  h,s  man. 
'  is  there  anvthin«  that  any  one  .an  .lo  for  you  t     If  so,  n.ent.on  d. 

'1  w.n.ld  und.ly  ask,  sir."  r.turnod  Inah.  wdh  a  jerk  of  Ins  n.alevolent  head. 
'  for  leave  to  write  a^ain  to  nutther.' 

>  It  shall  certuinlv  l.c  Rranted.'  said  Mr.  C  rrakle.  ,.,...,• 
'  Thank  vou.  sir  !  1  am  iUNions  almut  moth.r.  I  an.  afranl  she  an.  t  saf.v 
Son^elKKiy  n.eantiously  aske,l.  what  from  i     Ih.t  t    .-re  was  a  s,.a,..lal.s,-d  wh.s.KT 

"' "  "immorlallv  safe,  sir.'   returned   Iriah.   wn.hin«  ...   U.e  .l.reH.o..  of  the  so.... 

'  I  should  wish  mother  to  .>c  Rot  into  n.y  stat.-       I  ..-ver  sl.oul.I  have  '-«  «'•      '  •" 
n,v  present  state  if  1  hadn't  ron.e  here.     I  w.sl.  ,.,oth.r  had  ......o  here.     I.  woul.l  tn 

lK.ttcr  for  everyho,ly.  if  they  Rol  took  up.  a..d  was  l.ro..,.|.t  l.-r.-. 

This  sent.n.ent   Rave  nnlK.un.led  satisf:,*t.o,.-Rr,-ater  sat.sfa.l.o...  I  th.t.k.  than 
anvthinc  that  had  passed  yet.  i  i.  ,v.i...i 

^  •  Bef..re  1  ...me  here.'  sai.I  Uriah,  steal.,,.,  a  look  a.  us.  as  .f  1...  w.,,.1.   have    .l.«ht.  d 
rhe  o..ter  w..rld  to  which  w.-  I.L.nRed.  .f  h-   .o.-LI.  '  I  was  pv. ..  to  f..ll.es  ;    l.nt    ,ow 
I  am  sc.,.s.ble  .,f  n.v  f..llies.     Th.-re  s  a  .leal  of  s.n  .,..ts..l...      1  here  s  a  deal  ..f  s.n  u. 
mother.     There  's  ....thiuR  l.nt  sin  .verywhere-  ex.-.pt  here. 

'  You  are  .piite  el.anRe.I  (  '  said  Mr.  I  roakle. 

Ohdear.  ves.  sir!' <ri.-d  this  hopeful  i..n.len,.  ,      ,       , 

•  You  w.,uld..t  relapse,  if  you  were  Roi..S  ..nl   .'  '  ask.-.l  s...n.l.o,ly  .Ise. 

:;;!;;,M  :"::;;;•  M:.';>..akle.      th.s   .s  v..,y fyn...      Vo..   I.av..  a....ress..d   M,. 

Copper.iel.1.  Twenty  Seven.      Do  y....  smsI.  1..  say  a,.y.l...„.  further  t..   "•"  •  . 

■  You  knew  n.e  a  lonR  tin.e  I.efore  I  .a....  h.re  a,..I  was  .■l.an::e.l.  M..  I  opperh.  1.1, 

said  Uri.,h.  I.K.k.nR  at  ,..e  ;    a...l  a  n.ore  v.llan...us  l.„.k  I  nev.-r  saw.  .ve..  ....  h.s  v.sa«,^ 

Yo..  k new  n.e  whe...  i..  spite  of  n.y  folh.s,  I  was  un.l.le  an.....R  th,,..  that  was  prou.l. 

a.lrme;'kan.o..R  then,  th'.t  was  v.olen.      y vas  v.ole...  to  ...e  v elf.  Mr.  i  ..pper- 

lidd.     Once,  vou  stniek  mc  a  I.I..W  in  the  fa.-e.  you  know 

(Jeneral  .■•on..niserali..n.     Several  i...l.i,'nant  Rlam-es  d.r..l..l  M  n.e 
H  nt      f..rR.v..  vo..,  Mr.  I  opiK-rlieKI.'  sai.l  Inah.  n.aki,>.  h.s  for„.v,n,  na....e  the 

s,.l.ie.        f  a  .nos.   .n.p.o..s  an.l  awf..l  pa.all.l.  wl......  I  shall  not   n.or.l.        I   .o.^nve 
eve  ybo'l  V.      It  W0..1.1  ill  l.eeon.e  ...e  lo  I.ear  n.ali..-.      I  fre.K  for.ns  -  v.....  a,..l  I  hop 

vou  MUurl.  vo..r  passions  i„  f..tu.e.      I  hope  Mr.  VV.  w.ll  .•.,..„  t    and  M,ss  NN  ..  a...t  all 
of  thd      nf.l  l..t'      Yo..-ve  h.-e,.  v.si.e.l  w.th  a.H.et.on.  and   1   hop..  ,.    ...av  .1.,  yo.. 

?,  „„        hut   vo..  -d  l-e.ter  have  .■o,..e  here.     Mr.  W.  I.a.l  l-.tUr  have  ......e  h.n.    a,... 

C  NV       ..;.     The  hes.   w.sh  I  .-ouM  R.ve  y..u.  Mr.  t  ..pp,n...l.l    a.,.l  R.v.-  al    of  y.... 

^  IlL...   .s.  that    you  ......l..   he  k   ,.p  a.,.l   Lr........    he,...      N   h-.-    ^ ^^ _;;^ 2> 

past  f..llies,  an.l  n.y  pres..nt  state,  1  an.  sure  ,t  svo..ld  I-  l>est  for  >..u.      I  p.t>  all  who 

'""',l:':;^l!:i  Wk  ......  h.s  ..en.  a.n...s,  a  l.ttle  ...on.s  of  appro..at...n  :    an.l  ..o,h 

Tra.ldles  an.l  I  exper.enee.l  a  «reat  rel.ef  when  h.'  «:,s  l....k...l  .... 
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It  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  this  repentance,  that  I  was  fain  to  ask  what 
these  two  men  had  uone,  to  be  there  at  all.  That  appeared  to  l)e  the  last  thing  about 
which  they  had  anvthinj?  to  say.  I  addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  two  warders,  who 
I  suspected,  from  certain  latent  indications  in  their  faces,  knew  pretty  well  what  all 

this  stir  was  worth.  ».      . 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  I.  as  wc  walked  along  the  passage.  '  what  felony  was  Num')er 

Twenty  Seven's  last  "  folly  "  '/ ' 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  a  Bank  case. 

'  A  fraud  on  the  Hank  of  Kngland  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Yes,  sir.  Fraud,  forgerv,  and  conspiracy.  He  and  some  others.  lie  set  the 
others  on'.  It  was  a  deep  plot  for  a  lar^e  sum.  Sentence,  transportation  for  life. 
Twenty  Seven  was  the  knowingest  bird  of  the  lot,  and  had  very  nearly  kept  hmiself 
safe  ;   but  not  quite.     The  Hank  was  just  able  to  put  salt  upon  his  tail— and  only  just.' 

'  Do  vou  know  Tweiit  \  Kight's  offence  ?  ' 

'  Twenty  Eight.'  returned  my  informunt.  speaking  throughout  in  a  low  tone,  and 
looking  over'his  shoulder  as  we  walked  along  the  passage,  to  guard  himself  from  being 
overheard,  in  such  an  unlawful  reference  to  these  Immaculates,  by  freakle  and  the 
rest  :  '  Twenty  Eight  (also  transportation)  got  a  place,  and  robbed  a  young  master  of  a 
matter  of  two  hundred  and  lifty  pounds  in  money  and  valuables,  the  night  before  they 
were  going  abroad.     I  particularly  recollect  his  case,  from  his  being  took  by  a  dwarf.' 

'  A  what '!' 

'  A  little  woman.     I  have  forgot  her  name.' 

'  Not  Mow<licr  V  ' 

•  That  s  it  !  He  lia.i  eluded  pursuit,  and  was  going  to  America  in  a  llaxen  wig 
and  wbiskors,  ami  such  a  complete  disguise  as  never  you  see  in  all  your  boni  days  ; 
when  the  little  woman,  being  in  Southampton,  met  him  walking  along  the  street  - 
pick.d  him  out  with  her  snarj)  eye  in  i  moment -ran  betwixt  his  legs  to  upset  him- 
and  held  on  to  him  like  grim  IK  ath.' 

'  I'.xeellent  Miss  Mowcher  !  '  cried  1. 

'  You  'd  have  said  so.  if  vou  had  seen  her.  standing  on  a  chair  in  the  witness-box 
at  the  trial,  as  1  did.'  said  niv  friend.  '  He  cut  her  face  right  open,  and  pounded  her 
in  the  most'  brutal  maimer,  when  she  took  him  ;  but  she  never  loosed  her  hold  till  he 
was  locked  up.  She  held  so  tight  to  him.  in  f-ict,  that  the  oHiccr-  were  obliged  to  take 
'em  both  together.  She  gave  her  evidence  in  the  gamest  way.  and  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  Heiuh.  and  cheered  right  home  to  her  lodgings.  She  said  in  Court 
that  she  'd  have  took  him  single-handed  (on  account  of  what  she  knew  concerning 
him),  if  he  had  been  Samson.     An<l  it 's  my  belief  she  would  !  " 

It  was  mine  too.  and  I  highly  respected  Miss  Mowclur  for  it. 

We  luul  now  seen  all  there  was  to  sec.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  represent 
to  such  a  man  as  the  worshipful  Mr.  Creakle.  that  Twenty  Se\en  and  Twenty  Eight 
were  perfectly  consistent  and  unchanged  ;  that  exactl\  what  they  were  then,  they  had 
always  been  •  that  the  hvpo<ritical  knaves  were  just  the  subjects  to  make  that  sort  of 
profession  in  such  a  place  ;  that  they  knew  its  market-value  at  least  as  well  as  we  did, 
in  the  immediate  service  it  would  do  them  when  they  were  expatriated  ;  m  a  word, 
that  it  was  a  rotten,  hollow,  pninfidly  suggestive  piece  of  business  altogether.  We  left 
I  hem  to  their  system  and  themselves,  and  went  home  wondering. 

'  Perhaps  it  's  a  good  thing.  Traddles.'    ,;id  I.  '  to  have  an  unsound  hobby  ridden 
hard  ;    for  it  's  the  s(Kiner  ridden  to  tlcatli." 
'  I  hope  so.'  replied  Traddles. 
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THK  vcar  oan.e  rou.ul  t.,  Christ, nas-t.mc.  imd  I  h  k1  Ihh-.,  nl  home  .U..,ve 
two  months.     I  had  soen  Akhcs  (re.,..ently.     H..w,-ver  lou.l  the  Kcneral 
voice  might  iHi  in  giving  n.e  encouragcnant.  ami   however  fervent  the 
emotions  and  endeavours  to  which  it  rouse.t  mc.  I  hoard  her  h«htcsl  word 
of  praise  as  I  heard  nothing  else. 

Al  least  onoe  a  week.  a.,.l  son.etin.es  oftener.  I  ro.-.o  over  th.r.-.  and  passed  the 
evcninfi.  I  nsaallv  rode  hack  al  ni^ht ;  for  the  ol.l  unhappy  sense  was  a  ways  hoverm« 
a.K>ut  me  now-most  sorrowfully  wh.  n  1  kft  her-an.l  I  was  ,lu.l  to  .e  up  an.i  ouL 
rather  than  wan.ler.nR  over  the  past  .n  weary  wakefulness  or  nuseral.le  dreams 
wore  awav  the  l.tigest  part  of  n.any  wil.  sa.l  n.«hts,  m  those  ndes  ;  reMvn,«.  as  1 
went,  the  "thoughts  that  had  .mcupicl  ..        .  my  lon(?  absence^  ,,,,,,, 

Or  if  I  were  to  sav  rather  thai  I  lis  a.d  to  the  echoes  of  llu.-e  thouKhts  I  should 
tetter  ;xpress  the  truth.  They  spoke  to  me  from  afar  off  I  had  put  ;»"---  - 
distance,  and  accepted  n.v  inevitable  pla<-e.  When  1  read  to  AKues  wha  I  «ro  e 
when  I  ;aw  her  listening  face  ;  n.ov.!  her  to  sm.les  or  tears  ;  and  heard  h--r  cord.al 
voice  so  earnest  on  the  shadowy  events  of  that  mnigmat.ve  world  u.  wheh  l.^ed 
I  tluuht  what  a  fate  mine  m.ght  have  heen-l.ut  only  thought  so  as  I  ha.l  thougu. 
nfter  1  was  marric.1  to  Dora,  what  I  could  have  wishe.l  n.y  w.fe    o  I.e. 

Mv  dutv  to  Agnes,  who  loved  n.e  with  a  love,  which,  .f  I  .hs.pnete.l.  1  wronged 
„,ost  selfishiv  .••nd  ,H,orlv.  and  could  ..ever  restore;  my  .natured  assurance  that  I 
Z  had  wo^kcl  out  u,y  own  destin,.  and  won  what  I  had  unpetuously  set  my  hear 
.,„,  ,,„,  „o  right  to  „.urnn.r  and  nn.s,  hear:  .•on,pr>M..l  wha.  I  fel.  and  what  I  had 
learned.  Hut  I  love.l  her  :  and  now  .1  even  luean.e  son.e  conso  alu.n  t.,  n.e.  vague  > 
!  conceive  a  distant  day  wh.„  I  might  l.lan.elessly  avow  ..  ;  when  all  . h.s  sho.jld  l.c 
over  ;    when  I  could  say  •  Ag.,o„  so  it  was  uheu  1  can.c  h :    a,.d  ...w  I  a,.,  old.  a,.d 

I  never  have  love  d  since  !  .       ,  i     i  i         . 

She  .hd  not  o..ce  show  n.e  a..y  change  i,.  h..-..  If  •  What  she  always  had  l.cen  to 
me.  she  still  was  :   wholly  unaltered.  ,i. 

Between  mv  a.u.t  a,.d  n.c  there  ha<l  I.ee,.  son.ellm.g.  m  th.s  coune.t...,,.  mmcc  the 
n;ght  of  n.v  return,  which  I  cannot  call  a  res.rau.t,  or  an  avoidance  of  t he  s-.hje  •  ,  so 
much  as  an  implied  understanding  that  we  th.mght  of  it  •"g.-lhcr.  I  .  dia  ::•  sh.p, 
o  thought.s  into  words.  When,  according  to  our  ol.l  c..s,o....  w,  sat  •<•'"-•-;; 
at  night,  we  often  fell  into  this  t,ain  ;   as  naturally.  ...d  as  co„sc.,o,.sly  to  each  other 

s  i.-  we  had  unreservcllv  sai.l  o.  Hu.  we  preserved  a,,  unl.roken  s.lenc...  1  h.  luved 
Ih..;  she  had  read,  or  partly  read,  n.y  thoughts  that  night  ;  and  that  she  f.illy  c.,.,.:  ,e 
hended  why  I  gave  mine  no  n.orc  distinct  expression.  ,.  , 

This  C-Listmas-t.me  hcmg  come,  and  Agn.s  having  rcpose.l  no  new  con  .cL.n.e  „. 
n,.  a  doubt  that  had  several  t.u.es  arisen  in  my  mi,.d  wJ.elhe.'  she  coul.l  have  that 
perception  of  the  true  state  .>f  my  breast,  which  rcst.aincd  h-r  with  the  apprehc.s.o,, 

,    giving  n.e  pa^n--l>egP"  to  oppress  me  heav  ly.     If  that  were  s<,.  my  s.erihce  was 
.othing      r>y  plainest  ooligation  to  fer  unfuir.lle.l  :    and  cvcy  poor  action  I  h,..l 
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.hnink  from.  1  wn-:  hourly  .Ioimk-     1  rcsolvcnl  to  sot  tins  ri«ht   iH-yond  all  .l.uil.t  ;  - 
,f  such  a  Imrrirr  were  l..tweo„  us.  to  l.rcnk  it  .lown  at  oner  with  u  dctern.n.e<l  hai..  . 

It  was  what  laslinR  reason  have  I  to  ren.e.niK-r  it  !  a  eoW.  harsh,  winter  day. 
There  ha<l  l.<en  snow  sonu-  hours  before  :  a.,d  it  lay.  .lol  deep.  I.ul  hard  fro/.en  on  the 
around  Out  at  sea.  I.eyon.l  lux  wnnh.w.  the  win.l  l.lew  ru«Kedly  from  the  north. 
I  had  l.een  thi..kin>;  ..f  it.  sweepinc  over  those  mountain  wastes  of  snow  n.  .Switzerland, 
then  inaeeessihle  to  any  human  f(K.t  ;  an.l  had  l.een  spec-ulatiuK  which  was  the  loiiehcr. 
those  solit  irv  rc}.'i(>Ms.  or  a  ilcserted  o<ean. 

•  Hidinp  to-dav.  Trot  V  '  said  mv  nunt,  putlmu  her  lu  .ul  in  at  the  dc«.r, 

'  Yes  •  said  I.  "•  I  am  uoii.K  over  to  tantcrl.ur>       It    s  a  «(kh1  (fay  for  a  ride.' 
'  I  hope  your  horse  n.av  think  so,  too.'  said  my  aunt  :   "  hut  at  present  he  is  holding 
.lown  his  head  and  his  ears,  stan.lini;  Uf..rc  the  d..nr  there,  as  if  he  thought  h.s  stul.lc 

'"^*'   My\'innl,  I  may  ol.servc,  allowed  in>  hor.s-   on  the  forl.lddei.  ground,  hut  had  not 
at  all  relented  towarils  the  donkeys. 

•  He  \mII  l>e  fresh  enough,  presently         lid  I. 

•  The  ri.ic  will  do  his  rnacter  goo..  .1  ,'i  eycnts.'  oLmtvcI  my  aunt.  RlancmR  at 
the  papers  on  my  tal.lc.  '  Ah.  ehil.l.  >ou  pass  a  co-kI  nmny  hours  here  !  I  never 
thoURht.  when  I  used  to  read  l.<K)ks.  what  work  it  was  to  write  them.' 

•  It  -s  work  enoni-h  lo  read  them,  sometimes.'  1  rctnrned.     '  As  to  the  writmR.  it 

has  its  own  .harms,  aunt."  ..  i 

■  Ah  !    I  see!  '  said  my  aunt.     '  Aml.ition.  love  of  approl.ation.  sympathy,  aii.l 

much  more.  I  snpiM)se  ?     Well  :   po  alonu  with  yon  !  '  ,.     .    ,        .  ,     .     , 

•  Do  you  know  anything,  more.'  said  I,  stan.lin«  composc.lly  l.efore  her-she  ha.l 
patted  mc  on  the  shonl.lcr.  and  sat  down  in  my  chair.  '  of  that  attaehinei.t  of  Asiies  .' 

She  looked  lip  in  n.v  face  a  little  while,  l.efore  rcplyinii  - 

•  1  think  1  do.  Trot." 

•  .\rc  you  contirmed  in  your  impression  /  "  I  iiupiired. 

•  1  think  1  am.  Trot." 

.She  looke.1  so  stea.lfastK  at  me  :  with  a  kind  uf  d..HM.  pity,  or  suspense  in 
her  affection  :    that   1  summoned  the  stronirer  detenu. nation  to  show  her  a  perfectly 

cheerful  face. 

■  And  what  is  more.  Trot  '  said  my  aunt. 

■  Yfs  !  ' 

•  I  think  .Vi/nes  is  (joini;  to  l>e  married.' 

■  (;od  l.lcss  her  !  "  said  I.  cheerfully. 

■  (;od  l.lcss  her  !  •  sai<l  my  aunt,  '  and  lier  hiisl.and  loo  !  " 

1  echoed  it.  parted  from  my  aunt,  went   lightK   downstairs,  mounted,  and  rod- 
,w  ly      There  was  greater  reason  than  More  to  do  wh.ai   I  had  resolved  to  <io. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  wintry  ride  !  The  frozen  particles  of  lee.  brushed  from 
the  blades  of  -rass  by  the  wind,  and  iMTiie  across  my  face  :  the  hard  clatter  of  the  horse  s 
coofs  beatin.'  a  tunc  uuon  the  groun.l  :  the  stiff-tilled  s(,il  :  the  snowdrift,  lightly 
ei'  l>in..  in  the  chalk  pit  i.s  the  breeze  nitlled  il  :  Hie  smoking  team  with  the  waggcm  of 
old  hav.  stopping  to  breathe  on  the  hill  top.  and  shaking  their  bells  musically  :  Ih. 
whitened  slof^-s  ^'"d  sweeps  oi  i)ownlaiul  lying  against  the  dark  sky,  as  if  tluy  wf 
.Irawn  on  a  Inige  slate  ! 

1   f,.nn.l   Agnes  almie.     The  little  girls  had  gone  to  their  own  homes  now,  an., 
.he  w:,s  alone  bv  the  lire,  nad.ng.     She  put  <iowii  her  book  on  seeing  mc  come  in  ; 
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and  having  welcomed  rae  as  usual,  took  her  work-hnsket  and  sat  in  one  i>(  the  old- 
fashioned  windows. 

I  sat  beside  her  on  the  window-seat,  and  we  talked  of  what  I  was  doin;;.  and 
when  it  would  be  done,  and  of  the  progress  I  had  made  since  my  last  visit.  .Agnes  was 
very  cheerful  ;  and  laughingly  predicted  that  I  should  sooi-  become  too  famous  to  be 
talked  to,  on  such  subjects. 

'  So  I  make  the  most  of  the  present  time,  you  sec,'  said  Agnes,  '  and  >.ilk  to  yon 
while  I  may.' 

As  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  face,  observant  of  her  work,  she  raised  her  mild 
clear  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  her. 

'  You  are  thoughtful  to-day,  Trotwood  !  ' 

'  Agnes,  shall  I  tell  >  ou  what  about  ?     I  came  to  tell  you.' 

She  put  aside  her  \  irk,  as  she  was  used  to  do  when  we  were  seriously  discussing 
anything  ;  and  gave  me  her  whole  attention. 

'  My  dear  Agnes,  do  you  doubt  my  being  true  to  you  ?  ' 

'  No  ! '  she  answered,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

'  Do  you  doubt  my  being  what  I  always  have  been  to  you  ?  ' 

'  No  ! '  she  answered,  as  before. 

'  Do  you  remember  that  I  tried  to  tell  you,  when  I  came  home,  what  a  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owed  you,  dearest  Agnes,  and  how  fervently  I  felt  towards  you  ? ' 

'  I  remember  it,'  she  said,  gently,  '  very  well.' 

*  You  have  a  secret,'  said  I.     '  Let  me  share  it,  Agnes.' 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  trembled. 

'  I  could  hardly  fail  to  know,  even  if  I  had  not  heard — but  from  other  lips  than 
yours,  Agnes,  which  seems  strange — that  there  is  some  one  upon  whom  you  have 
bestowed  the  treasure  of  your  love.  Do  not  shut  me  out  of  what  concerns  your  happi- 
ness so  nearly  !  If  you  can  trust  me  as  you  say  you  can,  pnd  as  I  know  you  may,  let 
me  be  your  friend,  your  brother,  in  this  matter,  of  all  others  ! ' 

With  an  appealing,  almost  a  reproachful,  glance,  she  rose  from  the  wmdow  ;  and 
hurrying  across  the  room  as  if  without  knowing  where,  put  her  hands  before  her  face, 
and  burst  into  such  tears  as  smote  me  to  the  heart. 

And  yet  they  awakened  something  in  me,  bringing  promise  to  my  heart.  Without 
my  knowing  why,  these  tears  allied  themselves  with  the  quietly  sad  smile  which  was 
so  fixed  in  my  remembrance,  and  shook  me  more  with  hope  than  fear  or  sorrow. 

'  Agnes  !     Sister  !     Dearest  I     What  have  I  done  ?  * 

'  Let  me  go  away,  Trotwood.  I  am  not  well.  I  am  not  myself.  I  will  speak 
to  you  by  and  by — another  time.  I  will  write  to  you.  Don't  speak  to  me  now. 
Don't  I  don't !  ' 

I  sought  to  recollect  what  she  had  said,  when  I  had  spoken  to  her  on  that  former 
night,  of  her  affection  needing  no  return.  It  seemed  a  very  wo-ld  that  I  must  search 
through  in  »  moment. 

'  Agne»,  1  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  think  that  I  have  been  the  cause.  My 
dearest  girl,  dearer  to  me  than  anything  in  life,  if  you  arc  unhappy,  let  me  share  -  >ur 
unhappiness.  If  you  arc  in  need  of  help  or  counsel,  let  me  try  to  give  it  to  you.  If 
you  have  'ndeed  a  burden  on  your  heart,  let  me  try  to  lighten  it.  For  whom  do  I 
live  now,  Agnes,  if  it  is  not  for  you  '? ' 


'  Oh,   spare 
distinguish. 


me !      I    am    not    myself !      Another    time !  '     was    all    1    could 
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Was  it  a  selfish  error  that  was  leading  me  away  ?  Or,  having  once  a  clue  to 
hope,  was  there  something  opening  to  me  that  I  had  not  dared  to  think  of  ? 

*  I  must  say  more.  I  c"nnot  let  you  leave  me  so  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  Agnes,  let 
us  not  mistake  each  other  after  all  these  years,  and  all  that  has  come  and  gone  with 
them  !  I  must  speak  plainly.  If  you  have  any  lingering  thought  that  I  could  envy 
the  happii''  >  you  will  confer ;  that  I  could  not  resign  you  to  a  dearer  protector,  of 
your  own  loosing  ;  that  I  could  not,  from  my  removed  place,  be  a  contented  witness 
of  your  joy  ;  dismiss  it,  for  I  don't  deserve  it !  I  have  not  suffered  quite  in  vain. 
You  have  not  taught  me  quite  in  vain.     There  is  no  alloy  of  self  in  what  I  feel  for  you.* 

She  was  quiet  now.  In  a  little  time,  she  turned  her  pale  face  towards  me,  and 
suid  in  a  low  voice,  broken  here  and  there,  but  very  clear — 

'  I  owe  it  to  your  pure  friendship  for  me,  Trotwood — which,  indeed,  I  do  not 
doubt — to  tell  you,  you  are  mistaken.  I  can  do  no  more.  If  I  have  sometimes,  in 
the  course  of  years,  wanted  help  and  counsel,  they  have  come  to  me.  If  I  have  some- 
times been  unhappy,  the  feeling  has  passed  away.  If  I  have  ever  had  a  harden  on  my 
heart,  it  has  been  lightened  for  me.  If  I  have  any  secret,  it  is — no  new  one  ;  and  is — 
not  what  you  suppose.  I  cannot  reveal  it,  or  divide  it.  It  has  long  been  mine,  and 
must  remain  mine.' 

'  Ajjnes  !     Stay  !    A  moment ! ' 

She  was  going  away,  but  I  detained  her.  I  clasped  my  arm  about  her  waist. 
'  In  the  course  of  years  ! '  '  It  is  not  a  new  one  ! '  New  thoughts  and  hopes  were 
whirling  through  my  mind,  and  all  the  colours  of  my  life  were  changing. 

'  Dearest  Agnes  !  Whom  I  so  respect  and  honour — whom  I  so  devotedly  love  ! 
When  I  came  here  to-day,  I  thought  that  nothing  could  have  wrested  this  confession 
from  me.  I  thought  I  could  have  kept  it  in  my  bosom  all  our  lives,  till  we  were  old. 
But,  Agnes,  if  I  have  indeed  ai  new-born  hope  that  I  may  ever  call  you  something 
more  than  Sister,  widely  different  from  Sister  ! ' 

Her  tears  fell  fast ;  but  they  were  not  like  those  she  had  lately  shed,  and  I  saw 
my  hope  brighten  in  them. 

'  Agnes  !  Ever  my  guide,  and  best  support !  If  you  had  been  more  mindful 
of  yourself,  and  less  of  me,  when  we  grew  up  here  together,  I  think  my  heedless  fancy 
never  would  have  wandered  from  you.  But  you  were  so  much  better  than  J  so 
necessary  to  me  in  every  boyish  hope  and  disappointment,  that  to  have  you  to  confide 
in,  and  rely  upon  in  everything,  became  a  second  nature,  supplanting  for  the  time 
the  first  and  greater  one  of  loving  you  as  I  do  ! ' 

Still  weeping,  but  not  sadly — joyfully  !  And  clasped  in  my  arms  as  she  had 
never  been,  as  I  had  thought  she  never  was  to  be  ! 

'  When  I  loved  Dora — fondly,  Agnes,  as  you  know ' 

'  Yes  ! '  she  cried,  earnestly.     '  I  am  glad  to  know  it !  ' 

'  When  I  loved  her— even  then,  my  love  would  have  been  incomplete,  without 
your  sympathy.  I  had  it,  and  it  was  perfected.  And  when  I  lost  her,  Agnes,  what 
should  I  have  been  without  you,  still  ?  * 

Closer  in  my  arms,  nearer  to  my  heart,  her  trembling  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
her  sweet  eyes  shining  through  her  tears,  on  mine  ! 

'  I  went  awaj',  dear  Agnes,  loving  you.  I  stayed  away,  loving  you.  I  returned 
home,  loving  you  ! ' 

And  now,  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the  struggle  I  had  had,  and  the  conclusion  I 
had  come  to.     I  tried  to  lay  my  mind  before  her,  truly,  and  entirely.     I  tried  to  show 
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her  how  I  had  hoped  I  had  come  into  the  better  kiiowledKc  of  mysell  and  of  hrr  ; 
how  I  had  resigned  myself  to  what  that  better  knowledge  brought ;  and  how  I  had 
come  there,  even  that  day,  in  my  fidehty  to  this.  If  she  did  so  love  me  (I  said)  that 
she  could  take  me  for  her  husband,  she  could  do  so.  on  no  deserving  of  mine,  except 
upon  the  truth  of  my  love  for  her,  and  the  trouble  in  which  it  had  ripened  to  be  what 
It  was  :  and  hence  it  was  that  I  revealed  it.  And  O,  Agnes,  even  out  of  thy  tme  eves 
in  that  same  time,  the  spirit  of  my  child-wife  looked  upon  me,  saying  it  was  w^ll ; 
and  winning  me,  through  thee,  to  tenderest  recollections  of  the  Blossom  that  liad 
withered  in  its  bloom  ! 

'  I  am  so  blest,  Trotwood— my  heart  is  so  overcharged— but  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  say.' 

'  Dearest,  what  ?  ' 

She  laid  her  gentle  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  looked  calmly  in  my  face. 

'  Do  you  know,  yet,  what  it  is  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  to  speculate  on  what  it  is.     Tell  me.  my  dear.' 

'  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life  ! ' 

Oh,  we  were  happy,  we  were  happy  !  Our  tears  were  not  for  the  trials  (hers  so 
much  the  greater),  through  which  we  had  come  to  be  thus,  but  for  the  raptu,  ,•  of  being 
thus,  never  to  be  divided  more  ! 

We  walked,  that  winter  evening,  in  the  fields  together ;  and  the  blessed  calm 
within  us  seemed  to  be  partaken  by  the  frosty  air.  The  early  stars  began  to  shine 
while  we  were  lingering  on,  and  looking  up  to  them  we  thanked  our  God  for  having 
guided  us  to  this  tranquillity. 

We  stood  together  in  the  same  old-fashioned  window  at  night,  when  the  moon 
was  shining ;  Agnes  with  her  quiet  eyes  raised  up  to  it ;  I  following  her  glance.  Long 
miles  of  road  then  opened  out  before  my  mind  ;  and  toiling  on,  I  saw  a  ragged  way- 
worn boy  forsaken  and  neglected,  who  should  come  to  call  even  the  heart  now  beating 
against  mine,  his  own. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  next  day  when  we  appeared  before  my  aunt.  She 
was  up  in  my  study,  Peggotty  said  :  which  it  was  her  pride  to  keep  in  readiness  and 
order  for  me.     We  found  her,  in  her  spectacles,  sitting  by  the  fire. 

'  Goodness  me  I '  said  my  aunt,  peering  through  the  dusk,  '  who  "s  this  you  're 
bringing  home  ?  ' 

'  Agnes,'  said  I. 

As  we  had  arranged  to  say  nothing  at  first,  my  aunt  was  not  a  little  discomfited. 
She  darted  a  hopeful  glance  at  me,  when  I  said  '  Agnes  '  ;  l.ui  seeing  that  I  looked  as 
usual,  she  took  off  her  spectacles  in  despair,  and  rubbed  her  nose  with  them. 

She  greeted  Agnes  hearti'",  nevertheless  ;  and  we  were  soon  in  the  lighted  parlour 
downstairs,  at  dinner.  My  aunt  put  on  her  spectacles  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  another 
look  at  me.  but  as  often  took  them  off  again  disappointed,  and  ribbed  her  nose  with 
them.     Much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Dick,  who  xnew  this  to  je  a  bad  symptom. 

'  By  the  bye,  aunt,'  said  I,  after  dinner ;  '  I  have  been  speaking  to  Agnes  about 
what  you  told  me.' 

'  Then,  Trot,'  said  my  aunt,  t.  -ning  scarlet,  '  you  did  wrong,  and  broke  your 
promise.' 
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'  You  are  not  angry,  aunt.  I  trust  ?  I  am  sure  you  won't  he,  when  you  learn 
that  Agnes  is  not  unhappy  m»  any  attachment.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! '  said  my  aunt. 

As  mv  aunt  appeared  to  be  annoyed.  I  thou,  t  the  best  way  was  to  cut  her 
annoyance"  short.  I  took  Agnes  in  my  arm  to  the  back  of  hc^  ch"".  «nd  ^^^^ 
leaned  over  her.  My  aunt  with  one  clap  of  her  hands,  and  Jne  look  through  her 
spectacles,  immediately  went  into  hysterics,  for  the  first  and  only  time  m  all  my 

luiowledge  of  her.  ,      , 

The  hysterics  called  up  Peggotty.  The  moment  my  aunt  was  restored,  she 
flew  at  Peggotty.  and  calling  her  a  silly  old  cr,  ture.  hugged  her  with  all  her  might. 
4fter  that,  she  hugged  Mr.  Dick  (who  was  highly  honoured,  but  a  good  deal  surprised) ; 
and  after  that,  lolJ  them  why.     Then  we  were  all  happy  together. 

I  could  not  discover  whether  my  aunt,  in  her  last  short  conversation  with  me. 
had  fallen  on  a  pious  fraud,  or  had  really  mistaken  the  state  of  my  mind  It  was  qu'te 
enough,  she  said,  that  she  had  told  me  Agnes  was  going  to  be  mamed ;  and  that  I 
now  knew  better  than  any  one  how  true  it  was.  ^  ,^     ^  j 

We  were  married  within  a  fortnight.  Traddles  and  Sophy,  and  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Strong,  were  the  only  guests  at  our  quiet  wedding.  We  left  them  full  of  joy ; 
and  drove  away  together.  Clasped  in  my  embrace,  I  held  the  source  of  every  worthy 
aspiration  I  had  ever  had  ;  the  centre  of  myself,  the  circle  of  my  life,  my  own.  my 
wife     my  love  of  whom  was  founded  on  a  rock  ! 

'  Dearest  husband  ! '  said  Agnes.  '  Now  that  I  may  call  you  by  that  name.  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  teii  you.' 

'  Let  me  hear  it,  love.' 

'  It  grows  out  of  the  night  when  Dora  died.     She  sent  you  for  me. 

'She  did.'  ^.  ,      .       .^  ,, 

'  She  told  me  that  she  left  me  something.     Can  you  think  what  it  was  1 

I  believed  I  could.     I  drew  the  wife  who  had  so  long  loved  me,  closer  to  my  side. 

'  She  told  me  that  she  made  a  last  request  to  me,  and  left  me  a  last  charge. 

'  And  it  was ' 

'  That  otilv  I  would  occupy  this  vacant  place.' 

And  Agnes  laid  her  head  upon  my  breast,  and  wept ;  and  I  wept  with  her.  though 

we  were  so  happy. 


CHAPTER    LXIII 

A   VISITOR 

WHAT  I  have  purposed  to  record  is  nearly  finish*  d  ;    but  there  is  yet  an 
incident  conspicuous  in  my  memory,  on  which  it  often  rests  with 
delight,  and  without  which  one  thread  in  the  web  I  have  spun,  would 
have  a  ravelled  end. 
I  had  advanced  in  fame  and  fortune,  my  domestic  joy  was  perfect.  I  had  been 
marrie.   ten  happy  years.     Agnes  and  I  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  our  house  m  London, 
one  nit  t  in  spring,  and  three  of  our  children  were  playing  in  the  room,  when  I  was 
told  thui  a  stranger  wished  to  see  me. 
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He  had  been  asked  if  he  came  on  business,  and  had  answered  No  ;  he  had  conic 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me,  and  had  come  a  long  way.  He  was  an  old  nr.an,  my 
servant  said,  and  looked  like  a  farmer. 

As  this  sounded  mysterious  to  the  children,  and  moreover  was  like  the  brgiiming 
of  a  favourite  story  Agnes  used  to  tell  them,  introductory  to  the  arrival  of  a  wicked 
old  Fairy  in  a  cloak  who  hated  everybody,  it  produced  some  commotion.  One  of 
our  boys  laid  his  head  in  his  mother's  lap  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  little  A>;nes 
(our  eldest  child)  left  her  doll  in  a  chair  to  represent  her,  and  thrust  out  her  little  heap 
of  golden  curls  from  between  the  window-curtains,  to  see  what  happened  next. 

'  Let  him  come  in  here  ! '  said  I. 

There  soon  appeared,  pausing  in  the  dark  doorway  as  he  entered,  a  hale,  grey- 
haired  old  man.  Little  Agnes,  attracted  by  his  looks,  had  run  to  bring  him  in,  and 
I  had  not  yet  cleany  seen  his  face,  when  my  wife,  starting  up,  cried  out  to  me,  in  a 
pleased  and  agitated  voice,  that  it  was  Mr.  Peggotty  ! 

It  was  Mr.  Peggotty.  An  old  man  now,  \mt  in  a  ruddy,  hearty,  strong  oUl  age. 
When  our  first  emotion  was  over,  and  he  sat  before  the  fire  with  the  children  on  his 
knees,  and  the  blaze  shining  on  his  face,  he  looked,  to  me,  as  vigorous  and  robust, 
withal  as  handsome,  an  old  man,  as  ever  I  had  seen. 

'  Mas'r  Davy,'  said  he.  And  the  old  name  in  the  old  tone  fell  so  naturally  on 
my  ear  !  '  Mas'r  Davy,  'tis  a  joyful  hour  as  I  see  you,  once  more,  'long  with  your  own 
trew  wife  ! 

'  A  joyful  hour  indeed,  old  friend  ! '  cried  L 

'  And  these  Leer  pretty  ones,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  To  look  at  these  heer  (lowers  I 
Why,  Mas'r  Davy,  you  was  but  the  heighth  of  the  littlest  of  these,  when  I  first  sec  you  ! 
When  Em'ly  warn't  no  bigger,  and  our  poor  lad  were  but  a  lad  ! ' 

'  Time  has  changed  me  more  than  it  has  changed  you  since  then,'  said  L  '  But 
let  these  dear  rogues  go  to  bed  ;  and  as  no  house  in  England  but  this  must  hold  you. 
tell  me  where  to  send  for  your  luggage  (is  the  old  black  bag  anions  it,  that  went  so 
far,  I  wonder  I),  and  then,  over  a  glass  of  Yarmouth  grog,  we  will  have  the  tidings  of 
ten  years  ! ' 

'  Are  you  alone  ?  '  asked  Agnes. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  said,  kissing  her  hand,  '  quite  alone.' 

We  sat  him  between  us,  not  knowing  how  to  give  him  welcome  enough  ;  and  as 
I  began  to  listen  to  his  old  familiar  voice,  I  could  have  fancied  he  was  still  pursuing 
his  long  journey  in  search  of  his  darling  niece. 

'  It 's  a  mort  of  water,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  fur  to  come  across,  and  on'y  stay  a 
matter  of  fower  weeks.  But  water  ('specially  when  'tis  salt)  comes  nat'ral  to  me; 
and  friends  is  dear,  and  I  am  hetr. — Which  is  verse,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  surprised 
to  find  it  out,  '  though  I  hadn't  such  intentions.' 

'  Are  you  going  back  those  many  thousand  miles,  so  soon  ?  '  asked  Agnes, 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  returned.  '  I  giv  the  promise  to  Eni'ly,  afore  I  come  away. 
You  see,  I  doen't  grow  younger  as  the  years  comes  round,  and  if  I  hadn't  sailed  as 
'twas,  most  like  I  shouldn't  never  have  done  't.  And  it 's  alius  been  on  my  mind,  as 
I  must  come  and  sec  .Mas'r  Davy  and  your  own  sweet  blooming  self,  in  your  wedded 
happiness,  afore  1  got  to  be  too  old.' 

He  looked  at  us,  as  if  he  could  never  feast  his  eyes  on  us  sufficiently.  Agnes 
laughingly  put  back  some  scattered  locks  of  his  g'cy  hair,  that  he  might  see  us  better. 

'  And  now  tell  us,'  said  I,  '  everything  relating  to  your  fortunes.' 
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'  Our  fortuns,  Mas'r  Davy,'  he  rejoined,  '  is  soon  told.     We  .'t  fared  nohows. 

but  fared  to  thrive.  We've  alius  thrived.  We've  worked  -  e  ought  to 't,  and 
maybe  we  lived  a  lettle  hard  at  first  or  so,  but  we  have  alius  thrived.  What  with 
sheep-farming,  and  what  with  stock-farming,  and  what  with  one  thing  and  what  with 
t'other,  wc  are  as  well  to  do,  as  well  could  lie.  Theer  's  been  kiender  a  blessing  fell 
upon  us,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  reverentially  inclining  his  head,  '  and  we  've  done  nowt 
bvt  prosper.  That  is,  in  the  long  run.  If  not  yesterday,  why  then  to-day.  If  not 
to-da/,  why  then  to-morrow.' 

'  And  Emily  ?  '  said  Agnes  and  I,  'ooth  together. 

'  Em'ly,'  said  he,  '  arter  you  left  her,  ma'am— and  I  never  heerd  her  saying  of 
her  prayers  at  night,  t'other  side  the  canvas  screen,  when  we  was  settled  in  the  Bush, 
but  what  I  heerd  your  name — and  arter  she  and  me  lost  sight  of  Mas'r  Davy,  that 
theer  shining  sundown— was  that  low,  at  first,  that,  if  she  had  know'd  then  what 
Mas'r  Davy  kep  from  us  so  kind  and  thowtful,  'tis  my  opinion  she  'd  have  drooped 
away.  But  theer  was  some  poor  folks  aboard  as  had  illness  among  'em,  and  she 
took  care  of  them ;  and  theer  was  the  children  in  our  company,  and  she  took  care  of 
them  ;  and  so  she  got  to  be  busy,  and  to  be  doing  good,  and  that  helped  her.' 

'  When  did  she  first  hear  of  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  kep  it  from  her  arter  I  heerd  on  't,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  going  on  nigh  a  year. 
We  was  living  then  in  a  solitary  place,  but  among  the  beautifullest  trees,  and  with 
the  roses  a  covering  our  Bein'  to  the  roof.  Theer  come  along  one  day,  when  I  was 
out  a  working  on  the  land,  a  traveller  from  our  own  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  in  England 
(I  doen't  rightly  mind  which),  and  of  course  we  took  him  in,  and  giv  him  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  made  him  welcome.  We  all  do  that,  all  the  colony  over.  He  'd  got  an  old 
newspaper  with  him,  and  some  other  account  in  print  of  the  storm.  That 's  how  she 
know'd  it.     When  I  come  home  at  night,  I  found  she  know'd  it.' 

He  dropped  his  voice  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the  gravity  I  so  well  remembered 
overspread  his  face. 

'  Did  it  change  her  much  ?  '  we  asked. 

'  Aye,  for  a  good  long  time,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head  ;  '  if  not  to  this  present 
hour.  But  I  think  the  solitoode  done  her  good.  And  she  had  a  deal  to  mind  in  the 
way  of  poultry  and  the  like,  and  minded  of  it,  and  come  through.  I  wonder,'  he  said 
thoughtfully, '  if  you  could  see  my  Em'ly  now,  Mas'r  Davy,  whether  you  'd  know  her  ! ' 

'  Is  she  so  altered  ?  '  I  inquired. 

'  I  doen't  know.  I  see  her  ev'ry  day,  and  doen't  know  ;  but,  odd-times,  I  have 
thowt  so.  A  slight  figure,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  the  fire,  '  kiender  worn  ; 
soft,  sorrowful,  blue  eyes ;  a  delicate  face ;  a  pretty  head,  leaning  a  little  down  ;  a 
quiet  voice  and  way — timid  a' most.     That 's  Em'ly  ! ' 

We  silently  observed  him  as  he  sat,  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

'  Some  thinks,'  he  said,  '  as  her  affection  was  ill-bestowed  ;  some,  as  her  marriage 
was  broke  off  by  death.  No  one  knows  how  'tis.  She  might  have  married  well  a 
niort  of  times,  "  But,  uncle,"  she  says  to  me,  "  that 's  gone  for  ever."  Cheerful  along 
with  me  ;  retired  when  others  is  by  ;  fond  of  going  any  distance  fur  to  teach  a  child, 
or  fur  to  tend  a  sick  person,  or  fur  to  do  some  kindness  tow'rds  a  young  girl's  wedding 
(and  she 's  done  a  many,  but  has  never  seen  one) ;  fondly  loving  of  her  uncle ;  patient ; 
liked  by  young  and  old  ;   sowt  out  by  all  that  has  any  trouble.     That 's  Em'ly  ! ' 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  face,  and  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh  looked  up 
from  the  fire. 
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'  Is  Martha  with  you  yet  t '  I  asked. 

*  Martha,'  he  replied,  '  got  married,  Mns'r  Davy,  in  the  second  year.  A  youn){ 
man,  a  farm-labourer,  as  come  Uy  us  on  his  way  to  market  with  his  nias'r's  drays — a 
journey  of  over  five  hundred  mile,  thecr  and  back— made  offers  fur  to  take  her  fur  his 
wife  (wives  is  very  scarce  thcer),  and  then  to  set  up  for  their  two  selves  in  the  Bush. 
She  spoke  to  me  fur  to  tell  him  her  trew  story.  I  did.  They  was  married,  and  they 
live  fower  hundred  mile  away  from  any  voices  but  iheir  own  and  the  singing; 
birds.' 

'  Mrs.  Gummidfje  ?  '  I  sujfKCsted. 

It  was  a  pleasant  key  to  touch,  for  Mr.  Peffgotty  suddenly  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  rubbed  his  hands  up  and  down  his  legs,  as  he  had  l>cen  accustomed  to 
do  when  he  enjoyed  himself  in  the  long-shipwrecked  boat. 

'  Would  you  believe  it  ? '  he  said.  '  Why,  someim  even  made  offers  fur  to 
marry  her\  If  a  ship's  cook  that  was  turning  settler,  Mas'r  Duvy,  didn't  make 
offers  fur  to  marry  Missis  Gummidge,  I  'm  tJormed — and  I  can't  say  no  fairer 
than  that  1 ' 

I  never  saw  Agnes  laugh  so.     This  sudden  ecstasy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Feggotty 

so  delightful  to  her,  that  she  could  not  leave  off  laughing ;    and  the  more  she 
^ghed  the  more  she  made  me  laugh,  and  the  greater  .Mr.  I'eggotty's  ecstasy  l)ecame, 
a  id  the  more  he  rubbed  his  legs. 

'  And  what  did  Mrs.  Gununidge  say  V  '  I  asked,  when  I  was  grave  enough. 

'  If  you  'li  believe  me.'  returned  Mr.  Peggotty.  '  Missis  Gummidgc.  'stead  of 
saying  "  thank  you,  I  'm  much  obleeged  to  you,  I  ain't  a  going  fur  to  change  my 
condition  at  my  time  of  life,"  up'd  with  a  bucket  as  was  standing  by,  and  laid  it 
over  that  theer  ship's  cook's  head  till  he  sung  out  fur  help,  and  I  went  in  an<l 
reskied  of  him.' 

Mr.  Peggotty  burst  into  a  great  roar  of  laughter,  and  Agnes  and  I  both  kept 
him  company. 

'  But  I  must  say  this  for  the  good  creetur,'  he  resumed,  wiping  his  face  when  wc 
were  quite  exhausted  ;  '  she  has  been  all  she  said  she  'd  be  to  us,  and  more.  She  's 
the  willingest,  the  trewest,  the  honestest-helping  woman,  Mas'r  Davy,  as  ever 
draw'd  the  breath  of  life.  I  have  never  known  her  to  b"  lone  and  lorn,  for  a 
single  minute,  not  even  when  the  colony  was  all  afore  us,  and  we  was  new  to 
it.  And  thinking  of  the  old  'un  is  a  thing  she  never  done,  I  do  assure  you,  since 
she  left  England  1 ' 

'  Now,  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Micawber,'  said  I.  '  lie  has  paid  off  every  ol>ligation 
he  incurred  here — even  to  Traddles's  bill,  you  remember,  my  dear  Agnes— and  there- 
fore we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  doing  well.  But  what  is  the  latest  news 
of  him  ?  ' 

Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  smile,  put  his  hand  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  produced  a 
flat-folded,  paper  parcel,  from  which  he  took  out,  with  nnicli  care,  a  little  odd-looking 
newspaper. 

'  You  are  to  understan'.  Mas'r  Davy,'  said  he.  '  as  wc  have  left  the  Bush  now, 
being  so  'veil  to  do  :  and  have  gone  right  away  round  to  Port  Middlebay  Harbour, 
wheer  theer  's  what  we  call  a  town." 

'  Mr.  Micawber  was  in  the  Busli  near  you  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Bless  you,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '  and  turne<l  to  with  a  wiil.  I  never  wish 
to  meet  a  better  gen'l'man  for  turning  to,  with  a  will.     I  've  seen  that  theer  bald  head 
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of  his,  a  perspiring  in  the  sun,  Mas'r  Davy,  till  I  a'most  thowt  it  would  Uave  melted 
away.     And  now  he  's  a  maKistrate.' 

'  A  magistrate,  eh  ?  '  said  I. 

Mr.  Peggotty  pointed  to  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  where  I  read  aloud 
as  follows,  from  the  '  Port  Middlebay  Times  '  : 

'  ji^rThe  public  dinner  to  our  distinguished  fellow-colon  ist  aad  townsman,  Wilkins 
MicAWBKR,  EsQUiRK,  Port  Middlebay  District  Magistrate,  came  off  yesterday  m  the 
large  room  of  the  Hotel,  which  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
fewer  than  forty-seven  persons  must  have  been  accommodated  with  dinner  at  one 
time,  exclusive  of  the  company  in  the  passage  and  on  the  stairs.  The  beauty,  fashion, 
and  exclusiveness  of  Port  Middlebay,  flocked  to  do  honour  to  one  so  deservedly  esteemed, 
so  highly  talented,  and  so  widely  popular.  Doctor  Mell  (of  Colonial  Salem-House 
Cirammar  School,  Port  Middlebay)  presided,  and  on  his  right  sat  the  distir  uished 
guest.  Af'jr  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  the  singing  of  Non  Nobis  (beautifully 
executed,  and  in  which  we  were  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  the  bell-like  notes  of  that 
gifted  amateur,  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esquibe,  Junior),  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  were  severally  given  and  rapturously  received.  Dr.  Mell,  in  a  speeclt  replete 
with  feeling,  then  proposed  "  Our  distinguished  Guest,  the  ornament  of  our  town. 
.May  he  never  leave  us  but  to  better  himself,  and  may  his  success  among  us  be  such  as 
to  render  his  bettering  himself  impossible  !  "  The  cheering  with  which  the  toast  was 
received  defies  descript'  Again  and  again  it  rose  and  fell,  like  the  waves  of  ocean. 

At  length  all  was  husheti,  and  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esquire,  presented  himself  to 
return  thanks.  Far  be  it  from  us,  in  the  present  comparatively  imperfect  state  of  the 
'esources  of  our  establishment,  to  endeavour  to  follow  our  distinguished  townsman 
through  the  smoothly-flowing  periods  of  his  polished  and  highly-ornate  address  I 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  ;  and  that  those  passages 
in  which  he  more  particularly  traced  his  ^  /a  successful  career  to  its  source,  and  warned 
the  younger  portion  of  his  auditory  fror  .ne  shoals  of  ever  incurring  pecuniary  liabilities 
which  they  were  unable  to  liquidate,  brought  a  tear  into  the  manliest  eye  present. 
The  remaining  toasts  were  Doctor  Mell  ;  Mrs.  Micawber  (who  gracefully  bowed 
her  acknowledgments  from  the  side-door,  where  a  galaxy  of  beauty  was  elevated  on 
chairs,  at  once  to  witness  and  adorn  the  gratifying  scene) ;  Mrs.  Ridger  Beos  (late 
-Miss  Micawber) ;  Mrs.  Mell  ;  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esquire,  Junior  (who  con- 
vulsed the  assembly  by  humorously  remarking  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  return 
thanks  in  a  speech,  but  would  do  so,  with  their  permission,  in  a  song) ;  Mrs.  Micawber's 
Family  (well  known,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  in  the  mother-country),  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
\t  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  the  tables  were  cleared  as  if  by  art-magic  for 
(lancing.  Among  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  who  disported  themselves  until  Sol 
gave  warning  for  departure,  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esquire,  Junior,  and  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  Miss  Helena,  fourth  daughter  of  Doctor  Mell,  were  particularly 
remarkable.' 

I  was  looking  back  to  the  name  of  Doctor  Mell,  pleased  to  have  discovered,  in  these 
happier  circumstances,  Mr.  Mell,  formerly  poor  pinched  usher  to  my  Middlesex  magis- 
trate, when  Mr.  I'eggotty  pointing  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  my  eyes  rested  on  my 
own  name,  and  I  read  thus  : — 
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the  kminknt  autuoh. 
'  My  Df.ar  Sir. 

■  Years  have  elapsed,  since  I  hml  iiii  opjiortunily  <>(  ocularly  perusinu  tlir 
lineaments,  now  familiar  to  the  imaginations  of  a  consideruhU-  |M>rtion  of  the  civilised 
world. 

'  But,  my  dear  sir,  though  cstranfjed  (Ity  the  force  of  circiinistaiiccs  over  which  I 
have  had  no  control)  from  the  personal  society  of  the  friend  and  companion  of  my 
youth,  I  have  not  l)een  unmindful  of  his  soaring  (light.     Nor  have  I  l>ecn  debarred. 

"'rhough  si'iw  hetwi-fn  im  hniid  ha'  roared," 

(Burns)  from  participating  in  the  intellectual  feasts  he  has  spread  hefore  us. 

'  I  cannot,  therefore,  allow  of  the  departure  from  this  place  of  an  individual 
whom  we  mutually  respect  and  esteem,  without,  my  dear  sir.  taking  this  puhlic  opjjor- 
tunity  of  thanking  you,  on  my  own  l»ehalf.  and  I  may  undertake  to  add.  on  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Fort  Middlcbay,  for  the  gratification  of  which  you  arc 
the  ministering  agent. 

'Go  on,  my  dear  sir!  You  arc  not  unknown  here,  you  are  not  unappreciiited. 
Though  "remote,"  we  are  neither  "unfriended,"  "melancholy."  nor  (I  may  add) 
"  slow."  Go  on,  my  dear  sir,  in  your  Eagle  course  !  The  inhabitants  of  Port  Middle- 
bay  may  at  least  aspire  to  watch  it,  w.;n  delight,  with  entertainment,  with  instruction  ! 

'  Among  the  eyes  elevated  towunls  you  from  this  portion  of  the  glol>e.  will  ever  l)e 
found,  while  it  has  light  and  life. 

•  The 
'  Kye 

'  Appertaining  to 

•  U'lLKINS    MlCAWBEK. 

'  Magistrate." 

I  found,  on  glancing  at  the  remaining  contents  of  the  newspaper,  that  Mr.  Micawber 
was  a  diligent  and  esteemed  correspondent  of  that  journal.  There  was  another  letter 
from  him  in  the  same  pajier,  touching  a  bridge  ;  there  was  an  advertisement  of  a  collec- 
tion of  similar  letters  by  him,  to  be  shortly  republished,  in  a  neat  volume,  '  with  con- 
siderable additions '  ;  and.  uidess  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  Leading  Article  was 
his  also. 

We  talked  much  of  Mr.  Micawber.  on  many  other  evenings  while  Mr.  I'eggotty 
remained  with  us.  lie  lived  with  us  during  the  whole  term  of  his  stay, -which,  I 
think,  was  something  less  than  a  month,— and  bis  sister  and  my  aunt  j-ame  to  London 
to  see  him.  Agnes  and  I  parted  from  him  aboard-ship.  when  he  sailed  ;  and  we  shall 
never  part  from  him  more,  on  earth. 

But  before  he  left,  he  went  with  me  to  Yarmouth,  to  see  a  little  tablet  I  had  put 
up  in  the  churchyard  to  the  memory  of  Ham.  While  1  was  copying  the  plain  inscription 
for  him  at  his  request,  I  saw  him  stoop,  and  gather  a  tuft  of  grass  from  the  grave,  and 
a  little  earth. 

'  For  Em'ly,'  he  said,  as  he  put  it  in  his  breast.     '  I  promised,  Mas'r  Davy.' 
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A  ND  now  my  written  story  ends.    I  look  back,  once  more— for  the  last  time 
/%         — before  I  close  these  leaves. 
/     %        I  see  myself,  with  Agnes  at  my  side,  journeying  along  the  road  of  life. 
■^       -^     I  see  our  children  and  our  friends  around  us  ;  and  I  hear  the  roar  of  luany 
voices,  not  indifferent  to  me  as  I  travel  on. 

What  faces  are  the  most  distinct  to  me  in  the  fleeting  crowd  ?  Lo,  these ;  ail 
turning  to  me  as  I  ask  my  thoughts  the  question  I 

Here  is  my  aunt,  in  stronger  spectacles,  an  old  woman  of  fourscore  years  and 
more,  but  upright  yet,  and  a  steady  walker  of  six  miles  at  a  stretch  in  winter  weather. 

Always  with  her,  here  comes  Peggotty,  my  good  old  nurse,  likewise  in  spectacles, 
accustomed  to  do  needlework  at  n-'ght  very  close  to  the  lamp,  but  never  sitting  down 
to  it  without  a  bit  of  wax-cnndle,  a  yard  measure  in  a  little  house,  and  a  work-box 
with  a  picture  of  St.  Paul's  upon  the  lid. 

The  cheeks  and  arms  of  Peggotty,  so  hard  and  red  in  my  childish  days,  when  I 
wondered  why  the  birds  didn't  peck  her  in  preference  to  apples,  are  shrivelled  now ; 
and  her  eyes,  that  used  to  darken  their  whole  neighbourhood  in  her  face,  are  fainter 
(though  they  glitter  still) ;  but  her  rough  forefinger,  which  I  once  associated  with  a 
pocket  nutmeg-grater,  is  just  the  same,  and  when  I  see  my  least  child  catching  at  it  as 
it  totters  from  my  aunt  to  her,  I  think  ot  our  little  parlour  at  home,  when  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  My  aunt's  old  disappointment  is  set  right,  now.  She  is  godmother  to  a  real 
living  Betsey  Trotwood  ;  and  Dora  (the  next  in  order)  says  she  spoils  her. 

There  is  something  bulky  in  Peggotty's  pocket.  It  is  nothing  smaller  than  the 
crocodile  book,  which  is  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition  by  this  time,  with  divers  of 
the  leaves  torn  and  stitched  across,  but  which  Peggotty  exhibits  to  the  children  as  a 
precious  relic.  I  find  it  very  curious  to  see  my  own  infant  face,  looking  up  at  me  from 
the  crocodile  stories ;  and  to  be  reminded  by  it  of  my  old  acquaintance  Brooks  of 
Sheffield. 

Among  my  boys,  this  summer  holiday  time,  I  see  an  old  man  making  giant  kites, 
and  gazing  at  them  in  the  air,  with  a  delight  for  which  there  are  no  words.  He  greets 
me  rapturously,  and  whispers,  with  many  nods  and  winks,  '  Trotwood,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  shall  finish  the  Memorial  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  that 
your  aunt's  the  most  extraordinary  woman  in  the  world,  sir  ! ' 

VVho  is  this  bent  lady,  supporting  herself  by  a  stick,  and  showing  me  a  countenance 
m  which  there  are  some  traces  of  old  pride  and  beauty,  feebly  contending  with  a 
querulous,  imbecile,  fretful  wandering  of  the  mind  ?  She  is  in  a  garden ;  and  near 
her  stands  a  sharp,  dark,  withered  woman,  with  a  white  scar  on  her  lip.  Let  me  hear 
what  they  say. 

'  Rosa,  I  have  forgotten  this  gentleman's  name.' 

Rosa  bends  over  her.  calls  to  her,  '  Mr.  Copperfield.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  yc  ,  .ir.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  you  are  in  mourning.  I  hope 
Time  will  be  good  to  you.' 
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I  hope 


Her  impatient  atlendant  scolds  her.  tclU  her  I  un,  not  in  inournino. 
look  again,  tnes  to  rouse  her. 

'You  have  seen   -y  son.   ur.'  says  the  elder  la.ly.     •  Are  you  reconciled  1 ' 
.K     ';f '""«"';«">•••  •"«■      «  puts  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  moans.     Suddenly. 

her  feet  by  turns  caresses  her.  and  quarrels  with  her  ;  n-      ner<xlv  tcllinK  her.  •  1  loved 

from  yelr  to  y«r  *  '^  "'"^  *^""  '  *''""  '^'^  ''"''  '^''''  """'  "*">• 

»«  „  !l^*r''*"''rr''.  f  li"*  '''"""  ^'""'  *'"'"'•  "'"*  ^''"'  KnKl.sh  l«ly  is  this,  n.arried 
to  a  S^owhng  old  Scotch  Crcsus  with  great  .laps  of  ears  1    (an  this  he  Julia  Mills  ? 

letteirfrhJ  "  •'"''f/''"";  P*^'^'^':  "'"J  '"'«^.  «ith  a  black  man  to  carry  ...rds  and 
letter.  f„  her  on  a  golden  sa her.  and  «  «,pper-col.,urcd  woman  in  linen,  with  ..  bright 
handkerchief  round  her  head,  to  serve  her  Tillin  in  her  dressing-room.  But  Julia  keeps 
no  dmry  m  these  days  ;  never  smgs  Affoction's  Uirge  ;  -rnally  quarrels  with  the  o  d 
Scotch  Croesus   who  >s  a  sor    of  yellow  bear  with  a  t«        1  hide.     Juli  .  is  steened  in 

S  o?  Saw  "'•  ''"'  '•'""'  ""'  ''"'"^    •■  ■-'*''"«        •     '  «"«'  »>"  »-""  -  '»«•' 

Or  pernaps  ihis  is  the  Desert  of  Sahara  !     lor.  though  Julia  has  a  stately  house. 

and  mighty  compmy.  and  sumpt-  „s  dinners    v.^  day.  I  see  no  gr.^n  growth  near 

a^Vn^if  »"*  1  ;,Ti7"?'"'  f  ^'^°'««*^«  •  What  Julia  calls '.soeietv.'  I  see; 
among  ,t  ».  Jack  Maldon.  from  ...  Patent  Pi  ;cc.  .nccring  at  the  hand  that  gave  it 
hu...  and  .peaking  to  me.  of  the  Doctor,  as  '.so  charmingly  antique."  Hut  when 
society  .s  the  name  for  such  hollow  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Juha.  and  when  its  breeding 
s  professed  indifference  to  everything  that  can  advance  or  can  retard  mankind.  I 

Ih^wro^  '  °"'"''''''^'  "'  "***  ^"""^  "'''^'■*  '''  ^''^^"''  »""*  '''"*  ^""  ""'1 

«h«„f  "fJ '";  »*"  ^Z^°''  1'r-'  ""'■'''^'*  ^"'^"'*'  '«*'«""ng  "t  his  Dictionary  (somewhere 
about  the  letter  D)  and  happy  in  his  home  and  wife.  Also  the  Old  Soldier,  on  a 
considerably  reduced  footing,  and  by  no  means  so  influential  as  in  days  of  vore  • 

Work'ng  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  a  busy  aspect,  and  his' hair' (when- 
he  IS  not  bald)  made  more  rebellious  than  ever  by  the  constant  friction  of  his  lawyers 
w.g.  I  come,  m  a  later  time,  upon  my  dear  o' .  Traddles.  His  table  is  covered  with 
thick  piles  of  papers  ;   an^  I  say.  as  I  look  around  me— 

'  If  Sophy  were  your  clerk,  now.  Traddles,  she  would  have  enough  to  do  I  * 
You  may  s.-xy  that,  my  dear  Copperf.eld  !     But  those  were  capital  days,  too. 
in  Holborn  Court  I     Were  they  not  ? '  f  , }  .        . 

*  When  she  told  you  you  would  be  a  judtre  ?     But  it  was  not  the  town  UikDitn  !  ' 

^  At  all  events,   says  Traddles,  '  if  I  ever  am  one ' 

'  VVhy.  you  know  you  will  be' 

'^Vell,  my  dear  Copperfield,  ivhen  I  am  one,  I  shall  tell  the  story,  as  I  stJid  I  would  ' 

We  walk  away,  arm-in-arm.  I  am  goii-g  to  have  u  family  dinner  with  Traddles 
It  IS  Sophy  s  birthday  ;  and,  on  our  road,  Traddles  discourses  to  me  of  the  good  fortune 
lie  has  enjoyed. 

'  \  really  have  been  able,  my  dear  Copperfield.  to  do  all  that  I  had  most  at  heart 
There  s  the  Reverend  Horace  promoted  to  that  living  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  pou.uls 
a  year  ;    there  arc  our  two  boys  receiving  the  very  best  education,  an.l  distinguishini; 
themselves  .is  steady  scholars  and  j.„od  fellows  ;    there  are  three  of  the  girls  marrud 
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DAVID  COPPERFIELD 


,„  'J;?;  Ze';1W™  .rl'rn^htr'bu.  .h.  i;„  P-e»n.,  without  w, 

'•'^TSs'^orry'.Z'rLy  .hy  ..-  be  by  ™  when  .  o,^  my  li.e  |n 
„  „,av  I  wSn  realiUe,  are  melting  from  me  Ilk.  the  .h.dow»  wh,eh  I  no.  d. 
Still  find  thee  near  rae^  pQio.ting;  upward  ! 


THE    END 


r.inted  l.y  t'  and  A.  Constablk,  Printers  to  His  Majesty 
al  the  Edinburgh  Lnivefsily  I'rcss 
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